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STUDY OF RECREATIONAL BOATING SAFETY 


MONDAY, JULY 2, 1956 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, at 10 a. m., in the committee room of the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, Hon. Herbert C. 
Bonner, chairman, presiding. 

The Cuairman. The committee will come to order. 

Today we are commencing a series of hearings in an effort to make 
a comprehensive study of the problems of recreational boating 
throughout the United States. The phenomenal growth of pleasure 
boating in recent years, with an estimated 25 million Americans going 
afloat per year, certainly must have created new problems and respon- 
sibilities which need to be studied and faced up to by the cognizant 
agencies of Government and the appropriate legislative committees. 

The committee has no specific legislation before it. We have no 
preconceived notions as to the necessity, desirability, or the probable 
scope of additional legislation which may eventually be required to 
regulate pleasure boating in this country. On the contrary, before 
reaching any specific conclusions or making definite recommenda- 
tions, it is our plan to study all phases of the subject and hear all 
points of view with completely open minds. By this means, it is our 
belief that we may arrive at an understanding of the basic aspects 
of whatever problems exist, and through that understanding, avoid 
hasty action which may create more problems than it was intended 
to solve. It is our hope that through the record established during 
this study we will make available valuable information which will 
benefit not only the Federal Government, but the States, the industry, 
and the boating public. 

It is pentiuiee ‘ly gratifying to me to be able to announce that much 
of the impetus behind this study comes from the major industry asso- 
ciations who have urged the desirability of such a regulatory study. 

We will hear today from Vice Adm. Alfred C. tichmond, Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard, who will outline some of the basic prob- 
lems faced by his agency and problems which may be expected to be 
found on the nav igable waters of the United States. 

Next week, starting on Tuesday, July 10, we have set aside several 
days to hear further from Coast Guard witnesses and from officials 
and representatives of various industry and yachting groups. Fol- 
lowing the completion of our basic hearings in Washington, it is our 
hope to hold further hearings in boating centers of the United States 
so that other interested groups and individuals may conveniently be 
heard, 
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RECREATIONAL BOATING 


1 think for the record there should be inserted the letter which 
was received by this committee from the National Association of 
Engine and Boat Manufacturers, Inc., which brought this thing to 

head, more or less, showing that it is no desire of the committee 
or of the members of the committee or the Congress to bring any 
undue additional regulations on the public, but that this is a serious 
matter. This comes from the industry, and jointly comes from your 
outstanding agency of the Government, Admiral Richmond. 

Admiral Ricuonp. I quite agree with you, sir. 

The CHarrman. We will put that in the record, before your 
statement. 

(The letter is as follows:) 


New York, N. Y., May 9, 1956. 
Hon. HERBERT (. BONNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. € 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BONNER: AS you know, recreational boating in the United 
States has enjoyed a decided and continuous increase in popularity since World 
War Il. Many millions of our citizens have turned to boating as both a hobby 
and a means of providing their entire families with an opportunity to spend their 
leisure time together. With shorter workweeks and consequent additional leisure 
time, the prospect is certainly in the direction of still greater growth of recrea- 
tional boating. This growth is general throughout the United States and is 
participated in by all income groups. 

With the rising popularity of pleasure boating has come an increased aware- 
ness on the part of the State governments, the United States Coast Guard, and 
indeed your own Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, that with 25 
million of our people now going afloat per year, responsibilities may be created 
which need to be studied and faced up to by the cognizant agencies or committees, 
Moreover, w® in the industry are likewise aware that with growth and expansion 
come duties and responsibilities which we must also study and face up to. 

This awareness—both in and out of Government—has, to date, manifest itself 
by much talk and many articles on the general subject of possible additional 
regulation of pleasure boating by the Federal Government and/or the States. 
As is perhaps natural, there is no unanimity of views on the subject. Most 
informed people, however, agree with Admiral Richmond of the Coast Guard, 
when he stated before your committee on several occasions that the problem is 
a serious one which requires attention. 

Additionally, many of the States are today looking for guidance from the 
Federal Government on proper ways to handle the problem. The Coast Guard 
has been repeatedly requested to assist and advise the States in this connection. 

Che fact is that no one really knows precisely what to do and that is why we 
address this letter to you as chairman of the committee of the Congress directly 
concerned and which will ultimately be called upon, not only to legislate for the 
navigable waters of the United States over which the Coast Guard has unques- 
tioned jurisdiction, but also to set a constructive example and pattern which 
the States may implement their own waters. 

The purpose of this letter is to request that your committee, or a subcommittee 
thereof, initiate a study designed to determine he need, if any, for addiional 

egislation to regulate pleasure boating. Such a study by your committee would 
we believe, provide the required leadership and would greatly assist the States, 
vhich today are looking for such leadership. Public hearings could be held 
both in Washington and in the major boating sections of this country, to afford 
affected groups and the States themse ives a convenient opportunity to have a part 
in this intelligent method of solving a problem which sooner or later must be 


1} 


faced by us all. 


I will say to you very frankly, that neither the association I head, nor I as 
an individual, have any preconceived, definite views on what should or should 
not be done in this field I do believe, however, that under yvour leadership and 

th the advice and assistance of the Coast Guard, we can arrive at the right 

nswers by working together through study, consultation, and cooperation. By 


s ! We can all « tribute to an end result in which we may take price 
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Please be assured, that if you decide to conduct such a study, the staff, officers, 
and members of our association are prepared to assist you and your committee 
in any way possible. You recall, this subject was discussed with you and your 
chief counsel, Mr. Casey, by our Washington representative approximately 5 
weeks ago, and this letter was requested. The intervening delay was caused 
by reason of our board of directors not meeting until May 2, at which time they 
authorized me to forward this request to you. 

I do hope you will agree to conduct the suggested study in the near future and 
please accept my kindest personal regards. 

Very sincerely yours, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ENGINE AND BOAtT 
MANUFACTURERS, INC., 
RALPH G. K.uteForrH, President. 


The CHairman The first witness this morning is Admiral Rich- 
mond. Weare delighted to have you, Admiral Richmond. 


STATEMENT OF VICE ADM. ALFRED C. RICHMOND, COMMANDANT, 
UNITED STATES COAST GUARD, ACCOMPANIED BY REAR ADM. 
H. T. JEWELL, CHIEF, OFFICE OF MERCHANT MARINE SAFETY; 
CAPT. E. A. COFFIN, JR., EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, MERCHANT 
MARINE COUNCIL; J. D. DEZENDORF, OFFICE OF MERCHANT MA- 
RINE SAFETY; AND A. E. JOHNSON, LEGAL DIVISION, COAST 
GUARD 


Admiral Ricumonp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. You may proceed. 

Admiral RicumMonp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I appreciate this opportunity to appear before the committee today 
and to express the views of the United States Coast Guard relative to 
the problem your committee has under study. It is a problem which 
in our opinion has mushroomed in the last year or so. We recog- 
nized it was coming, but I do not think any of us truly appreciated the 
magnitude of the problem. 

With your permission I would like to read a prepared statement in 
order to keep some measure of continuity. 

The Cuatrman. Yes, Admiral. You may proceed. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Thank you, sir. 

The growth of motorboating in the United States over the past few 
years is a phenomenon of unprecedented magnitude. This healthful 
form of relaxation, expanding by leaps and bounds, has caught on and 
developed to the extent that last year no fewer than 25 million people, 
some 15 percent of our population, engaged in pleasure boating. There 
is every evidence that more and more “people will make use of our 
waterways in the months and years ahead. 

Such greatly expanded use of the waters of the Nation, particularly 
by enormous numbers of people heretofore unfamiliar with the pleas- 
ures and dangers of boating, necessarily has brought increased and 
unforeseen problems to light. I congratulate you and your committee, 
Mr. Bonner, in accepting the diffic ult task of studying these problems. 
Your public examination of the situation, your conclusions and recom- 
mendations, will be the basis for sound, responsible action by the 
Federal Government in solving the problem of furthering greater 

safety afloat for all those who enjoy the use of the waters of America. 

As you know, boating has developed, almost explosively, as a tr uly 
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family sport. It offers all, young and old, almost boundless opportu- 
nities for wholesome recreation. It is a form of diversion, relaxation, 
recreation which captures the imagination of everyone and lifts him 
out of his ordinary pursuits. And motorboating is, by and large, a 
relatively safe form of play when compared with other forms of 
motorized transportation. 

The use of the waterways of the Nation by tens of millions of people 
in literally millions of small craft, however, has naturally introduced 
« tremendous increase in the problems of personal safety for the boat 
operator and his family and the safety of others who use the waters 
simultaneously. We in the Coast Gu: rd have appreciated how much 
the expanded use of the waters is growing, but we had not realized 
how suddenly and how great a number of our people would take to the 
water literally overnight. 

As we see it, education in the safe equipping and operation of boats 
is a fundamental necessity in keeping the casualty rate to a minimum. 
Too many of our people today are probably shoving off for a spin in 
their powerboats with only the sketchiest of information concerning 
the — operation of a motorboat, the rules of the road, overload- 
ing, lights, safety equipment, effects of weather, and so on. It is 
mute testimony to the innate commonsense of the vast majority of the 
American people that many, many more of them come in from a day’s 
cruise safe and sound than the relatively few who die or suffer through 
their own ignorance or the carelessness or recklessness of the perhaps 
one waterborne “hot rod.” 

Perhaps this study may indicate that additional or amending legis- 
lation is needed—but, even so, unremitting, widespread nautic: ‘al ecdu- 
cation will continue to be a prime requisite for our boating public. 

I would like, if I may, to emphasize a point here that the committee 
should bear in mind throughout this study. That is, there is a world 
of difference between the terms “enforcement” and “inspection.” 

Under existing law the Coast Guard is charged with the responsi- 
bility for the inspection of all vessels, particularly motorboats, sail- 
ing craft, and barges, which carry more than 6 paying passengers. 
Inspection proc edure entails the physical examination of the affected 
vessels, approval of their design, construction, alteration, and repair, 
as well as their equipment, machinery, and appurtenances. It takes 
under cognizance the manning requirements of such vessels and the 
duties and qualifications of their operators and crews. It of course 
involves the issuance of a certificate of inspection before the vessel 
can be operated. 

Now, by enforcement we mean seeing to it that a boat is equipped 
as required by law or regulation, is properly identified by number 
where such is required, and is not operated in a reckless or negligent 
manner. 

We believe that inspection should quite properly be required where 
paying passengers are carried. But to extend such a condition to 
pleasure boats would entail an enormous increase in our operating 
forces—remember, pleasure boats are numbered in the millions—and 
still, we believe, leave unsolved most of the problems facing us today. 

In either case education may be the real answer. The “motorboat 
owner and operator who knows the safety requirements and who does 
operate his craft with safety-consciousness is the true goal we seek. 
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STUDY OF RECREATIONAL BOATING REGULATIONS 
EXISTING LAWS 


The laws presently applicable to pleasure craft fall into three broaa 
categories : 

Federal laws in waters in which the Federal Government exer- 
cises jurisdiction—ocean waters and those waters defined as “navigable 
waters of the United States” ; 

2. State and local laws in waters under the sole jurisdiction of the 
States; and 

3. State and local laws in ocean waters and the “navigable waters of 
the United States” which are inside a State’s boundaries. 

State laws, in the main are parallel to the Federal laws. In some 
cases, however, differences do exist. Where such differences are the 
result of local supplementary ordinances, there is usually no great 
conflict or problem. Where State laws actually conflict w ith the Fed- 
eral laws, however, we are faced with the usual problems associated 
with divergence of law. Such conflict hinders efforts to instill safe 
boating practices and to press charges against real offenders, partic- 
ularly when the conflict of law exists in waters under the concurrent 
jurisdiction of both Federal and State Governments. 

That is why the Federal Government cannot sit back. Unless we 

can have a uniform system of Federal and State laws we are going 
to find ourselves in a hopeless morass of contradictory terms of refer- 
ence, meanings, restrictions, confusion—with a resultant lesse ning of 
safety on the water. 

We think that there should be a broad Federal foundation of law 
to set the minimum standards upon which the States can then base 
their laws. In their own waters then, the local governments can 
amplify these minimums to fit their individual or peculiar local con- 
ditions—within the framework of a uniform code. 

Here again—education of the motorboat operator should be a fun- 
damental concept in making any such legislation effective. Very few 
people want to do wrong. The vast m: jority of pleasure boat opera- 
tors want to use safe boats, supply themselves with the necessary 
safety equipment, and oper ate their boats in safety to themselves and 
others. "The law therefore, should be simple, effective, easily under- 
stood, and enforceable. 

To get back to the laws which are now applicable to ple: sure craft: 
in waters under Federal j jurisdiction motorboats are governed by the 
rules to prevent collisions, the Motorboat Act of April 25, 1940, and 
the Numbering Act of June 7, 1918. 

The rules to prevent collisions are actually “traffic” rules. The 
Motorboat Act of 1940 is essentially a law prescribing special lights 
and sound devices, lifesaving appliances ane other safety devices for 
certain power- propelled boats defined as “motorboats"— and pro- 
hibiting “reckless or negligent ope1 ration,” The Numbering Act of 
1918 was designed to be a means of insuring identification of undocu- 
mented powerpropelled watercraft. 


DEFICIENCIES IN EXISTING LAW 


The Numbering Act of 1918, although intended to provide a means 
for officers enforcing the navigation laws to identify undocumented 
motorboats, does not effectively serve such purpose for several rea- 
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sons. At the time the Numbering Act was passed it was also designed 
to provide Government agencies with statistical information concern- 
ing the size and other essential characteristics of boats and their 
geographical distribution. Only an inadequate minimal amount of 
such statistical information is available under the outdated require- 
ments of this act. 

Back in 1918 there were around 100,000 undocumented motorboats 
in the country. Outboard motors were heavy, hard to start, high- 
priced, and not too reliable. It was probably thought at that time 
that they possibly were a passing fad. Certainly no one seriously 
envisioned the present millions in use today. 

The Numbering Act specifically exempts outboard-motor boats 
which do not exceed 16 feet in length. Since a very large percentage 
of outboards are 16 feet or less in length, it can re sadily be seen that 
the prime purposes of the Numbering Act—identification and statis- 
tics—are largely negated. 

Another serious flaw in the present-day administration of the act 
of 1918 lies in the fact that this law does not provide for a periodic 
renewal of a certificate of award of number. It is a “one shot” re- 
quirement. This of course means that our records are cluttered with 
copies of certificates of award of number on boats which may no 
longer be in existence or have changed owners or location. We have 
made valiant continuing efforts to weed out the invalid information 
and to keep our records updated, but we know they are not accurate. 

Another reason for this inaccuracy is the nomin: al penalty of $10 for 
failure to notify the Coast Guard of owner’s change of address, change 
of ownership of the boat, or loss or destruction of the boat. This 
nominal penalty is undoubtedly the primary reason for the large 
number of violations of the Numbering Act reported by the Coast 
Guard yearly. 

Unwitting violations of the Numbering Act may occur in a large 
number of instances through the growing use of the boat trailer. 
Through the use of the tr ailer, hundreds of thousands of boats can be 
afloat in the nonnavigable waters of the country—State waters—and 
also in the navigable waters of the United States within a few hours 
or minutes. Though such different waters may be far separated from 
each other *in some cases, oftentimes they are not. Even where 
separation does exist the facile boat trailer provides easy and rapid 
access. 

Several States already have registration provisions for motorboats, 
and others are currently considering new registration legislation. It 
is recognized that identification of outboard-motor boats 16 feet or 
less in length is becoming a problem of huge and growing magnitude. 
If every motorboat operator equipped his boat safely, was cognizant 
of the rules of the road and the safe loading and powering limitations 
of his craft, and operated his boat with safety consciousness, identi- 
fication would not be such a prime requisite. But we must face the 
fact that just as there have always been foolish automobile drivers 
so too will there be a percentage of careless and reckless motorboat 
operators. 

Turning to the act of April 25, 1940, our experience has indicated 
that its popular name—Motorboat Act—is an unfortunate misnomer 
in that many people thus believe that it applies solely to motorboats. 
This act, consisting of 21 sections, is truly an omnibus statute. The 
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law initially defines “motorboats” and lays down special lights, sound 
signals, and so on for the classes of motorboats, thus partly superseding 
or amending various statutory pilot rules. 

Then the law discusses requirements for lifesaving appliances and 
safety devices for motorboats and other vessels. St: iting with sec- 
tion 13, it deals with reckless or negligent operation of any water- 
craft: which of course includes ocean liners, tugboats, rowboats, and 
rafts. 

The conclusion of the act deals with administration, regulations, and 
enforcement, and ends with a section on an entirely different subject : 
Kxempting certain vessels from having to carry on board their cer- 
tificate of award of number which they normally would be required 
to do under a provision of the Antismuggling Act of 1935. 

Thus, the name of the act, the definition of the word “motorboat,” 
the generalized terms and phrases used, and the omnibus features of 
this law all tend to contribute to erroneous beliefs with respect to 
its applicability and make it very difficult for us to use our available 
personnel for effective enforcement. 

“Motorboat,” as defined and used in the act of April 25, 1940, in- 
cludes inboard and outboard powered boats, sailing auxiliaries, and 
other craft, such as rowboats, prams, skiffs, and canoes when they are 
“temporarily equipped with a detachable motor.” There generally 
is no question that regular inboard and outboard power boats up to 
and ineluding 65 feet in length are “motorboats.” It is also readily 
accepted that rowboats and even canoes, when temporarily driven by 
detachable motors, fall within the meaning of the word “motorboat.” 
But it is hard to shake the belief of the owner of a sailboat with a 
“kicker”—an auxiliary sailboat—that his is a sailboat and not a 
“motorboat” for the purposes of this act. 

Since the Motorboat Act does not define the waters to which it 
applies, applicability of its provisions rests upon the general applica- 
bility of the Federal navigation laws to those waters known as the 
navigable waters of the United States. The pleasure-boating public 
is generally at a loss in understanding what are the navigable waters 
of the United States. 

Too, the general applicability of the act within the navigable waters 
of the United States varies within different areas of the country as 
it amends the local rules to prevent collisions. The lights and sound 
devices provisions of the act, being unidentified amendments to the 
local pilot rules, create erroneous impressions that possibly motorboats 
are exempted from such traffic rules. 

When in constricted waterways, motorboats and sailboats very 
often ignore passing procedures designed by the pilot rules to safe- 
guard waterborne traffic. The little fellows usu: lly manage to avoid 
each other, but the large ships, carrying tremendous momentum, slow 
to maneuver, and with no choice but to go ahead, often find them- 
selves hindered in their navigation and placed in dangerous positions 
in their efforts to avoid tragedy. 

The meaning of the term “in a reckless or negligent manner,” when 
speaking of operating a motorboat, is a difficult ‘thing to pin down. 
It is an entirely relative term. Speed, one could say, is probably the 
easiest “proof” of reckless or negligent operation. But speed alone 
is not a true criterion of recklessness. A motorboat operator could 
be far more “reckless” in proceeding at 8 miles an hour through a 
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group of skin divers or crossing close under the bow of a big ship 
than the operator of a planing outboard doing 45 miles per hour 
across the unobstructed middle of a large lake. Suffice to say that 
just to pass a law penalizing “reckless” driving may not be the answer. 
Education in the ways of the water and in avoidance of any elements 
of negligence, carlessness, or recklessness should be our true goal. 

As it is now, the penalty for conviction of reckless or negligent 
operation, deemed a misdemeanor under the Motorboat Act, is a 
fine not exceeding $2,000 or imprisonment for a term of not exceed- 
ing 1 year, or both such fine and imprisonment. The very severity of 
the penalty and the connotation of criminality pureclude effective 
action by the Cox - Guard in attempting to enforce safer boating. 
Generally, only in cases where someone has been killed or severely 
maimed can the bitander be brought to trial in a Federal court. 

Due to the resultant narrow construction that has thus adminis- 
tratively been placed upon what constitutes reckless or negligent 
operation, such actions as operating while drunk, or under the in- 
fluence of narcotics, barbiturates, or marihuana, overloading, exces- 
sive speed for conditions, deafening engine noise, riding the gunwales, 
“buzzing” other boats and bathers, and so on, cannot be punished or 
effectively abated. Remember, too, that in a large number of cases, 
the boats being operated as I have just described cannot even be iden- 
tified because those outboards 16 feet or less in length are not required 
to be numbered. 

Here again, broad safety education for pleasure boat operators, 
self-regulation, would appear to be a desirable end of the most urgent 
sort. One cannot legislate commonsense. We should lay down sim- 
ple, basic minimums. Courtesy, regard for the privileges and rights 
of others engaged in the use of our waters, plus each operator’s know!l- 
edge of the fundamental safety precautions and rules when on the 
water, would go far in keeping the water casualty rate down and en- 
forcement problems to a minimum. 

There is a provision in the Motorboat Act which requires that the 
operator of a motorboat carrying passengers for hire must be exaim- 
ined for and be issued a license before he may engage in such business. 
There are, however, no provisions covering any requirements con- 
cerning the operator of someone else’s motorboat who has hired him- 
self out as = 

The term “carrying passengers for hire” has given rise to many en- 
forcement dificultins: Actually, this term has never satisfactorily 
been defined. It offers a rich indue ement for ingenious people to find 
loopholes for evasion of provisions of the law which should apply to 
them. 

The relationship between the boat livery operators and their custom- 
ers, and the use of small boats for hire pose additional problems not 
specifically dealt with under present law. The livery owner has no 
real control in the important, the vital, matters of overloading and 
overpowering of any boat he might rent to his customers. And, of 

course, he has no control over what purpose the boat may be used for— 
or for any of the actions of the occupants of the boat when they leave 
his wharf. Several States have laws respecting boat liveries, and 
several more are considering stringent measures regarding licensing 
and inspection. 
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The Motorboat Act contains no provisions respecting the personal 
competence of motorboat operators except in those cases where a boat 
is carrying passengers for hire. Since it has been argued that this 
concept be at least explored, we feel that this committee might well 
investigate this argument pro and con. It would be well to bear in 
mind that millions of people are involved—the cost and continuing 
effort in manpower might well be prohibitive with respect to what 
possibly would be gained safetywise. 

The rules to prevent collisions, reduced to their simplest terms, are 
traffic rules to which all vessels are bound to adhere. These “pilot” 
rules are partly statutory, partly regulatory, and apply in prescribed 
waters in and around the ¢ ountry. Br iefly, there is a separate code for 
four different water areas: The high seas, the “inland waters of the 
United States,” the Great Lakes and their connecting and tributary 
waters, and the western rivers, chiefly the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries. The lights and sound devices provisions of the Motorboat 
Act, as I have said before, supersede and amend those parts of all 
these codes as they apply to motorboats. 

Each of these separate codes of rules to prevent collisions does have 
features which are common to all but, overall, there is no clear- 
cut uniformity. This, too, creates confusion and increases the prob- 
lems of safe navigation when we consider the fluid state of our present 
motorboating populace. 

The three codes for use within the United States, written in the 
language of the 1890’s, are based on the precept that the waters within 
each of the areas affected are used almost entirely by commercial ves- 
sels engaged in more or less local ee A precept which of 
course is no longer so. Moreover, the rules from area to area are dif- 
ferent, not only as to language, but also as to the details of keeping 
vessels from getting into ¢ collisions. The differences and omissions in 
detail, as well as the complexities of the language and format, hinder 
safety in today’s fluid navigation from area to area and plague every- 
one who must use the rules. 

Here, of course, the problems of ignorance of the rules give rise to 
reckless operation on the part of the small-craft operator. Motor- 
boats and particularly sailboats are frequently quite apt to trade on 
their preferred position and easy maneuverability in cluttering up nar- 
row channels and hindering navigation by other users of our naviga- 
ble waterways. 

WHAT IS BEING DONE Now 


In addition to the Coast Guard, many organizations, public and 
private, have recognized that much needs to be done in advancing 
safety in the motorboating field. During recent years such organi- 
zations would include: The Coast Guard Auxiliar y, the United States 
Power Squadrons, the Outboard Boating Club of America, the Na- 
tional Association of Engine & Boat M: anufacturers, the Yacht Safety 
Bureau, the American Boat and Yacht Council, the American Yacht- 
men’s Association, the Water Safety Congress, the American Red 
Cross, various State wildlife and conservation departments and State 
legislative study committees, and many local clubs and citizens’ 
organizations. 

Much has been done to improve boating safety through the efforts 
of these and other organizations throughout the country. It was 
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through the continuing efforts and sponsorship of the men in the Na- 
tional Association of E ngine and Boat Manufacturers, the Yacht 


Safety Bureau, and the motorboat and yacht advisory panel of our 


Mere ‘+hant Marine Council that the American Boat and Yacht Council 
was conceived and organized. The ABYC, now over 2 years old, 
was formed specitic ally to develop an advisory code of recommended 
practices and engineering standards for small craft with reference 

to their safety. This represents direct. recognition by the small craft 
industry that self-regulation in safe construction and arrangement 
standards will work to the best interests of themselves, the boatowner, 
and the boat operator. 

The Outboard Boating Club of America has for several years vig- 
orously promoted s safety by fostering the development of local clubs 
where the education of boat users in safe boat nenilling, water courtesy, 
and water knowledge can be spread. In addition, the OBC has con- 
sistently nurtured the concept of uniform regulation of boating with- 
out restricting the use of the waters of the country. This trade organi- 
zation has made use of all communication media to spread the safety 
education program and aggressively to promote better and safer facili- 
ties for boating enthusiasts. 

Our own Coast Guard Auxiliary has done much to promote safer 
boats and boating, as have the units of the United States Power Squad- 
rons throughout ‘the countr y. Each organization offers courses in safe 
boat handling, piloting, navigation, seamanship, first aid, weather, and 
soon. To these must be added the safety courses offered by the Red 
Cross, the Water Safety Congress members, and many, many various 
local organizations. 

The Coast Guard Auxiliary, as well as the other organizations men- 
tioned above, is of course not empowered with authority to enforce 
the laws or regulations. The Auxiliary can and energetically does 
lead and educate those of the motorboating public within each flotilla’s 
area of operation. Each year the Auxiliary members make courtesy 
inspections of tens of thousands of motorboats to advise boatowners 
what is needed to be done in order to have their boats conform to the 
law and safe seamanship standards. These boats which come up 
to the minimum lawful standards are given a decal, which, when posted 
on the craft, indicates that the boat has passed the Auxiliary courtesy 
inspection and need not again be boarded by the regular Coast Gu: ard 
in its motorboat enforcement program. 


STATISTICS 





With regard to water casualties—drownings, injuries, property dam- 
age, and loss—there are no complete statistics. There exist piecemeal 
statistics covering a particular type of casualty. There are sometimes 
local statistics—we can asc ertain fairly reliably the number of people 
who are drowned every year in the country. But nowhere has it been 
possible to arrive at comprehensive, factual statistics covering all 
small-craft casualties: deaths, injuries, damage, and causes. 

We recognize that it is a pretty difficult job to judge the extent of 
the small craft safety problem and what to do about it when we lack 
reliable comprehensive statistics. Is the rate of casualties increasing 
or decreasing with the rate of increase in motorboats/ Is the se- 
verity of the casualties incre: ising with the trend toward higher pow- 
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ered, faster boats? Does age of the operator significantly enter the 
casualty picture? To what extent can boat or engine design affect 
the casualty rate? I could extend the list of unknown factors in- 
definitely. 

To attempt to rectify this hiatus the Coast Guard this spring initi- 
ated, with the complete volunteer cooperation of the Auxililary, a 
countrywide casualty reporting system for small craft mishaps. In 
effect, each of our over 12,000 Auxiliary members in some 400 flotillas 
throughout the country is a reporter. The United States Power 
Squadrons have also pledged the cooperative support of their 36,- 
000 members. All sources are to be utilized for daily coverage: per- 
sonal observation, the papers, local police, boating groups, and boat- 
repair yards. Methods have been devised to obviate duplication. 
We hope, by year’s end, to be able to count on accurate casualty sta- 
tistics; and to continue the casualty reporting program on a calendar- 
year basis. 

CONCLUSION 


In March of this year, there was completed by my staff, a study of 
the problems relating to motorboat safety. It represents an attempt 
to bring all the facets of the problem under one cover. As such it 
does a good job, but it is by no means complete—it is only a begin- 
ning—nor do we feel that all the suggested answers arrived at w ill be 
found to be even partially correct when the problem has been given the 
widespread attention and study it will receive during the course of 
your committee’s hearings. 

Several States, during the past several months, have set up study 
committees from their legislatures to analyze the problems posed by 
the tremendous growth of pleasure boating on their waters. All such 
studies of which we are cognizant have indicated that such groups 
feel that present controls are inadequate to cope with the increasingly 
larger numbers of small craft in use on the waters but that the very 
complexity of the situation compels further penetrating study before 
legislation can be enacted which would be effective without being un- 
duly restrictive. 

All look for some positive lead and guidance from the Federal Gov- 
ecnnaet, The actual and potential conflict of control and restrictions 

‘an develop into a truly hopeless quagmire of divergent, inconsistent 
venuinliane and “controls” which, rather than promote the safe, 
healthful motorboating we all want, would obstruct and frustrate the 
boat operator with not one whit of increase in the safe use of our 
waters. 

I am sure the chairman of the committee will recognize I have been 
very, very general in this statement, and I have members of my staff 
with me, who would be glad to answer any specific questions. And, 
of course, the members of the staff will be present throughout all of 
the Washington hearings to answer any questions that might arise 
from time to time, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Admiral, of course we all realize the personnel of 
the Coast Guard is limited. So that it will be clearly understood, to 
just what extent can you now inspect small boats ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. As I indicated, sir, under the Ray bill, when 
that becomes effective—as you know, it is not effective until the Ist 
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of January, or 6 months efter the regulations are promulgated, and 
the regulations have not been even put out for publication 

The CuarrMan. That is paying passengers ‘ 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is paying passengers. So far as the small 
boats are concerned, if you are t thinking i in terms of inspection for non- 
passenger carrying boats, we cannot inspect them, sir. 

The CuairmMan. The pleasure craft with invited guests? 

Admiral RicumMonp. We do not inspect any pleasure craft, sir. 

The CuarrMan. For instance, at an inlet ‘where pleasure fishing is 
extensive, and you have a Coast Guard station, is there anything you 
can do there to protect life and advance safety as to 16-foot skiffs with 
outboard power and boats in that class, going out too far into the 
ocean ¢ 





Admiral Ricumonp. I use the word “inspection” in a restricted term. 
As you recall, in the beginning or at the outset I pointed out there was 
a difference between inspection, as we use the term, and enforcement. 
We do board small boats for violations of the Motorboat Act; that is, 
to see that they have safety equipment, depending upon the size of 
the boat, proper lights, life preservers and that sort of thing. In addi- 
tion to that, as I indicated in my statement, our Auxiliary boards boats 
to make the owner aware of what is required. They do not enforce 
the law as such. 

In many ways I think perhaps they are more effective than actually 
the Coast Guard is, because, as I indicated in my statement, I think 
most boatowners want a safe boat. The Auxiliary boards these boats. 
Let us say they find a man is deficient in the number of life pre- 
servers he is carrying or his fire extinguisher is not the proper type 
or is not loaded. Theirs is more, you might say, in the sense of 
friendly advice, whereas if we catch the boat underway with such a 

violation then we are in the position of the traffic cop giving a man 
» ticket, and that is never as satisfactory, let us say, as the friendly 
advice from the Auxiliary. 

It is a necessary requisite. I think we must board them. We do 
board as much as practicable. 

The Cnairman. The shore establishment of the Coast Guard, the 
lifesaving shore establishment, is being maintained around inlets? 

Admiral Ricomonpb. That is right. 

The CHarrman. In the boating season do you have any patrol that 
comes out from those inlets ¢ 

Admiral Ricumonp. Continually, sir. 

The Cuairman. To warn people and inspect them at those places ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Continually, sir. 

The Cuairman. Do you actually have a patrol that goes out from 
your shore station to warn them ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. We do, sir. As a matter of fact, I was about 
to say from some of the larger stations we even deploy during the 
summer. 

In the Chesapeake Bay area we deploy boats which can absent them- 
selves from the station to ports in the bay area. I will use that as an 
example. They will spot check in the area. They will go from place 
to place. 

The CHAirMAN. For instance, at an inlet with 16-foot boats with 
outboard motors, which are for hire, where they go from the inlet and 
into the ocean, does your patrol warn people about that ? 
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Admiral Ricumonp. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Tollefson ? 

Mr. TotieFson. Right on that point, what else can they do besides 
warn them / 

Admiral Ricumonp. As I say, if we actually stop a boat and board 
him and find that he does not have adequate equipment then he is cited 
for violation of the motorboat law. 

The Cuaiman. You mean a 16-foot skiff? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes, sir. He is required to carry certain 
equipment. It may be the minimal equipment. He may have inade- 
quate equipment and he would be cited for that violation. 

The Cuarrman. Under the existing Motorboat Act, what kind of 
life preservers is he required to carry, ‘where this boat is for rent / 

Admiral RicHmonp. It will vary with the type of the motorboat, 
sir. 

The CnarrmMan. Just a skiff with an outboard motor, let us say. 

Admiral RichmMonp. Let me clear up the question 

The CHarrmMan. A 16-foot skiff. 

Admiral RicoMonpb. On a 16-foot is he permitted to have seat cush- 
ions in lieu of life preservers ? 

The CHarrmMAn. Does it have to be over 16 feet ? 

Admiral RicomMonp. No. <A boat 16 feet and under comes in as the 
class A boat under the Motorboat Act, and he has to have certain 
equipment. 

The Cuarrman. Does he have to have lights? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Lights? 

The CuairmMan. Lights, yes. 

Admiral Ricumonp. No, sir; except for operating at night. 

Excuse me, sir. Motorboats of the class A type, less than 16 feet 
in length: | 





Lifesaving devices: One Coast Guard-approved life preserver, buoyant vest, 
ring buoy, or buoyant cushion in good and serviceable condition for each person 
on board. 

Lights: A combination light in the forepart of the boat, showing red to port, 
and green to starboard, from right ahead to 2 points abaft the beam, visible 
for 1 mile. A white light aft showing all around the horizon, visible for 2 miles. 
But if he is out in the daytime he does not have to carry that. 

The CHARMAN. He does not have to have lights ? 

Admiral Ricnmonp. In other words, if you boarded him in the day- 
time and he did not have that he would not be violating the law. 

The Cuairman, What about the life preservers / 

Admiral Ricumonp. The life preservers he must have. 

The CHairman. Is that a seat cushion / 

Admiral Ricumonp. A seat cushion is permissible. 

The CrarMman. It qualifies ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman. If he goes overboard in the ocean could he stay 
out there with a seat cushion / 

Admiral Ricumonp. Probably. It would depend a lot upon the in- 
dividual. 

I would say that the biggest difficulty with a seat cushion, whether 
you are out in the ocean or not, as I see it, is the problem of getting 
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to it. They have a tendency, when they are overboard, to get away 


pretty r apidly. 
The Cuarrman. Mr. Tollefson ? 


Mr. 


they were involved in a collision they would be thrown away from 
the boat and the cushions or life preservers would not do any good; 
would they / 

Admiral Rictimonn. That is correct, sir. It could be. 

Mr. TotLerson. Suppose that we were down in North Carolina at 
one of the inlets and we went out into the ocean and the water was 

\ little rough. Is there anything the Coast Guard can do to stop 
us from going out into water which it thinks is unsafe? 

Admiral RicumMonp. Not a thing, sir. 

Mr. Touuerson. Do we have those situations around the country, 
where the boats go beyond the inlet or across the bar and hit that 
rough ocean wi ater—where they could just tip right over; and they 
do—where you cannot doa thing to stop them from going out into that 

water ¢ 

Admiral Ricumonp. All we can do, sir, is to go after them and hope 
we get them. 

Mr. Totierson. A lot of them you do not get / 

Admiral RicumMonp. Some we do not get, sir. 

Mr. Touierson. What would you think of authority to direct a 
small-boat operator not to go into unsafe waters / 

Admiral Ricumonp. Well, right now I would be rather — 
of it. I would like to give the proposition a lot of thought, because : 

I indicated in my statement what you are talking about is really com- 
monsense, and I do not think you can legislate commonsense very 
well. 

The difficulty with this thing, sir, is that when you just say a 16- 
foot boat, there are so many types that it is a problem. In other 
words, it is entirely possible that you might have a 14-foot boat which 
would be a lot more seaworthy than, let us say, a 16- or 17-foot boat. 

Weather conditions and all are involved and have a controlling ef- 
fect on this, so that I do not believe that the authority that you men- 
tioned would be practicable in application. You would have a con- 
tinual argument between the person that feels he is entirely competent 
and safe to go out and the Coast Guard, maybe, in some cases being 
unduly restrictive, if you had such legislation. 

I just do not think it would work. That is a curbstone opinion. 
You have thrown a question at me. 

Mr. Totierson. The reason I asked the question is that I gathered 
from your statement—and especially two points here—that you do 
not like to have too much authority. For instance, you say here on 
page 7 in your first paragraph: 

As it is now, the penalty for conviction of reckless or negligent operation, 
deemed a misdemeanor under the Motorboat Act, is a fine not exceeding $2,000 
or imprisonment for a term of not exceeding 1 year, or both such fine and im- 
prisonment. The very severity of the penalty and the connotation of criminal- 


ity preclude effective action by the Coast Guard in attempting to enforce safer 
boating. 


{ do not understand that. 

\dmiral Ricumonp. Here is what we meant by that: At the pres- 
ent time the only penalty for reckless operation, as I said, is the im- 
prisonment and the very heavy fine. The net result is that it is not 





To.ierson. With respect to these small outboard motorboats, if 
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«i very effective tool for what in many instances might be reckless 
operation, because we have to turn the case over to the court, and the 
courts as a matter of practice will only take cases where it is of a very 
serious nature, as I indicated, such as the loss of life or something of 
that nature. 

I think I can say this: We would favor and we do favor—and I 
think we have this pretty well established—a reduction in the penalty, 
or making the penalty noncriminal. Make it like the assessed fine, if 
you want to, for reckless operation, which we could then apply against 
the people who in our opinion are actually operating in a reckless 
manner. 

Mr. To.tierson. I am wondering—I do not know this to be a fact— 
if we did not have a similar situation which arose when we started 
using a lot of automobiles, where somebody though, “Well, we had 
better get some State laws and local laws regarding safe operation. 

I suppose the people at that time objected to being regulated, but 
we found it to be absolutely necessary. With 25 million people now 
using boats, either as owners or passengers, it would seem we have 
reached a point where we need some regulatory authority and laws. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Well, what we are really advoe: ating is a civil 
penalty which could be assessed by the Coast Guard for reckless 
operation. Let us see how that might apply if there were such a 
thing: You asked me if I thought we ought to have legislation to 
prohibit the man from going out under certain circumstances. I do 
not think that that would be practicable. However, if we had a civil 
penalty for reckless operation and if a man insisted upon, shall I say, 
going out with an unseaworthy boat or in the face of adverse weather 
conditions, with a civil penalty we might then proceed again against 
him for reckless operation, and that would be a deterrent. It would 
not be a complete prohibition. 

As I understood your question about going out of the inlet, I thought 
you were speaking in terms of a complete prohibition on the part of 
the Coast Guard. If I have made the distinction, that is I think as 
far as we probably could go; to have the authority over reckless 
operation, whatever it might consist of ; whether it is excessive speed, 
operating under the influence of liquor, or going to sea when in a 
boat that is obviously unsafe or possibly overloaded. I mean, you 
may have a boat which might be safe enough with 1 or 2 people, but 
somebody will take it out with a half dozen people aboard. 

Mr. Totierson. Of course, I agree with you that there needs to be 
an educational process. That is true of automobile drivers, _ but 
in addition to that we do have a lot of laws throughout the Nation 
with respect to the operation of automobiles. 

We have learned you cannot rely entirely upon the educational 
process procedure. You have to have some laws to enforce because 
some people do not want to use commonsense at all. 

Mr. Mitter. Would the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Totuerson. Yes. 

Mr. Mititer. We have not reached the conclusion with respect to the 
automobile that we license the individual and not the automobile? 
The automobile may be licensed as against what may happen but 
when you get a license to drive a car, you can drive a light car or 
a heavy car and where you violate that license, you stand the chance 
of having it revoked in most States that prohibit you from driving 
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in the future, which is a great deterrent, and we require that license 
to be renewed in most States at least ev ery 3 years 

Mr. Toxierson. That is an excellent point, and is one to which I 
was coming, and with which I agree. 

However, Admiral, what would you think of making it necessary 
for a small-boat operator to be licensed ? 

Mr. Miter. For the individual to be licensed to operate the boat / 

Mr. Totierson. That is right; the individual. 

Admiral RicumMonp. I would like for any of my staff to correct me 
on this if I am wrong, but at the present time I would say that our 
feeling is that probably the most that the boating public is ready for 
and probably, shall we say, we should consider now is the permit that 
goes along with the numbering of the boat similar to what was done 
years ago in some of the States with regard to automobiles. As you 
know, years ago—I do not think there are too many now, but some 
of the States still do it—for a long time many of the Southern States, 
aut least, required when you got a license for your car that you also have 
un operating permit. 

Of course, most States now have separated the registration of your 
car from your operator's permit as such. 

I think that an overall operator's permit would be—I feel that you 
might put restrictive provisions on raerih generally, and I am not 
sure right now that it is necessary as an oper ator’s permit per se. In 
other words, to think in terms of each individual coming, we will say, 
before some agency and demonstrating his proficiency the same as you 
do for the operator’s permit for a car, my reaction right now is that 
that would be going a little strong at the present time. We may come 
to it, certainly, but I do not know. 

Mr. To.terson. Do you think any fewer persons would operate a 
boat or buy a boat simply because they had to go get a permit to oper- 
ate it, than is presently the case / 

Admiral Ricumonp. To begin with I think you would have a lot of 
violators for the simple reason of the administrative difficulty which 
is involved. I will put it this way: I think the operator’s permit mat- 
ter raises an administrative difficulty because a great deal of profi- 
ciency depends upon the type of boat th: at the man is operating. By 
und large the operator of one car can, or is generally going to be, the 
operator of a similar car. However, let us say a boy comes in and we 
lave decided on an operator’s permit and he gets the permit for an 
outboard motor of 16 feet. Are you going to restrict that to the boat, 
or are you going to, in terms of general operations, say, “Well, this is 
good up to operating a 40-foot Chris-Craft,” because the two are en- 
tirely dissimilar and the proficiency of one might not the the same as 
the other? 

In other words, I do not think you can make the comparison across 
the board that you can for automobiles. 

Mr. To.tterson. I assume you and I are thinking about the same 
thing. I believe you are thinking in terms, as I gather from your 
testimony, of granting a permit or a license to an individual if he can 
demonstrate his ability to operate any kind of boat of whatever cate- 
gory you want to put it in, but I am thinking in terms of a permit or a 
license which can be taken away from him or suspended for violating 
some Coast Guard regulation. 
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Admiral Ricumonp. Well, as I indicated, we thought of tying the 
permit as such to the numbering of the boat; in other words, to the 
registration of the boat, and I think you would have the same effective 
ponies: It does have this difliculty, of course: If he loans the 
oat to somebody else you could have an operator of the boat that had 
not been affiliated in the registration of the boat, but notwithstanding 
that, I think you would still have the same penalty provision. That 
would be in the sense or the possibility of proceeding against the boat 
if it were found to be recklessly operated or in violation of the law. 

Mr. Touterson. Mr. Chairman, I have taken up too much time by 
way of exploring this new thought, but Admiral Richmond, if your 
Department would give to you two things: No. 1 being the advisability 
of having a sort of a driver’s license for boat operators with special 
emphasis on the advisability of making that license revocable or 
making it suspendible for a period of time for a violation of Coast 
Guard regulations which might come about as a result of our pro- 
posed resolution or legislation; and also No. 2—this is different from 
the operation—but I think it would be important with reference to the 
advisability of having a law or a regulation under law which would 
make it possible for the Coast Guard to s: ay to a small-boat operator 
leaving an inlet and going into rough water which the Coast Guard 
deems as unsafe for that ty pe of boat that he cannot do it. 

When you drive an automobile, you drive on the highways and you 
do not say you cannot drive on this one because it is unsafe or that one 
because it is unsafe, but there is some relationship, I grant you, be- 
cause there are some highways on which you cannot drive in a certain 
direction. 

Those are the two points that I would like to have you look into. 

Admiral RichmMonp. We would be glad to do that, sir. 

Mr. Matiiiarp. Would the gentleman yield for a question / 

Mr. Totierson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maiuuiarp. Would not a part of this perhaps be resolved in this 
way! You point out that there is a lot more difference between the 
different types of boats than with automobiles and the knowledge re- 
quired to operate them. 

I have been thinking much more in terms of an operator's license 
which would not have to do with his ability to technically operate it, 
but which would go to knowledge of the safety rules and regulations. 
In other words, regardless of whether he is going to operate in a 16- 
foot craft, or a 60- foot craft, he should not be allowed to operate that 
craft unless he has established some knowledge of the rules of the 
road, so to speak, and the general safety regulati ions. 

In most States the automobile operator's license is divided into two 
parts: One is a demonstration that he knows how to operate the 
vehicle, and the other is his knowledge of the rules which apply to his 
operation. 

I think I can see the difficulty in trying to establish the qualifica- 
tions to operate a particular craft, but 1 ‘do not see the diffic ‘ulty in 

requiring that anybody who operates a craft understands some of the 
basie safety rules. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Well, we will give it some study, of course. 
This is not, understand, for the purpose of argument, but merely to 
point out the situation: You mentioned the automobile license. Of 
course, you are quite right. It not only goes to the mechanical end 
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of it such as the turn signals, the local speed regulations and that sort 
of thing which in most States is a fairly sizable body of specific mat- 
ters that any driver should know, but when you attempt to apply that 
to boat operations, the minute you get out, or unless the person 1s go- 
ing to operate on a particularly restrictive area where there happens 
to be some speed limits, or something like that, you do not have that 
same body of law even statewide. So, really, what you are thinking 
of is, that you would be giving the operator an examination in shall 
we say broad seam: mnship. In other words, if you get away from rudi- 
mentary seamanship, you get into seamanship generally. In other 
words, you do not have a body of specific matter on which you could 
conduct such an examination of the applicant. I am not saying it 
cannot be done, but I would point out that you cannot altogether draw 
a parallel between the automobile and boats. 

Mr. Maiiuiarp. Well, I recognize that, and I am not sure that we 
need to concern ourselves with a parallel but I think your own state- 
ment here to the effect that most people want to operate their boats 
safely and then picking up the point which Mr. Tollefson made, you 
have some kind of lever: age for enforcement and you might be able 
to lick this problem with the combination of the two. 

It seems to me if the Coast Guard were to make up a reasonable, 
simple book just as the California Department of Motor Vehicles does, 
that you can study and which contains the things that a fellow ought 
to know before he undertakes the operation of a boat, and then if you 
vive him an examination on it, you forcibly call his attention to the 
necessity for considering these things which a lot of people do not do 
tod: ay. 

Mr. Kuvezynsxt. Is not that in the law now? When you buy a boat 
vou must apply for a certificate? 

Admiral Ricumonp. A certificate of award of number, though. It 
las nothing to do with the operation of the boat, Mr. Kluezynski. 

Mr. Kivuczynsxt. I know that I bought a boat and I had to make 
upplication for a certificate, but I do not know whether I got it from 
the Coast Guard. It was from some Federal agency, and then they 
sent me a book of regulations to operate it. 

Mr. Mitier. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Kiuczynsxr. Yes. 

Mr. Mitier. Is there anything in the law today that would pro- 
hibit me, knowing nothing about boats, from going down here and 
getting in a boat and operating it on the Potomac River / 

Admiral Ricumonp. No, sir. 

Mr. Miter. In other words, I can walk out of this room and go 
down and get into a boat and it would be perfectly legal and I may 
not know the first thing about the operation of a boat ? 

Admiral RicuMmonp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. In most. States the issuance of a driver’s license today 
is based upon periodic inspection but I have never had a licensing 
authority ask me how do you shift from high to low, or how do you 
get into reverse. They ask me about the signals, and rules of the 
road, the speed zones, the rules in passing at certain places, how to 
pass cars and how to park and require, maybe, a demonstration that 
you can park. 

They not only do that, but they require periodic examinations and 
they stamp on my license that I have to have my glasses on when I 
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am driving. It has not restricted me. I know that those things have 
not restricted the use of automobiles throughout the country; they 
have increased the use of automobiles. In the District of Columbia, 
as you gentlemen know, who have licenses here, when you get to be 
around 65 you have to go down personally and take an eXamination 
every time, and I notice : that when you get to be 70, you have to take 
2 doctor with you when you go down. But that has not restricted 
the use of automobiles. 

I think it is terrible that a man can go out with no knowledge 
whatsoever of the sea and get into a boat and operate the thing. He 
is not only endangering himself but he is endangering the lives of 
others. 

Mr. Maitiiarp. If I may pursue that thought, it seems to me you 
pointed out. in your statement that probably the greatest need and 
probably the most of what is being done now is an Yeducational cam- 
paign. 

It seems to me the only way you can assure that everyone who 
operates a vessel is subjected to at least a minimum safety campaign 
is for you to put out the general rules and then make sure that the 
people understand them to an acceptable degree before they are per- 
mitted to operate a boat. 

Mr. Kluczynski’s comment, I think, is all right, except we are not 
now talking about, as we were a very few years ago, people that buy a 
boat. We are talking about people who can go and rent them any- 
where. They may own an outboard motor and take it around in the 
trunk of their car, and rent a boat but if it goes to the authority to 
operate, and you have been able to assure that that individual has at 
least had his attention forcibly called to the requirements of safet ty on 
navigable waters, I think you may have accomplished a great deal. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Insofar as the material that you spoke of, 
through the Auxiliary and through the Power Squadron, as I indi- 
cated in my statement, there is all kinds of material available for the 
conscientious person today for such purposes. 

Mr. MaiiiArp. What assurance do you have that the fellow who 
operates the boat has ever seen any of that material / 

Admiral Ricumonp. As I understand it, through the Auxiliary and 
other agencies we try to encourage them either to join, or, if not, to 
take our courses, but there is no requirement at the present time that 
anyone either educate himself or show any degree of competency 
before they start operating a boat. 

Maybe this will demonstrate the point: I do not know that this 
boy was not competent, but I had a rather interesting thing happen 
3 or 4 years ago. I was down in Texas and my host indicated that a 
certain person had not only a 47-foot Chris-Craft, but he had a 40-foot 
Matthews. He said, “You know, we had a review here several weeks 
ago,” and he said he took out both boats. He said he and his wife took 
out the Matthews, and he said his son took out the Chris-Craft. I said, 
“Well, is not that a pretty good-sized boat for one man to handle?” 
He kind of hesitated a minute, and then I got a happy thought. 1 
said, “How old is the son?” He said, “12 years old.’ 

Well, maybe the boy was absolutely competent, but I think a 47-foot 
Chris-Craft is a rather large vessel, even with automatic controls and 
everything else, because if anything goes wrong, I question whether 
a boy that age has the judgment to handle the boat. 
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The Cuairman. Admiral Richmond, around the various inlet waters 
there is building up today the business of renting small skiffs with 
outboard motors. 

Is there any responsibility which should be attached to the person 
that operates such a rental agency, and should it be done by the State, 
or by the Federal Government ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Well, I think at the present time the respon- 
sibility—I will put it this way: If you went and rented a boat from a 
livery owner today and that boat is found in violation, it is the livery 
owner, and not the operator that is in violation. In other words, if 
the Coast Guard boards a livery boat that has been hired, that is the 

case. That has raised some rather interesting questions. Generally, 
I think the livery owners have been doing ‘everything they can to 
distribute information and keep the people from going out in their 
boats and violating the law; that is, they have a supplement of life 
preservers in many "instances ‘for children and they have signposts, and 
so forth. In fact, up in the ninth district which is the lakes area, 
the liverymen have recently organized with the Coast Guard and they 
are drawing up a sort of a form of agreement to the effect that if you 
hire a boat from one of them you agree to hold the livery owner free 
from liability if you are in v iolation. 

I do not know whether it will actually hold up in court, but it does 
have this effect; that certainly anybody coming down to hire a boat 
from this livery owner and having to sign this : agreement, will make 
him stop and think of the possibility of safe navigation and what 
he should have when he goes out. 

In other words, he is not going to sign the thing unless he is pretty 
well assured himself that he is not going to be in violation. 

The Cuatrman. In the majority of the cases, does not a man with his 
wife and children who is around a place which is renting boats, go in 
and hire a boat in the office, and they tell him to go out and take boat 
No. 17 or 18% That is about the way it works; is not that right / 
Ioes anyone supervise how many people he can put in the boat, or 
does anyone determine whether he knows how to handle the boat ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. It will vary entirely with the livery owner. I 
think the majority of the livery owners are reliable, and are desirous 
to do the right thing. Actually, and quite frankly also, they do not 
want to be held for a violation. So, as I s say, most of the livery owners 
now are posting signs to the degree that they police their boats as they 

«o out, but I cannot answer that question. As I say, it will vary. 

The Cuairman. Is it a State matter or a Federal matter? 

Admiral Ricumonp. There are some States that do control it, I 
believe. However, I cannot give you the names of any right now. At 
the present time generally where the question arises is when we find 
one of the boats in violation. 

The CHarrMan. If a man just goes down and rents a boat, and he 
goes out, is there any limit on the number of people he could put in it? 

Admiral Ricumonp. No, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, should that matter be subject to the super- 
vision of the States, or the Federal Government ? 

Admiral Ricumonpb. Well, I think that would probably be a State 
requirement, and I think it could probably be very well handled by 
simply posting the number in each boat. 
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The Cuatrman. Are most of the accidents at summer and water 
pagincotg i places in the 16-foot class skiff with an outboard motor, 

are they in the in-board motor type? 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is pretty hard to answer. In the first 
place, the statistics as I indicated are very fragmentary. They run all 
the way from speedboats cuting into an area where there are bathers. 
This is a complex problem, and maybe my staff will not back me up, 
but I would say right now that probably percentagewise the greatest 
percentage of accidents come from water skiing where one w ay or an- 
other someone gets thrown from the water skis or the man who is op- 
erating the towing boat is not paying attention to what is ahead of 
him and either has a collision or something of that nature. However, 
that is only an impression. It seems to me that I hear more of that 
right now than any of the other. 

Of course, there is ¢ always the case, as I say, of the hot rodder who 
will show off, you know, in a boat, just as they do with automobiles. 
They do not want to be “chicken,” you see, and they will open up. I 
think that is the expression of the teen-agers now : “Don’t chicken out. 
They will run in small boats at full speed i in areas where they should 
not run them. 

Mr. Garmatz. Admiral, getting back to the 16-foot boat, they come 
under the Motor Boat Act, but they do not come under the numbering 
act: is that correct ? 

\dmiral Ricumonp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Garmatrz. When you speak about controlling the fellow who 
voes out of the inlet in bad weather, what control do you have over 
him or what right to do you have to tell him he cannot go out into the 
open 4 

Admiral Rrcumonp. None. 

Mr. Garmatz. No more than you could tell a bus driver that he 
cannot take a bus out in rainy weather? 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Garmatz. All you can do is to warn him? 

Admiral Ricumonp. We could warn him, and we could board him 
if we saw him going out and if we find he does not have the required 
equipment aboard, we could cite him for a violation. 

Mr. Garmatz. There is no way of turning him back / 

Admiral Ricumonp. No, sir: because that is only a civil liability. 

Mr. Garmatz. Getting to the classification of these so-called licenses 
of the individual, could there not be some way of separating between 
the fellow who is allowed to have a boat of a certain size or of a cer- 
tain power or something of that sort, the same as you have a chauffeur’s 
license for the operation of an automobile / 

Admiral Ricumonp. Oh, yes, it could be done. 

Mr. Garmatz. For instance, with a 16-foot outboard motorboat, you 
could classify it some way and limit it to that classification ¢ 
Admiral Ricumonp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garmatz. If you have an operator's license today, you cannot 
‘ive certain types of trucks or buses / 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garmatrz. Your examination is entirely different for those 
purposes than the examination for an operator's license. 

As Mr. Miller said, of course, if you are in a boat and if you get 
a signal from the stern and do not hear the signal, there is not much 
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good in having the signals. There might have to be a certain amount 
of physical examination or at least the person who gets the license 
should be able to see or hear. 

Those are some of the points which I think should be considered. 

Admiral Ricumonp. As I indicated in my statement, we have a 
requirement for an operator who carries passengers for hire, and in- 
cidentally, that examination is a fairly simple examination. How- 
ever, | am sure that in the past year or so I have had correspondence 
with members of this committee—if not this committee, with other 
Members of Congress—about someone who claims he has been op- 
erating a boat for years, but we feel is either color blind or something, 
and we feel he should not have an operator’s permit. 

You would think we were taking his only means of making a living 
right away from him. Then, of course, we have a problem right now 
down in the Louisiana area because some of the people down there are 
excellent boatmen, but they are engaged in carrying pammongive for 
hire and they do not speak the E nglish language. They speak Cajun 
or patois French of some sort. We feel that anyone carrying passen- 
gers for hire certainly should be able to converse with his passengers. 

I really wonder when you get into this operator’s permit business 
whether it is going to be quite as effective as we would like to think 
it would be. Maybe so. I am not throwing these out as objections, 
but I am just trying to discuss them with the committee so you can 
see the nature of the overall problem. 

Mr. Garmatz. | saw an example of what you were talking about 
awhile ago with reference to your trip to Texas, just recently in the 
nouth of Chesapeake Bay. There was a lady driver of a boat whom 
| would judge to be about 40 years old, and she had 3 children in the 
boat. They all had lifejackets. They had been out in the bay and 
when she got back one of the boys—I do not know whether it was her 
son or not—got in the boat. He looked to be about 14 years old. It 
Was a 16-foot boat, and away they went with the other people in it. 
Just as soon as the mother got out, the son got in and away they went 
up and down the river. There was a terrific amount of traffic there, 
then, all up and down that particular area. 

I think if the committee wanted to go around and take a look at 
these operations, and not necessarily promoting a trip in my own back- 
vard, right here in this area you have a tremendous amount of small- 
hoat traffic at small bathing beaches, ranging up to a much larger 
scale at Ocean City, Md., where you have the 40- or 50-foot fishing 
boats. They go out every day in the bay. You have also a lot of these 
small outboard motorboats flitting around and you could really get 
a good idea of the matter up to 35-foot boats in and around these var- 
ious resorts where they have these public beaches with anywhere from 
500 or 600 or 700 to 1,000 people each at those places. You do have the 
— Guard boats right at Baltimore and one stationed at Ocean 

‘itv, Md. We ought to get a good slant of the overall picture, includ- 
ing the yachting, the fishing, and commercial industries end of it. and 
a}so the pleasure end of it, ina 1-day trip. 

Admiral Rrenwonp. As T told the chairman, during the summer 
months in the Chesapeake Bay area they move 3 of our 40-footers into 
the Chesapeake Bay area from down the coast some place, and move 
them from place to place. IT have a little place down below Chesa 
peake Beach and I think last summer because the area is so large they 
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were in there checking the boats in that particular area just once that 
I saw them during the summer. But there is an awful lot of boats in 
( ‘hesapet ike Bay. “Of course, the Baltimore group takes the upper area 
and they move around. In addition to that we have the job of patrol- 
ing regattas as they come along, but it is only a spot check at the 
present time. 
~ IT might mention this to the committee, and I think you are going to 
come more and more aware of it as your hearings go on: I do not think 
we can minimize it. It was mentioned here about the inlets and I 
think there is a tendency here to think of salt water almost exclusively, 
but I do not think we should overlook the tremendous bodies of water 
that have been created in the interior of the United States either be- 
cause of power dams, flood control and for various reasons where you 
have in the last few years created a large boating populace. In many 
instances ae people in those cases are causing more trouble for two 
reasons: (1) We are not able to patrol in most cases and (2) the people 
do not seats you might say, the innate respect for water that I think 
: person born and bred along the coast might have, even if they lack 
the experience. People realize that you can get into trouble on a body 
of water along the coast, but when you get into the interior where these 
lakes have been created, it is a different proposition. One of the first 
of these lakes was the TVA Authority. Norris Dam backed up a lake 
lehind it for 180 miles, if Iam not mistaken. It is a tremendous body 
of water. Others are not so large, but 90 percent of the time those 
bodies of water are comparatively safe except for depth. However, 
thev can be very dangerous when you have a bad windstorm or thun- 
derstorm or even a tornado, and they become very quickly unsafe. 

The situation today, as I think I told this committee once before, 
is this: A boy on the farm in Kansas or someplace in the Middle West 
can send away to Sears, Roebuck and he can buy himself a package 
\ it and turn out a fairly good boat, and a sizable one. He can put 
a 25- or 40-horsepower motor on it, and without realizing it, he has 
created an instrument which unless properly handled can get him 
into an awful lot of trouble, and what is worse, get other people into 
a lot of trouble. 

Mr. Garmatrz. When that boy makes that boat or buys a boat that 
is already set up, what notification does he receive to the effect that 
le comes under the Motor Boat Act 4 

Admiral Ricumonp. None, sir. 

Mr. Garmatz. If he goes out and gets caught breaking some regu- 
lation under the Motor Boat Act, what happens? 

Admiral Ricroonp. He would be cited for a violation. 

Mr. Garmatz. But you have no way of knowing that he was vio- 
lating anything. 

Admiral Ricimonp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Garmatz. Is there any way you can make the owner do some- 
thing? Iam just thinking out loud, that regardless of who buys the 
hoat he must at least apply to the Government some w ay or ee 
or a certain branch of the State government or the Coast Guard 1 
see whether he comes under these categories or not. When you charge 
au boy with some violation, he does not know he is res sponsib le for it. 


Admiral Ricumonp. You mean the seller of either the kit or the 
motor / 


Mr. Garmarz. Yes, sir. 
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Admiral Ricumonp. Yes, sir; it could be done with the cooperation 
from the operators. In fact, I facetiously once suggested to, I be- 
lieve it was Mr. Rule that maybe outboard motor manufacturers 
ought to put a notice on the back of the construction kit with a skull 
and habeas on it like they do on a poison bottle, just to warn 
them. I realize that is a facetious suggestion, but it would point out 
that this motor could under certain conditions be dangerous. 

Mr. Garmatz. And probably put one paragraph en their adver- 
tising to this effect : “Check with your local Coast Guard officer, and 
find out what is necessary to operate this boat as to requirements and 
safety, and so forth.” 

They should be notified to some extent about it. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Well, of course, again some of these people 
are operating on bodies of water that would not come under the Coast 
Guard’s jurisdiction, and that becomes a State problem. If the lake 
is not part of the navigable waters, then it is entirely a State matter. 
As, for example, up in New Hampshire on Lake Winnipesaukee that 
is entirely a State matter. 

Mr. Garmatz. I understand there is a law which was recently signed 
that there could be flags used on these vessels, and that a Congress- 
man could fly his congressional flag on the back of his yacht. 

Mr. Auten. Admiral, I have not gotten clear in my mind what 
boats, if any, are exempt from all inspection regulations and other 
controls. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Well, strictly speaking, if you mean by “in- 
spection” the boarding of the boat in connection with a violation of the 
Motor Boat Act, there is no boat propelled by motors—I think that is 
correct—that does not come under the Coast Guard requirements as 
far as the application of the motorboat law in concerned. In other 
words, anything under 16 feet propelled by a motor or motors would 
be a class A boat. 

Of course, as I indicated in my statement, there are a lot of people, 
for example, who have basically a sailboat, we will say, who when 
the wind gives out stick on, we will say, a small outboard motor and 
kick it along, and probably would actually come under the terms of the 
Motor Boat Act. 


Mr. ALLEN. Does a sailboat with no mechanical propulsion come 
under any act? 


Admiral Ricumonp. Insofar as it involves the use of the term 
“enforcement.” 

Mr. Aten. There is no law that requires fire extinguishers or life 
preservers or regulations as to capacity or anything of that sort on 
a sailboat ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is correct. 

Mr. ALLEN. Would a rowboat be in the same category ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Atten. What happens to a rowboat if an outboard is put on it ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. It becomes subject to the Motor Boat Act. 

Mr. Auten. If you take the outboard off the motorboat, is that then 
out from under the Motor Boat Act? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes, sir. In other words, if you were out in 
a rowboat with an outboard motor on it, and if you could get rid of 


the motor before you were boarded by the Coast Guard, you would 
not be in violation of the law. 
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Also, another thing about the Motor Boat Act is that for the actual 
enforcement of the As we must find the boat underway. In other 
words, if we board you alongside the dock all we can do is warn you. 
You are not in operation as long as you are not underway. In other 
words, operation and the condition go together. We do that in many 
instances. We go aboard and say, “@Look, how many passengers do 
you carry?” and they say, “Well, we carry 25 or 26. ”” If they do not 
have enough life preservers we tell them, “You had better get enough 
preservers on here because if we catch you out, you are in v iolation.” 

If you were tied up alongside the dock and had 10 people aboard and 
did not have a single life preserver, you are not in violation of the law. 

Mr. ALLEN. Do- you know whether or not there are any areas in the 
Nation where the incidence of accidents is higher than elsewhere ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. No, sir, as I say; our statistics, sir in this 
thing, are very spotty. 

Mr. AtLEN. Could you give us some indication as to who has the 
best statistics ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. I do not think anyone has them, sir. That is 
the trouble. You can get certain things. You can get statistics on 
drownings as are indic: ated, and maybe at the end of this year we can 
give you some indication even though it is only voluntary about that 
situation. We are trying to get through the Auxiliary and the Power 
Squadron, reports of all kinds of accidents this year, and if we are 
able to continue that for several years we can get a clue about it. 

Mr. Aten. I am beginning to think that we are going to have to 
have some kind of a license or something like that, rE fairly 
soon. 

I am wondering if it would be pr: acticable to pass some Federal law 
indicating that the Federal Government would put in a licensing sys- 
tem in those areas where the State does not, but with the thought in 
mind that the States should be encouraged to handle the licensing of 
motorboat operators right along with the licensing of automobile 
operators. 

Do you see anything impracticable about that operation / 

Admiral Ricumonp. No, sir. There is one thing in talking about 
this question of State legislation, and why we took the stand that we 
think there ought to be a basic Federal law, you might say, that had 
minimum requirements, and then leave it up to the States: We do not 
like to see anything done or would not like to see anything done which 
would restrict boating unduly. I am a little afraid that on the ques- 
tion of certain types of regulations you might get into that with your 
State legislation unless it was pr etty -arefully worked out for this 
reason: There is a tendency to think of States in terms again of the 
automobile, but the point is when you are operating on the roads of any 
State which you want to pick out, you are definitely on the roads of that 
State. However, unfortunately, i in the water areas you can get into 
a rather complex situation. Well, we will take the Mississippi River, 
for example. As I recall it, the State line runs down roughly the 
middle of the river, there. Well, now, if you go up, say, to Missouri, 
Ohio, or Illinois, and if per chance you got into State legislation, you 
could get into conflicting laws and that is wl hy I stressed this possi- 
bility of conflict between the three States. I do not say you will, but 
i think it is a danger that we have to watch out for both from an en- 
forcement standpoint and from the standpoint of jurisdiction. 
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You will have a problem of enforcement even if you get reciprocity. 
You have always the problem of reciprocity and then, as I say, en- 
forcement. That is one thing that I think could be borne in mind when 
we speak of the States. State law is not quite the same entity as it is 
when you are talking about automobile laws, because of the fact that 
in many instances your State waters go out quite a Ways and may 
converge or be an adjunct or abut on other State waters, with no well- 
defined demarkation of where one State stops and the other State 
begins. 

Mr. ALLEN. Could you tell me what kind of insurance is carried 
to cover small boats’ Is it collision, accident, and that sort of thing? 

Admiral RicHmonpb. Generally, I would say that yachts carry 
such insurance. I think I am right on this. However, I am not an 
expert in this particular field, but “T would say anyone who has a cabin 
cruiser or yacht-type boat would probably carry pretty comprehen- 
sive insurance against injuries to passengers and other persons and 
collision. It is practically the same as you would carry on auto- 
mobiles. I would say as the size of the boat decreases I would be 
inclined to believe if they carry insurance at all it is probably to 
protect their investment. I doubt if many outboard small boat opera- 
tors carry insurance to cover passengers. 

Mr. Autien. I was wondering if we could get in this licensing 
business by requiring the insurance companies to inspect the licenses 
before issuing insurance or if you could have an outboard motor 
concern that required a license to be shown before an outboard motor 
would be sold to the ultimate consumer, as it were, or if you could 
require as the drive-it-yourself people do and as others do that a 
license be shown before you rent a boat? 

Admiral Ricumonp. T would not say you could not, but you do not 
require General Motors to make you show an operator’s permit before 
they sell you a Cadillac. 

Mr. Miiier. But vou cannot operate it. When you go down and try 
to rent a Hertz car without a drivers’ license, see how far you would 
vel. 

Admiral Ricumonp. It would be possible if we had an operator's 
permit. It could very well apply to the liveryman. I quite agree. 
I understand Mr. Allen’s question. 

Mr. Auten. I was getting at all possibilities I could think of, but 
there are probably a lot better ones that I have not thought of. 

I have one other comment on this business of restricting an operator 
from going out into dangerous waters. 

I do think they have a precedent in the control of highways where 
the traffic officers will close the road because of snow “conditions or 
refuse a driver the privilege of going over the road unless he has 
chains. In the national parks the r angers close some roads at cer- 
tain times of the year, because of their hazardous condition. 

Why could you not do the same sort of thing with respect to small 
hoats going out into rough waters ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Well, it is such a relative thing, sir. That is 
the difficulty. Maybe I should put this in the record, but I would 
hate to be, if some of your committee were down at the Outer Banks 
recently—I would hate to be 7" boatswain in charge of the station 
that would tell this committee I did not feel the boat was safe, and 
that they could not go out, because you get into a matter of opinion. 
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What is safe one time is not safe another time, and it is very, very 
difficult to say with certainty. You see, we have the reverse of it. 
Unless we err on the side of caution in what you suggested and you 
go out and then something happens to a boat, then you get the reverse 
of it, “Why did the C oast Guard let them go out ?” In other words, 
“they should have known that there were unsafe conditions before 
they ever went out there.” 

Mr. AuLEN. Well, it is true, is it not, that if one of these boats goes 
out when it is unsafe and actually gets into trouble that it not only 
endangers the people who are on the boat, but it end: angers the people 
who are trying to pick them up? 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Aten. It is not a matter of a man just taking a chance with 
his own life, but he endangers others who have nothing to prevent 
him from endangering them. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Well, it is an awfully hard one to answer that 
way, sir. 

This does not have anything to do directly with boats, but it is the 
same principle, and I give it to you as an example: 

Several years ago, or right after the war, down at Virginia Beach, 
we found a lot of people were buying these 14-foot collapsible life- 

rafts as surplus property. What they did not realize was that if you 
got an offshore breeze, they would be on their way to Europe. 

So, we found a DUKW there, and the DUKW was being used prac- 
tically continuously to go out and bring people back and then they 

aggravated the situation because they found that they liked the ride. 
They would ride out and the Coast Guard would go after them. So, 
there was not anything to prevent them from doing | it. 

I say that if a person is not going to have commonsense enough 
in the operation of a boat, I just do not think you can legislate him 
nor do I think you could put prohibitions on him from going out in 
the face of bad weather. 

Mr. Totterson. Would the gentleman yield at that point ? 

Mr. Aten. Yes. 

Mr. Toiterson. Reading from this report of the joint legislative 
committee of the State of New Y ork, I quote the following from that 
report: 

The Coast Guard, according to the Washington report in January 1956, out- 
side of yachting designations, is fully convinced that some form of licensing 
of all boat operators is essential. ’ 

The article quotes one Coast Guard officer as follows: 


Voluntary educational efforts to stimulate safety consciousness have evidently 
proved inadequate. The stimulation of responsibility and safety consciousness 
appears to be achievable only by some form of compulsory licensing of pleasure- 
craft operators. 

I do not know which Coast Guard officer that was. 

Admiral Ricumonp. It might even have been me, Mr. Tollefson. 
I am not sure. But I do not think we have changed too much from 
that. I think the discussion here has been on the question of whether 
as I said earlier it should be a combined registration and operator's 
certificate. In other words, whether the registration could carr y with 
it some authority to operate or whether you should think in terms of 
everyone who is going to operate a boat, and make them come in and 
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take an operator’s permit as distinguished from the registration of 
the boat. I think that is where the discussion this morning has 
differed. 

Mr. TotiEFson. Knowing you as I do, I know you would not shy 
away from work, but I think you are a little softhearted. 

Admiral Ricumonp. In what respect, sir? Not wanting to do the 
licensing ? 

Mr. Totterson. Yes. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Well, I am not entirely, sir. I think you are 
going to find, and I am only prophesying and I am sure it will not 
deter the committee, but I think you will find a tremendous amount of 
opposition. 

Mr. Totuerson. Just like we did when we first started issuing auto- 
mobile licenses ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. It could be, sir, but going back to 1940—and 
I am sure Mr. Bonner was on the committee at that time—when we 
got the Motor Boat Act through it was a simple question of carrying 
the certificate of award number aboard the boat, and there was a tre- 
mendous amount of opposition to such a simple request as that. 

From the standpoint of the motorboat operators, you would have 
thought that we were really asking them for something which was 
very, very unreasonable. It is true that they have grown to accept 
it, and probably this is the reason: I am not sure that the operator’s 
permit as such today is necessary. It may be. As I tried to indicate, 
we have been studying this and I do not think we have come to any 
definite, firm ideas on a lot of these things yet, because it is a very 
complex problem, and I am sure that the committee would realize 
it as they get into it further, and as you hear the different ideas from 
the different groups of people. You cannot generalize on it. You 
‘cannot say, “We will treat all boats the same,” because you will have 
special conditions. The conditions that apply for the cabin cruiser 
will not be comparable necessarily to the conditions that apply for 
the outboard or possibly the sailboat, and I think any attempt to try 
to wrap this up into a neat, small package is going to be awfully 
difficult, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Along the line of Mr. Allen’s questions, here is 
an article that appeared in the Washington Post entitled “Better Sea- 
manship Needed.” The heading reads: “Accident Rate Boosts Boat 
Insurance Cost,” by Peggy Reynolds. It goes on to discuss an inquiry 
with insurance people and what takes place, and what they had better 
do. It winds up as follows: 


His costs are high, however, because so many boatmen do lose their boats. 
Nearly all insurance companies hiked their rates within the past few months 
because experience, especially among the smaller boat types, has been awful. 

What can be done about it? Well, better care and operation on the part of 


the boating public will bring rates down again, just as carelessness has boosted 
them. 


I am going to ask that this article be made a part of the record 
at this point. 
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(The article referred to follows:) 
{From the Washington Post, June 30, 1956] 
BETTER SEAMANSHIP NEEDED—ACCIDENT RATE Boosts Boat INSURANCE CosT 
(By Peggy Reynolds) 


“I wish my customers,” said the marina operator, “would be considerate 
enough to carry insurance.” 

Jim wasn’t going into the insurance business. He was simply grumbling about 
an expensive accident which had occurred the night before. A customer’s boat 
had snapped a mooring line and chewed up the craft in an adjoining slip. The 
damaged boat had been left in Jim’s custody and he felt responsible. 

“I don’t care,” he went on, “whether people insure their own boats or not. 
Let ’em sink, burn, or smash up. That’s the owner’s own worry. 

“But the same owner is responsible for the damage he might do to someone 
else’s property. Worse yet, someone other than he might get hurt by that 
boat.” 

What is involved in insuring a boat? I went to see Ed Lindblom, a local 
marine-insurance specialist. “Ironically,” he said, “a lot of owners have liability 
insurance on their boats without realizing it. 

“Tf you own a Sailboat less than 26 feet long, an outboard-powered boat of any 
size or power, or an inboard-powered boat, your legal responsibility is covered 
by a personal liability policy. 

“You probably bought such a policy in case someone trips on your front 
steps, or in the event you slice a golf shot into a picture window. 

“If you have a larger boat, not covered by personal liability, you can obtain 
a policy on the boat itself. It will be more expensive, but then you’re a bigger 
risk.” 

You can become a magnanimous sort of chap, Ed pointed out, when you carry 
liability insurance. After vou ram another boat, tell the skipper to have repairs 
made and send you the bill. (Of course, too many bumps, and no company will 
insure you.) 

How about “hull” insurance, covering the boat itself against loss or damage? 
“Be sure,” said Ed, “that the policy suits your boat, and the use you make of it. 

“There is a special outboard policy and usually the full marine contract is 
used for sailboats, auxiliaries, and inboards. While the outboard policy covers 
a boat being trailed over the highways, the full marine policy does not without 
special extension. 

Usually, no policy covers power racing unless it is specially designed to do so. 
The marine contract, however, includes sailboat racing, but excludes spars and 
sails while racing unless you have the policy extended. 

“If you have a larger boat, particularly an older one, the insurance company 
will inspect it. Besides telling us the condition of the boat, the inspector tells 
the owner what he can do to make his craft more seaworthy. 

“Often,” he continued, “a small-boat owner would rather risk losing a boat 
than pay what seems like the high cost of hull insurance. 

“His costs are high, however, because so many. boatmen do lose their boats. 
Nearly all insurance companies hiked their rates within the post few months 
because experience, especially among the smaller-boat types, has been awful. 

“What can be done about it? Well, better care and operation on the part 
of the boating public will bring rates down again, just as carelessness has boosted 


them.” 

The Cuatrman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. Admiral, for the benefit of those members of the 
committee who have not had an opportunity to question you, we will 
now adjourn the meeting until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Thereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., on Tuesday, July 3, 1956. ) 
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STUDY OF RECREATIONAL BOATING SAFETY 


TUESDAY, JULY 3, 1956 


House or ReprESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Mercuant MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D.C. 


The committee met at 10 a. m., in the committee room of the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, Hon. Herbert C. 
Bonner (the chairman) presiding. 

The CHatrman. The committee will come to order. We have in- 
vited Admiral Richmond back this morning so that those members 
of the committee who did not have an opportunity to ask him questions 
about this subject yesterday could have the opportunity to do so this 
morning. Mr. Ray. 

Mr. Ray. I did not get to hear the last 2 minutes of the proceedings 
yesterday. However, I think the questioning developed two problems 
which were probably a little confusing or mixed; that is, the problems 
of licensing the vessel, inspecting and certifying it as to its capacity 
and the area in which it may operate; that is, the ground that is cov- 
ered by the inspection and certification of the boat to carry passengers 
fer hire. Is it your idea that such inspection and certification could 
well be required for motorboats, passing for the moment the question 
of the administrative complications which may be involved ? 


STATEMENT OF VICE ADM. ALFRED C. RICHMOND, COMMANDANT, 
UNITED STATES COAST GUARD; ACCOMPANIED BY REAR ADM. 
H. T. JEWELL, CHIEF, OFFICE 0F MERCHANT MARINE SAFETY; 
CAPT. E. A. COFFIN, JR., EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, MERCHANT 
MARINE COUNCIL; J. D. DEZENDORF, OFFICE OF MERCHANT 


MARINE SAFETY; AND A. E. JOHNSON, LEGAL DIVISION, COAST 
GUARD—Resumed 


Admiral RicuMmonp. I think that would be possible; yes, sir. I think, 
returning to the question raised yesterday as to restricting boats under 
certain conditions, I think possibly if the committee finds it is desirable 
tc restrict small boats from operating in deep water that it might be 
a better approach to think in terms of inspecting boats for equipment 
and restricting them as to where they might operate under certain 
conditions. 

Mr. Ray. I was trying to get away from the idea of restricting. We 
are already trying to authorize them for a limited scope. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ray. If they go beyond that scope, then they incur the penal- 
ties, whatever they may be, of the act, and I would expect that they 
would incur insurance hazards. 
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Admiral Ricumonp. Yes; I assume so. 

Mr. Ray. And the policies might be canceled if they went outside 
of that area. Would not that be pretty effective ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes; it definitely would be. 

Mr. Ray. And on the operating side, I recall testimony on the pas- 
senger for hire inspection of boats, the inspection of boats carrying 
passengers for hire that the power squadrons and the Coast Guard 
Auxiliary boats felt that they could take over that job by and large in 
the waters that are subject to, and within Federal jurisdiction, that 
you could delegate to them the inspection and certification. 

Admiral Ricumonp. They may have felt that way but I do not think 
when it comes to the inspection of vessels, by that I mean on the ques- 
tion of their seaworthiness, dangerous practices or whether a boat is 
properly bulkheaded for general safety, speaking of the question of 
carrying passengers for hire, I do not think that that can be delegated. 

Mr. Ray. You do not think that it can? 

Admiral Ricumonp. No, sir. 

Mr. Ray. How much of the work that would be involved in certifica- 
tion of the kind that we have been talking about could be delegated ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. I do not believe that any of the certification, 
as such, can be delegated. 

On the question of law enforcement and in the inspection field that 
is the PDD of the Coast Guard, and a legal responsibility and 
I do not believe that you can delegate a legal responsibility to a non- 
governmental agency. 

Mr. Ray. Going back to this question of authorizing operations 
within a particular area that would not be as important with respect 
to the inland waters as it would with respect to the seacoast waters, 
would it ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Ray. Could you put it in reverse and say that it is only im- 
portant in the seacoast areas ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Thinking in terms of the questions of yester- 
day where we were speaking of boats operating in inlets, and then 
venturing out into the open sea, I would say, yes, sir; there may be 
certain inland waters where you might have a boat and want to restrict 
its operation. I do not know of them offhand. I am not sure that 
it is the area as much as it is a question of proximity to certain dangers. 
What I was thinking about when I clarified my answer was that we 
have had a number of cases arise where small boats, particularly, have 
gotten too close to dam areas, and there has been a loss of life, because 
they were either swept over the dam or got into trouble in that gen- 
eral area, 

Mr. Ray. That would not be anything that you could handle by in- 
spection or certification. 

Admiral Ricumonp. No; that would not be anything that we could 
handle by inspection or certification, but it might come under this 
question of restriction of areas, if you went that far. 

Mr. Ray. I should think that would have to come under it in con- 
nection with boats, in connection with some regulation over their 
service. Are there other factors of the inspection and certification 
problem which relate principally to the seacoast areas ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. You ask that as a question, you say are there? 
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Mr. Ray. Yes. Iam trying to see how much the Coast Guard would 
have to stretch inland if they were charged with responsibility in this 
area. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Well, under the basic laws, looking at this 
question a little differently with respect to stretching inland, we are 
already inland. Under the basic laws, we are charged with law en- 
forcement on the navigable waters of the United States, and, there- 
fore, in the broad concept of it, we are already inland. There is the 
practical matter as to what extent we are there. 

Mr. Minter. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Ray. Yes, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miniter. May I ask the admiral to define the term “navigable 
waters”? I do not know just what navigable waters are, in some 
instances. 

Mr. Ray. I think we might spend the day on that, but I will be glad 
to have him answer the question. 

Mr. Miturr. I just want to know what he means by navigable 
waters. 

Admiral Ricumonp. I would like to be able to do just what you are 
asking, Mr. Miller, to define navigable waters. Most of you gentle- 
men are lawyers. 

Mr. Miter. No; I am not. 

Admiral Ricumonp. You all recognize that navigable waters of the 
United States from a lawyer’s standpoint and through admiralty de- 
cisions, have been extended until now, under, I believe, the Appa- 
lachian decision, they can be any waters of the United States which 
are navigable, in fact, or which may be made so. With modern en- 
gineering, I suppose you could say with a liberal construction that 
practically any creek in the United States could eventually become 
navigable. 

Mr. Mixxer. I believe there was a definition which was used in the 
old days which said any water which would float a log 6 inches in 
diameter. It did not say how long the log should be. 

Admiral Ricumonp. The situation from the Coast Guard’s stand- 
point is this, Mr. Miller 

Mr. Mutter. That is what I wanted. 

Admiral Ricumonp. We do not, ordinarily, simply as an adminis- 
trative matter, attempt to extend our jurisdiction. If you, as a tax- 
payer on any body of water that might reasonably be considered 
navigable ask the question, then the C ommandant of the Coast Guard 
under the Appalachian decision has to almost, in effect, rule that it 
is a navigable body of water, and we have to then answer the question 
as to what extent are we going to render law enforcement, search and 
rescue, and aids to navigation on that particular body of water. That 
is what I meant in answering Mr. Ray, to say that technically, we are 
all over the United States right now as a practical thing. 

Mr. Miiuer. I assume that the waters impounded behind these big 
dams are navigable waters if the Commandant is requested to police 
them and they fall within the purview of the act. 

Admiral Ricumonp. They do. 

Mr. Miuter. If the stream runs to the sea, but I assume if it does 
not run to the sea, it would be otherwise. 

Admiral Ricumonp. I think that is correct 

Mr. Miter. Do you assume jurisdiction over Great Salt Lake? 
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Admiral Ricumonp. No; that is one that we can avoid because it 
would be pretty hard to get to Great Salt Lake. 

Mr. Minter. Yes. 

Admiral Ricumonp. But Lake Tahoe, on the other hand, is a navi- 
gable water of the United States. 

Mr. Mutter. Lake Mead is impounded in two States. 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is a navigable body of water. 

Mr. Mixier. How about Shasta Lake / 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is considered part of the navigable wa- 
ters of the United States. 

Mr. Mitier. Thank you very much, Mr. Ray. I just wanted to get 
my thinking straight on this. 

Admiral Ricumonp. M: any of these waters may be declared naviga- 
ble by the Army engineers because for flood control or other develop- 
ment purposes, they may have to declare them navigable in order to 
spend Federal funds on them. Furthermore, the Federal Power Com- 
mission may also. 

Mr. Miter. How about the Bureau of Reclamation / 

Admiral Ricumonp. No, I do not believe that the Bureau of Recla- 
mation has ever declared any waters of the United States navigable. 
So, we may have this sort of a situation, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion may create a power dam or build a power dam and create a lake 
behind it, thereby creating a navigable water of the United States 
which, thereby, falls under the jurisdiction of the Coast Guard. 

Mr. Ray. Have you finished your questions, Mr. Miller / 

Mr. Mitier. Yes, thank you. 

Mr. Ray. Admiral, you say that you are already all over the coun- 
try. Could we have a list of the Coast Guard stations put in the 
record ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


COAST GUARD FACILITIES PARTICIPATING IN ENFORCEMENT OF RECREATIONAL BOAT- 
ING REGULATIONS WITHIN THE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


Coast Guard facilities described herein as participating in the enforcement of 
recreational boating regulations are Coast Guard facilities which are able to 
devote part of their time, men, and boats to boarding small vessels or patrolling 
regattas. The different types of facilities participate in the enforcement of 
recreational boating regulations to a different degree. So do similar facilities 
in different geographical locations, as it is necessary to assign multiple functions 
not related to the enforcement of recreational boating regulations to all Coast 
Guard facilities. In some areas there is a variation in facilities. Here, too, 
available facilities are used in the most diverse, yet practical manner which 
can be devised so as not to neglect one function for the benefit of another. 

This qualification of Coast Guard facilities participating in the enforcement of 
recreational boating regulations is basic to Coast Guard activities in this field. 
Without this qualification it is probable the following material would be com- 
pletely misleading to the reader. 


FIRST COAST GUARD DISTRICT 


1. Area included: Maine; New Hampshire; Vermont, except the counties of 
Orleans, Franklin, Grand Isle, Chittenden, and Addison; Massachusetts; Rhode 
Island: all United States naval reservations on shore in Newfoundland; the 
ocean area north of a line from Watch Hill Light south to Montauk Point Light, 
thence 112° T. 

2. Number of vessels boarded and examined during fiscal year 1956: 6,595. 

. Nuinber of regattas patrolled during fiscal year 1956: 104. 
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4. Coast Guard facilities therein and personnel assigned thereto (excluding 
facilities which by reason of function or locality cannot be assigned enforcement 


functions): 


Shore units Number Boats Personnel 

assigned assigned 
Bases 3 9 178 
Depots 2 } 23 
Lifeboat stations 27 79 346 
Moorings. l 3 17 
Port security units l 6 62 
Vessels Number | Personnel Vessels Number | Personnel 





assigned 


assigned 


Large cutters 13 1, 622 Patrol craft 3 92 
Oceangoing tugs 1 67 Harbor tugs 5 55 
Buoy tenders s 316 Patrol boats 6 65 
5. Geographical distribution of included Coast Guard facilities : 
Location Vessels Shore units Boats 
Maine: 
Quoddy Head 1 3 8 
S. W. Harbor-- i l 3 
Rockland 3 2 5 
Portland 6 5 12 
Massachusetts: 
Gloucester - l 5 16 
Boston- ‘ 12 6 23 
New Bedford - 4 0 0 
Cape Cod wes 0 | 4 14 
Brant Point... : 1 | 1 3 
Woods Hole- - 3 | 3 10 
Rhode Island: Newport 4 | 4 7 
| 


2D COAST GUARD DISTRICT 


1. Area included: West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming, Colorado, Iowa, Missouri, 
Pennsylvania south of latitude 41° N. and west of longitude 79° W.; those parts 
of Ohio and Indiana south of latitude 41° N.; Illinois, except that part north of 
latitude 41° N. and east of longitude 90° W.; Wisconsin south of latitude 46°20’ N. 
and west of longitude 90° W.; Minnesota south of latitude 46°20’ N.; and those 
parts of Arkansas, Mississippi, and Alabama north of latitude 34° N. 

2. Number of vessels boarded and examined during fiscal year 1956: 8,557. 

3. Number of regattas patroled during fiscal year 1956: 27. 

4. Coast Guard facilities therein and personnel assigned thereto (excluding 
facilities which by reason of function or locality cannot be assigned enforcement 


functions) : 


Shore units 


Number 


Boats 
assigned 


Personnel 
assigned 


Bases 0 0 0 
Depots 10 16 87 
Lifeboats 1 2 11 
Moorings ee 0 0 0 
Port security units 0 0 0 


Vessels 


Number 


Personnel 


Vessels 


Number 


Personne] 


assigned assigned 
Large cutters 0 0 Patrol] craft 0 0 
Oceangoing tugs 0 0 Harbor tugs_. 0 0 
Buoy tenders 11 199 Patrol boats 0 0 
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5. Geographical distribution of included Coast Guard facilities: 





Location Vessels Shore units | Boats 


Pennsylvania: Sewickley - 
West Virginia: Point Pleasant __ 
Kentucky: 
Louisville 
Owensboro 
Tennessee: 
res... ais ilatpiar bi sead aR a tees eh thine ean ok Saline ah einai ( 
Chattanooga. sie ee eed 
See eee ae eee 
Illinois: Peoria__- i : eos scat iee/ <osasaSucaiea emalamtiteteha 1 
Missouri: | 
a  taaeinae ane 
Kansas City------- ae aethiisclie enteae cave saan auch apcabartee ae 
RN a a iad Si a oi MeL ae cinta a | 0 | 
Iowa: 
NN Ne a a aa ei ce 
Keokuk__- 
Alabama: Sheffleld_._--------_- 
Mississippi: Vicksburg 
Ohio: Cincinnati 
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THIRD COAST GUARD DISTRICT 


1. Area included: The counties of Orleans, Franklin, Grand Isle, Chittenden, 
and Addison in Vermont; Connecticut; New York, except that part north of 
latitude 42° N. and west of longitude 74°39’ W.; New Jersey ; Pennsylvania east 
of longitude 79° W.; Delaware, including Fenwick Island ; the ocean area between 
a line from Watch Hill Light due south to Montauk Point Light, thence 112° 
T and a line from the coastal end of the 3rd—5th Coast Guard District boundary, 
to Winter Quarter Shoal Lightship, thence 122° T. 

2. Number of vessels boarded and examined during fiscal year 1956: 9451. 

3. Number of regattas patrolled during fiscal year 1956 : 206. 

4. Coast Guard facilities therein and personnel assigned thereto (excluding 


facilities which by reason of function or locality cannot be assigned enforce- 
ment functions) : 








| 

Shore units | Number Boats Personnel 

assigned assigned 
ae eecitons 
COR IND i ncaa dc phen te gs Se ee ee | 1 | 23 | 198 
eae kee en 2 a 2 | 13 | 194 
Depots _ _-- wit. de eb eiels.i lee Boda & | 1 |} 1} 0 
SOIR NINN. 56nd. pcsatio ss -reiiskhbn~backe~-b- da osies 24 | 94 | 380 
Moorings - - -_- sme 2 | 9 | 81 
Port security units................------ 4) 0 | 78 














Number | Personnel 


assigned 


Vessels 
| 














— a 

















tener 
Large cutters. -..........--. -| 7 979 || Patrol craft.............-.-... 1 35 
Oceangoing tugs....-......--- | 1 74 Harbor tugs ---..---- phubchne re 124 
re 12 363 | POE CONN id odsdeusexe ai 185 
! 
5. Geographical distribution of included Coast Guard facilities: 
| | 
Location Vessels Shore units Boats 
CSonmeations®: Daw TiO «5 ion cacdetevenscadbacs~ss- si 8 | 3 | 6 
New York: | 
Ieee) « csmceneneksaghebus ocebisemees | 1 1 | 5 
DR erIGG..... wnacsuacconcs ee 0 | 3 14 
Short Beach _.........-- = sadiean ins elena ie ta Sembee ea eal weaned l 4 17 
New York... : L isd 24 3 25 
New Jersey: 
I 6 ce hice sleamenngiiiad a mbabenn 3 | 5 15 
a ee 1 | 6 | 21 
RN SY occa ccedscactuncctacnstevson UU scisdeucss at 7 6 26 
CARINII << ok dik ina canddn codices Ree R tat. dna des 3 2 | ll 
Pennsylvania: Philadelphia 56 hwcunind eee eis an Soba as | 1 | 1 0 
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FIFTH COAST GUARD DISTRICT 


1. Area included: Maryland, Virginia, District of Columbia, and North Caro- 
lina; the ocean between a line from the coastal end of the 3d-5th Coast Guard 
District boundary to Winter Quarter Shoal Lightship, thence 122° T. and a 
line from the coastal end of the 5th-7th Coast Guard District boundary, thence 
iZ2” T. 

2. Number of vessels boarded and examined during fiscal year 1956: 12,782. 

3. Number of regattas patrolled during fiscal year 1956: 73. 

4. Coast Guard facilities therein and personnel assigned thereto (excluding 
facilities which, by reason of function or locality, cannot be assigned enforcement 
functions) : 

















Shore units Number Boats Personnel 
assigned assigned 
iF ~ tee 

Sn cata ance canrceeneseannaue ten cae pamriedineecnas : 3 12 103 
iil Reicitisoniectoonsnenes haan ncmenertt abate 4 | 5 | 28 
Nd. alata da acgudagbansimdadanineiielneweist 19 | 67 | 226 
Moorings. -.--- pmpensatinahiitha cowtdseacndvnseeeNeceiceene 0 0 | 0 
EE SEI. 5 cn clot ecccccnuasbawamnanenaeeaaennn 2 | 20 | 88 
Vessels Number | Personnel || Vessels Number | Personnel 

assigned || assigned 

* a - —| = os = =| — 

Lares cutiets...v........... 4 | 502 || Patrol craft__. 2 64 
Oceangoing tugs._._-_.__._.-- 1 | 63 || Harbor tugs _- 8 | 89 
yg 100 


Buoy tenders... -.--..---- ; 10 289 ] Patrol boats_-_- 


5. Geographical distribution of included Coast Guard facilities: 








Location | Vessels | Shore units Boats 
| | | 
| 
I I 8 ne so cic Ssceccncenetecinhionintroo mad 7 | 2 | 10 
Virginia: | | 
gg i caewminanew ere tre ec ata 1 | 7 | 25 
WRIST ch Seco fee ee lias eee ka 12 | 3 | 20 
PN it tenets hdc Rata scegbhiinah tend emnsmmncnies 7 | 0 | 0 
WI I non creer whedbawn tide Ub usceendsueen 0 | 4 | 8 
North Carolina: 
Elizabeth City_-.......-...- ti Bleliccniid abee-aescerd) 1 | 3 4 
CO OOO. 8. coon nnt = bees y= 9 getantere hep ed=s| 1 4 15 
I ee ee ee ee ower . 0 4 | 18 
Wilmington. ____..____--- fe UW RGR Se Jay 0 | 0 | 0 
SE iste pads deeiee bt 1~- EEE is eden dct Jongh ied 0 1 | 4 
Morehead City-__--- ‘ 23 2 0 | 0 
Southport. -......-- : ml sisal eae int as 1 0! 0 
PE Me nbc dhe ddpnd indy ota dsili steht tk 1 | 0 0 


SEVENTH COAST GUARD DISTRICT 


1. Area included: South Carolina and Georgia; Florida, except that part west 
of the Apalachicola River; Panama Canal Zone; all of the island possessions of 
the United States pertaining to Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands; all the United 
States naval reservations in the islands of the West Indies and on the north 
coast of South America; the ocean area between a line from the coastal end of 
the 5th to 7th Coast Guard District boundary thence 122° T. and a line from 
the coastal end of the 7th to 8th Coast Guard District boundary, thence 193° T. 

2. Number of vessels boarded and examined during fiscal year 1956, 3,302. 

3. Number of regattas patrolled during fiscal year 1956, 75. 
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4. Coast Guard facilities therein and personnel assigned thereto (excluding 
facilities which by reason of function or locality cannot be assigned enforcement 
functions) : 


Shore units Number Boats Personnel 

assigned assigned 
Bases ae hn 3 14 109 
Depots e 1 4 20 
Lifeboat stations 5 20 79 
Moorings. - y 0 0 0 
Port security units 2 6 61 
Vessels Number | Personnel Vessels Number | Personnel 
assigned assigned 
Large cutters 1 114 Patrol craft__- 4 146 
Oceangoing tugs 0 0 Harbor tugs S 0 0 
Buoy tenders ‘i 13 295 Patrol boats se 7 68 


5. Geographical distribution of included Coast Guard facilities : 


Location Vessels Shore units Boats 
South Carolina: Charleston : 5 2 7 
Georgia 
Savannah 1 1 3 
St. Simon Island 0 l 2 
Brunswick 1 0 0 
Florida 
Jacksonville 0 1 3 
Ponce de Leon 2 l 5 
Fort Pierce 1 2 | 10 
Miami ; 5 | 1 s 
New Smyrna Beach 1 0 | 0 
Key West__- 3 1 | 2 
St. Petersburg ‘ ee 5 | 1 | 4 
Port Tvergeeaes . . occcncecc use Saad ae sina aieee 1 | 0 0 
| 


EIGHTH COAST GUARD DISTRICT 


1. Area included: New Mexico, Texas, and Louisiana ; those parts of Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Arkansas south of latitude 34° N.; and that part of Florida west 
of the Apalachicola River; the water of the Gulf of Mexico westward of a line 
from the coastal end of the 7th—-Sth Coast Guard District boundary, thence 
198° T. 

2. Number of vessels boarded and examined during fiscal year 1956: 13,939. 
Number of regattas patrolled during fiscal year 1956: 108. 

4. Coast Guard facilities therein and personnel assigned thereto (excluding 
facilities which by reason of function or locality cannot be assigned enforcement 
functions) : 








Shore units Number Boats Personnel 

assigned assigned 
Group office - - —. sgined I353 pissin Ju 1 7 29 
Bases_-. - 5 binpagches colt anal — 3 16 | 106 
Depots fended sian dena nasi india caine aes a 1 1 6 
Lifeboat stations ; : . ; 8 20 102 
Moorings - so inser agi ea Lie wai ; 0 0 0 
Port security units : 4 4 115 
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Vessels Number | Personnel Vessels Number | Personnel 

assigned issigned 
Large cutters 1 110 | Patrol craft 6 230 
Oceangoing tugs 0 0 | Harbor tug l 18 
Buoy tenders 11 212 | Patrol boats 9 78 


5. Geographical distribution of included Coast Guard facilities: 


Location Vessels Shore units Boats 
Florida: Panama City 2 l 2 
Alabama: Mobile 5 1 5 
Mississippi: 
Gulfport I 0 0 
Pascagoula__- l 0 0 
Louisiana: 
New Orleans___- 3 2 l 
Grand Isle : l I ; 
Morgan City. ] 0 0 
Texas: : 
Sabine l 3 7 
Houston 0 ] 3 
Galveston 7 5 4 17 
Freeport 1 0 0 
Port Aransas 1 1 5 
Corpus Christi 3 2 2 
Port Isabel 2 l 3 
Brownsville 1 0 0 





NINTH COAST GUARD DISTRICT 


1. Area included: Michigan; New York north of latitude 42° N. and west of 
longitude 74° 39’ W.; Pennsylvania north of latitude 41° N. and west of longitude 
79° W.; those parts of Ohio and Indiana north of latitude 41° N.; Illinois north 
of latitude 41° N. and east of longitude 90° W.; Wisconsin, except that part 
south of latitude 46° 20’ N. and west of longitude 90° W.; and Minnesota north 
of latitude 46° 20’ N. 

2. Number of vessels boarded and examined during fiscal year 1956 : 56,583. 

3. Number of regattas patrolled during fiscal year 1956 : 192. 

4. Coast Guard facilities therein and personnel assigned thereto (excluding 
facilities Which by reason of function or locality cannot be assigned enforcement 
functions) : 


Shore units Number Boats Personnel 
assigned assigned 

Bases we . 4 14 <7 
Depots : o« ] 4 i! 
Lifeboat stations 4] 141 455 
Moorings- Peis . ones a a 3 6 16 
Port security units__-- ; ; 9 y 0 
Vessels Number | Personnel Vessels Number | Personnel 

assigned assigned 
Large cutters ] 107 Patrol craft 0 0 
Oceangoing tugs 0 0 Harbor tugs 4 55 
Buoy tenders 12 341 Patrol boats 0 0 
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5. Geographical distribution of included Coast Guard facilities : 











Location Vessels Shore units Boats 
New York: 
Oswego... .-- ee a ee ee. 0 4 13 
ae . 2 3 10 
IN os rs ee ee ee ieee 1 0 0 
Ohio: 
ES. . ss datotendae bhh Mis ad Bee SD ct cacaah 0 2 5 
NE ee sale rai 1 4 10 
Ee ee er eee 0 1 5 
Toledo_.  ciaieaiaiae casiaaautaie l 2 5 
Michigan: 
Detroit Sacteveawstheres oteesasceoukess ween peer 3 4 9 
Harbor Beach sii cgi sagt la isc el aA aa 6 ee 0 1 3 
Tawas esl shpanatian ebicemieta tet dncediaidanie a al iataie aad iainekeratebscoan abe d 0 1 4 
sc a acl ana eee eo . 1 1 3 
Charlevoix in aulsinneeeteabtidiaa Nie aid naaacaatkie aca aitinbbacin 0 2 s 
eid ion aie atts cin tual eae ae emi mepene MIM e ane 0 1 3 
a shin cessing kcal ds piace mimeo Sime 0 3 s 
I occas eats a oncaeid Seam ene l 4 12 
I IIL. csc Palatal chicosilgigiacrmcinne @ aateomears 2 1 5 
Marquette tet ate tne ein ees 0 3 7 
Portage ae ticcte tated cen aioe ie emsaciaisn daceucdaeonaeen ee plore wigs ck aie 0 1 3 
I A i access ei ccecipicd, > pease aes aieNlhei deeaaiaeial 2 7 20 
Wisconsin: 
Milwaukee... _- i aladdin Witetnecei a be tcne heel eee ‘i 1 5 13 
Two Rivers aia ala th ae ee a Seed ER ee 0 2 8 
NN MI MONE oo nec cen ninindiitaaames 1 2 6 
Minnesota: 
a a kl 1 3 9 
IN NNEIIIE cn, tice ccscretagteln ates pao eek beeen 0 1 5 





ELEVENTH COAST GUARD DISTRICT 


1. Area included: Arizona; Clark County in Nevada, and the southern part 
of California comprising the counties of Santa Barbara, Kern, and San Ber- 
nardino, and all counties south thereof; the ocean area bounded by a line from 
the California coast at latitude 34° 58’ N. (mouth of the Santa Maria River) 
southwesterly to latitude 24° 15’ N. longitude 134° 40’ W.; thence southeasterly 
to latitude 5° §., longitude 110° W.; thence due east to the coast of South 
America. 

2. Number of vessels boarded and examined during fiscal year 1956: 5,708. 

3. Number of regattas patrolled during fiscal year 1956: 81. 

4. Coast Guard facilities therein and personnel assigned thereto (excluding 
facilities which by reason of function or locality cannot be assigned enforcement 
functions) : 

















| 

Shore units | Number | Boats | Personnel 

| | assigned assigned 
Nae Saamaabaiaih ae eaantea aed eel 1 | 10 49 
RNs nie carnes ei bmire sa a ercil es easier ieee meee Recae wire naiiins 0} 0 0 
Lifeboat stations__--.---- SR RS a ee Saieeaabannaans euaabens | 1 | 2 12 
ND aici a csscicndacenints matodieae ohm nase eGmibiibeasenirarainysrmictiine | 0} 0 | 0 
te CR IR, cincrasuncccdaienstbademmaied ieiediihithinkewniiacs 2 | 1 40 

em anita 

Vessels Number | Personne! |} Vessels Number Personnel 
| assigned | assigned 
I IIR i ici cinnnaiconceio te 2 | | 3 103 
Oceangoing tugs.--....-....-- 0 it 2 3 13 
Ee 1 43 || Patrol boats................-. 11 134 
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5. Geographical distribution of included Coast Guard facilities: 





Location Vessels Shore units Boats 
California: 
Ses Ditees ii. <icad-Jasce83- ptid es Se Bacal ree Eiiudod 6 0 0 
Oh) | a ae oe Re eae a 2 0 0 
San Pedro aii te ce ee ae ele Te ode J “8 0 0 
‘Denmeemen senemee oo. cL eek. ; : 0 l 10 
Lae Ames fir ots. os or) eee ad Hee ? 2) 2 1 
Santa Barbara__--_-__- re an sn 1 0 0 
Pore Arguemee........2......2.. eee 0 l 2 
PRN acs one ckenmeemastnnnaesesa ‘ 1 0 0 


12TH COAST GUARD DISTRICT 


1. Area included: Utah, Nevada, except Clark County; and the northern part 
of California comprising the counties of San Luis Obispo, Kings, Tulare, and 
Inyo, and all counties north thereof; the ocean area bounded by a line from the 
California coast at latitude 34°58’ N. (mouth of the ‘Santa Maria River) south- 
westerly to latitude 24°15’ N., longitude 134°40’ W.; thence northwesterly to 
latitude 40° N., longitude 150° W., thence easterly to the California-Oregon 
State line. 

2. Number of vessels boarded and examined during fiscal year 1956: 2,570. 

3. Number of regattas patrolled during fiscal year 1956: 36. 

4. Coast Guard facilities therein and personnel assigned thereto (excluding 
facilities which by reason of function or locality cannot be assigned enforcement 
functions) : 





























Shore units Number Boats Personnel 
assigned assigned 
Wi rs Tria TERS tp ees ak cah on ade 1 | 12 | 199 
acai i er ats beeen Seen pies 1 | 1 | 29 
pO eee ee eee - 4 14 | 79 
pS ESS TERE ee ee eames ee ry Mee eeer er are er ee aus 0} 0 0 
NS can celuanndapndiuennbarenas ----| 2 | ll 91 
Vessels | Number | Personnel | Vessels Number | Personnel 
assigned | | assigned 
} | 
neil : 3 | ie iecetecseaieeiechaseeieaaiccadeh — = 
Large cutters.........--...-.- | 2 | 234 | Patrol craft...............-.--| 3 | 88 
Oceangoing tugs._.........--- 0 0 | Harbor tugs-_---- natal 1 | 17 
Bay tenees ss -.. ee nut | 151 | Patrol boats_- 3 | x 94 
| 
5. Geographical distribution of included Coast Guard facilities: 
Location Vessels | Shore units Boats 

California: 
TO hee sie kak eoes Mh sseeccbhs 2 1 | 1 
EN Ain dks «cd nda 4 aaduen X<kepe A eR Nee oo 0 ie 4 
San Francisco---_- 5 ithe bs itil g : Ls 4 1 1 
Yerba Buena Island____-- padsihdsuse 0 1 | 1 
MMII ss. hpie~~ cons eke. = anes ; 9 2 | 22 
Point Arena 4 ‘ a male ‘ sae 0 1 | 3 
NN Ba ok lel eo oe acbe 0 1 | 6 
Noyo....--. fcc re thst chic ous 1 0 0 
WMO Bi 5 $55 58 4-356) so ddd se ~ desde ghee) | 1 | 0 | 0 
ek Wie od tks sunkcikextaecennden cue as 1 0 | 0 
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THIRTEENTH COAST GUARD DISTRICT 


1. Area included: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Montana; the ocean area 
bounded by a line from the California-Oregon State line westerly to latitude 
40° N, longitude 150° W; thence northeasterly to latitude 54°40’, longitude 
140° W:; thence due east to the Canadian Coast. 

2. Number of vessels boarded and examined during fiscal year 1956, 7,461. 

3. Number or regattas patroled during fiscal year 1956, 226. 

4. Coast Guard facilities therein and personnel assigned thereto (excluding 
facilities which by reason of function or locality cannot be assigned enforcement 
functions) : 





Shore units Number Boats Personnel 
assigned assigned 
Bases 2 | 14 Qs 
Depots ; ob ; 1 | 2 12 
Lifeboat stations : 11 | 40 157 
Moorings 3 3 9 
Port security units _- 3 14 | 144 
Vessels Number Personnel Vessels Number | Personnel 
assigned assigned 
Large cutters 4 551 Patrol craft 2 59 
Oceangoing tugs 1 62 | Harbor tugs- 3 30 
Buoy tenders- 7 167 Patrol boats 7 69 
5. Geographical distribution of included Coast Guard facilities : 
Location Vessels Shore units Boats 
Oregon: 
Yaquina Bay ; . 0 6 17 
Coos Bay 1 1 3 
Astoria 4 2 7 
Portland ‘ 0 1 4 
Washington: 
Grays Harbor ; aa 0 6 22 
Vancouver 1 1 2 
Aberdeen 1 0 0 
Port Angeles 3 1 1 
Tacoma 1 0 0 
Seattle 8 2 17 
Port Townsend 3 0 0 
Friday Harbor. 1 0 0 
Bellingham 1 0 0 


Mr. Ray. And at all of those stations, you perform boat inspections ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes, to the extent practical with the forces we 
have. 

Mr. Ray. Going to the small motorboat field, what would you have 
to do in the way of expanding your organization if you were to have 
the inspection of passenger carrying and the certification of these 
small motorboats / 

Admiral Ricumonp. I gather that you are speaking in terms of 
quantity, and that would be a very difficult question to answer. 

Mr. Ray. In terms of quantity and geographically also. 

Admiral Ricumonp. That would be very difficult to answer. It 
would certainly require if the inspection of these vessels were a man- 
datory provision, and say that it was based on something similar 
to the passenger-carrying bill on the 3-year basis, it would require 
quite a considerable step up in our forces, particularly in the interior 
of the country and, to some extent, along the coast, but I would not 
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be able to even venture an idea, because 1 do not know the measure 
of, or the amount of, the inspection. You see, a lot depends on that, 
on what are going to be the requirements involved. 

Mr. Auten. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Ray. Yes. 

Mr. Atten. Admiral, in the enforcement of game laws, the Federal 
officials and the State officials work very closely together in enforcing 
the laws through the courts. Do you have any programs in which the 
Coast Guard, in what might be called policing activities, works with 
State officials, in a manner similar to that in which the Federal and 
State game wardens work together ? 

Admiral RicumMonp. We cooperate, I would say, with those author- 
ities that have been created to the extent practical. I would say in 
most cases they come to us for guidance and help. 

The Department of the Interior, of course, which has charge over 
the national parks has gotten into this boating problem in the last 
few years and I might cite that as an example, which is not quite in 
point with that of which you are speaking, but we have a cooperative 
agreement with the national parks. They have come to us for guid- 
ance in preparing or developing their requirements, and we aid them 
in any way practicable, but they provide the so-called inspection serv- 
ices in the parks themselves first through their ranger service. 

Mr. Aten. Can you determine whether under your guidance they 
can adequately carry out the inspection laws or regulations that you 
develop for them ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. How do you mean, can we determine, sir? 
We have had no complaints about their handling their own situation. 
Of course, in the parks, their boating is controlled boating. As a 
matter of fact, I was just talking with Mr. Desendorf, who is our 
expert on this. The people operating those boats have to have fran- 
chises and so forth in the parks, so that you do not have the general 
widespread problem that you would have on the nonrestricted waters 
of the States. 

Mr. Atien. The point I am driving at, obviously, is as to whether 
or not it would be necessary to extend the Coast Guard’s protective 
area with its widely dispersed inspection and enforcement problem, 
or whether it would be better to extend some of the existing agencies 
of either the Federal or State governments to do the actual enforce- 
ment under the advice and guidance of the Coast Guard ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Getting back to Mr. Ray’s question, even under 
the advice and guidance of the Coast Guard, it would require some 
implementation. If every State in the Union had an enforcement 
agency and we had to coordinate it to see that the delegated enforce- 
ment of the Federal laws was carried out in those States by the 
individual State organizations, if we had to coordinate it, we would 
still require some implementation. 

Mr. Seety-Brown. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Auten. Yes. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. In other words, you cannot answer that question 
until we tell you what you have to do? 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is about what it amounts to. 

Mr. Ray. Coming to the other part of the problem, about advising 
boat operators, I take it you feel that there can be a delegation of 
the educational work, and a delegation, perhaps, of the actual test 
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driving, and of other kinds of examinations, or do you put those in 
the category of the inspections which cannot be delegated ? 

Admiral RicumMonp. No; I would say that there could be a delega- 
tion of anything which is not an enforcement of the law. That would 
be my answer to that. 

On this question of the licensing, I would assume that if that came 
to pass, however, that the problem of issuing licenses would not be 
such a major job that it could not be worked out, so that the licensing 
as such, is through some governmental agency, whether Federal or 
State. I doubt if you would want, for example, to have the operators’ 
licensing set up where an individual went to some local person in 
the community for it. In the first place, the local person would prob- 
ably want some sort of compensation for the task of handling that 
and for making himself available to the boatowner, so that I think, 
in the end, you would probably come back to the issuances of licenses 
as such to some form of governmental agency. In other words, I do 
not think the Coast Guard Auxiliarv would be the proper medium 
or group to issue licenses, and I doubt, truthfully, if legally we could 
do it. As much as I commend the Coast Guard Auxiliary or the 
power squadrons for the work that they are doing in education, we 
feel unable to delegate the job of actually examining and issuing 
licenses to them. 

Mr. Ray. Thank you, Admiral. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Dorn. 

Mr. Dorn. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Pexiy. Admiral Richmond, I think yesterday you said that you 
had very little in the way of statistics as to accidents that have occurred 
in the past; is that correct? 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Petiy. It would not be possible, would it, to develop recom- 
mendations for some basic safety laws without finding out first of 
all where the hazards were? 

Admiral Ricumonp. I would not say it would not be possible. I 
would say, rather, that it seems to me that any safety provisions de- 
veloped should be predicated upon the need and, therefore, the most 
intelligent result ought to be based on the statistics that we hope, as 
I indicated in my statement, to gather this year and the next year. 

Mr. Petty. Would it not be fair to say by geographical area the 
hazards would vary according to geography and the nature of the 
boating involved ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. I think you will find that they will vary a great 
deal, sir. 

Mr. Peuiy. I am thinking particularly of Puget Sound, in the State 
of Washington, where our motorboating is probably as highly devel- 
oped as it is in any part of the United States. We have lakes there 
that are connected by canal with sheltered ocean waters, and sounds 
and inlets, and they do actual fishing in motorboats in the ocean. 

It is my understanding that at Westport, Wash., where pleasure 
boating fishing extends into the ocean, that the C oast Guard actually 

regulates whether or not the fishermen will go beyond the bar. It 
may be that it is a gentleman’s understanding. 

Admiral Ricumonp. I think it is pretty much so. Of course, I 
return to what I said yesterday. In the first place, I have served in 
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the Puget Sound country and I know something of the problem out 
there. You have very major and large pleasure boating populations, 
as you have said, and I would say generally that they are waterwise, 
and that they have water sense because they have been doing it for a 
number of years, and they also know how treacherous, under certain 
conditions of storm, those waters can be. 

Mr. Petty. You mean the operators that rent the boats know, but 
certainly the people who come there from all over the United States 
and who go into the salmon derbies for pleasure boating, do not. 

Admiral Ricumonp. There are a good many of those people; but 
nevertheless, the big bulk of them are people from the area. You 
have a great many visitors there, but you also have a group of fairly 
seasoned people there, and every outsider is going to gear his action 
somewhat by the man that knows the answers. 

Going down to Westport as an example, the people in that area 
know the dangers of the bar, and probably as a general prudential 
rule, you will find that the careful and safe boat operator will check 
with the Coast Guard for an opinion as to whether it is safe to cross 
the bar on a given day. 

In the final analysis, I do not think if you check at Westport, that 
you will find that our people are saying that you cannot cross the 
bar, but the chances are when the man in charge of the station says 
you better not get out on the bar today, you will find that the majority 
of the boatmen will feel that it is a good idea to stay inside. 

Mr. Pelly. Of course, this is a vast field. The business is a huge 
business in terms of dollars. I am thinking now of situations that 
arise when we have a convention in our part of the country. Maybe 
there is a convention of a labor union or maybe of some bankers. All 
of them are anxious to get out and try to catch a salmon, and they 
have arranged for them to go out in a boat which will classify as a 
motorboat, and people who have never been out before may go out 
by the hundreds. If we are going to have to license those individuals 
in order to permit them to go into a boat, then we are certainly going 
to interfere with a business which is going to hurt a great many 
operators. 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is why I appeared to say that we would 
be reluctant yesterday to jump wholeheartedly on the idea of licensing 
individual operators. It was not necessarily a reluctance because of 
administration, but I am not sure that it would really add too much to 
the overall safety program. 

It certainly would make everybody there show a fair degree of 
competence before they were able to use a power-driven boat, but it 
still does not guarantee safety, and I think it could, unless approached 
very prudently, be unduly restrictive to the boating out there, which 
I do not think any of us want to see. 

Mr. Petiy. Certainly, the resort operators and those who have boats 
for hire are vitally interested in the protection of their property, and 
even more so in the protection of the person who rents their property. 
Therefore, it would seem that the associations that must exist of resort 
operators and those who are in this business would come up with the 
most logical and practical recommendations as to means of increasing 
safety. I wondered if you knew of any such recommendations? 
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Admiral Ricumonp. No; I cannot say that I know of any. Of 
course, I think what you have just indicated, or what you have just 
stated, you might say, points up the magnitude of this problem, be- 
cause I am quite sure that anything that the resort operators would 

recommend, and this is not said in criticism of them, would probably 
cut across the rights, privileges, and pleasures of many individual 
owners, and that. to me, is really the crux of this whole matter. 

There are so many diversified types of boats and so many diversified 
interests involved in this that it is a rather tremendous problem to find 
something that will be a compromise between all of the interests and 
yet insure a moderate amount of safety for all people operating on the 
water. 

Mr. Petiy. I agree with you that these different classes of motor- 
boats present different types of hazards. The cruisers where families 
go off for weekends and things of that nature present a fire hazard that 
does not exist in other types of boats, because they have stoves on 
them, and I am sure that we are getting into such a vast field here 
that it would require a great deal in the way of statistics before we 
could even approach the subject in a sane manner, so that we do not go 
overboard ourselves in the nature of our regulations. 

Do you have the boiler inspection or is that done by the States / 

Admiral RichmMonp. You are speaking of vessels / 

Mr. Petty. Yes; of vessels. 

Admiral RicumMonp. Yes; we have that. 

Mr. Petty. I do not know what the States do in the nature of boat 
inspection, 

Admiral Ricumonp. I do not believe any States have any large- 
vessel inspection, with this possible exception, which may ‘be pos- 

sible—I was thinking in terms of New Hampshire, where they have a 
completely landbound lake, and maybe a sizable vessel operating 
thereon, that they may have some requirements. I would not like to 
make the categorical statement that there are none, but in general, there 
are not. 

Mr. Pexiy. In general, there are no departments of State govern- 
ment at the present time to which you could look for statistics or con- 
sultation on questions in getting at this problem ? 

Admiral RicumMonp. No, I will say not from the States generally, 
though some of the States, as I indicated yesterday have designated 
some repreesntative to look into the problem, or may have set wp com- 
mittees, but no branch of the State government to whom we could go. 

Mr. Miiier. Does not the State of California have a small boat 
inspection rule, aan d 

Admiral Ricumonp. California has a State law directed primarily 
ut registration of boats for tax purposes. Many of the county and 
municipal governments in California have passed ordinances which 
provide for rules of the road, lifesaving equipment, licensing require- 
ments and so forth. Enforcement is ee out by county sheriffs, 
harbor masters, harbor police, and so forth, and is reported to be in- 
consistent. The rules and regulations promulgated by some of the 
cities are more extensive than Federal regulations. 


The Ciaran. I wonder if it would not be well to put that whole 
document in the record ¢ 
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Admiral Ricumonp. You have this whole document, Mr. Chairman. 
It is a tabulation of the State motorboat laws and regulations as of 
the 15th of March 1956. 

The Cuarrman. Of how many States / 

Admiral Ricumonp. Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Hlinois, Indiana, lowa, Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Texas, Vermont, Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming, but they all 
vary, as you will see, as to the amount of control. For example, Wy- 
cming, the last one, has a regulation against reckless operation and 
that is as far as it goes. 

The CHatrMan. Do any of them require a license / 

Admiral RicumMonp. That is, a license for operating / 

The Ciaran. Yes. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes, sir, in New Jersey, New Hampshire, and 
Nebraska, a licensed operator is required for all boats for hire, and 
also Maine and Iowa. 

A licensed operator in Iowa is required only if the boat is registered 
and inspected, if the boat is used in carrying passengers for hire. 

In Delaware, just to show you the flexibility of this answer to your 
question, as to whom you might contact in the States, in Delaware 
the board of fish and game commission has authority to frisiiest boats 
carrying pasengers for hire, party fishing boats. 

So, you see, it varies with practically each State with different 
groups. 

Ma. Petty. I think that our chairman has done a great thing when 
he started these hearings inquiring into this subject, because “it cer- 
tainly 1s most important. 

I was interested in a TV show which came on last Sunday, and it 
showed an interview of various operators of moorages for small boats. 
They said in Connecticut and Long Island Sound they did not have 
space for any more boats, and now they are developing a new means 
of taking boats out of the water and storing them on land someplace. 
It Was quite an interesting program and it points up the growth of 
this industry and the importance of this particular study which you 
have started, Mr. Chairman. 

That is all, Admiral Richmond. 

The CnatrMan. Do any of those States require a license for hired 
boats? 

Admiral Ricumonp. For hired boats? 

The CHatrmMan. I understand as to the for-hire boats—does any 
State have a license requirement for an individual operating small 
boats for hire ? 

Admiral RicomMonp. Our comment on licensed operators for New 
Jersey is that New Jersey does require a license. Rules and regul: - 
tions governing the operation of power vessels and outboard motors 
on waters above tide have been published by the department of con- 
servation and development pursuant to law. The regulations appear 
to be fairly comprehensive. Enforcement has been reported as poor 
Mn quality. 

The CuHarrman. You say that New Jersey, then, does require a 
license ? 
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Admiral Ricumonp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know anything about what the license is? 
Admiral Ricumonp. The only comment I have on it is just what I 
ave read. 

The Cuairrman. It is operated by the game enforcement officers ? 


Admiral Ricumonp. By the department of conservation and devel- 
opment. 


Our comment on New Hampshire is: 


— 
— 


New Hampshire Public Utilities Commission has published rules governing the 
operation, equipment, and navigation of boats pursuant to an enabling act. The 
rules are very comprehensive and the enforcement is reported to be of a high 


quality. 

They do require an operator’s license. 

Now, the State of Oregon apparently requires one, but incidentally 
many times we have difficulty getting this information, so it is subject 
to correction, but our comment on it is: 


The Oregon law on motorboat registration is a simple revenue measure, unre- 
lated to a motorboat safety program. 


Mr. Petty. I wonder if the National Safety Council would have any 
statistics on accidents ¢ 

Admiral Ricumonp. We can answer that and the answer is no. 

Mr. Ray. Would it not be well to ask a representative of that New 
Hampshire regulatory organization which, apparently, has some ex- 
perience in licensing operators, to come before one of these hearings? 

The Cuatrman. I think you are right. 

Mr. Baumuartr. If Mr. Ray will yield, I was interested in your 
comment yesterday that there are no statistics available on this sub- 
ject. I checked with the Ohio Safety Council and found that last year 
there were 199 drownings in Ohio, of which only 23 were attached in 
any way with boating. Would you say they would be associated with 
the National Safety Council ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. I think what I said was that there are no com- 
prehensive statistics available. We have some spotty statistics, but 
they are not comprehensive as far as the country as a whole is con- 
cerned. . 

There is one other State I might mention. The Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature has passed enabling legislation which provides for the fish 
commission issuing such rules and regulations as may be necessary 
for the operation of motorboats on the inland Jakes of Pennsylvania. 
All such motorboats are now registered with the State. They also 
require a licensed operator. 

Mr. Dorn. Mr. Chairman, could we not ask the Library of Congress 
to gather statistics on this / 

The CHatrmMan. We are just feeling our way on this. If you desire 
to suggest to the staff that they do that, you may do so. 

Mr. Dorn. It might add to the material we are seeking here. 

The CHarrmMan. What would you request of them ¢ 

Mr. Petry. It seems to me that we have to get at the nub of the 
problem and that is the nature of the hazard which is the basis of 
the experience with accidents, and I think the Library of Congress 
would have that information. 

Mr. Dorn. They have general statistics on small-boat accidents 
throughout the United States. 
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The CHairman. I will direct the committee staff to prepare a letter 
to the Library of Congress asking them if they can throw any light 
on this subject. 

Mr. Minter. Would it not be just as well if we sent out our own 
questionnaires on accidents and to elicit that information from the 
States ¢ 

The Cuarrman. It is probable that when these hearings are fin- 
ished here, that a subcommittee of this committee will visit certain 
parts of the United States and hold open hearings and have interested 
parties come in to give us their views. Certainly, some of the States 
that have a licensing system could give us information. 

Mr. Dorn. I expect to be up in New Hampshire this summer for 
couple of weeks. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Petty. Those are all the questions I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrrman. Judge Chase. 

Mr. Cuase. Admiral, on page 4 of your statement you make refer- 
ence to the Numbering Act of 1918. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuase. It exempts outboards under 16 feet in length. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Sixteen feet and under, sir. 

Mr. Cuase. Do you think that it would promote the cause of safety 
if that Numbering Act was modified so that it would apply to out- 
board motors under 16 feet in length? . 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes; we feel that the numbering provides a 
means of identification, and it poses certain problems of course, when 
you get under 16 feet on the question of the size of the numbers to be 
eligible, and where they are going to be displayed, but notwithstand- 
ing that, we believe that the numbering should be extended to all boats, 
so that, in a sense, they are registered ; that is all it amounts to. 

Mr. Cuase. Many of them are under 16 feet now. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Sixteen feet and under, speaking of motor- 
boats. 

Mr. Cuase. Since this act was passed back in 1918, there has been 
quite a change. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Of course, as I pointed out in my statement, 
the Numbering Act originally was contemplated as more of a statisti- 
cal-gathering measure. 

Mr. Cuase. You make mention of the nominal penalty of $10 in 
conection with the Numbering Act, and you imply that the nominal 
penalty, of course, makes it impossible to enforce. Would you sug- 
gest a change in that penalty? 

Admiral Ricumonp. We would possibly, because, as it is now, there 
is no pressure on anyone who sells a boat, or if the boat is lost, to 
report that to the Coast Guard, so, therefore, if you are going to have 
a Neukated Act, and to use the number in identification, it does 
not do much good to have it identified With some person who may 
have been the owner of it several owners before. 

Mr. Cuase. That is, the penalty might be increased ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes. 

Mr. Cuase. You refer to the Motor Boat Act penalty on page 7 of 
your statement, that it is unenforceable due to that rather excessive 
maximum penalty providing for $2,000 fine or imprisonment. 


~ 
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Admiral Ricumonp. As to that part of the Motor Boat Act that 
applies to reckless operation, that is correct. Of course, there are 
other penalties involved in that that are enforceable. What we 
advocate at the present time is a change, you might say, even reduc- 
ing that rather severe penalty for reckless operation. 

Mr. Cuasr. That is, the maximum but not the minimum / 

Admiral Ricumonp. But it makes it a criminal rather than a civil 
liability, and, therefore, it has to be taken to court in order to enforce 
it. and as I indicated in my statement, our present problem is that 
unless it is a matter of reckless operation, where a loss of life or 
serious injury has been involved, the courts, crowded as they are, 
will not ordinarily proceed against the person whom we report for 
reckless operation. 

Mr. Cuase. You mentioned the civil penalty, Admiral. What is 
your suggestion on ~ to replace the so-called criminal penalty / 

Admiral Ricumonp. I do not know that I would necessarily at this 
stage, replace the criminal penalty in those cases involving serious 
injury or loss of life. I think possibly the method of action might 
be to have a civil penalty for reckless operation not involving serious 
injury or death, possibly a maximum fine of $200. 

Mr. Crase. A civil penalty ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Of $200. 

Mr. Cuase. You mean a fine of that amount, but it would still be 
a criminal action ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. No; the way these penalties work is this: If 
we apprehend a boatowner and found that he did not have a life 
preserver aboard, he would immediately be subject to a civil penalty 
of $100. 

Mr. Cuase. Assessed by whom ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. By the Coast Guard. 

Mr. Cuase. I see. 

Admiral Ricumonp. In other words, the boarding officer reports 
that this man is in violation, and he is assessed a fine of $100. 

Now, he can appeal that, he can enjoin the Coast Guard, and we 
can either insist on the $100 fine being paid or we can mitigate it 
down under the circumstances to whatever might be reasonable. Of 
course, if we do not mitigate it, and he refuses to pay, the only way 
we can handle it then is, of course, to take him to court for what 
amounts to the assessment of a judgment against him. That is what 
it amounts to. 

Mr. AtieN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Cuase. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Auten. Admiral, is it not a little more correct to say that the 
law fixes the penalty and that you may limit the penalty / 

Admiral Ricumonp. Well, yes; it is, sir. 

Mr. Auten. The point being that Congress has fixed the law, but 
has given the executive branch the right to limit ¢ 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is correct, sir. In other words, the board- 
ing officer cannot say—*Well, look; the penalty is $100, but I am only 
going to charge you $50 for this.’ 

He reports ‘it as a violation, and it comes in and an appeal is made. 
As Mr. Allen properly pointed out, the Coast Guard Commandant 
has the right to limit. 
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Mr. Cuase. But these more flagrant cases of violation you still leave 
those to the court ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. I think so; yes. I think in the case where 
loss of life is involved through a reckless operation, or serious injury, 
I think that that provision probably ought to stand, but for reckless 
operation not involving injury or loss of ‘life there could be a sufficient 
penalty similar to other violations of the Motor Boat Act. 

The Cnamman. Mr. Baumhart ¢ 

Mr. Baumuart. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inject into the record 
some observations about what Ohio has accomplished in this field. 

We created last year in Ohio a waterways safety commission. It is 
financed by the rebates from taxes which come back to the boat users, 
and they forego the acceptance of it and it goes into a fund which is 
estimated at about $90,000 a year. 

Their program is essentially educational, but they do have the water- 
ways safety commission title, and the idea that they are going to help 
improve safety. 

think those statistics which I had given a moment ago of 199 
drownings in Ohio last year, of which there were 23 attached to boats 
is rather significant, and it points up Mr. Pelly’s point that we do 
not want to go too fast in this until we do have all of these statistics 
throughout the country. 

The growth of small boating has been tremendous. I found in 1 
small harbor of a community of 2,000 people that it has grown from 
73 in 1935 to 808 as of this month, and those are numbered boats. It 
is estimated that there is an additional 600 outboard boats which play 
that little harbor in addition. 

I would like to make this point : We found through the good services 
of the Coast Guard that warnings are most effective. We have a boat 
that operates on a weekend on Lake Erie. I have a district which 
includes about 12 miles west of Cleveland to 12 miles on the other side 
of Toledo, and in that area the Coast Guard has done a splendid job 
in warning people. We have had some drownings and some casualties, 
but this boat does warn people at the mouth of the harbor, and the) 
do turn around and go back in heavy weather. 

In talking to Congressman Minshall yesterday, who lives on Kelly’s 
Island which is out on the remote part of the lake, we conceived this 
idea to warn these people: To have a Coast Guard plane with a warn- 
ing tail on it fly maybe 50 miles and it could warn people in 30 min- 
utes of an oncoming storm and most of them could go to a harbor of 
safety. 

| wonder if that has ever been explored as a possibility by your 
department ? 

Admiral RicumMonp. Well, no, sir. Of course, any time that there 
is an approaching storm we try to warn all the people. 

The only thing that I might say directly in line with what you 
mentioned about. the plane is ‘that for years down around the Florida 
KXeys we dropped what we called hurricane warnings to fishermen out 
there. I do not think we have ever had a regular patrol. If I could 
tie this to Mr. Ray’s question, I think at the present time any thought 
of such a patrol would very definitely require an augmentation of our 
facilities because we have not the planes available to do what has been 
suggested, sir. 

Mr. Baumuart. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Mitter (acting chairman). Admiral, who posts the small-boat 
warnings? 

Admiral Ricumonp. We hoist the small boat warnings on word 
from the Weather Bureau, sir. We have no authority nor - do we take 
it upon ourselves to try to prognosticate the weather. 

Mr. Miter. The Weather Bureau is responsible for the determina- 
tion as to when the warnings will go up, and you post the warnings? 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Seety-Brown. Will you yield at that point? 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. Is it not also true that radio stations which cover 
the waterfront, so to speak, also announce on their newscasts as to 
storm warnings which are posted along the sound, and they certainly 
do a job quickly. 

Admiral Ricumonp. The radio stations do that as a public service, 
by and large. Many of them have regular service. I know that is true 
down on the bay. They have regular services now. 

Mr. Mixer. Those same warnings that Mr. Seely-Brown speaks of 
originate the same way, do they not? 

In other words, they come from the Weather Bureau ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is correct. 

Mr. Mutter. T - are the ones, then, that determine whether the 
weather is going tob e rough enough for small boats to give them this 
warning, but there is no ae reement of that warning; is there? There 
is ee as to what would happen if they want to violate the 
warning 

Admiral Ricumonp. There is no penalty, sir. I might also point 
out that those are weather warnings. They are not necessarily related 
to the condition of the sea. 

Mr. Minter. However, there is a very definite relation between the 
weather and the sea; is there not? 

Admiral Ricumonp. There can be; yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. That is true generally; is it not! 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes, sir; I would say “generally.” 

Mr. Mutter. In other words, to say that you are going to have 
heavy weather and not a heavy sea following it as far as a boat is 
concerned they are analagous? 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mier. So if I want to jeopardize my own life and the life 
of anyone I may have with me in violating even that warning coming 
from the Weather Bureau as you promulgate it, you have no way 
under the law of stopping me from taking that chance? 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is correct. 

Mr. Mutter. Do you think that should be modified ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. I doubt it, sir. 

Mr. Miter. Why? I am not going to argue the point with you, 
but I would just like to probe your reasoning. 

If I go out here in an automobile and drive that automobile so 
recklessly that I jeopardize my own life, we have laws whereby the 
enforcement officers can stop me. I am not talking about the lives 
of other people, but am just talking about jeopardizing my own life. 
Why should not that same rule a ply at sea ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Well, I think the difference is this: If you go 


out on the road and if you drive recklessly, you are actually com- 
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mitting an overt act, but when I tell you, for example, “Look, you 
cannot. go out there; it is going to be dangerous today,” I think you 
would be the first to protest that I do not know what I am talking 
about, sir. 

Mr. Miuzr. But, correspondingly, if I go out and violate a law 
and commit an overt act on the highway, the highway officer has to 
be the judge as the situation. I am sure both you and I have been 
stopped Sol ietenein officers but have never agreed that they were right. 
However, the courts very seldom find with us. They generally find 
with the officer. 

Admiral Richmond, as I say, he charges you on the grounds of 
recklessness and not on the condition of natural forces but upon what 
you are doing, if I make my point, rather than where you, for example, 
want to take a boat and go to sea. 

Let us use this natural force angle and go into it a little further: 

A traflic officer here in Washington may let me travel down the 
street at 35 miles an hour at this season of the year, but come next 
February when we might have a half-inch of slick snow on the ground, 
he may stop me if I try to go that fast because the weather conditions 
would be to bad. They stop me when I want to go over the Sierras 
when I do not have nies on my car, and they “stop me because I 
am going to jeopardize my own life and perhaps the life of someone 
else. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Let me put it this way, sir: In California 
recently you had quite a case of this fellow that wanted to emulate 
Kon-Tiki, and I wish the State of California could have stopped him, 
because we in the Coast Guard could not. We hauled him 1 in once or 
twice, and we may have to haul him in again, sir. 

Mr. Miter. I think we are hitting right at the basic problem and 
someone has to make a decision although it may be unpopular. I 
think this fellow who started to sea was probably outfitted in my 
district, and then went up to Mr. Allen’s district, but I am not certain 
about that. He took a young man to sea with him as a radio operator, 
who was arather important member of his crew who had never been to 
sea. 

My thought is that it is time we examined this thing to see whether 
we should allow such a thing to occur. 

Let us take my case. I go down here and the small boat warnings 
are up. Iam an adventurous sort and I get Mr. Bonner and maybe 
Mr. Allen and we all start down the line and assume that we are going 
out for the thrill of this thing. We start out into treacherous waters 
and our boat founders and we immediately call on you to come out and 
help us at an expense to whom ¢ 
Admiral Ricumonp. To all the taxpayers, and yourself included, 
sir. 

Mr. Mitier. And an expense to everyone because of my own viola- 
tion of the law with no excuse, and we are allowed to do that. 

Should not you who are skilled in these things have some right to 

say, when conditions that are recognized by competent people with a 
knowledge of the sea or know ledge « of the water, “you shall not go out 
in a boat today ?” 

Admiral Ricumonp. I would like to agree with you, sir, but I think 
you will find that there are so many var iables and so many conditions 
involved. For example, one of the things you have not answered on 
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this is, again, getting back to the natural situation. What about the 


situation when you go out in your boat when in the judgment of 
everyone your boat is perfectly competent to go out there under the 
existing conditions but an hour after you are out there the storm warn- 
ings go yup! 

Mr. Mitier. That is a hazard, and that is something which I do 
not think you can be held accountable for, or anyone else, other than 
if I were qualitied through the medium of a license as having some 
knowledge and competence to go to sea because you could rest a lot 
safer and I am certain the people in your patrol would rest a lot safer 
if they knew I had the knowledge to recognize certain of these storm 
conditions which would arise, and would assume that I would take to 
port. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Well, I am not trying to avoid that, sir, but as 
[ say, I think you will find when you get into it that you have many, 
many variables. 

I hate to bring up a question that we kicked around in this commit- 
tee some time before, but let us refer back to the J/arvel Case. Not 
trying to reason after the fact, but the day that the J/arve/ left 
(‘ambridge as you know there were storm warnings posted, and yet it 
was a bright, sunshiney afternoon. Now, of course, after the fact you 
would say “Well, the Coast Guard would have been perfectly right 
if we had been there,” and not let him go out, in the face of the storm 
warnings, but I am convinced that with a well-found boat and one of 
your constituents, if we had kept him in and if we had said “look, 
there are storm warnings posted, and you cannot leave Cambridge 
today” —if each one of you had had a constituent there I am sure I 
would have gotten a letter from you probably to this effect: “Here it 
was a bright, beautiful day, and why did you stop my constituent from 
sailing ?” 

Mr. Miier. You would be sur prised as to how many letters we get 
from irate people who are guilty of violating the law, and who want 
to tell us how badly they have been treated. I think we roll those off 
our backs pretty well. 

Admiral Ricomonp. I would not be surprised, sir, because I see 
quite a few of the letters. 

Mr. Miuuer. I am conscious of that. We are in the position, vou 
see, “If you do not make this Federal agency conform to our way of 
thinking and apologize to us,” we are then held responsible and not 
ihe agency. We do pretty well, however, in that respect. 

I am conscious of the fact that there are many arguments against 
this thing at the present time, and my mind is open. However. a 
eer deal of these arguments parallel those that we used to have in 
the California legislature when we determined that people should 
be able to read and write before we issued them an automobile driver’s 
license. We heard at that time, less than 20 years ago, if we did that 
we would ruin the automotive industry. All we wanted a man to do 
was to know when he saw a certain sign to follow the instructions 
given on that sign and that when you put these signs out in geometri- 
cal forms, he would recognize the sign. At that time we changed the 
law, but we still have not reduced the number of automobile drivers 
on the highways, and I do not know that we have reduced too many of 
the accidents, but I think we have, percentagewise. 
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Admiral Ricumonp. Of course, I think, sir, that maybe we would 
accomplish the same purpose that you are trying to accomplish by 
rather than putting a straight prohibition on them, to do this which 
might be a possible solution: If it comes to pass that it is desirable 
‘o amend this reckless operation feature, and applying your same 
argument as to the car business, with that in mind, would this not be 
1 solution: If we amend this so that it becomes a civil lability’ We 
have the situation that you have indicated of a man who in the face 
of storm warnings elects to endanger his own life and the lives of 
his passengers and guests, and so on, and we would be in the position 
then of saying: “All right; we are warning you. If you go out, it 
is dangerous out there, and we feel it is rec ‘Kless.”. Would that not 
itself be a control over the man against going out/ Of course, it is a 
penalty after the fact, as I say, as distinguished from actually taking 
a reckless driver off the road, but I think that it might be helpful. 
It could probably be the only deterrent that you would need, because 
after all, few people will, shall we say, deliberately break the law i 
the face of a specific warning. 

Mr. Miiuer. I think that is it. I-think the thing that stops many 
of us from being reckless drivers is the fact that we may not be able 
to get our license renewed when it comes up for renewal every so often. 
1 am not concerned with the details, but my own thinking is that if 
you had some sort of a license and if you gave an examination such 
as the examination that is given for driver's licenses. you would then 
have people who were going to sea with some competence and knowl- 
edge of the sea. If he insisted then on going out in the face of a storm 
warning and in violating what was recognized as one of the dangers 
of the sea, his license to operate a boat “might be revoked and such 
action would have as large a deterrent on that sort of action as any- 
—— else, 

I do not think you would have to do much more in the w ay of en- 
forcement on it because then you have people who are qualified and 
what know something of the sea, unlike the fellow who goes out and 
is enthusiastic, perhaps, about catching a salmon and insists on 
going over the bar. 

It is rather hard for me to conceive of some person wanting to go 
out in the sea if he has never been in a boat or has never been to sea 
very much, because I do not think he would get a lot of kick out of it. 
He might get seasick, and he would want to come back pretty fast. 

Admiral Rrcroxp. W ell, my only point is that IT would be at 
this point anyway definitely opposed to an outright restriction with 
the Coast Guard applying it, or for that matter, frankly, any agency 
applying it on boats going out, because I think it would be unduly 
restrictive, and I think that you would find that the agency, whatever 
it might be, in order to protect itself, would have to lean on the side 
of caution. 

Mr. Mitter. Do we not raise the dickens with our traffic enforce- 
ment people sometimes because they do not err on the side of caution 
in the automobile operations ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Following that, I think if you did err on the 
side of caution, you would be unduly restrictive 
pleasure. 
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Mr. Mitirr. Well, I cannot reconcile the last statement. I cannot 
see how you are going to err on the side of caution on the strict pleas- 
ure boat. That just does not add up. That is my thought. 

Mr. Chairman. it is my understanding that the counsel, Mr. Drewry, 
has some questions which he would like to ask at this time. 

The CuamrmMan. Very well; proceed. 

Mr. Drewry. Admiral Richmond. you spoke of the difficulty or 

rather the lack of adequate statistics on this subject. Would it not 
be helpful for our record if we could receive figures from the Coast 
Guard showing the nature of the incidents of which you, are aware 
where there have been casualties and where you have pulled people in 
and looked into the matter whether there has actually been a board of 
inquiry on it or not covering all small-boat operations ? 

Admiral Ricronp. Of course, there are some limited statistics in 
the report on page 15 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955. 

They are indicative, but not in our opinion comprehensive, and as 
you may know, the difficulty of course from our standpoint—and I 
mean we will give you everything we can get our hands on and as 
fast as we can get it, but the difficulty, of course, is that boating is so 
widespread and the area covered by the Coast Guard is relatively 
limited, that so many things happen that we never hear of. 

Mr. Drewry. Well, I fullv realize that but, of course, the Coast 
Guard is very widespread. My thought was that you, probably more 
than anyone else—certainly more than any other single agency— 
would have direct knowledge of these points, and it would be helpful 
to us if we could have them. It would have the effect of being a spot 
check as it were, or a sample of what some of the problems are. 

I note your statistics on page 15 of this study of problems, relating 
to motorboat activity dated March 1, 1956, which has not yet been 
mentioned, I believe, in these hearings. 

It shows the total number of casualties—the very basic types of 

‘asualties such as explosions, fire, capsizing, foundering, and so on, 
aflecting uninspected vessels of 100 gross tons or less, and then there 
is a statement that the vessels included in the summary are all motor 
vessels and motorboats of 100 gross tons or less including pleasure 
craft, fishing craft, tow boats, work boats, and so on. 

What I had in mind was whether that could be more detailed so 
as to show how many were small pleasure boats or whether it was an 
outboard, or an inboard, or whether it was a fishing vessel or whether 
it was an auxiliary or that type of thing. 

Admiral Ricumonp. We can break that down for you. 

(Letter and tables follow.) 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD, 
Washington, D. C., July 20, 1956. 
Hon. HERBERT C, BONNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: In a recent hearing before your committee on the 
question of the need for additional legislation for safety in the operation of small 
uninspected motor craft, a request was made to furnish more detailed statistical 
information from Coast Guard records regarding marine casualties and loss of 
life in this vessel category. 

A comprehensive statistical summary of casualties reported to the Coast 
Guard for the fiscal year 1955 has been prepared and is forwarded herewith. This 
summary lists the total number of marine casualties involving loss of life or dam- 
age of $1,500 or more from the following causes: Fires or explosions; capsizings ; 
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founderings; and collisions. Each tabulation is divided into types of small 
motor vessels, that is, outboard motorboats, pleasure inboard motorboats, tugs and 
towboats, fishing vessels, crew or work boats, pilot boats, small passenger boats. 
Each tabulation is also divided into areas, that is, Atlantic coast of United 
States (inland waters and ocean), Pacific coast of United States (inland waters 
and ocean), gulf coast of United States (inland waters and ocean), western rivers 
(all rivers tributary to Gulf of Mexico and connecting waterways), and foreign 
(territorial waters of other nations). Each category lists both total number of 
vessel casualties and number of lives lost. There are separate summaries for 
each of the four main categories of types of casualties. In the titles of the sum- 
maries, LBS means lakes, bays, sounds, and rivers (other than western rivers), 
and O-OCW means waters outside the line of demarcation between inland and in- 
ternational waters. 

It should be noted that this compilation deals with small motor vessels which 
were not subject by law to inspection by the Coast Guard. Small motor vessels 
which were subject to inspection by the Coast Guard such as motor vessels over 
15 gross tons carrying passengers or freight for hire, or tank vessels, are not 
included. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. C. RICHMOND, 
Vice Admiral, United States Coast Guard, 
Commandant. 
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Mr. Drewry. You sketched a pretty chaotic picture yesterday as 
far as existing law and existing rules are concerned. One of the 
things you mentioned was the so-called pilot rules which are partly 
statutory, and partly regulatory, and that there are four different 
points, or water areas, including the high seas, the inland waters of 
the United States, the Great Lakes, and the connecting tributory 
waters in the western rivers such as the Mississippi and its tributaries. 

The question which I would like for you to answer is this: I believe 
you explained how that grew up and that they grew up at a time when, 
for instance, in the western rivers it was thought that traffic was en- 
tirely commercial. 

Now, would it be possible in spite of the variation in local condi- 
tions to bring about a greater degree of uniformity in those varying 
rules ¢ 

Admiral Ricumonp. This is a problem on which we have been work- 
ing for a number of years since the war. There is no doubt in the 
abstract that there is certainly a tremendous advantage in uniformity 
and if you were designing, let us say, a set of rules, and if there were 
no rules at all, I am sure we would all say “All right; we will have 
one set of rules.” 

Where practical we have suggested changes and tried to get them 
more to approach one base, but you have to remember that each of 
these sets of rules grew up or were designed for a particular body of 
commerce. You have a large body of commerce operating in most 
eases under that particular set of rules, and they are accustomed 
to it. I will use the Great Lakes rule as an example. After all, you 
gentlemen know we have probably got more tonnage under the 
American flag on the Great Lakes than we have on the oceans. We 
have a large number ~ officers there who have been operating those 
big ore carriers for years under a certain set of rules. Now, they 
are naturally eeattad of any move that would make their rules 

change to be 100 percent in conformity with, we will say, the inter- 
nidional rules. If you want to get a real argument started, all you 
have to do is mention to a lake-carrier master, “Do you not think 
we ought to change the Great Lakes rules¢” He can be very per- 
suasive in proving to you that those rules meet their peculiar needs 
and are particularly adapted to that group of needs. 

We have even gone to the extent of attempting to get out a placard 
for the use of the people on the western rivers that are now operating 
going down the western rivers, and out, we will say, over to Texas, 
so they can interrelate at a glance the differences. Basically, all of 
the = i are on the same base, but there are minor variations and in 
some cases not so minor, but there are variations in them and we have 
attempted to do that, but any attempt to unify the rules is a long 
process. 

Mr. Drewry. I realize that, but I drew from your testimony yester- 
day that a good bit of the problem that we are ¢ confronted w ith i is the 
confusion that arises by virtue of having conflicting and varying rules 
from place to place. 

Admiral RicumMonp. Well, somewhat. Then, I think the fact that 
the Motor Boat Act as such, because of the type of boats you are deal- 
ing with here, the lights ec: annot conform even if you w: anted them to 
to the requirement, and i impression on the part of the people who are 
operating those boats that they are not subject to the rules of the road. 
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Excuse me. No law you can pass is going to correct that. That is a 
matter of education for these people to understand that the mere fact 
ma the Congress passed a Motor Boat Act which permits them to 

‘arry certain ‘lights on a class of boad does not mean that took them 
al from underneath any rules of the road. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. In connection with the question that the counsel 
has raised, Admiral, is it not true that the several States through the 
National Safety Council and other agencies similar to that have been 
working, and reasonably successfully so, toward establishing laws cov- 
ering motor vehicles which will apply in all States both with regard 
to the registration of cars and the license requirements, and so forth: 
because of the tremendous traffic involved and with everybody now 

taking his boat along in the back of his car, it may well ‘be that we 

could give you some help i in speeding up that process. I appreciate the 
problems which you face, but it may be that we could assist you in that 
regard, 

Admiral Ricumonp. I think it is true, sir, but I think it is also a 
fact that even after almost 50 years of motor traffic you still have con- 
siderable divergency in motor rules between States, and we are now 
only beginning to approach uniformity. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Atten. Admiral, you mentioned this small-boat man who feels 
that he is not subject to the rules and yet is subject to them. If you 
had a licensing system and if one of your questions would require a 
man to answer by giving his knowledge of the rules of the road, which 
would indicate to you ‘whether or not he knew the subject of your 
general regulations, and if he did not know the rules, he would not be 
issued a license, and you would eliminate it that way. 

Admiral Ricumonp. There is no doubt that that would be one of 
the advantages. 

Mr. Auten. There is a question of telling him that the license could 
be refused to be issued on the basis just of his knowledge of seaman- 
ship and a minimum knowledge of seamanship and competence 
throughout to operate the boat. 

Mr. Drewry. Admiral, I think one of the main things I had in mind 
was whether these rules are different because they just happened to 
grow up that way rather than because of the peculiarity of the area 
in which they apply require that they be that w ay. We frequently 
hear that in the question of ship design that you get an entirely differ- 
ent animal on the Great Lakes than you have on the ocean, and that 
there are peculiarities of the Great Lakes navigation that require that 
a ship be designed in a certain way as against those on the ocean. 

Admiral Ric HMOND. I would say that they all grew from more or 
less the same base with modification for the local peculiar problems 
of the particular area. 

Mr. Drewry. And in that case no matter how much you tried to 
unify you would still have to meet those peculiar local problems? 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is right. 

Mr. Drewry. Except maybe one day we will have to come to a deci- 
sion as to whether a vessel is a ship or a boat, on the Great Lakes, I 
suppose, 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes, sir. ” 
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Mr. Drewry. Is it your thought that part of the problem with which 
we are confronted here is the necessity for fairly comprehensive 
studies ¢ 

Mr. Aten. Before we get to those other questions, could we have 
in the record a few examples of those varying conditions which require 
various rules of the road ¢ 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes, sir; we will set up a set of them. We 
may have them here now. 

Mr. AtLen. We would like to have a statement of 1 or 2 of them. 

(The following was furnished for insertion.) 


EXAMPLES OF VARYING CONDITIONS REQUIRING VARIOUS RULES OF THE ROAD 


SPECIAL ANCHORAGE AREAS 


Throughout inland waters, the western rivers, and the Great Lakes special 
anchorage areas have been established for small vessels not exceeding 65 feet 
in length. These areas are usually near marinas and out of the path of vessels 
underway. When at anchor in such an area small vessels are excused from 
showing the white anchor light required fo be displayed by vessels at anchor 
as the light could not be shown for the required period each day without exces- 
sive cost and the operator would be forced to stay on board or return to the 
vessel every sunset and every sunrise to turn the light on and off. 

CURRENT CONDITIONS 

In the western rivers and the Great Lakes vessels descending rivers and 
narrow channels where there is a current may exercise a right-of-way over 
ascending vessels and pass on the side of the river or channel considered to be 
most safe and practicable by exchanging a prescribed number of whistle signals. 
This provision has been criticized from time to time as being too broad and too 
complicated, but it nevertheless recognizes the need for some means whereby 
vessels can agree on a passage best suited to the vessels and waters involved. 
A case in point is a long pusher tow descending a river with the current astern. 
Due to the size of the tow and the characteristics of the current near a bend, 
the descending tow usually has to take the outside of the bend and the ascending 
vessel the point, with the vessels passing port to port. On the other hand, if 
there were no current the vessels could pass starboard to starboard as in other 
waters. The practicalities of the situation require special consideration. 

Admiral Ricumonp. We will furnish a statement and also send you 
one of the placards and at a glance you can see some of the differences 
in the western rivers. 

Mr. Aven. Can you give us one example right now ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. We have danger signals on the Great Lakes, 
for example, but I will have to get a copy of the rules of the road to 
give you the full details. For example, the danger signal on the 
Great Lakes is different from the international danger signal. 

Mr. See_y-Brown. What conditions on the Great Lakes require that 
difference ? 

Admiral Rrcumonp. The Great Lakes rule in most cases is this 

Mr. Srety-Brown. I understood the argument that local conditions 
were such that different rules were necessary and I am just wondering 
why the local conditions on the Great Lakes would be different from 
the local conditions somewhere else which would actually require that 
change. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Well, for example, the lights are slightly dif- 
ferent on the lakes, For example, as you know, your all-round light 
under international rules is different to the lights on the Great Lakes. 
On the Great Lakes because of their different construction with the 
conning tower forward you have an entirely different proposition of 
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rigging your range lights. As I recall, no stern lights are required 
on the Great Lakes and. as a matter of fact, they probably would 
not be of any value to you because when your vessel is under way, 
it is lit up like a house afire anyway, and one could not distinguish 
the stern light from any other light. 

There are a number of differences, but whether all of them are valid 
as required differences, I would not like to say definitely. However, 
the fact remains that you have a large group of people who know 
those rules, and who are accustomed to them. It is a question as to 
whether they should avaeiain They like them that way. In other 
words, the yachtsmen up on the lakes operate by those rules and are 
you going to make 100,000 people change because 5 or 6 incidental 
visitors come in? Th at is really the fundamental thing here that we 
are talking about. 

As I say, basically I think if we were all starting from scratch we 
would say to use a uniform system. However, we do not even have 
uniformity along the coast because you come in under international 
rules and when you get in inland waters, then you go under inland 
rules, and there are slight differences there, and the people who work 
with those rules have an understanding of those differences. 

Mr. Petty. If you had navigated to Alaska, you would certainly 
find that out. 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Drewry. In the case of these State and local laws, do they 
overlap Federal laws ¢ 

Admiral RicumMonp. You mean the ones I cited this morning ¢ 

Mr. Drewry. Yes, sir. 

Admiral RicumMonp. I would say in some instances “Yes; they do.” 
You are in a rather hazy field when you start talking about the State 
and local laws because it is really a sizable job to have made avail- 
able to you all of the rules and, of course, they are changing. I cited 
some of the States that are probably a little more advanced and 
others use this merely as a tax revenue. I think I indicated that in 
Oregon, for example, it was largely a matter of tax revenue. 

Mr. Drewry. Here is what I had in mind: Take any busy boating 
area where there is a community where a great deal of recreational 
boating takes place and where, perhaps, there is some commercial 
business. Is it possible for there to be a Federal law that would 
apply and be under your jurisdiction because it involves navigable 
waters and also be a State law because such area is located in the 
jurisdiction of the State and, further, for there to be a city law 
within the heart of the area of the community itself ? 

That could cause a considerable amount of hopeless confusion; 
could it not ¢ 

Admiral Ricumonp. I think it would be possible and I think that 
is the thing we ought to try to separate. I think the Federal Gov- 
ernment should only go so far as is necessary to assure minimum 
requirements for reasonable safety. That is my feeling at the pres- 
ent time. Then I think it would be entirely possible for the States, 
if they have a local condition which they feel requires more control 
than the basic Federal law, to implement it, or simil: arly, a city ought 
to have that privilege also. The thing that I fear is that without 
some leadership from the Federal Gover nment, you may have con- 
flicting requirements in building up a sound base. 
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For example, suppose the Federal Government, as we do now, 
should require certain lights for certain types of boats; I do not think 
any State is going to do this because it would be possible that they 
might require some different ar rangement of lights. That is what 
I mean by conflict. They might require some different equipment also. 

Therefore, your boatowners would be under the problem of hav- 
ing both equipments aboard rather than the one standard type. 

Mr. Drewry. I think that is one of the major objectives of this 
study: Totry to get tothat uniformity. 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is what I understood. 

Mr. Drewry. On that point, assuming uniformity can be reached, 
do you conceive it possible in the matter of enforcement if greater 
regulations should be found to be necessary or desirable, do you feel 
that in the field of enforcement something similar to that which we 
have in the case of the migratory bird hunting laws where we will 
have but a few Federal agents in an area, and have the real policing 
work and enforcement work done by the State people would be 
required ? 

Admiral Rrcumonp. I would say that on the assumption that you 
had a good Federal base amplified by State requirements. The Coast 
Guard is interested in safety. If, for ex: umple, a State enforced its 
law which would include the Federal provisions, plus anything they 
wanted to make, it would take a tremendous load off the Coast Guard, 
and would be entirely satisfactory. What we would like to achieve is 
greater safety. We are not interested in regulating for regulating’s 
sake. We would like to see safe boating. That is our only objective. 
If the States can take the Federal base and provide improvement on 
it, that would be fine. I might say, however, I think you are going 
to have problems in that regard because there will be States that may 
feel they are perfectly willing to act on waters that are clearly not 
navigable and not construed to be navigable waters of the United 
States, but the minute that it becomes, in their opinion, joint waters, 
or Federal waters, they will very likely consider it a Federal job and 
leave it to the Coast Guard. I think that is a possibility. 

I cannot say that with certainty, but it seems to me, based upon 
some of the laws that we have already, we know that some of the 
States in passing these laws feel that on Federal or navigable waters 
that if the laws are not applicable, they do not intend to enforce them. 
However, I think that is an enforcement problem that will come later. 

Mr. Srr.y-Brown. In connection with what you have just said, has 
the number of Coast Guard stations devoted primarily to safety and 
the number of personnel required to man those stations increased in 
the same ratio as the number of people that are now out boating, and 
who are using boats as a recreational facility, or are you limited by 
your funds and other problems so that you are not able to maintain 
the growth which you would like in that field? 

Admiral Ricu-monp. I would put it this way : We have not increased 
our force one bit for the extra workload of the increased boating. We 
have tried to a | on a temporary basis for spot checking our 
personnel and as I indicated yesterday, through the use of auxiliaries 
and educating the people to be law-abiding citizens, we have attempted 
to ace omplish the same results without any increase in personnel. 

In other words, as I indicated, our auxiliaries now have some 12,000 
vachtsmen and boatsmen over the United States, and I think there 
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may be a little more than that at this time, maybe in the neighborhood 
of 14,000, which will give to anyone who is interested a courtesy in- 
spection. They will even check them out and tell them what is wrong 
and why they think the boat is not seaworthy and what they need in 
the way of equipment. 

As I also indicated yesterday, I think that is much better than 
where we actually board them and find them in violation, because if 
we find them in violation then we immediately make an enemy because 
we cite him for the fact which may be an error through ignorance. In 
other words, he may have the wrong kind of life preserver. I think 
we have done a great deal in that way, and we have also done every- 
thing we could to step up our boarding by Coast Guard boats. We 
have attempted, or are attempting, to stretch our forces further by 
avoiding as much as possible repetitive boardings. However, it is 
pretty difficult to do that. I know it sounds easy, but you see, you 
boarded a man last week and you might say why do you not board 
him 2 weeks from now? You have to remember that when these boats 
spread out spot-checking, you might be here 1 week or 50 miles up 
the coast 2 weeks from now, and someone else picks you up. Obviously, 
we have no communication system that can spread this information 
overnight. We have found that that is not only irksome to the 


yachtsmen but we are actually not getting the best out of our forces. 


Up on the lakes this year we are try ing an experiment. When the 
man comes aboard and sees the boat has been boarded we will say for 
inspection within the last 2 or 3 weeks, or a month, he says “All right,” 
and shoves off because we give them a certificate, but even that is an 
annoyance to have to stop and let somebody came aboard. So, on the 
lakes this year we are experimenting with a new plan through the 
use of a color card which can be held up and unless there is reason to 
think we need a repetitive boarding, we will not board the ship. 

In other words, the Coast Guard boat can wave you off, then, 
through the use of a color card. After a certain length of time we 
change colors, so that a boat once boarded will not go on indefinitely 
Ww ithout a repeat boarding, we will say, maybe 6 months ora year later. 
In that way we hope to board more boats and get better inspection and 
better law enforcement. 

Mr. Drewry. Mr. Chairman, I have just one more question: In 
thinking about the scope of this problem you mentioned how recrea- 
tional boating had exploded, I believe, was the term you used, in recent 
years. The problems with which we are concerned here extend not 
omy to people who are enjoying the boating itself, but actually to navi- 

gation generally ; do they not? 

The big ships are involved in this thing also? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes; to the extent that the big ships are re- 
stricted in their operation to certain waterways and these small boats, 
iD many instances, either through 3 ignorance or in some cases through 
a certain amount of rec klessness, actually endanger the large vessel. 
The most common example, and the example you hear most commonly 
cited is of course the sailboater which under the rules of the road 
has the right of way, and if one sailboat gets in the middle of the 
channel he can just stay there. There is not much that a large vessel 

can do but to give him his right of way. You cannot force around 
him. Also, you have the problem of the small boats with excessive 
speeds operating under the bows of vessels which can cause trouble. 
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As an example of what I mean—I do not think this is a common prac- 
tice, but there have been reports to this effect—the Lurline going into 
Honolulu has the problem of these catamarans going out and sailing 
around them and they have passengers abroad. For instance, a good 
sailor likes to see how close he can go without getting in trouble. Well, 
of course, if the wind dies on him in the run, he could be in trouble. 
That is the sort of situation that you occasionally run into. 

There are other difficulties, one of which is the pilot rule. For 
example, all of the penalties are against the master, and the chief 
mate, or the engineer. You have the problem of the pilot rules as 
applied to small boats. Howey ver, a cabin cruiser does not have a 
master and there is no one against whom you can assess the penalty. 
There are those overl: apping complic ations to this problem. 

Mr. Drewry. In that field, there are things that can be cleared up 
without violating any intern: itional convention ; ; are there not? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Drewry. In fact, with reference to a sailboat which under the 
rules has the right of way, there would be no prohibition against some 
reasonable modification of that rule; would there ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. No, sir. 

Mr. Drewry. That is all I have, at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Auuen. Mr. Chairman, could I ask one or two questions addi- 
tionally ¢ 

The CHatrMan. Yes; go ahead. 

Mr. Auten. Admiral, if we get into licensing operators, would there 
be some place at which we should start and below which we should 
not go with regard to boat sizes or speeds ¢ 

For example, should we say that a boat capable of carrying no 
more than 4 passengers and powered to travel not more than 8 miles 
an hour or anything of less capacity and less speed would not require 
a licensed operator ¢ 

Admiral Ricnmonp. I think if you went into the licensing of oper- 
ators there would definitely have to be some limitation on it, because 
just to talk about maton pxousiied vessels, if you use that as an 
example, you could get into the position that if a 15-year old boy 
took a canoe and put an outboard on it he would have to get an 
operator’s permit, and I do not think it is the desire of this committee 
to go that far. 

However, at this point if you were to go that far in licensing 
operators, where the cutoff point is I would not like to even hazard 
a guess, sir. 

“Mr. Auten. I asked you some time ago what was a “small boat,” 
and what was a “small boat warning.” 

Admiral Ricumonp. There is, to my knowledge, no legal definition 
of that, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Admiral, summing up what you have said, what 
would be your advice to this committee based” upon the fact that 
we entered this field pursuant to a request from the manufacturers 
of small boats and small engines? I want the chairman of the com- 
mittee to have some good, sound advice as to the procedures we should 
follow and what we should do with respect to visiting various areas 
of the country. 

Admiral Ricronp. Well, sir, I think I have given you the indi- 
cation here that I feel there is a definite necessity for the study of 
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this problem. This is, as I have said before, a large problem, and it 
covers many different interests. 

Inasmuch as we would like to find an answer immediately, I do 
not think it is practicable. The thing I would be fearful of would 
be you might say crash action without fully understanding all of 
the aspec ts of the problem. 

Now, to the extent that this committee has the time to do it, I think 
that the course that it is set on, that is, of calling as many witnesses who 
have a legitimate position to put before the committee and hearing 
all of the aspects of it, is a good one, and I think that while it seems 
a hopeless muddle now, as you hear different witnesses and hear their 
peculiar problems and their approach to these problems, the picture 
will begin to clear up. 

[ am sure you would hear people who will say they do not think 
any boats should be numbered, and they may have a good argument 
for it. You will find others who would probably tell you that the 
problem is not so great as we have painted it. However, I think as 
you progress in this certain things will stand out, and then I believe as 
a result of your hearings you will be able to arrive at some definite 
decisions. 

I understand that it is your hope to hold some local hearings, which 
I think would be very desirable, sir, if I may suggest it, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I would like you to advise me as to the agenda. 
Where should local hearings be held and who should be heard? I do 
not necessarily have reference to the question of the numbering 
situation. 

Admiral Ricumonp. I certainly think that you want to definitely 
hold hearings in the New England area, because, of course, there is a 
tremendous boat ing populace there. 

I think your W ashington hearings, of course, will serve what I call 
the Middle Atlantic area. I think at some time it would be desirable 
to hold local hearings in the gulf area, as well as in Florida, and you 
might be able to bring the two together. You have a large boating 
populace in the gulf, and you have also a large boating populace in 
the Florida area. 

I think you will find that there are different types of problems. I 
think you will find that in the F lor ida area you have in some instances 
more of a charter boat problem and larger boats than maybe you have 
over on the gulf coast. 

Secondly “would be the Great Lakes area , and the summer would be 
the ideal time, because in the winter, of course, most of their boats are 
laid up, and as so often happens, they lose a certain amount of interest 
in boating at that time of the year. I think the summertime would be 
the best time up there. 

The CuarrMan. Well, we are going to the Democratic convention 
in Chicago in August, and perhaps we could cover that situation at 
that time. 

Admiral Ricumonp. That might be a very good time to have the 
hearings. . 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Admiral Ricumonp. There was nothing political in my suggestion, 
sir, however. 

Mr. Mitter. I second the chairman’s suggestion. 
Admiral Ricumonp. The problem, sir, is bipartisan. 
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The Cuamman. Yes. I realize this is a serious matter. _ 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes, sir. Certainly you cannot avoid looking 
at the problem on the west coast. There you have three principal areas, 
and whether you would want to cover all of them I do not know. 

The Cuarrman. You would sum it up by saying that there are five 
localities at present which we should cover ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. I would say 5 or 6; yes, sir. However, at some 
time I think you would want to hit the interior, probably. Whether 
you make it on the western rivers exclusively or whether you get to 
one of these big lakes in the interior, I think there is really a fairly 
serious problem in the interior. 

The Cuarrman. Would a place like Lake Mead be typical ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Mead would be an example, as well as Tahoe. 
Of course, if you are looking for places, we could suggest Coeur de 
Alene. 

The CuarrmMan. We are just trying to find a lake which would be 
typical. 

Admiral RicuMmonp. I realize that. 

The Cuarrman. There is a similarity most everywhere, but it must 
be held down to some reason. 

Admiral Ricumonp. With the chairman’s permision, I can work 
with the counsel and furnish to you such a list. 

The Cuarrman. I wish you would. 

Admiral Ricumonp. I think if you could choose places that you 
might say have a typical problem such as I indicated between the gulf 
and Florida or New England and possibly the lakes, it would be help- 
ful. Of course, each of these places work a little differently. 


The Cuarrman. I would appreciate it if you and your staff would 
give us some idea about these various places at which we could hold 
hearings. 

Admiral Ricumonp. We shall be glad to do so, sir; yes, sir. 


’ 
Mr. Miuzer. Mr. Chairman ? 


The CuHarrman. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mixer. There is another element that I think we should inject 
into this. I live on an island, and we are connected with the mainland 
by bridges. During the autumn season and the boating season quite 
frequently the boating people who have the right-of-way under the 
bridges on the road disregard a lot of their fellow citizens up there 
Ly having the bridges opened because of their going under the bridge. 

I believe in certain parts of the country traffic regulations as to the 
opening of bridges should be issued. I realize that a small boat has 
the right to go under a bridge but it discommodes a lot of other people 
because of traffic jam-ups. 

I think it might be a good idea to take a little look at that to see 
whether some traffic regulations could be issued, or the Coast Guard 
given authority to enforce certain rules to correct that situation. 

In other words, perhaps we should look into the question as to 
whether or not some rules should be issued requiring the boat opera- 
tors to use or pass under these bridges at certain times in the morning 
and at certain times at night in certain areas, so he would not disrupt 
the automobile traffic and the usual flow of traffic. 

During the heavy hours of travel, it is rather disconcerting to have 
to wait while some small boat pases under the bridge. 
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The Cuatrman. Admiral, could we sum it up by saying that you 
would discourage any serious consideration of a uniform lice ensing for 
small boats under six passengers ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. I would say at this time that I would, but I 
would like to reserve judgment until I hear and see what this commit- 
tee develops as you go around the country. I mean if the industry as 
a whole, and I am speaking about the operators and not the paopee, 
approve it, we certainly would not be opposed to it. Do not misunder- 
stand me. I am afraid that yesterday there was a sort of feeling 
that that was the panacea to all the problems, but I do not think so. 
That is my only problem at this point, and all I would say now is that 
I would discourage any real viewpoints on protection at this stage 
until we have had a chance to look into it. 

The CuHarrmMan. It could be further stated that we, to a degree, have 
taken care of the larger boats of six pasengers and up. So, the prob- 
lem then would be held to other boats of the smaller type ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. The boats primarily for pleasure; that 
right; the privately owned pleasure boats. 

The CHamMan. Thank you very much, Admiral. We appreciate 
your coming down and giving us your valuable time. 

(The following was furnished by United States Coast Guard Aux- 
iliary.) 


is 


THE UNITED States Coast GuARD AUXILIARY 


A summary prepared by Auxiliary Division, United States Coast Guard 
Headquarters, Washington, D. C., May 15, 1956 


1. ORGANIZATION 


a. The Coast Guard Auxiliary was established in 1939. Authorized by title 
14, United States Code 821-832, it is a nenmilitary, voluntary organization of 
male and female citizens of the United States and its Territories and possessions, 
who are 17 or over, and are owners (25 percent or more) of motorboats, yachts, 
aircraft, or amateur radio stations (called auxiliary facilities) ; or, who, by 
reason of special training or experience are deemed by the Commandant of the 
Coast Guard to be qualified for membership in the auxiliary and who 
enrolled therein pursuant to applicable regulations. 

b. The statutory purposes of the auxiliary are in keeping with its nonmilitary 
definition, indicating that auxiliary’s role is entirely within the sphere of the 
Coast Guard’s civil functions and does not extend to the military responsibilities 
of the Coast Guard. Aecordingly, membership in the auxiliary does not of 
itself have any of the attributes of active or inactive military status. 

c. The basic unit is the flotilla, consisting of 10 or more facilities with 2 
members allowed for each facility. Five or more flotillas constitute a division. 
These are organized geographically into districts, the boundaries of which coin- 
cide with the boundaries of Coast Guard districts. 

d. The membership summary, as of May 1, 1956, is indicated below: 


are 


District {Members| Vessels Planes Radios | Flotillas | Divisions 
lst— Boston, Mass_- 700 319 25 20 29 7 
2d— St. Louis, Mo 1, 613 1, 104 18 35 61 16 
3d (NA)— New York, N. Y- 2, 034 1, 183 18 & 63 12 
3d (SA)—Philadelphia, Pa 1, O80 569 13 26 6 
5§th— Norfolk, Va__- 450 251 2 3 17 4 
7th—Miami, Fla 1, 037 526 { 27 36 8 
&th—New Orleans, La_.- 571 339 6 3 20 6 
9th—Cleveland, Ohio ss 1, 873 1, 057 27 26 76 ll 
1lith—Long Beach, Calif d 785 411 16 4 34 
12th—San Francisco, Calif 7 1, 017 517 5 4 20 6 
13th—Seattle, Wash 1, 137 635 47 8 27 6 
‘4th—Honolulu, T. H 82 40 3 4 5 2 
17th—Juneau, Alaska 50 30 1 





Total 12, 429 6, 931 171 155 415 v1 
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2. ADMINISTRATION 


a. The Coast Guard exercises the management control of the auxiliary and its 
activities in the various districts in accordance with the policies set forth by the 
Commandant, which augment the basic law. A Coast Guard officer, designated 
as Chief, Auxiliary Division, Office of Personnel, at United States Coast Guard 
Headquarters, assists the Commandant in the development and administration 
of the auxiliary on a national level. 

b. Auxiliary activities in a district are supervised by a Coast Guard officer 
designated as director of auxiliary, who represents the Coast Guard district 
commander in matters pertaining to the auxiliary. 

ec. The various components of auxiliary in the districts are internally admin- 
istered within the framework of law and established policy by members elected 
to office for 1-year terms. A commodore, a vice commodore, and a rear commo- 
dore are elected for district office. Divisions elect a division captain, a vice 
captain, and a training officer, and flotillas are ghided by a flotilla commander, 
a vice commander, and a training officer. 


3. ACTIVITIES 


a. According to the basic law, the auxiliary was created : 

(1) To promote safety and effect rescues on and over the high seas and on 
navigable waters. 

(2) To promote efficiency in the operation of motorboats and yachts. 

(3) To foster a wider knowledge of, and better compliance with, the laws, 
rules, and regulations governing the operation of motorboats and yachts. 

(4) To facilitate other operations of the Coast Guard. 

These purposes fall into two major categories : 

(1) The primary purpose is considered to be to indoctrinate the general 
public, boatowners and operators, and auxiliary members in the safe opera- 
tion and navigation of small craft and to familiarize them with the laws and 
regulations pertaining to the operation and equipage of these craft. A sub- 
stantial portion of the continuing activities of the auxiliary are based on the 
above purpose. These are self-conducted by auxiliary members qualified 
in accordance with standards established by the Coast Guard, and includes: 

(a) A program of self-regulation, through the medium of annual 
inspections, to the end that auxiliary facilities be safely operated and 
be equipped beyond the ordinary requirements of existing laws, for the 
greater promotion of safety. 

(b) An unfailing observance of marine safety standards by auxili- 
arists, both for there own and others’ safety and as an example to other 
boatmen and mariners. 

(c) Instruction in the basic principles of piloting and seamanship, 
marine safety measures, and in the laws and regulations pertaining to 
the operation of small boats. 

(d) Training of regular members for various auxiliary tasks. 

(e) Indoctrination and training of provisional members for regular 
membership. 

(f) Instruction courses in basic boating subjects for the benefit of the 
general public. 

(9) Personal liaison with yacht brokers, boatyards, boat liveries, and 
the like, for dissemination of boating safety information, 

(hk) Indoctrination in reporting maritime information. 

(i) The presentation to the Coast Guard of recommendations for the 
formulation of, or amendments to, existing small-craft regulations. 

(j) The demonstration of exemplary willingness and readiness to per- 
form voluntary acts of assistance. 

(2) The secondary purpose is to utilize auxiliary members and facilities, 
after suitable training and indoctrination, in carrying out certain duties of 
the Coast Guard, with particular reference to those concerned with the safety 
of navigation. Auxiliary components may, from time to time, be requested 
to participate for limited periods of time in such activities as the following: 

(a) Safety patrol of marine parades and regattas. 

(b) Search and rescue activities. 

(c) Special safety patrols as necessary. 

(d) Logistics activities (transportation, etc.). 
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c. Members of the auxiliary are not vested with law-enforcement authority, 
and their use to perform regular routine Coast Guard duty is confined to time of 
emergency, such as flood, hurricane, or marine disaster. 

d. All operational activity is strictly on a voluntary basis, and reimbursement 
for operating expenses as well as protection from damage or injury while on 
Coast Guard assignment is provided for. 

e. Auxiliaries are requested to undertake, as continuing year-round activities, 
the following: 

(1) Courtesy motorboat examination and FCC marine radio check for the 
benefit of boatowning nonmembers. 
(2) Checking aids.to navigation and bridge lights. 

f. Auxiliary components are expected to report promptly to appropriate Coast 
Guard authority any of the following whenever observed : 

(1) Dangers to navigation, such as blocked channels, derelicts, floating 
mines, ete. 

(2) Aids to navigation being out of position, not functioning properly, etc. 

(3) Evidence of distress, such as radio information, flares, flames, dye- 
markers, rubber rafts, ete. 

(4) Evidence of negligent motorboat operation.’ 


4. ACCOMPLISH MENTS 


a. Members of the auxiliary, by friendly advice, good example, and by further- 
ing boating education and instruction, form the link between official law enforce- 
ment by the Coast Guard and voluntary compliance by the boatowners. In 
addition, the promotion of safety afloat undoubtedly prevents many would-be 
marine accidents. 

b. During calendar year 1955, the auxiliary scoresheet indicates that over 
34,000 motorboats were examined for compliance with legal requirements and 
safety recommendations. More than 3,000 radio sets were checked for com- 
pliance with legal requirements at the request of the FCC. Ten thousand students 
were enrolled in auxiliary boating courses throughout the country. Asa result of 
2,500 instances of assistance rendered and 314 regattas patrolled, 77 lives saved 
were credited to the auxiliary. 

ec. Other activities included manning safety exhibits at boat shows, sponsoring 
showings of boating films to over 24,000 persons and assisting the Coast Guard 
with hurricane and flood work. 


5. COST OF THE AUXILIARY 


a. The expense of development, administration, and operation of the auxiliary 
is paid in two ways: 

(1) By the Government (i. e., Coast Guard). 
(2) By the auxiliary itself. 

b. Government funds are used for salaries and travel of Coast Guard personnel 
assigned to duties in direct connection with administration of auxiliary, for re- 
imbursement to auxiliarists for operating expenses of facilities when perform- 
ing Coast Guard assigned tasks; for incidental Coast Guard-directed travel and 
subsistence of auxiliarists ; miscellaneous items such as postage, stationery, ete. 
This amounts to approximately $250,000 per year at present levels. 

ce. By far the major portion of expense is borne by the members themselves in 
volunteering their services without cost to the Government; maintaining their 
facilities in accordance with the high standards necessary for membership; un- 
reimbursable travel and other expenses for the promotion and development of 
auxiliary and such projects as flotilla clubhouses, docks, and boats, the full ex- 
pense of which is borne by the auxiliary through dues or membership fees. 
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United States Coast Guard Auviliary activity summary, July 11, 1956 








| Calendar 
Calendar | Calendar | through 
1954 | 1955 May 31, 
1956 
A. Educational program: 
1. Enrollees 8-lesson course _- Bodie weaewes - 6, 949 8, 426 9, 172 
2. Graduates 8-lesson course. oe ae sbuean 3, 564 | 6, 949 | 5, 363 
3. Participants 1 lesson O/B course -- es (*) 1, 163 8, 423 
4. Attendance water safety films . sain 12, 386 24, 992 11, 164 
5. New-member training . 1, 381 2, 102 | 1, 209 
6. Examiner qualification cl catsee Oe 400 | 500 | 1, 886 
B. Inspection examination program: 
1. Courtesy motorboat examinations __- 19, 738 28, 417 | 4, 724 
(Rejects included in above figure) 2, 261 6, 743 1, 615 
2. Courtesy Marine radio checks a 2, 374 3, O77 1, 139 
(Rejects included in above figure) ____- 424 569 132 
3. Inspections of member boats_-_---------- ; s 5, 168 5, 819 , 417 
C. Operational program: | 
1. Assistance rendered to boatmen_._..-...-....-.--- 5 2, 535 2, 334 389 
2. Regattas patrolled ‘ 297 314 67 
3. Lives saved ; 116 77 4 


1 Not presented. 


(The following articles were taken from United States Coast Guard 
Auxiliary, May 1956:) 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS CONSIDERED 


The important items of new legislation and boat operators’ permits were given 
serious attention by the commodores, who completed guide questionnaires with 
interesting results. Opinion was divided on the question of whether closer Gov- 
ernment supervision of small watercraft was now warranted. Comments ranged 
from increased educational efforts to Federal laws with local enforcement, and 
included the point that more responsibility for safety and educational informa- 
tion by boat and equipment dealers was indicated. 

Almost unanimous were the thoughts that the Moterboat Act should be broad- 
ened to include lesser penalties in varying degrees for irresponsible boat opera- 
tors, that licensing of all operators of watercraft was too big a job to tackle now, 
but that if a practical plan could be devised the Federal Government should be 
the issuing agency and that requirements be simple, permits to be inexpensive 
and issued to be good 5 years or until revoked. 


AUXILIARY TO REPORT ACCIDENT STATISTICS 


Announced here for the first time is a new and highly important activity given 
to the auxiliary by the Coast Guard. In short, it provides for a system of gather- 
ing, collating, and evaluating statistics concerning casualties in the small-boat 
field. Developments in recent years, in connection with the greatly increased 
boating activity, have indicated an urgent need for statistics concerning accidents 
on the water and the reasons for these accidents. Until now, there has been no 
reliable source for complete and accurate statistics concerning small-boat cas- 
ualties. 

It is considered that the Coast Guard Auxiliary is in a unique position in being 
able to assist the Coast Guard in supporting a continuing program for the gather- 
ing of casualty statistics connected with small craft. Auxiliary members are 
distributed throughout the United States in the nearly 400 locations where flotil- 
las are established. Many of these flotillas can provide coverage in reporting 
where no Coast Guard installations exist. This is particularly true in the inte- 
rior of the country where beating has become tremendously popular in recent 
years. Members of the Coast Guard Auxiliary are being asked to undertake to 
report each and every boating accident or casualty to any type of watercraft 65 
feet or less in length which comes to their attention either directly or indirectly 
in their area. Their reports will cover all types of watercraft, even including 
rowboats, canoes, rafts, ete. 
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Here is how the plan works: 

All members of the auxiliary are requested to report all water casualties in 
their area, on a standard Coast Guard form called the small craft casualty report. 
A sample copy of this report is enclosed with this issue. Look it over, and be- 
come familiar with it, and try this one out. Additional copies may be obtained 
from your flotilla commander. When filled in to report a small craft casualty, 
the form is turned in to the flotilla commander in the same manner used for the 
present auxiliary assistance report, that is, at the next flotilla meeting. 

The flotilla commander will coordinate the reports to eliminate duplication, 
attach newspaper clippings, etc., and forward the reports collected at the meeting 
to the director of auxiliary in his district. Each month, the director of auxiliary 
will turn over all reports received or collected to the marine inspection officer in 
his district. He, in turn, will—after certain additional screening and study— 
forward the reports directly to Coast Guard Headquarters where they will be 
converted to electric accounting machine cards coded for the various information 
needed. This system will eventually produce statistics, regionally, by class of 
vessel, class of casualty, and reasons. 

This is the first ‘all hands” assignment for the auxiliary and, if successful, can 
have significant and far-reaching effects on the entire field of motorboat safety. 
The plan was approved, in principle, by the national board at the San Francisco 
meeting. 


Mr. Seety-Brown. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuatrman. If there is nothing further, the committee will now 
stand adjourned. 

(Thereupon, at 12 noon, the committee adjourned to meet again at 
the call of the Chair.) 
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STUDY OF RECREATIONAL BOATING SAFETY 


TUESDAY, JULY 10, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON MercHant Martner AND FISHeErIEes, 
Washington, DiC, 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in the committee 
room, House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, Hon. 
George P. Miller (acting chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Miter. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. Bonner has to leave to go before the Rules Committee, and he has 
asked me to preside this morning. 

Have you any statement, Mr. Drewry, which you desire to make at 
this time ¢ 

Mr. Drewry. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. This is a resumption of the hearings before the full 
committee on the matter to determine the necessity or desirability of 
additional Federal legislation to regulate pleasure boating in the 
United States. 

The first witness to be heard this morning is Mr. Ralph Klieforth, 
president of the National Association of Engine and Boat Manufac- 
turers. 

Mr. Klieforth, will you please come forward and give your name, 
your position and address to the reporter ? 


STATEMENT OF RALPH KLIEFORTH, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF ENGINE & BOAT MANUFACTURERS, ACCOMPANIED 
BY JOHN TRUMPY, JR., VICE PRESIDENT, WESLEY WHEELER, 
DIRECTOR; AND GORDON RULE, COUNSEL 


Mr. Kurmrorru. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Ralph G. Klieforth, and I am appearing before you today on 
behalf of the National Association of E ngine & Boat Manufacturers 
in my capacity as president of the association. 

The NAEBM is a trade organization which was formed in 1904 and 
has over 300 members who are boatbuilders, engine manufacturers, 
and producers of every kind of equipment and accessories which go 
into or on boats. 

I have with me two members of the board, Mr. John Trumpy, Jr., 
and Mr. Wesley Wheeler, as well as our counsel, Mr. Gordon Rule. 

Our board of directors has authorized me to appear and present this 
statement and the recommendations contained therein. 

Permit me to say at the outset that we believe that you, Mr. Chair- 
man, your committee and your staff are to be highly commended and 
thanked for undertaking to study the question of whether or not legis- 
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lation is necessary or desirable at the Federal level, to further regulate, 
in the interest of safety afloat, pleasure boating in this country. 

As was stated in our letter to Mr. Bonner dated May 9, 1956, we 
believe the time is appropriate for such a study and, to our knowledge, 
there is no objection to this study being made. There will, of course, 
be recommendations made from time to time which may be contro- 
versial. We not only expect such controversies to arise, but welcome 
them, because we believe that only by providing the fullest opportu- 
nity for every organization, individual, and so forth, in the United 
States to present their views on this subject to this committee will this 
committee ultimately be in a position to make intelligent recommenda- 
tions which will gain acceptance throughout the recreational boating 
field. 

In our opinion, it is equally important to the success of your study 
that, in addition to providing a forum in which to be heard, all organi- 
zations, groups, and individuals who wish to be heard must actually 
get the word that the opportunity to partake in the study is available 
to them. We say that because we know, and you know, that our asso- 
ciation cannot and does not purport to speak for the many varied 
activities in this field, particularly the boat users themselves. 

Your committee has undertaken a tremendous task in attempting 
to study this problem and its many ramifications, and we believe that 
the right answers can only be found by much painstaking listening, 
evaluating, analyzing, ilk so forth, which cannot be done in a short 
period of time. In other words, the job is a big one. It took several 
years to develop and any legislative solutions must stand the test of 
years to come. We therefore urge that you “make haste slowly” in 
order that conclusions and recommendations may be bottomed on the 
best obtainable facts and views. 

Generally speaking, there are two types or classes of waters which 
are used for recreational boating by our citizens; first, the navigable 
waters of the United States over which the Coast Guard has unques- 
tioned jurisdiction, and, second, those waters wholly within the State 
which are under State control. 

As you know, it is settled law that the States may enact legislation 
in a field over which the Federal Government has jurisdiction, pro- 
vided such legislation does not conflict with Federal statutes. 

Many of the States have evidenced concern with respect to the prob- 
lems inherent in 25 million persons going afloat in some kind of boat, 
and some States have set up study committees to advise their own legis- 
lational bodies. With both Federal and State waters involved in the 
overall problem, we feel that this study you gentlemen are undertaking 
today on the Federal level can best be fruitful if the interested States 
will lend their assistance, advice, and counsel to the end that through 
such cooperation a simple, nonrestrictive Federal statute may be 
enacted, which it is hoped will set a pattern for similar and uniform 
State statutes to follow. We believe that such a procedure would be 
far more intelligent and conducive to better understanding by the 
boating public than to have various State governments proceed to 
enact totally different laws in advance of a basic Federal statute. 

In order to facilitate and elicit the greatest possible exchange of 
views on this subject from the States and other interested groups 
throughout the Nation, we urge this committee to hold additional 
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hearings at convenient locations in this country, following these hear- 
ings in Washington. 

We ask that this committee keep two thoughts in mind at all times 
during the course of your study. First, we suggest that you may find 
as the hearings proceed and as testimony is received and evaluated, 
that the need for detailed and extensive Federal legislation in the 
interests of boating safety is not really the answer to many of the 

elements of the subject matter under discussion. That some addi- 
tional authority is necessary and desirable at both State and Federal 
levels is, we believe, fairly evident, but we caution against unneces- 
sary, extreme, or restrictive measures which could result from a mis- 
conception of ‘what part legislation can play and what part additional 
educational efforts can play i in our search for solutions. Secondly, we 
suggest that many of the incidents or accidents which have resulted 
in boating safety becoming a subject for study today, involve common- 
sense, discretion, and brains of human beings, the lack of which can 
never be supplied by legislation—Federal or State. For example, 
standing up in a small boat, failure to take cognizance of an obviously 
approaching storm, to some extent overloading a boat, drinking in a 
boat, and so forth, will not be stopped by legisl: ition, any more than 
suicides can be stopped by legislation. 

With these two thoughts in mind we believe that the area to be 
covered by any new Federal legislation should be restricted to any 
craft that is powered by an engine or motor. This would exclude 
sailboats, rowboats, canoes, rafts, and so forth. We analogize this 
recommendation to land vehicles on wheels which are regulated such 
as automobiles, motorcycles, motor scooters, and so forth, but not 
bicycles, tricycles, roller skates, and so on. The States may wish to 
regulate sailboats, rowboats, canoes, either privately owned or for 
hire, but we do not feel it advisable for the Federal Government, from 
the standpoint of ability of enforcement, to include these groups. 
We are not opposed to the Federal Government extending any new 
regulations to such craft, but simply question the practicability of 
going to this extreme at the Federal level. 

Having defined the area that we suggest be covered by possible 
additional legislation, we then feel that of all the component ele- 
ments of the overall problem, there are two basic cornerstones which 
need to be erected by new Federal legislation. 

We recommend to this committee that legislation be enacted to re- 
quire the numbering, for identification purposes only, of all pleasure 
boats powered by engine or motor. This would extend the present 
numbering requirements for undocumented vessels to all outboard 
boats under 16 feet in length. If all motor propelled boats are thus 
possible of identification, we further recommend that new legislation 
be enacted to provide more reasonable sanctions and methods of en- 
forcement for reckless and/or negligent operation of any boat, where 
such operation actually does or threatens to do injury to the person 
or property of others. This would involve amending the Motorboat 
Act of 1940 to authorize the United States Coast Guard to invoke the 
civil penalties contained in that act instead of having to proceed 
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against a person under the criminal-penalty section of the act. More 
specifically, the difference is this: 

The Coast Guard today has the authority and can prosecute the 
owner or driver of any size vessel, motor or sail, for negligent or 
reckless operation, but only by invoking the criminal penalty section 
of the act which requires handling of the case by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, who turns it over to a district attorney for prosecution in a 
Federal court. In such-criminal cases, a fine of $2,000 or 1 year in 
jail, or both, can be imposed. 

The Coast Guard, however, should be able to proceed against a 
reckless or negligent owner or driver under the civil penalty section 
of the act, which is much less formal and allows the oe Guard to 
remit or mitigate the small $100 or $200 fines made applicable by the 
civil penalty section. 

If the Coast Guard had the authority to prosecute under the civil 
procedure for reckless or negligent operation of a boat, we believe 
the very existence of this authority on the statute would have a salutary 
effect upon operators of boats. Furthermore, it would give the Coast 
Guard greater flexibility in their enforcement operations generally. 

As stated above, we feel that these two specific recommendations 
for new Federal legislation are basic cornerstones, which will mate- 
rially assist in promoting safety afloat without restricting the third 
leading personal participation sport in the United States. Some peo- 
ple say that card playing and fishing rank Nos. 1 and 2, but I think 
that family boating is the United States second most popular partici- 
pation sport next to eating. 

We hope that we will not be accused of seeming to oversimplify 
the problem. What we are trying to do is keep constantly in mind 
the fundamental question involved in this entire study, which is, How 
‘an additional Federal legislation result in making boating a safer 
pastime or sport? 

Thus far we have urged— 

(1) That through close cooperative efforts the States and the Fed- 
eral Government work out a uniform pattern of necessary legislation, 
to be enacted first by the Congress on the Federal level; 

(2) Fullest possible representation at the study hearings; 

(3) That the area to be covered on the Federal level be confined 
to all motor-powered craft; 

(4) That numbering for identification be required for all motor- 
powered craft; and finally 

(5) That additional authority be given the Coast Guard to prose- 
cute for reckless and/or negligent boat operation. 

Beyond these recommendations we cannot go at this time. Your 
committee is conducting a study of the problem and we feel the definite 
need to study with you, listen to testimony from all witnesses with 
you, evaluate with you and later join with you and the Coast Guard 
in arriving at conclusions and recommendations. We do not mean 
this statement to sound in any way presumptuous on our part—all we 





mean by it is that we felt when we proposed this study, and we still 
feel, that under the leadership of Mr. Bonner and his committee, the 
Congress, the executive departments involved, and the industry and 
groups affected can, through mutual trust and cooperation, study 
together, work together, and come to intelligent conclusions together. 
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We desire to accept our responsibilities and assist in meeting the 
challenge of finding workable solutions to the many elements of the 
overall problem which may, generally speaking, be catalogued as fol- 
lows: 

. Jurisdiction of Federal versus State waters 
2. Registration and identification 
3. Classification of boats 
Operator age limitation 
5. Operator intoxication 
6. Leaving scene of accident 
7. Boat capacity—overloading 
8. Enforcement 
9. Education 
10. Speed 
11. Examination and licensing of operators 
12. Reckless and/or negligent operation 
13. Noise 
14. Safety regulations 
15. Safety equipment 
16. Uniform State law to implement Federal law 
17. Further need to amend Motorboat Act of 1940 

Thus, we will attend the hearings to listen and learn and be pre- 
pared at all times to assist your committee in any way possible. Mr. 
Rule, our counsel here in Washington who is also representing the 
Outboard Boating Club of America in this matter, is available to work 
with your committee, under your complete direction, at all times, if 
you desire to use his services. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity of appearing before you 
today. 

Mr. Mirier. I think that is a very fine statement, Mr. Klieforth. 
I may say that the reason, as you know, this committee is undertaking 
this study without having formal legislation proposed is because it 
feels, as you do, that it is going to require a great deal of experience 
and examination into the problem and that is why we are holding these 
hearings in order to determine, first, the necessity of legislation and 
then to try and develop the type of legislation that will best meet the 
problem. 

I believe that the committee will hold hearings throughout the 
country, but that is something that we shall determine some time to- 
day. One of the reasons for Mr. Bonner’s absence is that he has to go 
before the Committee on House Administration and arrange for cer- 
tain matters before that determination is made. 

Now, the matter has come up and been discussed some as to the 
licensing of operators just as we license motor-vehicle operators, and 
require that the applicant show some knowledge of the waters or the 
sea before he be allowed to operate a boat, and have as a whip over 
him the revocation of his license in the event he violates the laws of 
good commonsense on the waters, such as those that you have outlined 
in part in your statement. 

Have you given any thought to that? 

Mr. Kurerorru. Well, there are about as many different opinions 
on that, Mr. Chairman, as there are members of our committee. Are 
you talking about licensing on a Federal level or a State level ? 
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Mr. Mitieg. Well, I donot know. We were talking about licensing. 
T presume that it would be on a Federal level unless legislation could 
be written that would require the States to comply with #, and I do 
not think that is possible. 

Mr. Kurerorrn. It might not be possible on purely inland waters 
to license on a Federal level. 

Mr. Mitier. No; but it would be possible, of course, to license on 
most of the waters under the term of navigable streams, because that 
apparently has been accepted. 

Mr. Kurerorru. There are many arguments for it, and there are 
many arguments against it, but I think that would require a tremen- 
dous amount of study. 

Mr. Mitirr. Well I do not know about it personally. I have not 
done a lot of study on the matter but I think it is something that 
should be studied and should be given some thought rather than 
perhaps to try to come up with the answer to the thing by just pulling 
a decision out of the air and say “I am against it.” I ‘think we should 
really sit down and rationalize the pr oblem and see what we can come 
up with. 

Mr. Kurerorrtn. Well frankly, Mr. Chairman, we do not know at 
this time. We have given it some thought. I have my own personal, 
individual feelings on it. 

I think licensing on a State level is probably more meritorious than 
licensing on a Federal level. 

Mr. Mixer. I am inclined to agree with you. 

Mr. Kurerorrn. But, whether that is the opinion of my whole 
board or not, I donot know. Weare studying it. 

Mr. Mixer. I do not know that the committee has any firm thought 
on it. I think it is something that should be further explored. 

Mr. Kluczynski? 

Mr. Kivuczynsxr. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions at this time, 
but I want to eongratulate Mr. Kheforth for the fine statement he has 
made this morning. I am also happy to know that Mr. Bonner, the 
chairman of our committee, is recognizing the people who are enjoy- 
ing the pleasure boat. 

I was amazed to hear at the first meeting and to know that we have 
25 million people who own outboard motors, and who are interested 
in pleasure boating. I am also happy that we are going to continue 
these hearings in all parts of the country and, Mr. Chairman, I am 
looking forward to the time when this committee comes out to the 
great Midwest and to Chicago where we have so many people inter- 
ested in pleasure boating. As our good friend from Wisconsin, Mr. 
Van Pelt, knows, with all those lakes out in Wisconsin—he has been 
very much interested in Potts Lake and Long Lake in the northern 
part of the State of Wisconsin, where I, too have a couple of boats and 
can bring the kids out and put them in a speedboat and let them turn 
it up to 35 and 40 miles an hour, and I get quite a kick out of it also. 

We are just in the preliminary stages of trying to get some legisla- 
tion and I hope we work something out to not only satisfy the manu- 
facturers of the outboard motors, but also to encour: age more people 
to enjoy pleasure boating. I am heartily in agreement with what Mr. 
Bonner and what your industry is doing and I am looking forward 
to the future meetings so that we can introduce some legislation by the 
next session of Congress. 
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T am also happy to know that our Coast Guard is doing such a good 
job. Just a couple of weeks ago off the shore of Lake Michigan I had 
seen where a couple of gentlemen were in a boat, and the boat capsized 
and they were in the water for a couple of hours. However, the Coast 
Guard was able to save their lives and did a marvelous job, and I want 
to congratulate the Coast Guard for the wonderful job they are doing 
all over the country. 

I have no questions at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Miter. Mr. Allen? 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman, I want to add my compliments to Mr. 
Klieforth and particularly to an industry that brings these problems to 
the Congress before the problems become so bad that you have to go 
into the field of making people unlearn their bad habits before you 
start on a constructive job. 

I want to apologize for running out in the middle of your answer, 
but I have to join the chairman in his appearance before the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. 

The first question which I would like to ask, and there are three ques- 
tions, is this: 

Where do you get good statistics; second, if you can get them, where 
would the committee be most likely to see the problems presented in 6 
or 8 or 10 areas throughout the country within the next 6 months or 
even after that, and third, if you would comment on it for our record, 
is whether there should not be some regulation imposed upon the indus- 
try which might, for example, cause it to so mark boats that capacities 
would be known to ever y passenger who stepped onto the boat, and a 

variety of information that might constitute a good safety regulation 
which the ordinary boatowner does not impart to the passenger before 
he gets aboard ? 

As I said, I have to go to the other committee meeting, but if you 
could comment on those questions I would appreciate having that in- 
formation in the record. 

Mr. Kurerorru. If you do not mind, I will answer the question in re- 
verse order : 

A certain segment of our industry—the outboard people—have al- 
ready among themselves required the members who manufacture a 
boat to place a metal placard on the boats indicating the safe capacity 
and the maximum horsepower that should be used in that particular 
hull. The problem is one of enforcement. 

As to the second question as to where these committee meetings 
should be held, I would like to refer that to Mr. John Trumpy, and 
perhaps Mr. Rule. Obviously, the committee hearings should be held 
where there is the greatest amount of boating activity. Our association 

‘an give you those figures in order to determine a geographic area 
where the largest number of the 25 to 35 million people involved 
would be centered. 

Mr. Mitier. In doing that, I think you should be guided by the 
fact that this is a pretty big country, and if we undertake this, I am 
certain we are going to cet pressure from different sections of the 
country to meet in their particular section and if we allow ourselves 
to be influenced by that, we would do nothing but meet around every 
motorboating center in the country. We would have to limit it 
to 6 or 8 places, I should say, not more than 8 in the United States. 
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Mr. Kurerortn. In our opinion 6 or 8 centers would pretty well 
cover the entire United States. 

Mr. Mitter. You think that number of places would cover the 
problem ¢ 

Mr. Kuterorrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitxer. It is my opinion that if you can prepare such informa- 
tion to be placed in the record, it would be well and good. However, 
if you desire to furnish that information at this time, it would be fine, 
but if you want to submit it for the record, it will be all right. 

Mr. Kuizrorru. It should require a little more study in order to 
determine the exact centers. 

Mr. Mituer. All right; you can submit it for the record. 

Mr. Kurerorru. I am reminded that in the preliminary studies 
which we made Admiral Richmond suggested 4 or 5 centers, at least, 
to start with. 

Mr. Miniter. Knowing our thoughts, and Admiral Richmond’s 
thoughts in the matter, and using your own good judgment, if you 
could submit your suggestions along that line ‘for the record, I think 
it would be to the great benefit of the committee, and we would be 
very glad to have it. 

Mr. Kurerorru. The Coast Guard certainly is in an admirable posi- 
tion to recommend those 4 or 5 districts. 

John, do you want to add something to that ? 

Mr. Trumpey. No, sir. 

Mr. Wureter. What was the first part of the question / 

Mr. Minter. The first part of the question was where we could get 
adequate and reliable statistics. 

Mr. Kurerorrn. To give you a very frank and truthful answer, 
presently there is no plac e where we can go for complete and reli: ible 
statistics. Our association is working on it. I think we will have 
some concrete recommendations, and I think we will have a setup, 
now that the study has started, to give you eventually and within a 
short time these statistics that you will require for this study. 

Mr. Minter. I think you realize that just in the short time we 
have been at this thing we have been struck by the lack of adequate 
statistics in the field. The Coast Guard has some, but they are inade- 
quate and incomplete, and such statistics would be very helpful to the 
committee. Iam certain that the Coast Guard will do what it can to 
step up its efforts to try and assist us in this field. 

Mr. Kirerorru. We have been remiss in that respect, Mr. Chair- 
man, but [ would like to point out again that boating has increased 500 
percent in the last 10 years. There are 500 percent more people par- 
ticipating in the sport of boating today than there were 10 years ago. 
Boating truly has become America’s second most popular family 
participation sport. 

Mr. Mirzter. Of course, one of the things that strikes me this 
morning coming from the West is that in areas where boats were 
completely unknown and foreign to the country a few years ago, now 
it has become a very popular sport. You can go to some of these 
manmade lakes that have been set up and you do not have to go all the 
way to the west coast to find them. I am conscious of Mr. Chase’s 
Nebraska where the dam on the Republican River has created a great 
increase in boating—being somewhat familiar with it myself—where 
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20 years ago they had a great flood out there, and one of the causes 
for the loss of life was the lack of knowlec lge of how to handle boats, 
when they did finally get some boats in. 

Now, we have a good boating population on a beautiful lake. 

Mr. Van Pelt? 

Mr. Van Per. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Klieforth 
whether he or his organization has given any thought to the financing 
of this? If the Congress delegates certain responsibilities to the 
various departments of Government, there will be required an in- 
crease in personnel, and so forth. 

I wonder if you have any comments on that, Mr. Klieforth 4 

Mr. Kurerorrn. We have given thought to that question, Mr. Van 
Pelt, and in fact quite a bit of thought. If you don’t mind, I would 
like to read a memorandum which we have prepared in anticipation 
of that question : 

If the committee, during the course of its current study, is inter- 
ested in exploring the subject of how and where to raise funds to 
enforce any new legislation which may be deemed desir: sone to assist 
in keeping ‘pleasure boating safe, we would like to make the following 
suggestion. 

Since June 21, 1932, the Federal Government has had a tax = 
gasoline. It started at 1 cent per gallon, went to 114 cents on dale ; 
1940, and then to 2 cents per gallon on November 1, 1951. There 
is also a 6-cent per gallon Federal tax on lubricating oil, and a 2-cent 
per gallon tax on diesel fuel. 

This Federal tax is paid by both highway and nonhighway users 
and until this year the amounts collected went into the general 1 
ceipts of the Treasury. No refund has been made to nonhighway users 
of gasoline, as is done in a majority of the States, until this session 
of the C ongress, when legislation was enacted to permit farmers to 
apply for a refund of the Federal tax. Thus, the gasoline consumed 
in airplanes and motorboats in this country has been taxed by the 
Federal Government for many years. 

We all know that most of this tax money goes for highway con- 
struction and that sums are also used for airfield construction, and 
so forth. With respect to those amounts which have been paid in 
Federal taxes by the operators of motorboats, we are unable to find 
any remote connection between what they have paid into the Treas- 
ury and what direct benefits they have received in return. We are 
not suggesting that such funds be segregated or earmarked for a spe- 
cial use, but we are suggesting that here is an existing source of 
income to the Guvernment, which could be the basis of additional 
appropriations for the Coast Guard to enforce any new legislation 
relating to pleasure boating. 

Based upon reports of major petroleum producers with waterfront 
installations, a total of 415 million gallons of gasoline were burned 
in inboard and outboard motors during 1955. Additionally, diesel 
pleasure craft burned 40 million gallons of fuel oil and 17 million 
gallons of lubricating oil. With a 2-cent Federal tax on gasoline, a 
2-cent Federal tax on diesel fuel, and a 6-cent Federal tax on lubri- 
cating oil, we estimate that pleasure craft operators paid approxi- 
mately $10 million in taxes on their fuel in 1955. 

In addition to the amounts that have been available for many years, 
we wish to point out that the new highway legislation just enacted by 
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the Congress, increases the Federal gasoline tax from 2 cents to 3 cents 
per gallon. However, nonhighway users, such as airplane and motor- 
boat operators, can obtain a ‘refund of this aoe l-cent tax by 
applying to the Treasury Department once a year. Insofar as motor- 
boats for pleasure are concerned, we wish to sx the advisability 
of permitting the Federal Government to.retain this additional 1-cent- 
per-gallon tax if they will use it for additional enforcement funds 
for the Coast Guard. This amount, added to existing taxes, which 
are not refundable, would result in substantial sums being available 
for enforcement purposes. 

On the State level, we find that in 1953 the average State tax on 
gasoline was 5.10 cents per gallon. As previously stated, however, 
most of the States refund this tax to motorboat owners and operators. 
Here again we wish to suggest the advisability of the States keeping 
a portion of this tax in return for providing public launching ramps, 
and so forth, as well as for any required State enforcement costs made 
necessary by legislation to implement Federal boating laws. 

The National Association of E ngine and Boat Manufacturers make 
these suggestions today in the hope that as these hearings continue, 
you gentlemen may seek the views of the boating public and ascertain 
their concurrence or rejection of the proposal. “We cannot speak for 
the man paying the tax, but we feel that the average boatowners would 
give very serious consideration to allowing both the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States to keep all or part of these gasoline taxes, provided 
he obtained some benefits in return. 

Does that answer your question, Congressman ¢ 

Mr. Van Petr. Thank you. It is quite interesting, Mr. Chairman, 
to note that several States now do not refund the State tax. In the 
State of Michigan there exists that situation. I had some photostats 
of the statutes of the State of Michigan made over in the Congressional 
Library, and sent them out to some people who were interested in 
boating in Wisconsin in the hope that it might start something on the 
State level as to improvements to harbors, and so forth. 

That is all I have. 

Mr. Miruer. I think the matter is one that we should think of, 
though. As you know, it has always been a policy of the Federal 
Government, speaking through Congress and perhaps more rightfylly 
we should say speaking through the W ays and Means Committee, to 
avoid setting up special funds on the Federal level; whereas, it is a 
common thing, I believe, with many of the States, and most of the 
States do set up special funds, but no Federal funds are converted to 
the Treasury. 

There are very few exceptions to that, but that does not preclude 
us from looking into the matter or hearing testimony on it, merely 
to elicit the thoughts of people on the subject but that, of course, is 
something that would have to go to another committee. 

Mr. Ray? 

Mr. Ray. Mr. Chairman, before asking any questions of the wit- 
ness, I would like to suggest that our counsel look into this duck stamp 
situation. There are some funds there which have to do with sporting 
activities, and there may be some analogy that we ought to make and 
take a look at it. 

Mr. Mitier. Well, of course, the Pittman-Robertson funds and the 
Dingell-JJohnson funds are special funds. Incidentally, all of those 
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rest in this committee, but right off I cannot recall any other especially 
armarked funds in the Federal Government. There are a few where 

certain sales are made but for the most part the Federal Government 

has shied away from setting up special funds. However, we shall be 
very glad to look into it. 

Mr. Kurerorru. We are not suggesting that special funds be segre- 
gated or earmarked for special use, but we are suggesting that here 
is an existing source of income to the Federal Government which we 
have had for some time. 

Mr. Miter. If you do not earmark, future Congresses, as the purse 
gets a little tight, are not going to give very much consideration to 
where the funds come from. So, you do not want to stick your head 
into that noose until you are very certain that there is not a limiting 
knot on it, and you cannot get your head out. 

I would want to go very carefully before I did make too many rec- 
ommendations. In other words, let us take a look at it. As I say, 
some States do have special funds. As a matter of fact, my State of 

California has so many special funds that we have a great backlog 
of money which we use to build buildings with—that comes out of these 
special funds—and then the State is supposed to pay them back. 

I suppose it is a bookkeeping gadget, but on the one hand we have 
been crying for money, and on the other we have had big sums sitting 
in the bank in special funds. 

Mr. Ray. Mr. Klieforth, you speak of the 300 members in your 
organization. What proportion of the industry is that ? 

Mr. Kurerortn. I would say the vast majority of the industry. We 
have never reduced it statistically, but I would say that our associa- 
tion represents 95 percent of the total industry. I am talking about 
pleasure boating. Would you say that is a fair estimate, Mr. Trumpy? 

Mr. Trumpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kurerortru. Ninety-five percent or more. 

Mr. Rute. I think that is a little high. The membership, Mr. Ray, 
breaks down into boatbuilders, engine manufacturers, and then all the 
people making miscellaneous gear such as electronics and everything 
that goes on the boat. 

Insofar as the engine manufacturer is concerned, I am sure it is 95 
percent. 

So far as the boatbuilders are concerned, I think it is something 
less than 95 percent. | 

Mr. Ray. Those are the two categories in which I would be in- 

terested. 
_ Mr. Rute. Yes, sir. I thought that was what you were interested 
in. For the engine manufacturers I am sure it is 95 percent, but 
with respect to “the boatbuilders there are quite a few small-boat 
builders in the United States who are not members of our associa- 
tion, and I am sure the percentage would not be over 80 percent, if 
S50 percent. 

Mr. Ray. You spoke also of the efforts that manufacturers of hulls 
to be used with outboard motors were making in connection with 
labeling those hulls as to the number of passengers which could be 

safely carried. 

How long has that been going on ? 

Mr. Kuirrortu. I woulds say oifhand 4 or 5 or 6 years. 

Mr. Ray. Has it been effective ? 
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Mr. Kuterorrn. Yes; it is beginning to be more and more effective 
but there are no enforcement officials empowered to enforce those 
regulations. 

Mr. Ray. They are labeled with sufficient prominence so that the 
passengers can see it / : 

Mr. Kuirrorru. Yes. It is a metal label giving the safe capacity 
and the maximum horsepower that should be used on that particular 
hull, but the industry finds that some people deliberately destroy the 
label and also that very many people pay ho attention to it. 

Mr. Ray. What about the hulls that are going to have motors in- 
stalled in them? Are they being labeled at all? 

Mr. Kiurerorru. No; you are talking about an inboard hull as com- 
pared to outboard hulls ¢ 

Mr. Ray. Yes. 

Mr. Kurerorru. There is not a need for- 

Mr. Trumpy. On small inboard boats of 16, 18, and 22 feet, I 
think it would be a very good thing to do, and it would be very easy 
todo. It is not being done, however, at this time. 

Mr. Ray. It is a step, then, which the industry can take itself, to 
improve the safety precautions / 

Mr. Trumpy. That is correct. You see, there is no way of con- 
trolling them. As Mr. Klieforth has stated, any effort in the out- 
ee motor field about putting recommendations on the boat for a 

>-horsepower motor runs into trouble. The agent handling the 
moter is like an automobile agent, und it is set up on the same basis. 
If a man says “I would like to have a 15-horsepower motor on that 
boat,” and if the agent gets a little more commission, he will sell the 
prospective buyer a 15- horsepow er engine. 

Mr. Ray. Do you have in mind that one of the kinds of regulations 
that might come at either the State or Federal level should involve 
penalties for exceeding those regulations / 

Mr. Trumpy. I think they should abide by the manufac turer’ s rep- 
resentative. That is the dealer's fault, and not the operator's fault. 

Mr. Ray. I am talking about the user. Should the Coast Guard, 
for example, or some other agency, have authority to penalize the 
owner or the operator who disregards those safety limitations ? 

Mr. Trumpy. Well, it would be a very wonderful thing to do, but 
it would be awful tough to enforce, I am afraid. 

Mr. Ray. I am trying to get your idea as to what you think would 
be an effective step in the regulatory process. Maybe it is not prac- 
tical, but I gather from what you say you think it would be helpful 
if it would be practical to enforce it ? 

Mr. Trumey. I think it is a step that should be taken in the industry 
itself between the manufacturers and the dealers. 

Mr. Ray. That does not affect the question of whether the owner 
or operator is going to obey or disregard it. 

Mr. Trumpy. Then it would be necessary to have some kind of a 
law that would affect the operators. 

Mr. Ray. You think that is a desirable step in the process that we 
are talking about ¢ 

Mr. Trumpy. Ido. 

Mr. Ray. On page 2 of your statement, Mr. Klieforth, at the bottom 
of the page, you say the States may enact legislation in the field over 
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which the Federal Government has jurisdiction, provided such legis- 
lation does not conflict with the Federal statutes. 

I am rusty on that law, but my recollection is that that is somewhat 
a broader statement than I could make. 

If your counsel has a brief on that subject, perhaps it might be 
worth putting in the record. I would be interested in seeing it. 

Mr. Ruxe. All right, sir. 

Mr. Miniter. Mr. "Rule, have you given any thought to that or would 
you care to prepare a statement for the record ? 

Mr. Rute. I will be glad to; yes, sir. 

Mr. Miturr. All right ; if you will, we will make it a part of the 
record, without objection. 

Mr. Rute. I did not mean to go beyond what the law is. Maybe it 
is a little broader. 

Mr. Ray. Lam notsure. I just have my curiosity aroused. 

Mr. Ray. Mr. Klieforth, you spoke of 25 million persons going afloat. 
How many boats are involved ? 

Mr. Kurerortu. There are in the United States some 365,000 num- 
bered inboard power pleasure craft and some 4,000 documented 
pleasure craft, 435,000 inboard boats on inland waterways not under 
Federal jurisdiction ; 4,173,000 outboard motors in use, based on fig- 
ures of the Outboard Boating Club of America. There are 560,000 
sailboats without inboard power on all waterways, and 600,000 boat 
trailers in use. 

Mr. Ray. The latter are not waterborne, of course? 

Mr. Kurerorru. They are used to convey the boat to the water- 
from one body of water to another. 

Mr. Ray. That is outside the field we are investigating. 

Mr. Kurerortu. We have prepared a sheet of statistics on the rec- 

‘eational or boating industry which we will be very glad to supply 
ro any and all members of the committee. 

Mr. Ray. I would like to have that in the record. 

Mr. Mitier. Without objection, it will be made a part of the record. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Recreational boating statistics, year end 1955 (a report of the Industry Advisory 
Committee on Statistics ) 


Numbered inboard powered pleasure craft, outboard boats over 16 
feet, and auxiliary sailboats on Federal waterways based upon 


U. S. Coast Guard registration figures September 1955__________ 365, 000 
Documented pleasure craft in use, based on U.S. Bureau of Customs 

ON rials leet tr aonsh canis: dae eeepc eneareann Ad a yt ag ss gh ch gnc 4, 000 
Inboard boats on inland waters (not under Federal jurisdiction) ___ 435, 000 


Outboard motors in use based on figures of the Outboard Boating 
Club of America. Estimated by IAC to be 1 small craft for each 


WE Os NE oie ecbatiend chicos betitee~s Sickest gees 4, 173, 000 
Sailboats without inboard power on all waterways_____-____- ah 560, 000 
a I ee cme sinigesenane eee, 600, 000 


Consumed by pleasure craft in 1955: 
Gallons of gasoline (215,000,000 inboard, 200,000,000 outboard)_ 415, 000, 000 


na OU a sel Sis hg ie ce bn es ih cen pte me 40, 000, 000 
Gallons of lubricating oil (12,500,000 outboard, 4,500,000 in-) 
tenia cnahaitabin acne 17, 000, 000 


$1.1 billion spent at the retail level for new and used boats, 
accessories, safety equipment, fuel, insurance, docking, main- 
tenance, ete., during calendar year 1955. This is a 10-percent 
increase over the estimated expenditure of 1954. 
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Recreational boating statistics, year end 1955 (a report of the Industry Advisory 
Committee on Statistics )—Continued 


Persons estimated to have taken part in recreational boating making 

use of the waterways more than simply once or twice during 1955. 

This is roughly 15 percent of all Americans, using the U. S. Census 

Bureau estimate of current population, 166,000,000________-___-~- 25, 000, 000 
Total number of pleasure craft estimated to be in existence on all 

United States waters. This is approximately 1 boat for every 29 

perotne in' the: Umibenl: Btelet. 626 6 ee ces center bt =—aserr 5, 537, 000 
Growth figures show total number of recreational craft have in- 

creased : 


Sos cs gical ahiginte ease ae eeiaeee an aeea ag ine a aed mp dala ached yiahaiiranetbigle 1, 500, 000 
UN a iia Seca wh Deeb ecelwiis oe ad Leah dees evi Alben eh ous latte ab centh tite 2, 440, 000 
1953 iGaienpeni acticin mths heaintamanapenhan cmt iaaaeiat cir icetaasan seicaiieaitae ein sieaes 5, 028, 000 
1955 incest ay liga ls Abaya eames tials sein tsi ga serine tli tice 5, 537, 000 


Marinas and waterfront docking facilities for recreational craft on 

all waterways in the United States offering more than just a place 

to tie up. Among the facilities which might be afforded are: gaso- 

line and oil, electrical connections, phone service, ice for sale, fresh 

water, small craft launching ramps or hoists for boats on trailers, 

restaurant, grocery store, marine accessory and hardware store, 

and boat repair facilities. Of these, perhaps 2,000 can be consid- 

ered first-rate marinas offering most of the facilities and accom- 

meeting wm 0 Soe CU ils ete cecksen ttt ~Hbbemeneen 10, 000 

Yacht clubs listed in Lloyd’s Register of American Yachts____- - 800 
Motorboat racing organizations’ members of American Power Boat 

Association, and probably another 500 local groups with no na- 

tional recognition devoted to family boating and outboard cruising_ 300 

Mr. Kuterorru. To give you an indication of the growth of this 
industry, our figures show that in 1930 there were 1,500,000 recrea- 
tional craft: in 1947, 2,440,000; in 1953, 5,023,000; and in 1955, 5,537,- 
000. So, in 2 years we have added over 500,000 recreational boats in 
the United States. F 

Mr. Ray. Thank you very much. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mixxer. Mr. Byrne? 

Mr. Byrne. No questions. 

Mr. Dorn. Mr. Klieforth, I am interested in your statement in the 
middle of page 4 with reference to excluding certain types of craft 
from our legislation or from our investigation. You say— 

We are not opposed to the Federal Government extending any new regulations 
to such craft, but it is simply a question of the practicality of going to this 
extreme at the Federal level, 

and you refer to sailboats, rowboats, canoes, and rafts. 

Now, in a number of questions that came up in discussing this 
subject with Admiral Richmond, these seagoing rafts were discussed, 
and there were questions about going into the ocean with rowboats 
and sailboats that should not be in the ocean. 

Do you not think that immediately becomes a field of Federal 
regulation, rather than State regulation ? 

Mr. Kuterorrnu. There is a difference of opinion, Mr. Dorn, among 
ourselves on that, but it is a question of how practical is it. If we 
add rowboats, canoes, rafts, and floating logs, you would add mil- 
lions—and not a million or so—of recreational craft. 

Mr. Dorn. Well, not that these craft themselves would necessarily 
be licensed, but should not they be regulated so that the Coast Guard 
could prevent these people from risking their lives beyond a safe 
point ¢ 

Mr. Kurerorru. Personally, I think they should. 
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Mr. Dorn. You feel that a regulation should cover this type of craft 
but not necessarily a licensing regulation ¢ 

Mr. Kuterorru. Yes. That would be my personal opinion. 
Whether the other members of my committee would agree with me, 
I do not know. Perhaps Admiral Richmond would care to make a 
statement on that. 

Mr. Rute. I think, sir, if I can interpret Admiral Richmond’s 
testimony, he feels the same way we do. It is a question as to just 
how far the Coast Guard is going and how big a staff would they 
have to have. Rather than proposing the idea ourselves—— 

Mr. Dorn. Well, of course, it is just the same as the policing of 
automobile traffic today. Fortunately, they do not catch everyone 
who passes a red light, or everyone who commits a small traffic vio- 
lation, but they -ateh enough to discourage that type of violation 
in the overall picture. So, it is only done by the man who you might 
say deliberately violates the law, and he knows that he is doing it. 
In the same way, if there were a regulation that would cover the sail- 
boats, rowboats, canoes, and rafts. going out into the ocean itself, 
and under what guise they could or should go out into the ocean, I 
do not see how it would increase, or necessar ily increase, the personnel 
in the Coast Guard. They would not catch everyone. 

Mr. Rue. As Mr. Pelly pointed out the other day, we do not have 
these statistics to show anything right now. We can show that there 
is a difference of opinion. I know Admiral Richmond said the other 
day that he thought most accidents involved water skiers. I know 
there is another group in our industry which feels that just the plain 
rowboat is the greatest cause of accidents but we do not have any 
statistics to show it. The question is should we just assume it, and 
make a regulation or get some statistics on which we can bottom a 
regulation, or a law? That is the thing we are faced with just the 
same as you are. We do not know how many accidents they cause, 
or whether they are the prime cause or not. You may be absolutely 
right. We just do not know. 

Mr. Miuter. Mr. Pelly ? 

Mr. Petxy. What is the Outboard Boating Club? Is that an asso- 
ciation ¢ 

Mr. Kurerorru. That is an association of manufacturers of out- 
board motors and outboard powered boats, and trailers. 

Mr. Petty. Where does the word “club” come in ? 

Mr. Kurerortru. I believe Mr. Gear could answer that. 

Mr. Miter. It is probably like the Automobile Club of America. 

Mr. Petry. I just wondered. That information could be supplied 
for the record later, if you care to do so. 

Mr. Trumpy. Mr. Gear can tell us what the answer is to that. 

Mr. Peixy. I wonder what the membership is of that organization. 
Could that information be supplied for the record ? 

Mr. Rute. Mr. Pelly, they are going to be heard. Actually, they 
joined with us in recommending to the committee that this study be 
made. 

Mr. Petuy. I gathered that their name was associated at least, with 
my next question: What other organizations are there which should 
be heard and which represent the great industry in this country that 
has to do with motorboating and pleasure boating, like these marinas 
that exist, and moorages, and operators of the facilities for pleasure 
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boating? They certainly know about the hazards and the problems 
of the industry. That would include the resorts that have boats for 
rent and for hire, and the recreational organizations. 

Mr. Mixer. Mr. Pelly, may I say that the Coast Guard has sub- 
mitted a list of seven such organizations. 

Mr. Petty. National organizations? 

Mr. Miter. Yes; national or apparently ones that they feel should 
be heard. If you want me to take the time to do it, I shall be glad 
to read the list to you. 

Mr. Petty. I assume that there are many types of operations which 
do not possibly belong to national organizations which possibly should 
be heard on the local levels such as, maybe, yacht clubs. 

Mr. Mitier. Yes. Those are not listed here. I think that is some- 
thing, if we hold these meetings in the 5 or 6 places suggested, that we 
will have to get together on and find some means for obtaining infor- 
mation about them. I presume the Coast Guard operating in the 
various districts would know which were the principal associations, 
and groups, because they are in contact with them, and could supply 
us with a list of such groups to be invited or which could submit an 
application to be heard by the committee. 

Mr. Peuiy. I was thinking of the membership of the organization 
presently testifying. For example, if they would have as manufac- 
turers connections with organizations that sell to individual fisher- 
men who have their own boats who are affected by any regulafions 
possibly that might come out of the investigation by this committee. 

Mr. Kurerorru. We are approaching this subject from the point of 
view of recreational boating and not commercial fishing. Mr. Rule 
does represent the Outboard Boating Club in this particular matter, 
and the purpose of our recommending these regional hearings 
throughout the country is to give the users of boats ‘and the various 
associations an opportunity to be heard at these various hearings. 

Mr. Preuiy. I feel bound to say that I like your approach. I think 
your testimony is very open- minded, and it indicates to me that you 
are trying to do something of real importance for the industry that 
you represent. I know that you must recognize the far-reaching ef- 
fects of any legislation that might come out of this. You have pre- 
sented your case in a very moderate and reasonable fashion, as I see 
your testimony. However, I am interested in the protection of this 
tremendous industry that exists in the recodathaniit field, and I am 
sure that you have the same objective. 

Mr. Kuirerorrn. When you get down to the user level, you will 
find many differences of opinion. 

Mr. Pewiy. I assume that that is true. I know that in general the 
instinct to survive is stronger than any legislation or laws, and that 
basically to pass a law against a man going out in a canoe on a rough 
day is to me a rather silly one, because he should have enough judg- 
ment to realize the hazards of the canoe when he goes into it in the 
first place. I just do not want to see anybody have to get a license 
to own a little boat of some kind and operate it as an individual or 
to affect the operations of the great business people that are in this 
industry. However, at the same time I commend you for your ap- 
proach which is that it is getting to be to a point now where it needs 
regulating. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Mirier. Mr. Chase? 

Mr. Cuase. I take it that the members of your association are in 
general accord on the proposition that the 1918 numbering statute 
should be modified, so as to include and apply to powerboats under 16? 

Mr. Kuterortu. We areunanimous in that opinion. 

Mr. Cuase. You are unanimous on that problem ¢ 

Mr. Kurerorrn. Yes, sir; the entire board is. 

Mr. Cuase. From what you say I take it that there are two fields 


of endeavor here that we are discussing; the educational field and the 
enforcement field. 


Mr. Kurerorru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuaseg. Insofar as the educational field is concerned, of course 
so many of these accidends are caused by either ignorance on the part 
of the operators as to how to run their boats, or recklessness. 

Mr. Kurorru. Recklessness is 1 of the 2 causes. 


Mr. Cuase. One of those two causes, I suppose, generally promote 
these accidents? 


Mr. KurerorruH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Criasz. But at this time there is a dearth of statistical infor- 
mation to enable us to express an opinion as to whether it is ignorance 
on the part of the operators or recklessness that causes a substantial 
portion of the accidents ? 

Mr. Kuierortu. I will say in many cases both ignorance and reck- 
lessness. 

Mr. Coase. With reference to the ignorance side, that is why we 
need more statistics; is it not? 

Mr. Kuterorru. : Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuase. That is one reason? 

Mr. Kurerortn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuase. I do not know what further effort could be made to 
take care of the ignorant operators and to supply them with informa- 
tion so they will know how to properly operate their boats. 

Mr. KurerortH. But there does come a point 

Mr. Cuase. Yes,sir. In that field of endeavor your organization is 
in an excellent position to disseminate more information to the pro- 
spective operator as to how to safely and intelligently operate his boat. 

Mr. KurerortH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuase. Do you not think there is room for improvement on the 
part of the manufacturers in the educational field ? 

Mr. Kurerortu. Decidedly. We are doing quite a bit on that. 
The OBC in particular is doing an outstanding job in educating the 
boat public. We are at it constantly, but this field has grown so 
much faster that we have not been able to keep up with it. With a 
500 percent increase in boating in 10 years, we just have not been able 
up to now to catch up with it. 

Mr. Cuase. At this point even though there might be suspicions 
in the minds of some that the water skiers are causing the most acci- 
dents or the rowboats, that is a matter that has not been definitely 
established ? 

Mr. Kuterortu. No. 

Mr. Cuase. Any more than on the highways. Some people will 
tell you that the slow automobile driver causes more accidents than 
the fellow who speeds, but that still seems to be in the area of dis- 
cussion and considerable argument at this time even on our highways. 

81120—56—pt. 1——7 
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So are we not undertaking a great deal if we try to cover all of these 
problems in connection with so many of which we do not have sta- 
tistics to try to formulate legislation to take care of everything or is 
it better to undertake to limit our legislation to matters that are almost 
accepted by everybody as causing accidents# 

Mr. KurerorrH. We feel that if on a Federal level we can accom- 
plish two things—improve the numbering act to require all boats to 
be numbered for identification purposes and secondly give the Coast 
Guard the additional authority necessary to begin to enforce where 
education drops off—we will have accomplished a great deal. 

Mr. Cuase. As time goes on and these statistics are gathered and 
we are in a better position to diagnose the problem, there is time 
enough to determine whether the sailboat or the rowboat or the water 
skier should be regulated? That can be done in the course of events 
if it is developed that those fellows contribute to most of the accidents. 
Is that not right ¢ 

Mr. Kurerortu. We feel that eventually that-—— 

Mr. Criasz. You are not recommending at this time to try to pre- 
pare legislation to encompass all these various activities? 

Mr. Kurerorru. We are exploring the possibility now. 

Mr. Cuase. That is all. 

Mr. Mitter. Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Drewry. I would like to elaborate on the question about the 
OBC. They join with the National Association of Engine Boat Manu- 
facturers in urging this study. It was contemplated that they would 
appear on the same day. However, by letter of July 3 they requested 
that they be given further time to appear and bevause of the nature 
of the request and the reason for it I took it on myself to tell them it 
was perfectly agreeable and they could appear at some other date. 

In this letter signed by Mr. Guy W. Hnghes, executive director, 
he states: 


By way of background, the Outboard Boating Club of America is the public 
service and public relations arm of the national trade associations representing 
manufacturers of outboard-boating equipment. Components include the Out- 
board Motor Manufacturers Association, the Outboard Boat Manufacturers 
Association and the Boat Trailer Manufacturers Association, as well as indi- 
vidual boaters and affiliated boating clubs. 

The Outboard Boating Club of America and the industry and sport it serves 
represent by far the largest segment of the boating public and by far the largest 
segment of the United States recreational fleet. Of the estimated 514 million 
pleasure boats afloat, some 414 million—about 80 percent—are outboard powered. 

During the past 28 years, the Outboard Boating Club of America has devoted 
a considerable part of its efforts to the initiation and improvement of boating 
laws. A continuing companion endeavor has been a comprehensive program 
of education of boat users and and prospective users in safe boat handling. In 
this work, we have among other things helped prepare the boating instructional 
courses of the United States Coast Guard Auxiliary and the American National 
Red Cross. During the same period, we have collected a large amount of ex- 
clusive, statistical, consumer, and market information. Within 30 days, we can 
compile the information we have in the form of a brief which we feel sure will 
be accurate, complete, and helpful. 


In view of that it seemed to me we would best be served by delay- 
ing their appearance until they could get this statistical material 
prepared in the form we could use since that is one of the basic 
questions we have all been asking as these hearings have gone on. 

Mr. Minuer. I suggest that you encourage them to file this and 
even though they are not heard, the data they furnish would be most 
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valuable and it could be submitted at one of the meetings we hold 
after the 30 days’ elapse, and we hope Congress will be out by that 
time, or if not we can hold the record open for that information. 

Mr. Drewry. We have been assured they will have it and would 
not only like to appear but I also told them you would like for them 
to appear. They are a major element in the industry. 

Mr. Miuier. Assuming that we will hold these hearings, we can 
hear them. We should have that statistical data by all means. 

Mr. Drewry. Mr. Klieforth, in connection with the membership of 
your organization, is there an overlap between the OBC and your 
association? Do you have outboard boat and engine manufacturers 
as members of your organization ? 

Mr. Kuierorru. I believe I am safe in making the statement that 
all members of the OBC—that is, all manufacturers of outboard 
motors and all the manufacturers of outboard motor hulls and most 
of the manufacturers of outboard trailers—are also members of the 
national association. 

Mr. Drewry. Your association ? 

Mr. Kurerorrn. Yes. And they are well represented on our board 
of directors of 15 members. 

Mr. Drewry. On the figure of over 25 million Americans afloat each 
year, how is that arrived at ? 

Mr. Kurerorru. Some of the statistics are a matter of Federal fig- 
ures like inboard powerboats and others are statistics available thr ough 
the OBC. Every member of the OBC reveals their figures as to the 
number of motors and boats manufactured to one of the major account- 
ing firms in the United States who tabulates the total figures and 
makes the total figures available to the industry. 

Mr. Drewry. That is the number of boats. It appears that you 
multiplied the number of units by 5 and arrived at 25 million. There 
is no other way of doing that other than an educated guess on that, 
is there? 

Mr. Kuierorru. That is right. 

Mr. Drewry. If that is the way it is done, I would assume that 
the number of people going afloat has increased in the same fabulous 
proportion that the production of units of equipment has increased 
or at least a similar proportion. 

Mr. Kurerorru. That is right. 

Mr. Drewry. I am a little concerned about your suggestion on 
enforcement which sounded as if your thought was that the Coast 
Guard should be the sole enforcement agency throughout the country. 

Mr. Kurerortu. No; that is not our thought. On a Federal level, 
of course, the Coast Guard would have to be the sole enforcement 
agency, but many of the States are now studying legislation to regulate 
bo: ating on their own bodies of water. 

Mr. Drewry. Even on the navigable waters over which the Coast 
Guard and Federal Government does have jurisdiction, would it not 
require a tremendous increase in the personnel of the Coast Guard to 
meet this problem that is growing at this rate every year? 

Mr. Kuierorru. I think amending the numbering act alone would 
accomplish much of what we have in mind and the enforcement from 
there on would be a matter which I think could be kept in proportion 
to the number of people interested in this sport. 
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Mr. Drewry. One thing that has been discussed at some length by 
several people on this subject is the matter of arriving at uniform laws, 
State and Federal, not only to bring about greater safety through that 
but with the thought as I understand it that there could be a delega- 
tion of responsibility as far as enforcement was concerned so that 
States could help provide the police force. 

Mr. Kurerortu. That, in our opinion, would be wonderful. 

Mr. Drewry. We do have such a thing in the migratory waterfowl 
act. 

Mr. Kurerorru. It has been working very well. 

Mr. Rute. Mr. Drewry, I would like to say on that point that one 
of the things we hope would come out of this hearing is that the 
States would themselves, the States that have this problem, would 
feel a part of this whole study, and it certainly is hoped by us that 
as these hearings are held in the field that the States are made very 
aware that they are a part of this, that their cooperativeness is really 
solicited so that no appearance is given of the Federal Government 
trying to usurp any State function. It has to work out as a team 
proposition, but it does seem to us that, as the Coast Guard believes, 
the way to start it is with a simple basic Federal law that the States 
can then implement with, we would hope, uniform laws so that there 
is a uniform pattern which you might analogize to the Federal food 
and drug law. But the key to that is we have to make the States 
aware of these hearings and get them in so we can all work together 
on it. 

Mr. Drewry. That is definitely in the program, Mr. Rule, and I 
have been in touch with the Council of State Governments to assure 
them it is our intention that, as we go around, we want to have all 
of the State assistance and cooperation we can get. I have had hopes 
that a representative of the New York State Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Motorboats might be able to be present at this Washington 
series of hearings but unfortunately the notice was too short. 

Mr. Ruxr. As you know, the Coast Guard has testified, Admiral 
Richmond has said several times that the States have written in to the 
Coast Guard looking for guidance on this problem and we feel strongly 
the way to give them guidance is to make them a part of the study so 
that we are all trying to get the solution together. 

Mr. Drewry. I might ask at this point: Has your organization been 
working with the States ? 

Mr. Rute. No,sir. You mean in connection with this study ? 

Mr. Drewry. In connection with this subject. 

Mr. Rute. With this subject, yes, sir. That is one of the things, 
frankly, that made us come to the conclusion that an overall study by 
this committee would be wise because we went up and sat down with 
the New York commission that was set up to study this problem and 
the OBC, of course, has done much more on the State level than we. 
They have done a great deal in going around to the State capitals and 
trying to oppose haphazard legislation on the State level and that 
is why we really felt that the best thing to do is to have the study here, 
basic Federal law evolved that the States could be a part of helping 
to write, and then we would hope they would implement on the State 
level with some sort of uniformity. 

Mr. Drewry. On that point and in connection with Mr. Ray’s ques- 
tion State pilotage is a good example of the point that you had in 
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mind and in your statement in regard to the States enacting legislation 
not in conflict with Federal laws: i is that not correct ? 

Mr. Rute. Sir, that statement is a part of the New York report 
where the New York report is talking about scope of jurisdiction of 
State law. ‘They say at page 14 of this report of the State of New 
York Commission—— 


Federal laws and regulations which apply only to boats 16 feet or more in 
length affect some of the waters which would be brought under State control. 
However, a State may enact legislation in a field over which Congress has juris- 
diction provided its legislation does not conflict with Federal statutes— 

and they cite Kelly v. State of Washington at 302 U. S. 1, and the 
navigation law section 142. They have looked into that problem. 
That is where I got the quotation. If I copied it wrong, I will so 
advise the counsel. 

Mr. Drewry. That is all. 

Mr. Mitier. Thank you, Mr. Klieforth. I note you have offered 
Mr. Rule’s services to the committee, and I want to say he has been 
most helpful in the past and I am certain the counsel of the committee 
will take advantage of Mr. Rule's fine knowledge of this subject. 

If there are no other questions you are excused. 

Mr. John B. Tanner, president, United States Coast Guard Aux- 
iliary, San Diego, Calif. 

Mr. Tanner, will you give your name and address and position to the 
reporter for the record, please / 


STATEMENT OF JOHN B. TANNER, PRESIDENT, UNITED STATES 
COAST GUARD AUXILIARY, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


Mr. Tanner. I am John B. Tanner, San Diego, Calif., national com- 
modore of the United States Coast Gu ard Auxiliary. 

Before answering your questions, gentlemen, I should like to tell 
you why the Coast ~ Guard Auxiliary would like to be heard at these 
hearings. We feel that we can be of immeasurable help to this com- 
mittee ‘throughout the United States and we wish to make ourselves 
available to this committee at any time. 

Mr. Mitirr. Will you suspend a moment ? 

Mr. Phelps, the executive director of the American Yachtsmen’s 
Association, is here, but I am afraid we will not be able to get. to you 
today. I am sorry. I just want to announce that in case you want 
togo. You most likely will want to stay to listen to this. 

Mr. Purirs. Thank you. 

Mr. Miuter. Proceed. 

Mr. TANNER. Our membership is made up of strictly civilians in the 
United States, citizens of the United States. We have a total mem- 
bership of over 12,500 at this time. We have a membership of almost 
7,000 boats at this time. Our membership is made up of yachtsmen, 
members from yacht clubs; I myself am treasurer of a yacht club. 
We have members from boat manufacturing, we have engine manu- 
facturers, we have racing-boat drivers. In other words, we encompass 
every phase of boating in these United States. 

In our opinion, there are today seven areas of boating in the United 
States—the northeastern seaboard, southeastern seaboard, Great Lakes 
area, guif area, the Mississippi River area, the southwest seaboard, 
and the northwest seaboard. 
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Our membership is evenly divided in these seven areas. It has been 
my job and oriviless this year to travel to all these areas and talk 
with the membership and see firsthand some of the problems that are 
confronting boatowners today. 

Mr. Petty. Could I ask a question at this point? 

Mr. Miuier. Yes. 

Mr. Peuty. I believe there are more boats registered in the Pacific 
Northwest than anywhere else. 

Mr. Miter. I want to assure you our colleagues on his committee 
are all quite conscious of the boating activities in their respective 
areas. Go ahead. 

Mr. Tanner. Our accomplishments for the year 1955, to again give 
you an idea of why we can be of service to this committee, we inspected 
over 28,000 motorboats last year. Of this, almost 7,000 were rejected 
because they were not safe or did not comply with the rules and 
regulations. 

Mr. Mitier. Were you inspecting them as the Coast Guard Aux- 
iliary and in the name of the Coast Guard, or were you doing it on 
your own? 

Mr. Tanner. In the name of the Coast Guard Auxiliary. 

Mr. Mitxer. Without force of law ? 

Mr. Tanner. The auxiliary has no force of law whatsoever. It is 
a courtesy examination made at the request of the boatowner. The 
boatowner may refuse it and we take no records of this and our records 
are not in the Coast Guard files. They are our files. 

Mr. Mixer. Tell us what happened to those 7,000 that were rejected ? 

Mr. Tanner. Two of them sank. 

Mr. Miitrer. You had no force of law to.make them correct the 
conditions you might find, but do they voluntarily, in many cases, 
make the correction ? 

Mr. Tanner. About 60 percent, Mr. Chairman, come back for an- 
other inspection and pass satisfactorily. When a boat passes satis- 
factorily we issue them a decal. The decal means that that boat is safer 
than the law requires. 

Mr. Minter. How many boats did you inspect ? 

Mr. Tanner. Last year we inspected 28,417 motorboats. 

Mr. Mitier. How many were bad ? 

Mr. Tanner. Six thousand seven hundred and forty-three. 

Mr. Miuier. About 60 percent of those were corrected so that is 
3,600. Out of the 28,000 that you inspected, only about 2,400, or less 
than 10 percent, failed to make corrections or are violating, we will 
say, or are operating in violation of good maritime practice ? 

Mr. Tanner. That is correct. j 

Mr. Mitxrr. I think those figures should be very interesting to show 
that for the most part boat people not only comply but attempt to 
comply, and I think that less than 10 percent of compliance is a rather 
significant figure. 

Mr. Ray. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question there? 

Mr. Mitirr. Yes. You have no prepared statement ? 

Mr. Tanner. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. Would you rather have us ask you questions to probe 
this thing or do you want to continue with your statement ? 


Mr. Tanner. I would appreciate questions. 
Mr. Miruer. Mr. Ray. 
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Mr. Ray. What about the 10 percent? What information do you 
have as to accidents or otherwise ¢ 

Mr. Tanner. Our statistical records of accidents are not as good as 
they should be. We started a new program this year at the request of 
the Commandant to make statistics of all boating accidents in each 
area. The value of our program is that the members of the communi- 
ties are inspecting the boats of other members of the community. A 
real-estate man may inspect the boat that belongs to a rival real-estate 
man or a man that owns an aircraft factory and if that boat does not 
pass, he is a bit leery that the word might get around that he operates 
a boat unsafely. 

Mr. Ray. Ten percent did not make the corrections. Do you have 
any records as to subsequent happenings to those boats ? 

Mr. Tanner. I have a record in my own home that two of those 
boats are now at the bottom of the water. 

Mr. Ray. With loss of life ? 

Mr. Tanner. One with loss of life. Both boats were turned down 
for being dangerous and both have blown up. 

Mr. Ray. That is the only record you have of any accident on the 
10 percent ? 

Mr. Tanner. That is the only record I have at this time. 

Mr. Ray. Thank you. 

Mr. Miter. You realize their records are vague things and it is 
more of a guide to show—to me at least—there is an effort for com- 
pliance and recognition of the dangers. I think it is a good one. 

Mr. Ray. I think so, too, sir. 

Mr. Tanner. May I say in the year 1956, this year up until the 31st 
of May, we have made 4,724 courtesy motorboat inspections. All our 
inspections are courtesy inspections. Of this, 1,615 have failed to 
pass. The program is practically doubling every year. 

Mr. Mituer. You have been engaged in this field as president of this 
organization, its commodore, excuse me, you have been engaged in this 
field and know a great deal about it. You heard Mr. Klieforth’s testi- 
mony. Would you care to comment on that as a method of drawing 
out some information from you? All we are trying to do is—I would 
like to have your comment on his testimony. Would you care to 
augment or interpret it ? 

Mr. Tanner. I would rather answer a specific part of his statement 
rather than all of it. 

Mr. Mititrer. What specific part ? 

Mr. Tanner. First of all, the licensing of boats. We are opposed 
to the licensing of motorboat operators. 

Mr. Mitier. He did not make that suggestion. I asked him that 
and he made the suggestion that the Numbering Act be expanded to 
include all boats. 

How do you feel about that ? 

Mr. Tanner. The auxiliary is in complete favor with that, sir. We 
would like to sell all vessels that are propelled by electrical or me- 
chanical machinery be numbered. 

Mr. Miniter. You think that would give you greater control ? 

Mr. Tanner. With that, Mr. Chairman, goes the method of award- 
ing the certificate of award. If a certificate of award was issued 
regularly every 3 years or every 2 years, renewed, and a charge of $5 
placed to get the certificate of award, I think that the program would 
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be very good. As it is now, anythting that is for free, there is no 
value to it. We have found that in our classes which are free to the 
public, our educational program, which is free to the public, last year 
there were over 24,922 persons attending our classes throughout the 
country. The number has grown in leaps and bounds because we now 
have several courses which we sell for a dollar. When we had 
pamphlets for free they never picked them up. Now we have pam- 
phlets for a dollar and we cannot keep a large enough stock. 

Mr. Miter. What isthis school? What do these classes consist of ? 

Mr. Tanner. A public instruction class in safe boating. 

Mr. Miter. Safe boating? 

Mr. Tanner. Yes,sir. Our major one is the eight-lesson class. We 
have a 3-lesson class and a 1-lesson class for outboards. 

Mr. Mitier. You have had 24,000 people attending that class ? 

Mr. Tanner. In 1955. 

Mr. Miter. In 1955. When you made a charge for the material 
used in the class you found that they took more interest, I assume, and 
attended better than when you gave it to them free? 

Mr. Tanner. That is right. Our inspection program gives all the 
best answers because we checked the certificate of award to see if it 
is properly made out. We found many times that the certificate 
of award is outdated inasmuch as it is no longer accurate. The boat 
has been changed or new engines have been placed inside the hull 
and they carry ‘the old make and old serial numbers on the certificate 
of award. The certificate has no value to the boatowner. If it was 
$5 or $2, it would have a value and he would see to it it was kept up 
to date. 

Mr. Mitier. With respect to licensing, do you feel that if you 
required a license to qualify, a man would have to show some knowl- 
edge or competence for going to sea just as we require a man before 
he gets an automobile license to know the basic rules of the road— 
that is about all they know, and the ability to operate the car—that 
it would act as a deterrent to people violating good marine practices ? 

Mr. Tanner. We do not believe that licensing boat operators is 
the answer. We believe that education followed by a good police 
action is necessary. 

Mr. Mitier. Of course, we all recognize the necessity for educa- 
tion. I am not arguing for licensing because my mind is open on 
it but just to be provoe ative and draw out your own thinking on it, 
ever since I can remember we have conducted educational programs 
among motorists and still do it, and we still have a lot of fatalities 
in spite of it. So would education follow licensing? A man would 
then have to go before some competent person as he does in getting 
a license from the motor-vehicle department of your State and my 
State to show at least that he is physically sound, that he has the basic 
knowledge of how to operate an automobile and that this is a renew- 
able license, you have to go for it every 3 years, say, or that if he 
violated the rules that license could be revoked and he would be denied 
the right to operate a boat. Do you not think that might act as a 
deterrent to the type of thing you just described, the 2 boats that are 
at the bottom of the bay, 1 with loss of life ? 

Mr. Tanner. Mr. Chairman, the theory of a license for an operator 
isa good theory. The practice of going into licensing is a tremendous 
problem. In our experience, which comes from the search and rescue 
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activities we perform—in 1955 our records and the Coast Guard 
records show we performed one-sixth of the rescue performed by 
the Coast Guard—that these accidents, deaths, are from lack of knowl- 
edge, not from deliberate breaking of laws or rules or regulations. 
That is why we feel that through our programs of education we are 
hitting the right spot far better than passing more laws and making 
aman get a license. 

To my mind many questions come up—the age, the physical condi- 
tions, eyes, hearing; it is one thing to teach a man in a classroom, 
give a man an examination in a classroom, and it is another thing 
for the man to take a boat from the ocean to a lake or down the river 
or up the river. How can we examine a man to see if he knows how 
to run a boat and put an anchor down to see that he knows how to 
make it hold in a bad storm? In a classroom you can show him. 

Mr. Mitier. Suppose as an examining officer you had me before 
you. Do you not think you could determine pretty rapidly whether 
T should be licensed ? 

Mr. Tanner. In eight classes I could—— 

Mr. Miter. It is not a class now. I am before you and I have 
to qualify for a license. My eyes are all right and my hearing is all 

right. You ask me what I know about a motor and I know as much 
as most people that drive automobiles. You turn a key and step on 
a gadget and in my car you turn the key and it starts; if I told you 
that and I wanted to go to sea, and you asked me whether I could 
put an anchor down, I would not know how to tell you. I have been 
on a battleship when they put one down some time ago. I would not 
know how to put an anchor down. Would you not be able to deter- 
mine from your own experience whether or not I should be trusted 
ina boat ? 

Mr. Tanner. After asking you several question I could hazard : 
guess in my own mind as to whether you would be a safe operator, sir, 
but the man across the room might have a completely different opinion. 

Mr. Miter. I was just probing. Mr. Bonner, Mr. Tanner is the 
commodore of the Coast Guard Auxiliary; he has no prepared state- 
ment. We have been questioning him. I do not want to do all the 
questioning. 

Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Petty. This is the first witness that has been able to give us 
some statistics. I think you brought out some interesting ones. Could 
we ask him to break down some of the failures he found in his exami- 
nation as to whether they are due to mechanical deficiencies or lack 
of safety equipment as against where the accidents were due to human 
frailty and ignorance and lack of navigational knowledge. If he 
could pursue that line it would be good. 

Mr. Mitier. May I say for the benefit of the chairman and Mr. 
Allen, Mr. Tanner told us the Coast Guard Auxiliary made 28,000 
inspections last year, found about 6,000 boats they rejected, and of 
that number, 60 percent made the necessary corrections which left 
about 2,400 or 814 percent of the 28,000 they inspected, that are still 
operating in violation of good maritime practices. 

Mr. Pexzy. I know the Coast Guard Auxiliary have made rescues 
at sea. They have found through experience many of the errors we 
are seeking to find. 
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Mr. Mixxer. Will you develop that, tell us what your experience 
is with these rescues and why the accidents occurred? Is it the human 
element or is it mechanical failure? If it is mechanical failure, is it 
the kind of failure an experienced man would have been able to 
anticipate before he took his boat to sea ? 

Mr. Tanner. I would like to answer Mr. Pelly from my own ex- 
perience in this case. I have answered over 300 emergency calls and 
worked either with the Coast Guard or ourselves alone, because we 
had the equipment to go in certain areas and places which the Coast 
Guard did not have the equipment to do. 

The deaths and the severe cases have in the greatest majority been 
lack of knowledge on the part of the person operating the boats. 

To explain that a little bit, it is people from the back country, in- 
land, who have bought a boat either through a catalog or coming 
to town on Saturday, buying a boat and putting out to sea on Sunday 
and do not know what the sea can do, and do not understand the flag 
signals, meaning there is a storm coming up. 

The others are the fires and engines blowing up. Again I think it is 
lack of education or it is carelessness in those cases. 

Mr. Pexty. I think that is a rather interesting observation and if 
I might pursue the question a little as to the equipment or lack of 
proper equipment, dangerous and hazardous conditions on a pleasure 
crait, your examinations are directed to discovering that and effect 
correction, is that right? 

Mr. Tanner. Yes, sir. May I say that the law as it stands today— 
and I hope the chairman will recommend that the present laws be 
changed and brought up to date—that the law today under the Motor- 
boat Act requires a boat to be 100 percent safe, let us say. Our motor- 
boat courtesy examination requires the boat to be about 200 percent 
safe. We require far more than the law requires. 

Mr. Petry. What is your recommendation as to laws that might 
improve the mechanical equipment features of hazards that exist on 
pleasure craft? Is it State or Federal ? 

Mr. Tanner. Everything Federal. We do not want State laws. 
We believe there is enough confusion today in boating. I just have 
come from the Great Lakes area and I found that a person taking a 
boat on a trailer from one lake had to pay one tax and he went across 
the line to another lake and found the tax was arrived at by a dif- 
ferent method. 

Mr. Mriter. That involves taxes. How about the matter of law 
enforcement? Disregard the matter of tax. 

Mr. Petry. Safety laws. 

Mr. Tanner. Laws are only as good as the enforcement, therefore 
in many areas of the United States there is no law enforcement on 
boats. Not too long ago I was in Louisiana and witnessed two boat 
explosions. I asked the commodore from that area why the Auxiliary 
did not have a courtesy motorboat examination program and he said 
“We do, but the public does not like it because the Coast Guard has 
no inspection program on this lake.” 

I said “There are Coast Guard boats there” and he said “They are 
too busy fishing people out of the water.” 

I saw a 16-foot boat with 3 families, with 5 children on there and 3 
grownups. There was not a life jacket on that boat. 

Education is valueless without the proper law enforcenment. 
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Mr. Petty. How about the way of promoting seamanship and navi- 
gation for those who come from abend ¢ Have you any suggestions as 
to that ? 

Mr. Tanner. Just education followed up by the proper amount 
of law enforcement. We do not feel there is anywhere near enough 
law enforcement today. 

Mr. Petuiy. Do you have any statistics as to the fatalaties and ac- 
cidents that resulted in loss of life in the period you have been keep- 
ing the statistics ¢ 

Mr. Tanner. I do not have them here. I would not be able to give 
complete statistics. 

Mr. Petry. Would that be due to water skiing in some part? 

Mr. Tanner. No, sir. We have been asked in the past not to keep 
records of boats that do not pass inspection because of the thought 
that we do not want to get into law enforcement. The Auxiliary 
must not and will not have anything to do with law enforcement. We 
are trying to make our place a better place to live through educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Petty. Thank you. You are doing a good job. 

Mr. Atuen. Have you ever inspected any sailboats ? 

Mr. Tanner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Auten. Do you find that the sailboats have any standards of 
safety different from the powerboats ? 

Mr. Tanner. I hesitate to answer that. 

Mr. Aten. Particularly with regard to fire extinguishers, life 
jackets ¢ 

Mr. Tanner. You are talking about a sailboat with an engine? 

Mr. Auten. Without an engine. As I understand a sailboat with- 
out an engine is entirely free from any laws of inspection, safety, or 
anything else. 

Mr. Tanner. That is right. 

Mr. Auten. I was wondering if you ever compared the safety stand- 
ards on these vessels that are completely free from operation of safety 
laws and operation of vessels that are? 

Mr. Tanner. Unfortunately, under our present courtesy examina- 
tion program we do not inspect them because they do not come under 
the Motorboat Act. We do it on our own without issuing a decal 
many times. We find the same answer always. “We do not come 
under the law; why should we pay any attention to it?” 

Mr. Atren. Would that not indicate to you the law has some effect 
even without an educational program going along and that possibly 
sailboats should be under some law ? 

Mr. Tanner. Sailboats should be under an inspection law; yes, sir. 

Mr. Auten. One other thing that has seemed to me possible. I 
understand you come from San Diego? 

Mr. Tanner. Yes. 

Mr. Aten. There the boats going out to the ocean are confined to 
a fairly small channel. Why would it not be to great advantage to 
require that each operator have a license which would at least guar- 
antee that he had read the rules of the road and instructions on small- 
boat warnings and the variety of other fundamental information be- 
fore he put out tosea? In other words, would not the requirement of 
a license itself enforce a certain amount of self-education ? 
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Mr. Tanner. Sir, again we are against licensing because we feel 
if we compromise on the license it will defeat its purpose. A proper li- 
cense is a tremendous undertaking—I think it is too much of an under- 
taking and will not serve the purpose. I think there are other meth- 

ods of determining the people—when they register their boat, for 

example, why not hand them a book such as this, Safety at Sea, which 

tells them where to get the information or another pamphlet here that 

asks 5 or 6 simple questions. Do you know the rules of the road? 

Do you know the storm warnings? Have that man read them before 

he leaves the office. Just as you get a driver’s license the man hands 

you a book and you read it and take the examination. Before he gets 

the certificate of award hand him a pamphlet and say “read it.” He 
reads it. When he signs the certificate of award he signs he has read 

it and he keeps that book on his boat. 

Mr. Auten. That is something of what I would call a license. I 
co not have a shipmaster’s license in mind, but just a document that 
says the man has presented himself and he can see lightning and 
hear thunder and has read a few things about where he is going. 

Mr. Tanner. People want to learn, they want to play it safe, by 
far the greatest majority. Ninety-nine percent, I would say, want to 
know the true facts. Our hands are limited, that is why we are try- 
ing to raise our membership in the next 2 years to about 40,000 to cope 
with this. We had a class start in Boston this year and over 750 peo- 
ple attended. We are having trouble finding buildings large enough 
to hold our classes. 

Mr. Auten. I appreciate that is a very fine program. I hope you 
continue and expand. But I was also impressed within the last 2 or 
3 weeks, one occasion off the North Carolina coast, out at the 10-mile 
fiag and what looked like a rowboat with an outboard on it went by at 
15 knots and they said “There are no fish there.” They should never 
have been there. 

I saw a rowboat with an outboard with a 15-knot wind, 4 people in 
the rowboat and about 4 inches of free board. 

That type of situation it seems to me could be stopped before the 
small boat ever left the safe waters if there were someone there with 
some official authority to come over and say “Do you have a license? 
Tf not, you better not go out.” 

Mr. Miter. Mr. Tanner, you tell us you have had 28,000 inspections. 
You were here when we had information to the effect that there are 
over 5 million craft. Your inspections are about 1 in 200. We are not 
reaching the problem very fast if we are going to try it on a voluntary 
education basis. Had you given thought to that? 

Mr. Tanner. Yes, sir; that is why we are trying to expand as fast 
as we can. 

Mr. Mitter. I know you are trying to anpent, but how long at that 
rate before you could begin to cover this? I do not know whether 
licensing is the answer. 

Mr. Tanner. I am not saying we are the only organization by any 
means. 

Mr. Mutter. I appreciate that, but I think what Mr. Allen means 
by a license and what I mean by a license is something that evidences 
that people have received the education that you are trying to give 

them. Now there is nothing to prevent me from going out to sea in 
that rowboat Mr. Allen spoke about; is there? 
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Mr. Tanner. No, sir. 

Mr. Miter. If I own the boat I can go down, go out over the bar 
and the Coast Guard or you, as the Coast Guard Auxiliar y, who may 
be cruising will come up and tell me the prognostications of the 
weather are not too good and that in my type of ‘boat I should not be 
there, and I can thumb my nose at you and you cannot do a thing to 
me until I get out of there and perhaps begin to founder. 

Mr. Tanner. I come look for you. 

Mr. Miuter. I call for help and you have to risk your life to pull 
me out when I have deliberately violated the fundamental principles 
of good seamanship. 

Now, if I was required to at least have passed some sort of an 
examination that would indicate to competent people that I had some 
knowledge of the sea, if I had that knowledge of the sea I would not 
be there in the first place, would 1? You would not have to tell me 


to go back. I would not be there any more than the boat Mr. Allen 
spoke about would be there. 


Mr. Tanner. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitzer. That is what we mean by licensing. 

Mr. Bonner ? 

The Cuarrman. I was interested in your observation of the man 
who ordered the boat from Sears, Roebuck or any boatbuilder, a light 
aluminum boat that would carry a 50-horsepower outboard motor. 
A man has to have a permit to carry a gun and there are permits to 
do other things. An aluminum boat with a heavy motor on it; is that 
a dangerous weapon ¢ : 

Mr. Tanner. In the hands of the wrong man; yes, sir. 

The Carman. The fellow that does not own a boat, you spoke of 
an inland man that orders his boat. I saw 2 of them on 1 occasion, 
I was in a boat myself and we watched the storm come up and we 
passed 1 of these men and I said “It looks like it is going to be pretty 
rough going back.” He said “We will get along all right.” They came 
from approximately 250 miles inland, nice fellows, were fishing. That 
was on Friday. Sunday morning I read in the paper two of them 
were drowned. 

When he buys that boat would there be any harm in his having to 
secure a permit to operate that boat, certifying that he knew how to 
operate it? Nota license, but a permit. 

Mr. Tanner. A permit is a good idea, Mr. Bonner. It is a question 
of who issues it and how it is issued. 

The CuarrmMan. Would it not be better than losing those two men’s 
lives? 

Mr. Tanner. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. In this case one was the father of 3 and the other 
was the father of 2. That happens down my way all summer re- 
peatedly. I am not interested in depriving anybody of pleasure but 
is there some way to protect them? What are your views about that? 

Mr. Tanner. Mr. Bonner, we do not know the answer. 

The CHarrmMan. I am not talking about a license. 

Mr. Tanner. You say the man must have a permit to carry a gun 
but he goes through no school to show he knows how to use that gun. 
It is just as deadly a weapon whether he has the permit or not. Again, 
education. 
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The Cuarrman. They examine him to see if he is trustworthy to 
carry a weapon. 

Mr. Tanner. The police examine to see if you have a police record. 

The Cuairman. This fellow does not know anything about boats, 
this man that bought this boat, evidently. He was able to buy it. 
Any manufacturer will sell ittohim. Nothing wrong with that. You 
cannot prohibit a man from buying something. But they unload them, 
put them in the water, and take their wife and kids out. 

Mr. Tanner. First, I think all boats should be licensed, all boats 
that carry any method of propulsion. 

The Cuarrman. I am not so much interested in licensing the boat 
as I am in knowing the man that runs the boat. 

Mr. Tanner. When he goes to the office to get his boat registered, 
he can he handed the book and made to read the book and sign an 
affidavit that he has read the book and understands it. 

The Cuamman. How many of these boats that run around on trail- 
ers are registered ¢ 

Mr. Tanner. None under 16 feet. 

The Cuarmman. That is right. They build them now 16 feet—— 
a Tanner. Those are the ones that die through lack of know]- 

ge. 

The Cuairman. What is your view about that ? 

Mr. Tanner. That they be made to register their boat and when 
they do register their boat they are handed a pamphlet of proper size 
with all the rules and regulations. 

The Cuarrman. Tell me about the man that rents boats. I come 
out with my wife and 2 or 3 kids to a place that rents boats and out- 
board motors, I pay the fee and get a ticket to get the boat at the 
shore. Iloadupand goout. What about that? 

Mr. Tanner. On the certificate of award it should state clearly 
that the registered owner of said vessel is responsible for any action 
of that vessel. f 

The Cuarrman. These are not vessels. There are skiffs with an 
outboard motor. 

Mr. Tanner. If it goes to sea it would become a vessel. 

The CHarrman. Sixteen-foot skiffs. A fellow is in the business 
of renting. Anybody that comes up can rent one with a motor on it. 
If he does not know how to run it the fellow shows him how to pull 
the cord. What should be done in those cases ? 

Mr. Tanner. The man that rents the boat should be made re- 
sponsible for any acts of those boats through the certificate of award 
law and he should make sure that the owner knows how to operate 
the boat. 

The Cuarrman. Heisnot the owner. He rents it. 

Mr. Tanner. They are owned by the business. 

The Cuarrman. He rents them to some fellow that just comes down 
and rents the boat. 

Mr. Tanner. I repeat, the man that rents the boat, the company 
that owns the boat rented through the man should be the one that 
hands the man a booklet who must sit down and read it and sign 
the paper when he puts a deposit on it, “I have read and understand 
the rules of the road.” 

The Cuarrman. You have been around those kinds of places? 

Mr. Tanner. Yes; and I have seen bad examples. 
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The Cuarrman. You have seen what I described ¢ 

Mr. Tanner. Yes; and we found every time we have been to the 
boat rental places themselves and talked to them they do not want 
the representation of renting boats that leak and sinks They are 
the first ones to change that themselves because it is shown to them. 
Education. 

The Cuatrman. This fellow had a permit showing he had advised 
himself about the boating. I am not talking about an expensive per- 
mit. Would that be of any value? 

Mr. Tanner. Anything that makes the man know more is of value. 

The Cuarrman. What would you think of it? 

Mr. Tanner. I am not too much in favor of it. 

The CHarmman. What would you be in favor of? Just give him 
a pamphlet and take him to the boat, say “Here she is; we will show 
you how to crank it; you read this pamphlet” ? 

Mr. Tanner. More than show him how to crank it and more than 
a pamphlet. 

The Cuatrman. You know those beaches on a hot day with a crowd 
around, they just rent boats one after the other. How much time is 
he going to take to give this fellow instructions? 

Mr. Tanner. Not enough time. 

The Cuarrman. How are you going to make him ? 

Mr. Tanner. By making him responsible for any acts of that boat. 

The Cuarmman. After they drown or something happens to the 
kids. What are you going to do to him? Will you pass a law that 
it isa criminal act for him to rent that boat ? 

Mr. Tanner. No. 

The CuarrMan. How would you get back to him? 

Mr. Miter. Would you require a man to carry insurance which 
would have to be passed on to the man renting the boat which would 
be almost prohibitive ? 

Mr. Tanner. I do not like to suggest anything that is prohibitive to 
anybody. 

The Cuatrman. What I have described is common practice around 
lakes and waterfronts. 

Mr. Tanner. Mr. Bonner, you have hit on the biggest headache of 
all, the boat rental. But to require a man that leaves his work Friday 
and drives 50 miles and has to take an examination some place to go 
rent a boat, we are going to slow down boating activity. 

The Cuatrman. I do not want to slow it down. You are more ex- 
perienced than I am. 

Mr. Tanner. We found by education, going to these people, taking 
booklets, inspecting their boats regularly, not once a year as with other 
boats but inspecting them once a month, they are cognizant of the 
factor of safety and take more time showing the people. 

The Cuarrman. Many of these boats I describe are built locally. 
Anybody can build a skiff of that kind and put a high-powered motor 
on it, and rent it out to somebody. 

Mr. Tanner. Of course, most of the rental agencies have a smaller 
engine that is not quite as dangerous on their boats. It is cheaper to 
operate. They pay the gas. Most of these rental boats are now being 
rented with a smaller type engine, cutting down again the danger. 
Possibly rental laws could be passed in that field. 
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The Cuatrman. I know a man that just rents motors. A fellow 
takes the motor and goes somewhere else and rents a skiff. 

Mr. Tanner. It is a problem, Mr. Bonner. 

The CuatrMan. Weare just seeking a little light. Iwas asking you 
is there any great reason why a man should not have a permit that says 
he knows a little something about operating a boat? When the auto- 
mobile first began to come ‘into popularity, do you know whether this 
same condition existed ? 

Mr. Tanner. I do not know, sir. 

The Cuarrman. It is interesting to note that it did. Various States 
required a man to stop his car, cut the motor off, pull it aside, and help 
the fellow lead his horses by. There was a devil of a commotion in the 
country then, if you will remember. But whether I own a car or not I 
can get a permit to drive acar. Whether I own a boat or not 

Mr. Tanner. You are asking me whether a permit is a good idea. 
Of course, it is a eu idea. However, the practice is the stump as 
far as I see it and as far as the Auxiliar y feels. The man coming to 
rent a boat with a permit is going to be a better man than the man with 
nothing and no knowledge. The man has a permit he got in X place, 
inland, possibly on the ocean ; he goes across the country from the gulf, 
from an ocean to river or lake. Does that same permit mean he knows 
the regulations in that area or does he carry five permits ? 

The Cramman. It would be something more or less national. I 
am feeling around when I ask you this. 

Mr. Tanner. The reason I ask that, Mr. Bonner, is that I have just 
taken a boat ride on Lake Erie, my first experience boating on a lake. 
It is vastly different from the ocean. All my experience has been on 

several oceans. It is vastly different. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mixxer. It is vastly ‘different but again are not the fundamental 
rules the same? I would rather go out with you on Lake Erie, who 
have never had experience on the Great Lakes, than to go out with 
some man who has had no experience in boating. If it were reversed, 
would you not prefer to go out with a man who had experience and 
was an experienced boatman in, say, the Atlantic, than to go out with 
some man that knew nothing about the operation in the Great Lakes ? 

Mr. Tanner. Yes, sir; I would rather go with a man that has 
experience. 

Mr. Mitter. After all, it is a matter of fundamentals. 

Judge Chase, you have been very quiet. Any questions ? 

Mr. Cuase. For lack of a better name, I will call them ‘ ‘rejects” on 
these 28,000 you examined ; 6,000 were rejects. 

Mr. Tanner. Yes. 

Mr. Cuase. Have you broken down the reasons for these rejects to 
any one particular reason why they were rejected ? 

Mr. Tanner. Mostly because they carried unapproved lifesaving 
equipment. 

Mr. Cuase. Not the motor itself ? 

Mr. Tanner. No, sir. 

Mr. Cuase. That is all. 

Mr. Tanner. Motors are pretty well built today, sir. May I make 
a statement ? 

Mr. Cuase. Yes. 
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Mr. Tanner. We have found, also, that going to various stores, it 
is usually the large type department store as opposed to the strictly 
boating store or sporting store, that the sale of illegal or unapproved 
lifejackets, for example, or unapproved fire-fighting equipment is 

revalent and visiting by the Coast Guard Auxiliary or Coast Guard 
fed helped. These people do not want to sell this equipment. They 
just do not know. 

Mr. Mitter. Again it is lack of knowledge ? 

Mr. Tanner. Lack of education. 

Mr. Miter. Mr. Dingell ? 

Mr. Dinecet. Just this one question. I believe we, as you just 
stated, agreed that one of the great problems is the fact that there is 
this huge lack of knowledge. Can you tell us of a better way to guar- 
antee a man has the knowledge requisite to operate a boat safely than 
by guaranteeing that he take an examination beforehand ! 

Mr. Tanner. Publicizing, publicity, free time on radio, television. 

Mr. Drneetx. Is that a guaranty th; at each individual who goes out 
in the boat will have a certain degree of knowledge at least on the 
subject ? 

Mr. Tanner. No, sir; it isnot a guaranty. 

Mr. Dinceti. But having a man have a license would give that 
guaranty ? 

Mr. Tanner. Depending on the license again. 

Mr. Dincet. All other things being equal, it would guarantee a cer- 
tain degree of knowledge? 

Mr. Tanner. It would g guarantee that the man had at least read part 
of the safety regulations. — 

Mr. Diner. And whereas handing a man a pamphlet or advertis- 
ing on radio or TV or something like that would be a rather unsure 
way of securing the same degree of knowledge from the boat operator. 

Mr. Tanyer. Both are slow w ays, actually. The licensing of 21% 
million people will be rather slow. 

Mr. Drnceii. Which would be the better way ? 

Mr. Tanner. I do not like the licensing. 

Mr. Dincetxi. You do not like the licensing but we keep coming back 
to the point where it would actually be the better way, am I correct ¢ 

Mr. Tanner. We do not think the end justifies the means. 

Mr. Drncett. You do not think that danger is such that it would 
justify licensing ? 

Mr. Tanner. No, sir. 

Mr. Dinceti. That would be Federal or State licensing, or both? 

Mr. Tanner. We are opposed to any State regulations—all Federal. 

Mr. Dincety. You are agreed that boats, vessels, skiffs, should have 
numbering and should have seaworthiness ? 

Mr. Tanner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dincetx. But you do not think the operator should have the 
same degree of surety? Is that correct? In other words, you think 
we should have vessels of various kinds to have seaworthiness certifi- 
cates. I believe in your testimony you brought it down to the point 
where we are concerned with 16-foot skiffs? 

Mr. Tanner. All vessels. 

Mr. Dineeix. You do not think the operator should be compelled 
to have what would be analogous to a seaworthiness certificate, am I 
correct ? 
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Mr. Tanner. I do not think the owners should be compelled to have 
a license, 

Mr. Drncexx. The result is you guarantee the vessels are safe but 
not the men, am I correct ? 

Mr. Tanner. I do not like to agree with you, but that is the answer. 

Mr. Dineetx. That is it. Thank you. 

Mr. Miter. Mr. Drewry? 

Mr. Drewry. Mr. Tanner you said you were opposed to any State 
regulation ? 

Mr. Tanner. I did not mean it that way. 

Mr. Drewry. I wondered if you meant it that broadly. 

Mr. Tanner. Not that broadly. I meant I am against the States 
enacting laws to prevent this or prevent that. I think it should be 
Federal. I think the Motor Boat Act should be revised federally and 
not changed in the States. 

Mr. Drewry. Of course there are certain areas where there is ex- 
tensive boating and the Federal Government has no jurisdiction. 

Mr. Tanner. That is correct. 

Mr. Drewry. The States would have to regulate there? 

Mr. Tanner. Yes sir. I do not like conflict between Federal laws 
and State laws. 

Mr. Drewry. Do you agree with the statement made by Admiral 
Richmond the other day to the effect that the Motorboat Act has 
become virtually obsolete, or rather that it needs drastic revision ? 

Mr. Tanner. Mr. Counsel, when the Motorboat Act was written 
there were no gasoline engines. The Motorboat Act is an omnibus 
bill that has been added to—when somebody lost a life because of, 


that was added tothe bill, The law is antiquated and must be changed. 
Mr. Drewry. And an important outgrowth of these hearings might 
be the revision and clarification of the Motorboat Act ? 
Mr. Tanner. The revision of the Motorboat Act and the licensing. 
Mr. Drewry. Mr. Klieforth made the aepeien that the area to be 


covered by new Federal legislation should be restricted to any craft 
powered by an engine or motor. He said this would exclude sailboats, 
rowboats, canoes, rafts, and so forth. Do you go that far in your 
thinking that there should be no numbering, for instance, for sailboats ¢ 

Mr. Tanner. I say any vessel that is propelled by machinery of any 
type should be a numbered vessel, that all other vessels should come 
under the jurisdiction of the Coast Guard for inspection. In other 
words, I do not think a sailboat that does not have an engine or a 
skiff should be numbered, but they should be inspected. If it looks like 
they are violating a law and not safe, they should be inspected and 
issued a citation. 

Mr. Drewry. Why would there be a difference because of the pres- 
ence or absence of a power unit? 

Mr. Tanner. The addition of a‘ power unit means more danger. 
Under the international laws, sir, a “vessel” can be a raft or it can be an 
aquaplane. It can be anything that you can sit on, or anything that 
you can paddle with your hands. I do not think they should all be 
numbered. There must be a distinction someplace. 

Mr. Drewry. But I mean there are very many large sailboats, and I 
cannot quite see that you would preface the numbering upon identifica- 
tion. However, I suppose one of the purposes of identification is to 
make enforcement more practicable. 
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Mr. Tanner. May I say this: I am not in favor of it. However, I 
would not be opposed to it. 

Mr. Drewry. I think that is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mirier. Mr. Tanner, have you anything else which you want to 
add to your statement ¢ 

Mr. Tanner. I have nothing further, except to thank you for the 
privilege of letting me appear here, and present our views. 

Mr. Mitirer. Mr. Tanner, I want to thank you for coming here. I 
think you have given us a great deal of information from the grassroots 
right where we need it, and I want to congratulate the Coast Guard 
Auxiliary upon the fine work that it is doing. I know that this com- 
mittee, if it follows the plan that it has tentatively set forth for meeting 
throughout the country, can call upon your organization and we most 
likely will be in the southern and southeastern Pacific area and I 
know we can look to you for cooperation there. 

Mr. Tanner. Yes,sir. Thank you. 

Mr. Mitirr. The next meeting of the committee will be.at 10 o’clock, 
on next Thursday morning. 

The hearing is adjourned. 

(Thereupon, at 12:25 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Thursday, July 12, 1956.) 








STUDY OF RECREATIONAL BOATING SAFETY 


THURSDAY, JULY 12, 1956 


Hovusk or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Com™rrree ON Mercuant Martine AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in the committee 
room, Hon. Herbert C. Bonner, chairman, presiding. 

Mr. Roseson. Come to order, please. The House is meeting at 11 
and the chairman will be here presently. We will start without Mr. 
Bonner. 

The first witness is Mr. Robert M. Phelps. Will you identify 
yourself, please, and proceed. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT M. PHELPS, PRESIDENT AND EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, AMERICAN YACHTSMEN’S ASSOCIATION, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY MRS. R. M. PHELPS, SECRETARY-TREASURER 


Mr. Puetrs. I am R. M. Phelps, president and executive director 
of the American Yachtsmen’s Association. I have with me at my 
left, Mrs. R. M. Phelps, who is secretary-treasurer of the same organi- 
zation and my real right arm. 

With your permission I should like to read a short statement to 
your committee. 

The American Yachtsmen’s Association is, by virtue of its charter, 
dedicated to service to its members, the promotion of safe boat han- 
dling, and the evaluation and dissemination of information directly 
affecting and improving American pleasure boating. The associa- 
tion became a legal entity on July 17, 1951, when it was granted a 
nonprofit charter by the District of Columbia. Its services were first 
offered to the American boating public during 1952, and it now has 
a total of 1,475 members in 41 States, most of the United States pos- 
sessions and protectorates, and several foreign countries. 

The association congratulates you and your committee, Chairman 
Bonner, for assuming the constructive and monumental task of study- 
ing the basic problems confronting pleasure boating today. The tre- 
mendous upsurge of participation in recreational boating within very 
recent years has created basic problems of regulation which must 
be resolved. Your public analysis and recommendations on which 
to base logical and workable action by the Congress is sorely needed 
at this time. 

We request the committee to evaluate the material presented herein 
as the composite voice of pleasure-craft users and not as editorial 
comment or opinions of the officers and staff of the association. For 
the past 4 years, the American Yachtsmen’s Association, AMYA as 
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it will hereinafter be referred to, has been soliciting member opinion 
on a wide range of controversial boating issues, some of which are 
highly specialized and some inherently basic. On June 10, 1956, in 
es pena for these hearings, a special bulletin was sent to all mem- 
ers requesting opinions on several pertinent questions which your 
committee will undoubtedly cover. As an addendum hereto, there 
are attached copies of the questions asked, with statistical breakdown 
of the replies tabulated, and a listing of many of the actual com- 
ments received from members, giving both their names and States of 
residence. In addition, exhibit A is a copy of the bulletin sent to 
the members, with total number of replies indicated thereon, while 
exhibit B shows the geographical location of replies received. Be- 
cause of the shortness of time in which the replies had to be returned— 
14 days from the bulletin mailing date—19 percent were received in 
time for tabulation and study. 

They are still coming in. We have in yesterday’s mail a return 
which indicates that while the various members for one reason or 
another did not get in under the deadline, they are still interested 
and want to be on record as to their feelings concerning the questions 
asked. 

Mr. Totierson. Mr. Chairman, would it be proper for him to supply 
additional data when he receives additional responses ? 

The CHatrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Puetrs. We would be glad to bring it up to date at any time. 
Continued interest is clearly evidenced by the fact that replies are 
still being received. Therefore we repeat the opinions given herein 
are those of the pleasure craft users—the boatowners who, after all, are 
those for whom our study and final action are being undertaken. 

AMYA advocates the expansion of the current Federal numbering 
system to include all boats using power. AMYA is not in favor of 
State registration and identification of pleasure boats. Numbering 
of motorboats is a function of the United States Coast Guard, as pro- 
vided by Congress in the Numbering Act of 1918, as amended. Fur- 
ther, by virtue of the medium in which most boats operate, they become 
an interstate charge. Most navigable waters within the United States 
are navigable waters of the United States, as defined by the Federal 
Power Act—act of June 10, 1920, sec. 3, 41 Stat. 1063, as amended, 16 
U.S.C. 796 (8)—which states: 

Navigable waters means those parts of streams or other bodies of water over 
which Congress has jurisdiction under its authority to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations and among the several States and which either in their natural 
or improved condition notwithstanding interruptions between the navigable parts 
of such streams or waters by falls, shallows, or rapids compelling land carriage, 
are used or suitable for use for the transportation of persons or property in 
interstate or foreign commerce. * * * 

Under a requirement for State registration, boatowners would be 
faced with the use of two numbering systems. Out-of-State boats 
would not be identifiable to local State authorities except by reference 
to Federal records. 

The need for regulation of speed is apparent in crowded waters. 
AMYA understands that at least one State, New York, has delegated 
the right to regulate speed and assign moorings to separate munici- 

palities. I believe that is termed the Village Act in New York. The 
establishment of a standard maximum speed limit in anchorages and 
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crowded harbors throughout the country has merit and will bear care- 
ful study. However, much of the need to reduce speeds is dependent 
upon conditions prevalent in each boating area and any national harbor 
speed limit should be subject to downward revision by local authority 
when necessary. As a means of regulating speed, AMYA does not 
favor the regulation of horsepower. The hull design of each indi- 
vidual boat generally determines its speed. A light boat with a 
5-horsepower motor can be a speed hazard, while a large boat with 
600 horsepower or more may not be able to accomplish more than 10 
or 12 knots. Conversely, the larger boat may cause more damage from 
its wake by virtue of its water displacement than the speedy w ater bug 
skimming on top of the water. Except in crowded, rough, or foggy 
waters, or among swimmers, the speed of boats is not in itself a major 
cause of damage, nor is limitation of horsepower a deterrent to acci- 
dent. Here the burden is on the operator and/or owner, who must 
be guided by knowledge and judgment. 

AMYA is in favor of strict laws governing boat liveries. This is 
one outlet where the casual individual can gain access to the water 
without any supervisional instruction, limit: ition of his operations, or 
responsibility engendered by fact of ownership. Placing responsi- 
bility on the livery to (a) impart at least a minimum of navigational 
knowledge, (6) prevent rental of unsafe and poorly equipped boats, 

r (c) prohibit rental of unsuitable boats because of weather or sea 
cotsahitiintees should materially reduce the water accident rate. 

On the question of the establishment of a minimum age limit for 
motorboat operators, an opinion sampling among AMY “A. indicates 
a majority in favor of the age limit, although many recognized that 
it should be waived where a youngster adequately ‘demonstrated his 
ability to handle his boat and knew the rules of the road. Even pre- 
teen-age children may be perfectly capable of operating an outboard 
dinghy between ship and shore under the guidance of a responsible 
overseer. As they get older and more experienced, trips via water 
become recreational adventures. Ver y serious thought should be given 
to the encouragement of good judgment and boating education rather 
than depriving young Americans of their water bir thright. 

On boat-operator licensing, an opinion sampling among AMYA 
members indicates that 70 percent are in favor of a workable system 
of licensing, 26 percent are opposed, while the remainder gave either 
qualified answers or expressed no opinion. The outstanding reasons 
for the large majority in favor of this proposal are the more wide- 
spread education in boat handling which would result, and the fact 
that the existence of a license which could be revoked for cause would 
tend to increase boat safety. 

AMYA has consistently advocated the extension of availability of 
educational programs on safe boat handling. The work of the Coast 
Guard Auxiliary, the Power Squadron, OBC and NAEBM is of in- 
estimable value. A more widespread audience could be reached 
through the medium of radio scripts and television movies and the 
use of free “public service” time on radio and TV stations, if such 
material were to be prepared by these organizations in conjunction 
with the Coast Guard. The overwhelming endorsement of educa- 
tional programs, as indicated by AMYA members in the recent mem- 
ber ilk is self-explanatory. 
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AMYA recommends that minimum safety standards, as now con- 
tained in the Motor Boat Act of 1940, as amended, be augmented to 
include such items as fire extinguishers on outboards, ground tackle, 
bailing equipment, auxiliary floating equipment such as dinghies, 
floats, ‘rafts, and so forth. Under the provisions for minimum safety 
standards might also be some added basic rules for safe boat opera- 
tion. Again, AMYA members are practically unanimous in strength- 
ening safety standard requirements, as evidenced by their response to 
the opinion poll. 

AMYA members are greatly interested in the establishment of of- 
ficial specifications for both boats and equipment, and are most in- 
terested in watching the developments of the American Yacht and 
Boat Council in recommending minimum safe construction standards. 
The association believes that an extension of facilities to permit a 
greater number and more severe inspections of both boats and equip- 
ment by the United States Coast Guard would contribute sandatlally 
to greater safety. 

Again AMYA members are practically unanimous in urging pre- 
ventive measures to limit overloading of boats. The work of the 
OBC is outstanding in this area, both as to limiting formulas developed 
and plans to apply ‘them directly to the craft. The proposal that each 
manufacturer of a pleasure boat attach a small metal late indicating 
loading limits should be encouraged. 

As mentioned above, by virtue of the medium in which the majority 
of pleasure boats operate, they are subject to Federal piloting rules. 
it is suggested that additional power and appropriations be afforded 
the United States Coast Guard so that adequate enforcement pro- 
cedures may be established to insure adherence to these Federal pilot- 
ing rules. In areas virtually unmanned by Coast Guard personnel, 
ways should be devised to delegate enforcement authority to fish and 
came wardens, fire wardens, State police, harbor masters, and so forth. 
Proper policing is to be commended in crowded harbors and water- 
ways within a State or municipality where such policing is in line 
with Federal regulations. 

The preparation of suitable legislation for the protection of our 
boating citizens is a paramount policy of this association. AMYA 
will be delighted to aid in any way possible the work of your com- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman, in seeking facts upon which to base constructive 
boating legislation and the promotion of safety for American yachts- 
men. 

( Addenda referred to follows :) 





ADDENDUM TO THE STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN YACHTSMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
JULY 10, 1956 









Question No. 1. Do you believe that a basic Federal boating law is preferable 

for constructive control and safe operation of pleasure craft on navigable 
Federal waters? 
Replies : Yes, 90 percent ; no, 10 percent. 

California (Stapp) : “With the ever-increasing mobility of small pleasure craft, 
(that is, portability by trailers), a basic Federal boating law will eliminate con- 
fusion to the boatman as well as to the administering authorities. A boatman 
will then know that the same basic rules apply regardless of whether he is 
cruising a seacoast harbor, a river marking the boundary between 2 States, or a 
lake lying within 2 or more States. This is equally applicable throughout the 
country.” 
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Indiana (Hoekstra): “The basic Federal law should be followed by local 
ordinances and State laws. This would provide a basis for local enforcement, 
which is required. The Coast Guard is spread too thin to police much area.” 

Connecticut (Mason): “Much as I dislike to advocate more legislation and 
controls, I have to admit that some authority must be available to force, if 
necessary, the nonthinking and novice in marine tradition to accept and use 
commonsense in his operations to insure not only his own safety but the well- 
being of others.” 

New York (Travis): “International rules, modified if necessary, should be 
used for all waters.” 

Pennsylvania (McNees): “One law, one enforcement agency, one service for 
all official boating information, charts, bulletins, etc.” 

Ohio (Ort): “Federal law should apply to inland Federal lakes, dams, etc.” 

Florida (Mensing): “Adopt international system of lights and make inland 
and high seas rules uniform. Give the Coast Guard sole jurisdiction over all 
navigable waters (excluding all State and local waters).” 

New York (Elliott): “It would be valuable and helpful if Federal legisla- 
tion were to clarify the position of non-Federal governmental agencies and 
authorities as having police power but not exclusion power with respect to navi- 
rable waters. Some localities claim the right to exclude all who are not imme- 
diate residents from mooring in or using navigable waters for purposes other 
than prompt transport.” 

Kansas (Olson) : “Basic Federal law entails involved and cumbersome methods 
of districting and complex enforcement procedure—perhaps too expensive for the 
amount of good rendered.” 


Question No. 2. Do you subscribe to greater emphasis on educational programs 
for safe boat handling? 
Replies: Yes, 98 percent; no, 1 percent; no comment, 1 percent. * 

Maryland (McInnis): “Put heavy emphasis on seamanship and safe boating 
and educate the public. * * *” 

New Hampshire (Miner) : “I believe this is most important.” 

Ohio (Allison) : “People who take these courses (USPS and USCGA) are not 
the type who need them.” 

California (Stapp): “Very definitely yes. That is why I spend so much time 
teaching public instruction classes for the USCGA. We have been able to ‘get 
at the boatowners’ through the companies where a lot of them are employed. 
The majority of boatowners are outboarders and they are the ones that need 
the educational program we offer. * * * The piant safety engineers are 100 
percent behind our program and support in-plant boat-safety courses.” 

Iowa (Hegner): “I believe that we have an adequate educational program, 
although not at most of the smaller inland lakes where powerboats operate; but 
they are not publicized enough. More emphasis should be made through radio 
and TV to acquaint the new boating public with the USPS and USCGA, especially 
when and where classes are to be given.” 

California (Caden): “I firmly believe that a stronger educational program 
should be put into operation. I mean by this, not a lot of celestial naviga- 
tion * * * but just plain boat handling. Very few beginners and a lot of old- 
sters are totally unaware of the destructive power of a boat weighing perhaps 
3 tons. A lot of people never look astern to see the wake they are creating.” 

Indiana (Hoekstra): “It is one of the responsibilities of those who benefit 
from the small boat to subsidize and promote those educational programs which 
would make for safer and more sane small-boat operation. The OBC has done 
much but I think that those who build bigger boats have not done their share.” 

Pennsylvania (Cedar) : “Why is it, in the name of safety, that you hear very 
little signal sounding these days to give the intention of other boats’ direction of 
travel?’ 

Canada (Weider): “I think a general book on safe boating should be given 
free or at cost to every person that purchases a boat. These books can be pub- 
lished by the boat companies and included with the sale on the same principle 
as is now used on cars.” 


Question No. 3. Do you think there should be a workable system of boatowner or 
boat operator licensing? 


Replies: Yes, 72 percent ; no, 26 percent ; no comment, 2 percent. 
Florida (Keefe) : “Emphasis here must be on ‘workable,’ anc results are then 
doubtful. Automobile licensing has not improved the accident rate. Enforce- 
ment of any licensing program is a major problem, too. In general, I think a 
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license should be easy to get initially, but difficult to get back if suspended or 
revoked for cause.” 

Canal Zone (Chandler): “I feel there is danger in the wishful thinking of un- 
knowing persons who think the word ‘licensing’ is the panacea, per se. EXvery in- 
efficient, inconsistent, inconsiderate, and careless driver on today’s auto high- 
ways is also licensed. The Panama Canal Company uses a very comprehensive 
and commonsense method of licensing small boats—and small-boat operators. 
All powerboats are licensed only after rigid inspection by the proper authorities. 
This inspection must be renewed yearly and is not automatic to pass because 
the boat may have passed the year before. The operator licensing is so thorough 
and comprehensive that individuals who successfully complete it are actually 
given a ‘pilot’s ticket’ to navigate the Panama Canal (up to 65 feet). I possess 
one of these myself and would never have been able to qualify for it unless I 
had not had my years of actual small-boat operating and USPS training behind 
me. Enforcement of these two simple, logical, and commonsense regulations 
has resulted in the complete absence of ‘aqua rodders’ and all boat users are hav- 
ing a fine, safe time. I cannot recall in the 2 years I have been here ever even 
hearing of a so-called small-boat accident. * * * My navigator’s ticket cost 
me $1. My boat inspection cost me $1.” 

Pennsylvania (Stewart) : “Yes—as a regulation and not as a tax.” 

California (Stapp): “Yes. Every boat operator should prove he knows the 
rules of the road and is not color blind to red and green. I don’t feel that it 
would necessarily have to be as involved as a license for carrying passengers 
for hire.” 

Florida (Lehman): “I believe that if the operator were required to take the 
operator’s permit test from the Coast Guard the problem would be taken care of 
without too much added expense. As you know, this exam is given without 
charge aad even requires a physical, which is important.” 

Massachusetts (Ellsworth) : “Wouldn’t do any good and not worth the cost.” 

New York (Travis): “It is done in Canada without hardship to owners (in 
harbors).” 

Virginia (Garvin): “Even a workable system (of licensing) will not make 
boating safe.” 

Louisiana (Berry): “If they would make it a law that no one could operate 
any boat without either a motorboat operator’s license, a certificate of having 
taken and passed the USCGA public-instruction course, or the USPS basic course, 
I would praise Allah. This should not only apply to pleasure boatmen but to 
fishermen, tug operators, race drivers, ete. The (professional) pilots know the 
rules and have obtained a license, but they don’t care. They feel that they are 
working and we are playing so they have the right-of-way in all situations. 
After they sink some pleasure boat and kill people, they may wake up.” 

Several members from North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, and Penn- 


sylvania who answered “Yes” want a “simple examination for both boatowner 
and operator.” 


Question No. 4. Do you think there should be a legal age limit set for motordoat 
operators? 


Replies: Yes, 66 percent; no, 32 percent; no comment, 2 percent. 

Florida (Birnn): “By all means fight any measure that aims to place an age 
restriction on boat users. * * * The internationally famous Pram Fleet, skip- 
pered by youngsters 9 to 13 years of age, would be barred from most waters if an 
age restriction were put into effect. Even if it applied only to powered boats, 
it would bar many of the finest young seamen in America. Let us say the age 
limit were placed at 14 years. Suddenly a lad who has lived all his life on the 
water, cruised with his parents, run their dinghy to and from shore, and is 
thoroughly at home on the water—but who is under age—is barred from operating 
the dinghy or even from handling the wheel of the cruiser while mom and dad 
are below for a snack. Yet someone older would be considered O. K. regardless 
of his boat-handling ability, or agility, provided he could pass a simple question- 
and-answer exam which wouldn’t prove a thing. So let’s have no age limit 
except, perhaps, for skippers carrying passengers for hire.” 

Massachusetts (Ellsworth): “Yes, above 10 horsepower. Let ‘kids’ operate 
small motors only.” 

Pennsylvania (Brewer) : “Yes, by all means.” 

New Hampshire (Dana):“No. Age is no reason for qualification of operators.” 

Illinois (Green): “The age limit should be 21 years old or more.” 

North Carolina (Young): “Yes, based on size of boat and limit horsepower of 
motor according to age.” 
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Massachusetts (Kelley) : “Yes, but for motorboat operators only—not sail- or 
row-boats.” 

California (Stapp): ‘No. It has been my pleasure to know several youngsters 
8 or 9 years of age who were more mature than a lot of people 4 or 5 times 
their age.” 

Rhode Island (McAloon) : “Legal age limits should be established for power- 
driven craft and a Federal rule or law established.” 

Maryland (McInnis): “If you set a legal age limit at—say, 14 years—who is 
going to force all the ‘kids’ off the water? ‘Kids’ whose indulgent parents gave 
them outboards when they were 8 or 9 years old. It would just encourage more 
lawbreaking and irresponsibility.” 

Florida (Balazs) : “If a youngster can pass the boat-operator licensing require- 
ment, there would be no need for a legal age limit.” 

New Jersey (Needles) : “Legal age limit should be 18 or 21. If under, children 
must prove by performance to USCG their ability to handle craft of the size they 
operate.” 

New York (Krentzlin): “Substitute good education instead of an age limit. 
A 9-year-old in an outboard pram can be a good boatman if he has been taught.” 

Florida (Keefe) : “I have observed plenty of youngsters who are better boatmen 
than their elders. Allin all, our ‘kids’ are safer on the water operating their own 
boats than they are on bicycles, motor scooters, or in automobiles. More public 
instruction courses aimed at youngsters would be well attended and well 
received.” 

Hawaii (Deimel): “No. Make the owner of the boat responsible.” 

New Jersey (Collins) : “Yes, although maybe different limits for different size 
boats.” 

New York (Dame): “Yes, on all inboards and outboards over, say, 5 or 7% 
horsepower, depending on size and weight of boat.” 

District of Columbia (Andrews) : “Very definitely. Speed of boats should be 
controlled.” 

Canada (Weider) : “I feel strongly that an age limit should be applied to boat 
operators. Some kids run small motor craft without realizing the dangers they 
can create—and often do.” 

Virginia (Pulch): “I believe a legal age limit cannot properly be set for all 
persons since many facets of human behaviorism such as maturity of mind, edu- 
cation, background of proper instruction, physical capabilities, understanding, 
and a large degree of reasonableness on the part of any operator, regardless of 
age, appears to be of primary concern. I would prefer that licensing of boat 
operators be based primarily on the individual person and his overall capabili- 
ties, leaving age out of the requirements. I have personal knowledge of several 
youngsters of preteen-age who display very mature characteristics while actively 
handling a power or sailing boat that far outreaches any as displayed by more 
mature persons.” 


Question No.5. Do you believe that all engine-propelled craft, regardless of size, 
should be registered and/or numbered ? 


Replies : Yes, 85 percent; no, 13 percent ; no comment, 2 percent. 

New York (Dame): “Inboards, yes. But not outboards of a lower horsepower 
than are used on rented fishing rowboats.” 

New Jersey (Needles): “Outboards should be registered by manufacturers’ 
number appearing on the title of ownership.” 

Virginia (Pulch): “I do not believe this question can be answered properly 
with a blanket yes or no. I can readily foresee many difficulties arising by 
causing certain craft with removable power to be registered or numbered. There 
are, aS you already know, many pleasure craft unnumbered or unregistered 
capable of speeds far greater than craft required to be registered. This poses a 
problem for such lawmakers.” 

Rhode Island (McAloon): “By registering all engine-propelled craft, there 
would be less horesplay and hot-rodding, and more personal care and attention 
given to rules and regulations. I feel that with the multitude of boats on the 
waterways today some law with teeth in it would help.” 

Connecticut (Vandenbree) : “Yes, but with no fee. Minimum safety require- 
ments and continuing sensible operational experience should be factors.” 

Indiana (Hoekstra): “Yes, but with all the outboards this would be a real 
problem. A given boat needs some identification.” 

Canada (Weider): “An excellent idea. In case of accident you can quickly 
trace the owner. This would create more safety on the waters.” 
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California (Stapp): “No. A fool with a pair of oars can cause just as much 
trouble and tragedy as with a motor. I feel that numbering engine-propelled craft 
is discriminatory. If the registering and/or numbering is to be done only for 
safety-regulation administration, then sailboats and boats propelled by oars 
and paddles should be included, too. Many accidents involve rowboats and sail- 
boats and they should not be excluded just because they do not have motors and 
cannot travel at high speeds.” 


Question No. 6. Do you feel that minimum safety standards should be estab- 
lished? 
Replies: Yes, 99 percent ; No, 1 percent. 

Florida (Keefe) : The Motor Boat Act does not go far enough in prescribing 
minimum safety equipment. In addition to life preservers, fire extinguishers, 
ete., the law should prescribe ground tackle and bailing devices. Much yublic 
and private money spent on search and rescue would be saved if disabled boats, 
particularly class A craft, had ground tackle that would keep them in one place. 
Invariably when a small boat is reported lost, search begins in the area where 
the operator announced they were intending to fish, etc., and then the craft is 
found a considerable distance off because it drifted or was blown away.” 

Maryland (Price): “Fire extinguishers should certainly be required on out- 
boards—particularly those with live-aboard facilities, cooking stoves, and in- 
board gasoline tanks.” 

South Dakota (Mestier) : “Yes; safety standards in addition to the present 
USCG regulations.” 

Virginia (Pheris): “Particular emphasis should be placed in floating gear 
and operation of boats.” 

Florida (James): “Something should be done to regulate the speed of the 
ever-increasing fleets of small, heavily powered boats that race hither and yon 
with no regard to rules of the road and safe operation.” 

Maryland (Hubbard): “Standards should be increased to cover outboard 
operators.” 

New York (Schrader): “Definitely control water skiing at beaches and near 
boats.” 


Question No. 7. Do you feel that some sort of official specifications on minimum 
construction and equipment requirements for pleasure craft should be es- 
tablished? 


Replies: Yes, 87 percent; No, 11 percent; no comment, 2 percent. 

Pennsylvania (McNees) : “It would take years for the Government to establish 
such standards. However, a single agency of the Government should have 
full authority to say whether or not a craft is safe and then let us build what 
we want within that classification. I’m for safe boats, arrest for overloading, 
careless operating, etc., but not for Government favoritism as to certain materials 
and construction.” 

New York (Travis): “No. We have progressed by some seemingly noncon- 
ventional building.” 

Florida (Balazs): “Equipment requirements, yes. Minimum construction 
standards, no. This would be too cumbersome to administer or enforce and 
would take too large a police force. 

Virginia (Post): “No. If such a law had been passed a hundred years ago, 
there might be no steel ships: 20 years ago, no fiberglass ones. I’m talking out 
of my field but it doesn’t look from here that the granddaddies of the present 
aviation industry were the safest thing to flap around in. How fortunate that 
no one legislated against them.” 

California (de Vries): “Equipment; yes. Construction; no. This would be 
too hard to inspect and enforce.” 

New Hampshire (Miner): “Wouldn't this constitute restraint of trade?’ 

Maryland (McInnis): “How in the world would you set up and enforce 
specifications on backyard boatbuilders? And how could you force them off the 
water in their unseaworthy monstrosities? It would take new laws and more 
new laws, and men to enforce them.” 

District of Columbia (Johnson): “If by official you mean government, then 
‘No.’ If you mean industry or association standards, then ‘Yes.’ ” 

Virginia (Hickok): “This is a very dangerous thing as there would be an 
immediate tendency to control all sorts of things. Without proper safeguards, 
better not.” 
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Question No. 8. Do you subscribe to the establishment of a workable formula to 
prevent boat overloading? 


Replies: Yes, 96 percent ; no, 4 percent. 

New York (Travis): “The formula could be similar to lifeboat ratings.” 

California (Stapp): “Yes. However, any formula cannot be an arbitrary one. 
The primary purpose of not overloading is to prevent a condition of instability 
and to prevent swamping by insufficient freeboard. One suggestion that may bear 
consideration is to limit the percentage change in minimum freeboard between an 
unladen and a fully laden condition. This percentage change would be different 
for the various types of watercraft, depending upon their design.” 

Maryland (Hawkins): “A workable formula in one location would be un- 
workable at another a very short distance away, and also at the same location at 
a different time.” 


ExHisit A 


This exhibit is a copy of the special bulletin sent to AMYA members on June 
10 to obtain a sampling of the opinions of American yachtsmen pertinent to the 
study by the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries on the subject of a 
Federal boating law. The total number of replies is also indicated hereon. 


SPECIAL BULLETIN 


Important 


ANNAPOLIS, Mp., June 10, 1956. 


Your association has been asked to participate in a study to analyze the prob- 
lems of the entire pleasure-boating field. This study is to be made by the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee of the House of Representatives. The 
findings of this study are expected to make a vital contribution to future na- 
tienal-boating legislation. 

This preliminary analysis must deal with fundamentals. Other boating or- 


ganizations will be asked to contribute to the study—but—-AMYA is the only or- 
ganization whose presentation will be guided entirely by the opinions of the boat 
user. Therefore, it is necessary that when your representative, AMYA, is before 
the committee, we must have further documentary evidence as to the opinions of 
the boating public. 

Replies to the following questions will constitute the basis of AMYA’s presenta- 
tion to Congress. Our first appearance will probably be about July ¥, so please 
fill in these questionnaires and have them back in our hands not later than 
June 25. 








No 
opinion 


. Do you believe that a basic Federal boating law is preferable for constructive con- | 
trol and safe operation of pleasure craft on navigable Federal waters?_ | 374 

. Do you subscribe to greater emphasis on educational programs for safe boat | 
handling? - | 409 

. Do you think there should be a workable sy stem of boatowner or boat operator 
licensing? . |} 297 | 

. Do you think there should be a legal age limit set for motorboat oper itors?. | 266 | 

. Do you believe that all engine-propelled craft, regardless of size, should be regis- | | 
tered and/or numbered? _- met <a 

3. Do you feel that minimum safety standards should be established? 412 | 

. Do you feel that some sort of official specifications on minimum construction and | 
equipment requirements for pleasure craft should be established? 360 | 

. Do you subscribe to the establishment of a workable formula to prevent boat | 
overloading? - - - : 398 | 


If you have opinions on other really basic factors which you think would 
materially contribute to the safety and freedom of pleasure boating, please attach 
your comments. (Note: Do not elaborate on any highly localized or specialized 
ideas, since there won't be time during this first study to give them proper at- 
tention.) 

Thanks. We'll look forward to hearing from you by June 25. 


THE AMERICAN YACHTSMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 
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ExnHIsit B 
GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF REPLIES TO SPECIAL AMYA BULLETIN 


Alabama 

Arizona 

RIOR ene ete ee 

California 

Colorado Oregon 

Connecticut | Pennsylvania 

Delaware Rhode Island 

Florida F 

Georgia South Dakota 

Idaho Tennessee 
Texas 


3} Vermont 
Regs... Virginia 
Kentucky Washington 
Louisiana ; , West Virginia 
Maine_- Wisconsin 
Maryland_- 3}| Wyoming 
Massachusetts_____---_ — a District of Columbia__-- 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi UE ik ised cuits td econ ‘ 
Missouri oi DIO oo cs : 
Montana : TIN aa i Sil ee aan 
eres wt Be a EU Canal Zone 
Nevada 
New Hampshire t Total: 
PR ey se a 8 8 | States and District of 
New Mexico Columbia 
New York Possessions and other__-- 


Mr. Puetes. In the addendum, Mr. Chairman, I do not know 
whether it is the pleasure of your committee and yourself to go through 
this as a reading or simply to read the repeat of the questions which 
are asked in our poll of June 10, giving the replies by percentages. 
As stated, there are two exhibits, exhibit A which gives the number 
of replies, yea, nay, and no opinion, and exhibit B which gives the 
geographical distribution of the replies as received. 

May I suggest that the question be read, the percentage replies 
noted, and then will you please bombard me with questions if you 
have them. Is that satisfactory to you, Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman. Before you pass from your main statement, under 
Sie 
Placing responsibility on the livery to (a) impart at least a minimum of naviga- 
tional knowledge, (0) prevent rental of unsafe and poorly equipped boats— 
and so forth, who would have that responsibility ? 

Mr. Puexps. I beg your pardon? 

The Cuarrman. Who would you place that responsibility on ? 

Mr. Puetes. On the boat livery operator. 

The Carman. Your definition of boat liveries is what ? 

Mr. Puetrs. It would be any operator of a marine facility who pub- 
licly offered for hire, charter or other use their property on which 
the customer could embark and go about his business on the waters. 

Mr. Sre.y-Brown. Including a rowboat ? 

Mr. Puevps. Yes, because a person might bring his own outboard 
motor in the back of his car and put it on the hired rowboat. 

The CHamrman. Any questions on the main part of his statement ? 
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Mr. Totierson. I like your point No. 5, which points up that the 
existence of a license which could be revoked for cause would tend to 
increase boat safety. That was a point that has been discussed at 
earlier hearings. 

You say that your returns show 70 percent in favor and 26 percent 
opposed ¢ 

I would like very much to know what the balance of your member- 
ship thinks about that when those additional returns come in. Will 
you supply it for the record whenever you get it completed 4 

Mr. Puetps. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Totterson. What is your personal feeling with respect to 
licensing of an operator ? 

Mr. Puetrs. My personal feeling, sir ? 

Mr. ToLierson. Yes. 

Mr. Puetpes. I am rather inclined to be in favor of it because of its 
value psychologically in placing a little more importance on the acts 
of piloting any water-borne craft by virtue of the fact that if there 
is some recognition that there is responsibility, that the license has 
value inasmuch as it could be revoked for cause and take the man off 
the water unless he wilfully went out to be in contravention of that 
law, I feel psychologically it could tend to increase boat operation 
safety. 

Mr. Totuerson. I note that one of your members who apparently 
opposes the licensing idea says automobile licensing has not improved 
the accident rate. This would call for a guess on your part. What 
do you think that accident rate would have been had there been no 
automobile operator’s licenses ? 

Mr. Puetps. I can envision tremendous chaos and out of that chaos 
will come an increased percentage of accidents. I think this answer 
isa cliché. I do not believe this member gave the thought to it that 
some of the other members did and picked something out of thin air 
and sent it in. We put it in to show it was not all pro or all con in 
each case. ; 

Mr. Totrerson. In your statement you say that the policies are 
not necessarily, you are not using these words, are not necessarily the 
policies of the officials of your organization. 

I would like to ask you: Do the officials of your organization be- 
lieve that something should be done? 

Mr. Pueups. Yes, sir. Our regional vice presidents and our trus- 
tees are unanimous in that thought. 

Mr. Totierson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatmrman. You endorse the system of the permit or license. 
Who would issue the permit or license and supervise it ? 

Mr. Pue.ps. The United States Coast Guard seems to be to me the 
proper agency, given sufficient funds and personnel. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have any plan as to how they might do 
that? 

Mr. Puetrs. We have one member rather well known to the yacht- 
ing fraternity, Roland Birnn, of Florida. He came out quite strongly 
in a rather long letter to us stating he favored licensing of operators 
of craft on the waters and he thought the proper method to simplify 
the matter would be to issue a license on application to anyone, just 
willy-nilly license everybody, and then get pretty rough in taking 
away such license and penalizing the person who held a license and 
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was in violation of the terms of the license. Then, furthermore, after 
the first issuance if they lost it, they would have to reapply and take 
whatever examimation was provided by statute. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have any idea of a suitable fee for issuing 
a license or permit? 

Mr. Puetps. In several instances $1 has been mentioned for the 
license as well as the registration fee, renewable, however, each year. 

The CHarrman. Register the boat at the customs office ? 

Mr. Puetrs. No; with the Coast Guard. 

The CHarrman. The boat would be registered with the Coast 
Guard ? 

Mr. Puetps. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. That applies to 16-foot and above ? 

Mr. Puetrs. All motor-driven craft. That was clearly brought 
out that the 16-foot dividing line was not the final answer because of 
the tremendous number of craft now motor driven by outboards 
which are less than that. 

Mrs. Sutzivan. How would anything like that be policed? The 
Coast Guard vessels or boats are not on every stream. 

Mr. Puetps. I realize that in this testimony giving the opinions 
of our users there is a tremendous burden being placed on the Coast 
Guard continually. We revert to the fact that after all they are the 
agency now most closely involved in whatever is being done to increase 
safety at sea among yacht owners and I can only repeat, give the Coast 
Guard the personnel and funds and I think they will do a grand job. 

You will note the authority to delegate has been mentioned several 
times, delegate to properly constitute law officers or others officially 
qualified to administer examinations and disclose contravention of 
any regulations at the local level such as game wardens, forest war- 
dens, harbor masters, constables, any others that had proper authority. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. Would the license be necessary for probably any 
youngster who operates these pleasure craft? The only thing I am 
familiar with as far as boating would be at resorts where pre-teen-age 
youngsters are running these outboard motors up and down the bay 
or river and the biggest danger that I have seen is where they come 
in too close to the shore without regard to swimmers and seemingly 
just zooming up and down the water for the pleasure of it and not 
too much aware of safety. 

Mr. Pue ps. I believe the condensed sentiment as expressed in the 
answers very clearly points out that crowded waters must be treated 
as a separate consideration and speed laws as well as others involved 
must apply where you have crowded anchorages, moorings, bathing 
beaches, people swimming, any congregation of either craft or people. 

Mrs. Sutrivan. If there was a Federal regulation, it could be en- 
forced more easily in that particular locality ? 

Mr. Puetrs. I should think so. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. What about licensing of children ? 

Mr. Puetrs. I do not know whether that is a moot point or not, 
whether a license per se can be issued to a minor or whether it would 
not have to be a use permit on satisfactory examination. That is 
partly personal and partly drawn from the correspondence. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. Thank you. 

Mr. Atten. Would you contemplate that the licensing system, if one 
should come into being, would be progressively toward an end that 
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might be accomplished over a period of years with a very minimum 
requirement at the outset and gradually meet the problem as circum- 
stances develop, boat statistics and experience ? 

Mr. Puexrs. It seems you have put your finger on the very nub of 
the entire reason for getting some sort of control over boat operators. 

Mr. Auten. The objective now, then, would be to get a proper start 

rather than to solve the problem i in one jump ? ¢ 

Mr. Puetrs. Yes, sir. I think that would be a reasonable approach. 

Mr. AtLEN. Do you have any statistics that show the ages of persons 
involved in accidents which would indicate where the critical ages 
are or the ages that do the most damage ? 

Mr. Puetps. No, sir; we are as hungry for that sort of information 
as the others who have testified previously at your hearing. 

We do have some figures on insurance which might have a bearing 
on your question, Mr. Allen; if agreeable I will give them briefly. 
AMYA has a service which it has arranged with Marine Underwriters 
for its members on a merit-rating basis. That rating can be lost by 
virtue of careless boat handling and excess claims paid, and so forth. 
However, the figures are rather inter esting and I would like to make 
them part of the record. The aver age insurance losses paid to AMYA 
members have been decreasing steadily as follows. In 1954 the average 
loss was $499.40. 

Mr. Aten. Was that $499 per member ? 

Mr. Puetrs. Per loss, per average loss. The 1955 was $342. There 
are some rough hurricane years in there. 1956, 6 months only, $241 
and on an annual basis. During this entire period only one medical 
claim has been submitted and no protection and indemnity claims 
have ever been made. This would indicate that constant reminder 
by this association of careful boat operation is most effective in re- 
ducing the accident rate. We feel that very strongly and so do the 
members who have insured with our insurance underwriter. They 
feel very strongly on that point, too. Our insurance counselor states 
that practically no changes have been made in boat insurance rates 
excepting for the new type deductible clause and a reduction on rates 
for larger boats. AMYQA insurance is currently being written on 
the rate table issued in 1953. We understand that is true of most 
large companies. The reason we would like to have that on the rec- 
or di is the fact that I believe there has already been submitted for your 
records a statement that boat 1 insurance is increasing at an alarming 

rate. In our limited experience and with the statistics available 
through our insurance counselor, we do not find that to be true. We 
find that the preservation of an advantageous rate over and above that 
straight across the board must have some psychological and actual 
effect on safe boat operation. They do not want to lose anything of 
value. 

Mr. Aten. Do the underwriters impose any restrictions concerning 
who may oper ate the boats insured ? 

Mr. Puetrs. Our underwriters demand a formal and official survey 
on every risk, every risk that is 5 years or over. They do not re- 
quire inspection on a brand new custom or stock-model craft. 

Mr. Atten. I was thinking more of the person who operates it than 
the craft itself. 

Mr. Puetrs. Pardon me? 

81120—56—pt. 1——9 
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Mr. Auten. Do the underwriters place any restriction concerning 
who may operate the craft insured ? 

Mr. Pue ps. No, sir, except through an omnibus clause for which 
there is no charge, the owner of the craft may delegate permission to 
another person to operate the craft and it is still insured. 

Mr. Auten. Is it insurance that applies only to the owner when he 
is operating the boat without that slice’ 

Mr. Puetps. Not if he is given official permission granted under 
the omnibus clause for somebody else to operate it. 

Mr. Atien. The insurance underwriter is content to allow the 
owner to use his discretion with regard to the operation ? 

Mr. Pue pps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Aten. What happens to a boat that is stolen or taken without 
permission? Is there insurance on that? 

Mr. Puetrs. I am not sure. That is a question I cannot answer 
detinitely yesor no. I would have to find out. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. What type of boat is insured under this table? 

Mr. Puetps. All types, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You say all types. What about size? 

Mr. Puetps. Outboard, inboard, sailboats, charter boat operators, 
corporation-owned craft, professional fishermen. 

The CHarrman. How many were in your association that filed claims 
for this small amount? 

Mr. Pue ps. I beg your pardon? 

The Cuamrman. How many were insured, how many boats were 
insured as reflected by this table? 

Mr. Puetps. 273. 

Mr. Drewry. Only your members? 

Mr. Pue ps. That is right. 

Mr. Drewry. You have as many different types as you mentioned 
in your membership ? 

Mr. Puetps. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. What is the cost per thousand or per hundred on 
this insurance? 

Mr. Pue ps. It varies with the age of the boat, the duration of its 
use in any given year. For instance, the average policy in this area 
is written for 6 months cruising and 6 months’ lay-up. If you cruise 
for over 6 months in this area you must pay additional premiums. 
The boat rate is also affected by the age of the craft. The larger 
the craft the lower the percentage rate. I should say an average rate 
for 6 months’ cruising, 6 months’ lay-up, on craft ranging from 5,000 
to 25,000 would be in the neighborhood of 4 to 414 percent; 3 and 
31% for the definitely larger boats. 

You see the association, sir, is not in the insurance business. This 
is merely a service which we have arranged for and we are not licensed 
brokers, nor do we gain any revenue therefrom. 

The CHatrMan. This table would reflect just a minor number of 
accidents. That is why I asked it. 

Mr. Puetprs. Yes; and decreasing. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. To get away from the question of licensing, has 
it been your experience that as the interest in sport fishing offshore 
is increased that you have found a great many small craft with out- 
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board motors are going further and further out in search for game 
fish ? 

Mr. Puetps. Yes; we concur with the testimony you have already 
heard on that, They are getting more and more venturesome in 
smaller and smaller craft. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. Do you think there should be some rule or regu- 
lation regarding that situation? In other words, should the Coast 
Guard or some other agency have the authority to limit that field? 

Mr. Puetps. Personally ¢ 

Mr. Srety-Brown. Yes. We are just exploring the question, we 
are not committing ourselves to a program. 

Mr. Puetps. I certainly feel that supervision with possible pro- 
hibitive powers on the part of the Coast Guard would undoubtedly 
diminish very materially the accident rate at the present time. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. Actually there is little the Coast Guard can do 
if you want to go out in bad weather ? 

Mr. Puetrs. Unfortunately, practically nothing until you get in 
trouble and they haul you in. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. We are asking the Coast Guard to risk their 
lives to save you when you have gone in complete violation of every 
reasonable rule of safety. I was wondering if you had any feelings 
on this overall question as to whether or not greater authority should 
be given to the Coast Guard to prevent people in small craft from 
going out beyond a certain point or in certain weather ? 

Mr. Puexps. With full recognition of the difficulties you are hand- 
ing to the Coast Guard, I believe if you could do it, you would defi- 
nitely decrease the accident rate. 

Mr. Seety-Brown. In other words, that is becoming a very real 
factor now in the problem ? 

Mr. Puexrs. With the growth of the outboard motor and the out- 
board cruiser particularly, it is. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. I read somebody was out in a small craft the 
other day and hooked onto a giant tuna and got dragged around and 
they cut loose and the Coast Guard had to pick them up. I am won- 
dering about how common those incidents are. 

Mr. Ray. What is the American Yacht and Boat Council that you 
refer to on page 4¢ 

Mr. Puetrs. If my nomenclature is correct, I believe that is an 
organization which seems to recommend minimum standards of con- 
struction. I believe they have a representative here today, sir, Mr. 
Rule, I believe. 

Mr. Rute. That is an organization to bring about safe design and 
safety features in the building of boats and I believe they are going 
to testify next week. 

Mr. Drewry. That is right. 

Mr. Ray. That takes care of my question. 

Your own membership is that of individual boatowners ? 

Mr. Puetps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ray. Are you affiliated with the Boat and Engine Manufac- 
turers Association ? 

Mr. Puetps. No, sir. 

Mr. Ray. Or any other yachting associations ? 
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Mr. Puerrs. No; we have no affiliation with any industry or other 
organization. 

Mr. Ray. No further questions. 

Mr. Dorn. I do not mean to be facetious but I would like a defini- 
tion. What isa yachtsman? I am serious. It is part of the title of 
your association. I would like to know what you consider a yachts- 
man to be because we may have to use that word in the legislation. 

Mr. Puetrs. Wé are prone to interchange boatman and } rachtsman, 
if you will, if that starts to clear up the matter. I should say 
yachtsman is anyone who enjoyed going abroad upon the water in a 
pleasure craft, primarily pleasure craft. 

Mr. Dorn. He would not have to be a boat operator, but someone 
who enjoys the water ? 

Mr. Puexrs. Yes; there are many such who cruise on racing craft. 
I would definitely term anyone who had a penchant or av ocation who 
liked to get abroad on the water and knew how to handle himself more 
or less as a yachtsman, whether or not he owned a boat. That is not 
a prerequisite, I should not think. 

Mr. Dorn. I notice on your addendum at page 2 you have received 
a note from Mr. Chandler in the Canal Zone that the Canal Zone has 
a small-boat licensing system. 

Mr. Puetps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dorn. Do you know anything further about that other than 
the little note that is there by way of a quote from Mr. Chandler? 

Mr. Puevrs. Nothing further on the Canal Zone, Mr. Dorn. 

Mr. Dorn. What other places beside the Canal Zone have a small- 
boat licensing system that you might know of? 

Mr. Puexps. Cuba has a very, very rigid and very complete system. 
Nobody may go abroad upon the waters in a boat there without having 
previously completed a very extensive examination and the navy, I 
believe, in Cuba is the sponsoring organization—Friends of the Navy— 
and they conduct schools and are very extensive and anybody who 
goes abroad in Cuba is really qualified to go out and handle a craft. 
We have several members in Cuba and they are all outstandingly 
enthusiastic about the requirements down there to be a Cuban yachts- 
man. 

Mr. Dorn. Are there any other places you know of besides the Canal 
Zone and Cuba? How about Great Britain ? 

Mr. Puextrs. We have a member, Mr. Travis, in Canada, who has 
indicated that that applies in harbor waters of Canada. 

Mr. Dorn. That there is a licensing system in Canada that applies 
to harbor waters? 

Mr. Puetres. That is right. 

Mr. Dorn. How about that previous question of mine? Do you 
know anything about the situation in Great Britain ? 

Mr. Puetprs. No, sir. 

Mr. Dorn. Or any European countries? 

Mr. Puetrs. No, sir. 

Mr. Dorn. How about in other countries of South America? 

Mr. Puetrs. No. Those are the only points on which we have 
documentary comment, Canada, Cuba, and the Canal Zone. 

Mr. Dorn. Thank you. 

Mr. Cuase. Do your recommendations apply to sailboats and sail- 
boat operators ? 
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Mr. Puetpes. Personally I feel it is just as easy to get into serious 
trouble with a rowboat as power craft and that would hold for care- 
less and unseamanlike operation of a sailing craft. 

Mr. Cuase. With reference to rowboats and canoes, small craft, a 
minimum age limit, would you recommend applying such a regulation 
to a young fellow operating just a rowboat or canoe? 

Mr. Pue prs. Personally, no; nor do we find any evidence in replies 
from members that such would be advocated. 

Mr. Cuase. That is all. 

The Cuatrman. Counsel would like to ask you some questions. 

Mr. Drewry. Mr. Phelps, Mr. Seely-Brown, before he left, asked 
me to ask whether or not your association includes members using 
the inland waters as well as the coastal waters, Great Lakes, rivers, 
and inland lakes. 

Mr. Puetrs. We have members in 41 States, and of course we have 
quite a concentration of members in the western rivers area and Great 
Lakes area. 

Mr, Drewry. In your point No. 1 involving numbering, covering 
all boats using power, the Coast Guard the other day testified that 
a great deal of difficulty arose out of the fact that the present num- 
bering system is sort of a one-shot proposition and that, therefore, 
their numbering system is meaningless as far as actual number or 
even identification of many vessels which are listed in their files. 

Your statement does not indicate whether you believe there should 
be a single numbering or whether there should be a renumbering on 
transfer or sale or other renewing procedure or anything of that sort. 
What are your thoughts on that ? 

Mr. Puexxprs. I believe you will find in some of the comments here 
a definite trend toward renumbering annually for a fee. Also that 
would hold if operators’ licensing were brought into effect. It would 
be an annual affair renewable on fee. The effect, of course, would be 
to eliminate from the present numbering records boats that are at the 
bottom or otherwise removed from traffic. 

Mr. Drewry. That would apply to any licensing which would go 
the same to the operator as to the boat itself? 

Mr. PHELPs. Pardon me? 

Mr. Drewry. The same renewal procedure would apply both to 
operator and boat ? 1 

Mr. Puenrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Drewry. On your point No. 3, having to do with livery boats, 
you want to replace responsibility on the livery to impart at least a 
minimum of navigational knowledge. 

Do you have any thoughts as to just how you would impart the 
knowledge, whether he would give ies a pamphlet to read or just 
how far would you go in placing responsibility of that sort? 

Mr. Puexrs. There is a system prevalent right now in the district 
which I believe might lead to an answer to that question. The Red 
Cross here provide a decal for livery boats which is comprehensive, 
and yet not too long to bore a person chartering a boat. It does give 
the fundamentals of good boat operation and rules of the road. I 
think that would be a very reasonable approach to the question. 

Mr. Drewry. On your point No. 9, having to do with problems of 
overloading, you speak very favorably of placing a small metal plate 
indicating loading limits on manufactured vessels. Does that prac- 
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tice that I understand is in force, at least with some manufacturers— 
does that extend also to indicating the maximum horsepower that 
should be used on that boat ? 

Mr. Puexps. I am not sure. 

Mr. Drewry. It would be desirable ? 

Mr. Puetrs. No; I do not think the limitation of horsepower as 
such is a panacea—I misunderstood your question. 

I believe, yes, some indication of the - limit of horsepower 
applicable to any given type of hull could be all part of that. 

Mr. Drewry. It is a matter of seaworthiness of hull and machinery. 
The chairman mentioned the other day the example of a light alu- 
minum hull under 16 feet with, for instance, a 45-horsepower motor 
which would probably be considerably out of line for safety purposes. 

Mr. Puetrs. That is right. 

Mr. Drewry. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. AuLeN. I have another question. Mr. Phelps, you mentioned a 
license renewed annually several times. I know in California the 
motor vehicle license, operator’s license, is every 4 years. Would you 
see any reason why an operator should have a license renewed ever 
year, particularly if there had been no offense that he committe 
which had caused the license revocation during that period ? 

Mr. Pxue.rs. The automobile license is more or less a daily operating 
permit. The very nature of boating might permit someone to get 
entirely rusty over a period of less than a year, or 10 months. I think, 
however, that your deliberations would undoubtedly disclose what 
might be a reasonable time limit to keep these licensed operators cur- 
rent. I donot think we would plunk solidly for 1 year if another term 
might sound to be more effective. However, it has some value when 
you are required to renew it. Psychology will play a considerable 
part in it. 

The Cuamman. You may proceed with the other part of your state- 
ment. 

Mr. Puexes. I will just read the questions and answers and the 
percentages. 

The CHatrmMan. It is pretty lengthy. You summarize it in all in- 
stances, do you not? 

Mr. Puetrs. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. Read the questions and the summary. 

Mr. Puetrs. The first question we ask is, Do you believe that a 
basic Federal boating law is perferable for constructive control and 
safe operation of pleasure craft on navigable Federal waters? Reply: 
Yes, 90 percent ; no, 10 percent. 

In asking these questions, Mr. Chairman, we tried to carefully 
avoid weighted questions which would lead to an answer. However, 
we did employ a certain amount of ambiguity which would lead to 
comment over and above just checking the sheets with check marks. 
We have included some of the States from which replies were received 
with the surname of the individual and the full address and location 
of those individuals can be furnished to the committee. 

Question No. 2. Do you subscribe to greater emphasis on educational 
programs for safe boat handling? 

There was an overwhelming landslide there. Everyone was in favor 
of education ; 98 percent, yes; 1 percent, no; and no comment 1 percent. 

Question No. 3. Do you think there should be a workable system of 
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boatowner or boat operator licensing? Replies: Yes, 72 percent; no, 
26 percent and no comment, 2 percent. 

I might say in yesterday’s return of 6 questionnaires, there were 5 
in favor of licensing and 1 opposed. That was just about the trend. 

Question No. 4. Do you think there should be a legal age limit set 
for motorboat operators? Replies: Yes, 66 percent; no, 32 percent, 
and no comment, 2 percent. 

Question No. 5. Do you believe that all engine-propelled craft, re- 
gardless of size, should be registered and/or numbered? Replies: Yes, 
82 percent; no, 16 percent, and no comment, 2 percent. 

Saeution No. 6. Do you feel that minimum safety standards should 
beestablished? Yes, 99 percent; no, 1 percent. 

Question No. 7. Do you feel that some sort of official specifications 
on minimum construction and equipment requirements for pleasure 
craft should be established? Yes, 87 percent; no, 11 percent; and 
no comment 2 percent. Most of the people who replied at length on 
that interpolated the thought that industry undoubtedly would be 
able to take care of that very satisfactorily and it would not require 
any regulation ordinance or law. 

Question No. 8. Do you subscribe to the establishment of a workable 
formula to prevent boat overloading? There was a landslide there, 
yes, 96 percent ; no, 4 percent. 

Exhibit A breaks the list down numerically. 

Exhibit B gives the geographical location of those who replied. 

You will note possibly an apparent discrepancy between the open- 
ing paragraph of the statement and the closing notation on exhibit B, 
which states the total receipts from States and the District of Colum- 
bia, at 35, whereas we claim members in 41 States; 6 States did not 
reply. We now have better than 20 percent replies. 

The CuarrMAn. Thank you very much. 

The next witness will be Mr. Joseph E. Choate. 

Mr. Dorn. I wonder if you might think it advisable if counsel would 
be directed to contact the Library of Congress to have the Library of 
Congress ascertain which foreign countries, outside of Cuba and Can- 
a licensing requirements for small boats. That might be very 
helpful. 

The CuarrMANn. We will do that. 

Will you give your name, address, and the capacity in which you 
appear for the record, Mr. Choate ? 

(See end of part 1 for letter from Phelps and copy of Dr. Hankwitz’ 
letter.) 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH E. CHOATE, APPEARING IN BEHALF OF 
THE MOTORBOAT AND YACHT ADVISORY PANEL OF THE MER- 
CHANT MARINE COUNCIL OF THE UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 


Mr. Cuoate. My name is Joseph E. Choate. I am from Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and I am appearing as Chairman of the Motorboat and Yacht 
Advisory Panel of the Merchant Marine Council of the United States 
Coast Guard. 

The Cuarrman. You may proceed. 

Mr. Cuoatse. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that you, your committee 
and staff are to be congratulated for undertaking this study to deter- 
mine if there exists a necessity or desirability for additional Federal 
legislation controlling pleasure boating activity to increase safety pro- 
tection for Americans making use of our Federal waterways to serve 
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as a guide upon which various States can pattern their own legislation 
to protect users of non-Federal, inland waters. The contributions 
which can be made by your study and resultant recommendations in 
the form of new legislation should be of the utmost interest and im- 
portance to the estimated 25 million persons who are considered to par- 
ticipate in boating. 

A civilian adjunct to the Coast Guard, the panel is composed of a 
representative group of men prominent in the industry and sport of 
recreational boating who serve as an advisory body to the Merchant 
Marine Council on matters pertaining to the safe operation and con- 
struction of small craft. The Council is a deliberative body designed 
to advise the Commandant of the Coast Guard as to policy in connec- 
tion with safety on the water and to provide a forum where problems 
concerning the public and the Coast Guard may be considered. 

The panel was formed following the end of the World War ITI and 
held its first meeting in New York in January 1948. Since that time 
five additional meetings have been held, three in the past year and a 
half. 

Generally speaking, the Merchant Marine Council calls the panel 
into session when it is felt that an industry or civilian opinion is nec- 
essary or desirable on legislative, regulatory, or other small-boat prob- 
lems confronting the Coast Guard. The agenda of the meetings are 

»repared by the Council and material is forwarded to the panel mem- 
bans in advance of the meetings to enable time for a thorough study. 

The panel meets with representatives of the Coast Guard and in 
open roundtable discussion airs the problems at hand, examines the 
courses of action open to the Coast Guard and then passes on its rec- 
ommendations to the Council. 

Over the years since the panel has been in operation, it has assisted 
the Council in appraising pending legislation or regulations with the 
aim of increasing their effectiveness and protection without working 
undue restriction upon boating people. 

One of the most important ideas to arise from panel deliberation 
has been the creation of an industry standard-making body in the 
small-boat field to propound a code of recommended practices and 
engineering standards in the construction of pleasure boats. It was 
during the panel’s second meeting in January 1950, that the concept 
of such an organization for the boating business was born. Four 
years later the American Boat and Yacht Council was formally organ- 
ized with the dedicated purpose of developing a set of standards in 
boat construction with reference to safety. Today, the ABYC is a 
flourishing organization with several standards already published to 
guide boatbuilders and many more under study by various subcom- 
mittees of its technical board. 

At its most recent meeting only 2 months ago, the panel went on 
record as recommending the Federal registration and prowapeti of 
every vessel on United States waterways. By “vessel” the panel re- 
ferred to all undocumented watercraft including small dinghies, row- 
boats, sailboats, and outboard motorboats, as well as the inboard boats 
and outboard craft over 16 feet in length now numbered. Seaplanes 
while on the water were the only small watercraft excepted from the 
recommendation. 

It was the opinion ef the panel members that upon registering a boat 
with the Coast Guard, the owner should be given a revocable permit 
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to operate his craft and that the owner would be responsible at all 
times for his boat’s operation, even if he should lend it or rent it to 
someone else. It was felt that with boating enthusiasts numbered in 
the millions, that the job of licensing all operators would be too big 
and too cumbersome without actually being necessary. However, by 
granting a registration to the boatowner, some control could be exer- 
cised over the use of the craft, by revocation or suspension of the regis- 
tration and therefore the right to operate the boat on Federal waters. 

With more than 5 million pleasure boats estimated to be in use on the 
Nation’s waterways and with several hundred thousand new craft 
being added each year, it was considered unworkable for Federal 
boat registration to be placed on an annual basis. However, it was 
felt that the present system of granting a number only once so long 
as the craft continues to be based in the same home waters is not the 
answer. A compromise which might prove workable would be to have 
the registration period last for 3 years. If such a plan is adopted, 
a means of staggering the initial registrations could be worked out so 
that they would not all fall due together 3 years later. 

The panel has advised the Coast Guard that it favors the over- 
hauling and rewriting of existing laws applicable to recreational boats 
in an attempt to clarify and eodify the statutes to make for a better 
understanding of the situation as soon as possible. There is a con- 
flict between certain of the Federal laws applying to power boats 
with different equipment being called for by seperate statutes and dif- 
ferent courses of action required on the part of boat operators to avoid 
collisions in various waters. 

Among the items which it is felt need close scrutiny and possible 
overhauling are the Numbering Act of 1918, the Motor Boat Act of 
April 25, 1940, and the Rules of the Road for the Prevention of Col- 
lision, also known as the Pilot Rules. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity of appearing before you 
today. 

Mr. Byrne. Mr. Tollefson. 

Mr. Toutierson. The registration of a boat with the Coast Guard 
would be accompanied by the issuance of not only a registration num- 
ber, or a certificate, but also a permit to operate ? 

Mr. Cuoare. Yes. 

Mr. Totierson. Which would be in the nature of a license? The 
permit to operate goes to the individual and the registration covers 
the boat ? 

Mr. Cuoatr. The permit to operate is also the registration of the 
boat as cena and would permit the operation of the boat 
by the owner, or by anyone whom the owner might designate. But 
the responsibility for the consequences of operating the boat would 
be upon the owner of the boat. 

Mr. Totierson. A permit to operate that boat would not give him 
permission to operate another boat ? 

Mr. Cuoate. Only if the owner of the other boat permitted him 
to do so. 

Mr. Totierson. There has been the suggestion made to the Congress 
that it suggest some uniform regulation be adopted by the States. 
What is your thinking with respect to the States having regulations 
in addition to those of the Coast Guard ? 
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Mr. Cuoate. The panel has not taken that up in meeting. It is 
my personal opinion, however, there are many areas in which the Coast 
Guard would not be able to enforce any Federal pattern of legislation 
and that Federal pattern could well be adopted in some way by the 
States and enforcement carried out. I am referring, of course, to 
the non-Federal waters. 

Mr. To.terson. Yes. There are those lakes and streams within 
the States over which the Coast Guard would not have jurisdiction. 

Mr. Auten. Pursuing the same line of questioning, do you have 
any idea how much the workload of the Coast Guard would be in- 
creased if we had a licensing system that was nationwide and if the 
other recommendations you have made were nationwide? 

Mr. Cuoate. No. We certainly have not estimated any amount of 
increase. It would be a great increase; there is no question about 
that. 

Mr. Atten. Would it possibly increase their workload with regard 
to small boats as much as 15 times? 

Mr. Cuoarte. I do not know. 


Mr. Auten. I am trying to get an idea of how many boats they 
have now with which they are concerned as against the total number 
that your recommendation would bring in? 

Mr. Cuoars. I think that we might give you some idea on that. 
In my statement we refer to approximately 5 million pleasure boats 
estimated to be in use on the Nation’s waterways. The Coast Guard 
would presumably number some 370,000 boats. 

Mr. Aten. Their work might be increased about 12 times if we 
just use the number of boats as a factor. 

Mr. Cuoate. Except these permits as contemplated would be re- 
vocable and renewable, say, every 3 years, whereas the present num- 
bering system provides for a permanent number. 

Mr. Auten. That would increase the load approximately 6 times 
again, if you figure that the boat would last 20 years. It seems to 
me that you get into a problem where on the financial side the Fed- 
eral Government would not make the appropriations that would be 
required. If you will look at the tabulation furnished by Mr. Phelps 
showing the geographic distribution of replies, you will find New 
York, for example, with 46 replies; Pennsylvania with 26; Virginia, 
19; Connecticut, 15; Florida, 16; California, 11, but there are any 
number of States with no replies or just 1 reply. For example, Utah, 
zero; Wyoming, zero; Maine, zero—which surprises me—Montana, 
zeno, and Nevada, zero. 

Would not that indicate to you that the representatives of quite 
a few States would not want to assume the burden of policing the 
Nation for this purpose on a levy of taxes applied all over the Nation ? 

Mr. Cuoate. It would see to me, sir, that the proportion of expense 
would vary with the number of people actually engaged in boating. 

Mr. Atten. Would not that eat to the conclusion that the local 
enforcement and licensing of operators should be left in the field in 
which the States operate ? 


Mr. Cuoate. The licensing of operators is not one of the panel’s 
recommendations. 

Mr. Auten. How about the local enforcement of any regulation ? 

Mr. Cuoare. Of Federal regulations? 

Mr. Auten. Of any regulation. 
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Mr. Cuoarte. Their thinking has extended only to the operation of 
the Coast Guard in the enforcement field. 

Mr. Atten. That is all, sir. 

Mr. Van Petr. I was just wondering about this, considering your 
participation on the panel: Back in 1942 the Coast Guard came out 
with a regulation requiring all boat operators to register on the Great 
Lakes, the tributaries to the Great Lakes, and I assume on salt water, 
too. I happen to have one of those cards. I do not know whether 
we could check on the background of that. It might be helpful in 
answering Mr. Allen’s questions as to what that entails by way of 
extra personnel and expense. It was a card that carried that picture 
of the applicant along with his thumb print. 

Mr. Pesan I believe that we have a Coast Guard auxiliary 
operation. 

Mr. Van Pett. No; it is the United States Coast Guard. It came 
out from the Ninth Naval District. 

Mr. Cuoarte. I was wearing the uniform of the United States Coast 
Guard at that time, so I do not know. 

Mr. Dorn. On page 3 of your testimony you say— 


By granting the registration to the boatowner some control can be exercised 
over the use of the craft by revocation or suspension of the registration. 


Has your group given any consideration to what violations would 
permit the registration to be revoked or suspended? Just because 
you give a registration does not empower the Coast Guard at will 
because they see someone doing something they think is not the right 
thing, to do, to take up the registration. These must be a set of laws 
and regulations on which the Coast Guard would have to govern 
their actions. Do you have a proposed set of laws and regulations? 

Mr. Cuoate. Yes. That is in the works at the present time in the 
proposed revision of the Motorboat Act of 1940 with respect to the 
definition of reckless and negligent operation, and the penalties pro- 
vided take action in such cases. That is a part of the recommendation 
on page 4 of my report. 

Mr. Dorn. I see. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Drewry. Mr. Choate, as I understand it, in arriving at the 
figure of 5,500,000 vessels—recreation vessels—you have used manu- 
facturers’ records, but are not there vast numbers of small craft that 
are homemade, rowboats and boats of that sort that are in use on 
waters all over the country in out-of-the-way areas where we would 
be putting quite a burden, not only on the Coast Guard, but the people 
who use them? And by going as far as requiring the registration 
of everybody, every vessel, including dinghies, rowboats, sailboats, 
and so on, would not that be a pretty extreme measure as a policing 
matter and as a burden on the individuals in some of the backwaters 
of the country ? 

Mr. Cuoatr. I think probably it would, sir, but in the thinking 
of the panel a person can drown just as easily from a rowboat on a 
pond as he can from an outboard motorboat on a Federal waterway. 

Mr. Drewry. That is unquestionably true. 

Now, with regard to requiring construction standards, again that 
opens up a great big field beyond the manufacturer of boats. Would 
you put an end to homemade boats entirely ? 

Mr. Cuoate. I do not think that it would end it. It is the objective 
of the American Boating Council to see that the builders place as 
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safe a boat as is humanly possible to build in the hands of the boat 
buyer. On the other hand, the boat buyer himself must be educated 
to keep it that way. That is all a part of industry responsibility. 

Mr. Drewry. I was thinking in particular about down in my own 
country in Virginia where there is an area on the James River near 
Jamestown, about 25 or 30 square miles, where there are not more 
than a half dozen manufactured boats. Most of them are rowboats 
belonging to farmers and other people who live around there, and I 
was just thinking of the howl that would go up from them if restraint 
is put on them either with respect to operating or requiring them to 
meet rigid manufacturing standards in order to have the use of a 
boat to go about their daily business, and that is what it is actually. 
I do not see how you could distinguish completely between the pleasure 
boat and the boat that is used to get an individual from one place to 
another for a purpose. 

Mr. Cuoate. I do not think that it would be easy to do. It would 
be difficult to get down to the fine point of definition in that field. 

Mr. Drewry. We may have to come to it; it may be the right thing 
todo. Would you anticipate that there should be a fee paid for this 
registration ¢ 

Mr. Cuoare. That was not a part of the consideration of the panel. 
I am sure they would not object to the paying of a fee. I think it 
is proper. 

Mr. Drewry. I think somebody made the observation the other 
day that if people get things for nothing they do not pay as much 
attention to them as they would otherwise. 

Admiral Richmond testified to the various rules, the western river 
rules, the Great Lakes rules, the inland rules, and the international 
rules, and so forth, as being in conflict with each other. Does your 
panel recommend that an effort be made to bring those rules into 
conformity ¢ 

Mr. Cuoare. Very definitely. That is mentioned on page 4 of my 
report in the last paragraph. It mentions the rules of the road for 
the prevention of collisions as being one of the things which should 
be scrutinized and overhauled. 

Mr. Drewry. Then it does not seem to be an insurmountable prob- 
lem to you, does it? 

Mr. Cuoatr. No; I do not think so at all. In the past, there have 
been efforts to do that, and I believe this you could say is one thing 
that does not have a uniform system, the rules of the road on the 
waterways. 

Mr. Drewry. Would the international rules be adaptable to all of 
the navigable waters of the United States? 

Mr. Cuoare. I personally cannot answer that but I see no reason 
why a code of rules cannot be adopted, and the international set would 
certainly be the most logical to apply. 

I would like to say that our panel did recommend that a fee be 
charged for the registration of boats. 

Mr. Auxen. I believe when Mr. Phelps testified he did not read his 
whole statement into the record. I suggest that it be put in the record. 

Mr. Byrne. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Choate, if we came to the conclusion that certain 
small boats should not be numbered, would you think it would be 
desirable that outboard motors should be numbered ? 
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Mr. Cuoate. If the conclusion is reached to eliminate certain classes 
from the numbering, I think that the boats without power should be 
the ones to be exempted. In other words, we should number every 
boat that has a motor on it, whether it is permanently attached or an 
outboard motor. 

Mr. Auten. I am thinking particularly of what I believe is a large 
group of people who buy an outboard motor and put it in an auto- 
mobile and go from place to place and affix the motor to a boat. In 
that event, would it not be of some advantage to have numbers on the 
people who have the power, if not the vessel / 

Mr. Cuoarte. I believe that procedure has been adopted by some of 
the States. 

Mr. Auten. One other question, on adopting international rules, and 
I frankly confess that I do not know them any more; Are not there a 
number of rules in which the inland rules require signals, and those 
signals are in the international rules ¢ 

Mr. Cuoate. I believe that there are some points of similarity and 
some in contradiction of them. 

Mr. Auien. Are you inclined to believe that the rules should be 
uniform in national waters rather than to say categorically that we 
should adopt the international rules? 

Mr. Cuoarte. I do not know that I am familiar enough with them 
to be helpful in answering that question. 

Mr. Auten. That is all. 

Mr. Totierson. The figure of 5 million or 5,500,000 has been applied 
to the number of pleasure craft that exist. Does that figure include 
rowboats, or just motor-propelled boats ¢ 

Mr. Cuoate. That includes everything except rowboats and canoes. 
It is based on the number of outboard motors in use, plus the Coast 
Guard numbered figures, plus the estimated number of small sailboats 
in various classes, and so forth, plus the number of powerboats in in- 
land waters, 

Mr. Totierson. Thank you. 

Mr. Drewry. Mr. Canter, there has just been a quorum call. The 
House went into session at 11 o’clock this morning, The question is 
whether it would be agreeable to you that we adjourn at the moment 
and try to resume in about 20 minutes or half an hour, or whether you 
could come in next week on Tuesday. 

Mr. Bertirz. I believe I would like to wait half an hour rather than 
come back next week. I have a lot of sound and practical information 
to back up what you are recommending. 

Mr. Byrne. The Chair wishes to thank Mr. Choate for his testimony. 
The meeting now will recess until 12 o’clock. The Chair did not antici- 
pate the House being in session at 11 o'clock, 

(Thereupon a recess was taken, after which the following occurred :) 

Mr. Bonner. The committee will come to order. 

Now, we will have the joint testimony of Mr. Canter and Mr. Berlitz. 


STATEMENT OF D. A. CANTER, PUBLIC RELATIONS REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE, WESTERN SHORE CHAPTER, 
CHESAPEAKE BAY, ACCOMPANIED BY GUS BERLITZ, OF BERLITZ 
MARINE ANCHORAGE, DEALE, MD. 


Mr. Canter. Mr. Chairman, I am D. A. Canter, public relations offi- 
cer of the Izaak Walton League, Western Shore Chapter of the Chesa- 
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peake Bay area, the Izaak Walton League of America. I have been a 
boat operator for many years. I have had my fifth license. I have 
had small boats in the neighborhood of Washington and Annapolis, 
and I also captained a sightseeing boat in Washington for 3 years. It 
was a 65-foot vessel. I have been operating boats on Chesapeake Bay 
ever since 1935. 

I think Mr. Berlitz will be able to give you more helpful information 
than I would. Mr. Berlitz. 

Mr. Bonner. Give your full name, please. 

Mr. Berurrz. Mr. Chairman, my name is Gus Berlitz. I am the 
operator of a boat livery. I have been in that business going on 10 
years out on Chesapeake Bay over in Maryland. I want to give you my 


ackground so that I can back up some of those things that we have 
talked about here today. 


Mr. Bonner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Berurrz. I am sorry that I have nothing prepared. 

Mr. Bonner. That is all right. 

Mr. Brrurrz. That is fine. 

I sail and rent boats all in the small class, ranging from 20 feet down 
to 14 feet. I am also a dealer in Johnson outboard motors. I have an 
anchorage where I take in individual yachts and small boats, around 
165 in number, and I also rent my own boats, a little over 80 of 
them. 

Now, in a period of 9 years, going on 10 years, I have not had any 
tragedies at all on the Chesapeake Bay. 

Now, what I would like to do at this time is to take up six reasons 
why I have not had any of them. 

I have taken the Coast Guard out there in my own area where 
average of the depths of the water is shown on the chart. It is in small 
figures. I see Mr. Drewry up there with glasses on. If he got out 
there and got mist or a lot of rain and he needed his glasses to read 
the small figures showing the depth of the water on the chart, or he 
needed to read the buoy for his directions, he could not read them. 
Therefore, I have inflated the numbers on this chart. That chart is 
about 3 inches in length and in width. I blew it up to 1 foot in width 
and length, so that he could read those depths by the markers and 
could go in safely from the mouth of Bear Creek. I blew it up on that 
chart, the mileage, 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 miles. 

On the first chart I had made at the 5-mile range I put, “Out of 
bounds, too dangerous.” Those jokers would come down there and 
see that and they would go out there 8, 9, or 10 miles. 


On the new ones I printed, I used a little psychology on them. Now, 
it is excellent fishing out there at that 5-mile range, but I put on it, 
“Muddy bottom, poor fishing,” and they all stayed back. 

In the boats that I — I use a lot of extra things on them. They 


are built solidly and sound and weighted heavier. 

Now, I could build the same boat for $250, and these boats that I 
rent cost me nearly $800. Boats can be bought, but lives cannot be 
replaced. I have Coast Guard lines and life preservers on them. I 
have three classes of life preservers on them. I have a group of life 
preservers for those up to 14 and then for the women, and then for 
those big fat Senators and Congressmen or larger men, so that we 
can coal put it around them if they need it. In turn, I have not 
lost a one since I have been operating on Chesapeake Bay. 
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You cannot control a man who drinks, but you can control him if 
he is going to rent your property and your investment. I probably 
lose around $10,000 to $15,000 a year by not renting to people who 
are intoxicated. The first argument on that is from the man who may 
be drinking, “No; I am not drunk.” If you ask him if he is, or has 
been drinking, you would have an argument. They may have enough 
liquor there with 4 men going out and 6 others for them to all get 
loaded. I am not in business to send a boat out and perhaps have a 
loss of life. I know they are going to get mad at me when I refuse 
them, but I would prefer that in place of picking them up with a 
grappling hook and then sending them home in a wicker basket. Now, 
1 out of 4 say, “He is right and I told you we should not drink so much.” 

I used to rent boats after dark. It is good fishing in our area at 
that time for the hardhead is a night feeder. All my boats must be in 
at the dock at dark. 

Now, what are the reasons for it? Why, in this area we have men 
coming here from every State in the Union and they do not realize 
the effectiveness of the winds out on an open body of water. A lot 
of them are from mountainous regions of the country and from inland 
areas. In the area where I am, and where my boats operate, that bay 
can become very treacherous very rapidly with waves 4, 5, and 6 feet 
high. There are many of them who go out in the daytime who cannot 
recognize storms coming up and wko get lost, and the Lord knows what 
would happen at night. I have been out all night long myself, but I 
know the bay and how to handle boats. 

If the people who rent my boats are not at the dock at dark, I go 
out after them in a cruiser. The minimum charge that I make for 
that is $15, and if I have to be out over an hour, it is $30. They 
understand that before they go out. As it is now, they are back in at 
night. Therefore, I believe that every man who has leisure time, who 
rents boats, should be qualified and should know storm signs and 
should be able to recognize storms. If the people who rent them re- 
main out after dark, he should have the facilities to go out after those 
people who are in those boats. 

I would like to mention briefly one experience I had Sunday. 

I went after a boat which was up the bay about 7 miles. It was 
one of my boats. The people who had rented it got caught in a storm. 
They went directly into the shore with that boat. They got home 
safely. Now, that is exactly what I want them to do. 

One of my men started around with that boat to Deale, which is 
about 7 miles away. I got back to my place of business in my car 
after bringing the people in the boat back; another squall broke out 
right in that area. Art Brown was caught in it, the fishing man, and 
if any of you have heard his fishing report or read his articles in the 
pee you know him. He said it is the worst storm he has ever 

een in. 

I immediately started out in my boat to intercept a man bringing 
them back. I got out about three-quarters of a mile from the stone 
jetty, the mouth of the creek. When I got there, I saw a boat which 
was capsized. It was a rowboat, not one of mine. There were four 
people hanging on to it. I saw them 15 minutes before I got up to 
where they were. I hollered back to them that they were to hold 
onto the boat, and I hollered, “Do not leave go of that boat; I will 
pick you up one by one.” Then I proceeded to get closer to the boat. 
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Then when I got to about within 100 feet of it, they all let go of the 
boat. I did not know how weak they were, but I had to keep them at 
that boat. 

I turned around and said, “Every damned one of you are going to 
drown.” I put it in gear and started off in the other direction, and 
they again got hold ef the boat. If a man gets one mouth full of 
water, then he is done. Now, by doing that, T ran a chance of losing 
2 out of the 4 of them. I yelled back and said, “You will not leave 
that boat until I pick you up one by one.” 

I went and anchored and threw them a life preserver and threw 
them a line and took the woman off first, and got her aboard my boat. 
There are ways of getting them aboard fi ist. If you try to lift one who 
is tired out, you have a terrific problem trying to lift them aboard. 
Tell them to grasp your hand, and tell them to pul up as hard as 
they can. In other words, if you have five overboard, well, an in- 
experienced man would probably only get 1. Those are things that 
an experienced liveryman should know how to do. It should be con- 
trolled in the State because your national law will not fit in, in all 
probability. 

I would like to talk on licensing, licensing the boat only. I am 
wholeheartedly in agreement with licensing these people, but I am 
not in agreement with licensing the individual boatowner if he has 
to paya fee for that license. It isa sport and it takes your delinquents 
off of the streets, and God knows that we need them off the streets. 
They are learning to ski and they are learning to swim when they are 
out there, and those young-aged kids, from 6 years on up, the parents 
are sure that they know how to operate that motorboat iehoms letting 
their offspring go out in it, but on street corners, no. There should 
be no control on children to oper rate boats—lI do not go along with that, 
but on the licensing, yes. I have an anchorage where I handle indi- 
vidual” privately owned boats during the summer months around, 
anywhere from 3,000 to 6,000 privately owned boats. They will come 
down there on trailers with boats on them, spanking, brand new boats 
and new motors. It is usually late in the evening and on a Saturday 
or Sunday, other than in working hours when they come. They do 
not know how to hang that boat on the motor. A lot of them invite 
a neighbor and his wife along and probably a child or two. They 
will have his wife and a child or two in the boat, and where they 
should have, at the most, 500 pounds in that boat, they will have 1,100 
or 1,200, with that much freeboard [indicating] out, and they will 
have no life preservers in them. 

I would like to recommend to you where that license should come 
from. It should be from a man like myself who rents boats, or those 
who sell you the boat and the motor. It is ‘my responsibility to see 
that you ‘know something about recognizing storms, that you recog- 
nize distances, and that you recognize the di: ingers of overloading. 

The number of persons aboard a boat does not mean anything. 
You can take 4 men in a boat and put 2 of them on 1 side of the boat 
and 2 on the other side. You can put 2 of them on 1 side, 1 who weighs 
250 pounds and 1 who weighs 2/5 pounds, and put the small ones 
on the other side, and along comes a cruiser and passes them, and in 
that wake, they flip over. It should be done by weight per person. 
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In the last 2 years, your small boat industry has increased over 500 
percent over your cruiser type. There is where we need protection. 
There is where we need education in handling these boats. 

If you license a sport, and boating is a sport, license me and make 
me responsible to see that the man who rents knows the boat. You 
can give out all of the literature you want to free of charge. Those 
jokers will read that literature and then throw it aside, but if they 
have to pass an examination, the same in every State, and study for 
it, it will stick with them, and it will save their lives when they go out. 

There is another thing I would like to touch on and this is on large 
boats in the charter boat capacity. On charter boats, they have got 
iots of regulations today. 

The Coast Guard does not go far enough with precautions. One 
thing that they do not go far enough on is if you take a charter boat, 
and a man desires to do anything on a public charter boat, such as 
fishing, he is required by law to pass a physical examination, and also 
an oral examination on the waters, and his boat has to be documented. 

The problem that I have seen them run into under this document- 
ing setup is in the State of New York, you have to have a certain 
amount of buoyancy. If the boat is over 15 tons, she goes into the 
steamship class. If she is under that, she is under the normal regu- 
lation and Coast Guard inspection. As to your life preservers, you 
have to have so many for children and so forth, but in New York 
State you can get 2 or 3 barrels, old oil barrels, and put them under 
that ceiling. That gives you the buoyancy and they will stay there 
maybe 1 year, or maybe in 6 months, they are rotted through and 
your buoyancy is gone. 

Now, down in Maryland, the waters are the same, they are 
treacherous, 

The rules and regulations are these: Your boat is built, she is fitted 
out, your admeasure men come down from Baltimore and they meas- 
ure that boat. For instance, you need a support across here, and you 
need one on that timber. Those men who put them in will get under- 
neath the ceiling in a little cramped place to do the job and the job 
is nearly perfect, but how nearly perfect is it, if the support is so 
many degrees off. That is a measure for safety, and the boatbuilder 
who builds that boat should be licensed at the time she is being built 
for a charter boat, and then it should be admeasured by the admeasure 
men and inspected for its support. I do not understand why they 
are talking about that nationally. In New York it is handled one 
way, and in Maryland, another. Are lives different up there? When 
they are gone, they are gone. 

Getting back to these licenses, I think they should be furnished at 
a nominal fee to the man after he has passed his tests. Let me 
present it this way, I am not a good speaker at all, but assuming a 
gentleman comes in to purchase a motor, he does not know anything 
about it, and it should be my responsibility to give him a booklet of 
rules and regulations explaining the safety factors for him to study. 
Most all men who are sportsmen are honest. I have found that out 
for the study of this. Actually give him a written examination or 
an informal one and if he does not pass it, he will not be qualified 
to operate in the open waters, but I cannot see licensing the individual 
sport owner, because if we start it out backed by many of you Senators 
and Congressmen, as the fee goes up, they have it up to 10 bucks. 

81120-——-56—pt. 1 10 
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However, as to putting it on the man that sells it to them, I am 
willing to go along with that. You find men that can purchase even 
$150,000 or $200,000 yachts and you find the man that is an average 
worker who can only put $250 into a boat and get it on time payments, 
but when those men get together on the open waterways, they are all 
sportsmen. The $250,000 job might be providing more luxury, it is 
true, but the little guy should not have more put onto him. It is a 
sport, and it should be put on us. We make the money on them 
and the boat manufacturers make the money on them. 

Many of the boats which are marketed today are painted and dressed 
up. I would not go across the Potomac River in them. They need 
marine inspection and approval. Some joker springs up overnight 
and some guy builds them up with fantastic advertising, and there 
is no marine inspection made of them at all. There is where your lives 
are lost, or a lot of them. If you are going to save other lives, start 
with the manufacturers and get the manufacturers to make real boats. 
The fly-by-night manufactured boats turn over and they have no 
buoyancy ; they cannot ride in the seas, and everything is wrong with 
them. They will dress them all up with fancy paint and everything 
else. You should start with the manufacturer, going down the 
rentals, and down to the man who sells them. I am talking from prac- 
tical experience over the years. I have saved many a life in my 
experience. 

If there are any questions, I shall be glad to try to answer them. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Tollefson ? 

Mr. Totterson. As I get your testimony, first, you would have 
some regulatory authority over the boat livery people? 

Mr. Beruirz. Yes. 

Mr. Totierson. And you say that the boat livery man should be 
licensed ¢ 

Mr. Berurrz. Yes. 

Mr. TotireFrson. And that there should be some regulations in con- 
nection with licensing to see to it that he would do things such as you 
have been doing without licensing? 

Mr. Beruirz. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Totterson. You object toa license to the individual boat opera- 
tor, one reason being given that it might open the door to increasing 
it to a point where the fee would be too high ? 

Mr. Berurrz. Yes. 

Mr. Toutierson. I am wondering if that need be a matter of great 
concern, Mr. Berlitz. Out in my State, the first time I bought an 
automobile license, it cost me $1 a year, and that is 25 or 30 years ago. 
Now, it costs me $3 for 2 years. Would it not be possible that the cost 
of the license could be kept down ? 

Mr. Berurrz. Sir, when you are licensing, I go back to what I men- 
tioned before, it is a sport, your roads in the State must be kept up, 
that goes to that and upkeep and paying patrolmen. This is a sport. 
So is golf. Why not then license a golf player? I do not know if that 
joker is going to knock a ball through my window or knock that golf 
club and get hold of Mr. Drewry and knock his block off with it. It is 
still his life. The reason is it is a sport and I want to keep it a sport, 
not license a sport but license the man and make him responsible to 
teach those men. If not, fine him. 
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Mr. Totierson. What about the suggestion by Mr. Choate that all 
boats be registered and that at the time of registration a permit go to 
the owner of the boat to operate it ? 

Mr. Beruirz. The Coast Guard now do register the biggest per- 
centage of the boats. There is no fee charged whatsoever to that. All 
boats that are floatable, let us say, should have a Coast Guard number 
for many reasons. Two I can think of immediately. One is let us 
say the Coast Guard is called and he is to look for Mr. Smith. The 
Coast Guard knows who he is looking for by the number on the boat. 
If there is no number he does not know who it is. It should be regis- 
tered for that reason. Assuming, then, you find recklessness, speed, 
that boat goes by with no number on it. It has been mentioned let 
us have tidewater fisheries, let us have auxiliary police. If that boat 
goes by without a number you do not know him. But with the num- 
ber he can be reported. 

Mr. Toiierson. You would favor an extension of the present law 
with respect to numbering or registering a boat? 

Mr. Beruirz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Totierson. I gather from what you say that you are aware of 
certain dangerous conditions in the operation of small boats and I 
assume you would agree that there ought to be some type of regulation 
and rules with respect to operation of small boats. 

The numbering or registration of the boats would assist in identi- 
fying a violator. 

Mr. Berurrz. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Touuerson. It has been suggested that the reason for granting 
a permit or the reason for granting a license, at least one of the reasons, 
would be that it would be in the nature of a penalty if there was a 
violation, not registration but the license or permit could be revoked 
if an oe disregards rules and regulations. 

bn d you be opposed to licensing or registration if it cost noth- 


in 

Mr. Beruttz. No, sir. I would be wholehearedly in favor of that. 

Mr. Totterson. Your concern is in the payment of a fee rather than 
the licensing or issuing of the permit itself? 

Mr. Berurrz. That is right. 

Mr. Touierson. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Aten. I did not get the address of your place of business. 

Mr. Beruirz. Deale, Md. 

Mr. Auten. Where is that from here? 

Mr. Beruirz. That lays down on Chesapeake Bay, 18 miles south of 
Annapolis, right along the coast. 

Mr. Atten. Four or five miles from Galesville? 

Mr. Berurrz. About seven, sir. 

Mr. Auten. I may look you up. Getting this licensing business and 
cost of it, it occurs to me there are 33 million hunting and fishing 
licenses out and that that type of license is more comparable to a sports- 
man’s license to operate a boat. than anything else. 

Would you figure that the motorboat licensing, if there was a small 
fee, would increase over the years any more rapidly than the licenses 
to the hunters and fishermen ? 
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Mr. Berurrz. Definitely, because of all of your sports combined, 
golf, baseball, basketball, hunting, your boating and fishing outranks 
it by several billion dollars a year. We have only touched the surface 
of small boating increasing, sir, in the last couple of years. There 
are several banks now going wholeheartedly into financing small boats 
and motors; they find it very profitable. In the past it was hard to 
get a boat or motor financed. You could; there are some reliable ones, 
but there was a lot of hard financing and if you fell down they picked 
itup on you. You can see the feasibility of increase by the banks fol- 
lowing through. 

Mr. Auten. Did you ever rent an automobile from the Hertz 
system ¢ 

Mr. Beruirz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Auten. Is there any way of comparing the practices that would 
be good for a boat livery man against the type of application for use 
and the information and insurance and licensing information that the 
auto rental people take before they let a man go out ? 

Mr. Beruirz. I never thought of it that way, but it is a good point. 
It would mean you are more or less qualified by your driver’s license 
for your car and would be qualified somewhat in handling a boat. 

Mr. Auten. If you had a boat license of some kind the man who had 
the livery operation would know a little bit more about the man that 
came into his place to apply for a boat. 

Mr. Berurrz. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Auten. Would you see any sense to having some kind of a 
license or permit, operator’s permit, developed under which a man like 
you, for instance, would be forniched with instructional booklets and 
a form of application so if a man came in he could apply for a license 
and you could give him the instructional material and issue him the 
license, that he would just apply and you give him the material and 
sometime in the future he could have an endorsement on that that he 
had come back to you or someone else and passed a written examina- 
tion and pay a fee, then, if he wanted to, and get his license completed. 
It might seem such a system would give him the information first 
und second if he did read it and you were satisfied on his proficiency, 
you could certify to that and possibly send in a record to some central 
recordkeeping authority. 

Mr. Beruirz. That sounds like one of the best and most excellent 
ways of handling it I have heard of so far. Licensing him, no, charge 
him for his tag and his license; that is the end of it. 

Mr. Auten. All you want is the permit or license ? 

Mr. Beruirz. Just the charge for that and it is good from there on. 
Only one initial cost for his card and the tag for his boat. 

Mr. Atten. Would that be much of a burden on people in your 
business ? 

Mr. Berurrz. Anyone that is in the boating business and in the 
fishing business, if he would call that a burden to save the lives of 
people on the water, to me, no; I would be tickled to death to do it. 

Mr. Aten. Do you issue fishing licenses ? 

Mr. Berutrz. No, sir. In our area there on the bay, there is no 
license required on salt water or tidewater tributaries to the bay. 

Mr. ALLEN. It is common practice, however, is it not, for sports 
supply stores and bait stores to issue hunting and fishing licenses ? 

Mr. Beruirz. Yes, sir; that would be an excellent place. 
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Mr. Atien. In light of your experience, could you give us some idea 
of who is most likely to get hurt, either superficially or seriously or 
fatally, when he takes out a boat? 

Mr. Beruirz. Who would get hurt? 

Mr. Auten. What class of people, either by age or people coming 
from various locations, or people with bad drinking habits, or who 
is it? 

Mr. Berurrz. From the cases I have come across, most of your acci- 
dents are catised, of course, by inexperience. Breaking that inex- 
perienced down, there is intoxicants being the major p: irt of it. The 
other part is the borrowi ing of a friend’s ‘boat or motor or equipment 
and inviting a friend of his along to go with him and lacking all 
experience entirely except here is the way you start the motor. 
Orally he tells him and out he goes. He lacks the knowledge of the 
waters, the depths; he lacks knowledge of recognizing storms. Storms 
on the Chesapeake Bay, you have on the average a good hour and a 
half to get back into safety before that storm br eaks, but when she 
breaks in 15 minutes, the seas I have seen them up 7 or 8 feet within 
15 minutes. There is the recognition that man must have. If he 
does not have it, inexperience, first time out, borrowed the motor, 
half of them do not know how to start it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Do you find that inexperience is in any age level 
particularly ? 

Mr. Brrurrz. No, sir; I find the older the people the better. They 
just learn how to live, it seems, and they will ask you more questions ; 
the younger ones, you instruct them, you assume they have it when 
they do not ask you a question back. The older people will ask you 
again and again ‘and some will say “I still don’t know.” Our answer 
is that is why we are here, to teach you, and to be sure that you do 
know. The older folks, I wish I had all of them that liked to go out 
and fish. They are an excellent group. 

Mr. Aten. When you say “older,” do you put that at 30 years 
or 20 years old or where? 

Mr. Beruirz. I have them up to 90 and there are some gay old guys 
at 90 that go out and they can run those boats and fish. 

Mr. Aten. Is there any age on the lower level where you find a 
recklessness, 15, 16, 18, 20? 

Mr. Berutrz. On the lower level of the age they must be 16 or 
older before I will send them out in a rental boat. 

Mr. Auten. Have you had any trouble with youngsters from, say, 
6 to 10 or 12 in boats where you have had an opportunity to observe, 
whether your boats or other boats? 

Mr. Bertirz. Again I must say that I do not rent directly to those 
youngsters. W hen I mentioned the youngsters should not be re- 
stricted, the father or mother, assuming the father is dead and the 
mother is there, she will see that child is taught properly and broken 
in properly. That is still their offspring. They will go with them, 
life preservers, every bit of equipment they should have, they do 
have. They teach them precautionary measures. To me, under that 
setup there of the individual child, I never have to worry about them. 
They may speed up a little bit and go faster than they should but 
there is not a law nor a man living ‘today « gs control kids in that 
— but as far as dangerously operating, I do not worry about 
them 
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Mr. Aten. Do you have any particular cases of small boats, par- 
ticularly fast, light boats, that seem to be causing accidents? I noticed 
once in the last 10 days a small boat pulling a boy on water skis and 
he took him in close to the bathing beach with sufficient speed that 
the boy on skis could practically reach the beach. There were no 
swimmers in the way but I am not sure they knew that when they 
made the maneuver. Are there conditions of that sort that are par- 
ticularly troublesome in causing injuries ? ' 

Mr. Beruirz. Down in our area that is a hazard and a bad one. In 
the creek which we are on, called Rockhole Creek, there is approxi- 
mately 5,000-plus boats tied up in that creek. Those skiers will come 
up that creek and make those turns. I saw one last year hit a piling 
and knocked the guy kicking. He had been warned. They will 
make those turns in that area and out they will go. Boats under 
aw do not have too much control nor does the man on skis, when 
1e has to turn with the boat and keep up a certain speed. The recog- 
nized speed of skiing is 22 miles per a and above. Below that it is 
treacherous. I believe that there should be restricted areas against 
— and other open areas for skiing. As it is now, they will travel 
anywhere, any place, any time, and the better they get it seems the 
more they like to show off, and the more they show off, the more hazard 
to human life. 

Mr. Auten. Are there any other cases of small boats that are par- 
ticularly hazardous, outboard motorboat racing, hydroplanes, boats 
with metal fins to keep them up, things of that sort ? 

Mr. Berurrz. Usually the metal fins we speak of on most of the 
boats on part of them you have your flare on your boat, in other words, 
let us say she is 5 feet across her beam where she comes up to her flare 
and then she narrows down. Those fins, as a rule, are protected by 
the overwideness from gunwale to gunwale underneath. There may 
be exceptional cases where they stick out beyond the top of the boat, but 
I see no immediate danger there for the boats I have seen. I do go to 
pens shows and I spend 4 to 5 days going over the construction of all 

oats, 

Mr. Auten. I think we had 1 or 2 cases where the fin on the keel 
line of a fast-moving boat was well out of the water cut a leg or two 
legs off of a swimmer due to careless operation. That apparently is 
a very unusual case rather than a common hazard. 

Mr. Bertrrz. Those are usually equipped onto the boat to raise it 
for planing. 

Mr. Auten. How about people going out too far in the particularly 
open waters? Have you had any experience on that? How far should 
aman go out in the open water, in the sea, in a light boat with an out- 
board motor, if at all? 

Mr. Beruirz. That is one I can see no way that it can be controlled. 
I have seen Chesapeake Bay as smooth as this glass of water, not a 
ripple and the fish might 7 out 6 or 7 miles. It is hard to control 
until—I have had a personal gripe, I might tell you. We have more 
men working in this Weather Bureau and they are building bigger 
balloons and sending them higher and more instruments and those 
are the people that put out predictions and they are so far off on 
their weather roe it is pathetic. They are wrong more than 
they are right by 80 percent. So if they are traveling in the wrong 
direction they better stop and go in the right direction. 
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Again we get reports, getting back to your question, the weather 
today will be sunny, up in the nineties, the winds will be out of the 
north, northwest, 5 to 10 miles an hour on Chesapeake Bay. People 
come on down, the water is calm, out they go, up comes a terrific 
storm. That is early in the morning and I have seen it break within 
8 or 4 hours, not once, but speaking of Galesville, you will recognize 
what I am speaking of. That is a hard factor to control. It is the 
other way. 

The wind on the bay will be south, southeast, 18 to 30 miles an hour. 
Everybody stays away. That hurts me,I am in business. But it isa 
beautiful day. You cannot control it by the weather and you cannot 
control it. When you begin to tell people how far they can go out on 
the water, you need all the Penn that the Army has men 
and change them over to coastguardsmen to protect them. You cannot 
control the humans. 

Mr. Aten. Do you think there should be some authority with the 
Coast Guard to tell individuals operating such boats far out to go back 
in unless possibly they are accompanied by a larger boat or unless 
there is a group of small boats together or something of that sort? 

Mr. Beruirz. I would not have the answer to that. The only thing 
that strikes my mind that goes back to a different category, they have 
certain stakes the Coast Guard install in the open waters where net- 
ting beyond that point is not allowed, it is getting into navigable 
waters, into bigger boats and up into ships, Those may follow along 
that line for small boats beyond that point. Other than that, I would 
have no recommendations. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Any further questions? I want to ask you this: 
You have a launching ramp and launch boats for people. Do you 
think there should be a permit issued for a man to operate it ? 

Mr. Breruirz. You mean the new buyer on that boat motor ? 

The Cuarrman. A fellow drives up to your place with a trailer and 
a boat with an outboard motor, goes on the ramp. You launch it. 
You do not know or no one else knows whether : can operate his 
boat. Do you think you should be required to examine him to see if 
he knows how to operate it, or he should have a permit to show you 
he knows how to operate it ? 

Mr. Berurrz. That again, sir, is the loose ends of boats that are now 
onthe water. I have found 

The Cuarrman. That is not much of a loose end. They travel all 
up and down the coast and in the inland lakes and take their boats 
along with them. 

Mr. Berurrz. I will rephrase it. I have made that so complicated 
I do not understand it, either. Let me rephrase it this way. 

Getting back to our point where the man buys a boat and motor as 
Mr. Allen suggested that we hand him all the information, the booklet, 
and he studies it and he comes back and you give him that examina- 
tion. The thing is have that joker read it and study it and know 
when he takes that test he has to know it, but to hand him the book, he 
will throw it in the corner in the glove compartment and next he will 
say to his wife “where is that book?” It is gone. Main thing is to 
instill that in his mind. And then it is his boat and motor, I doubt very 
much that you will have much trouble with him wanting to learn it. 
The loose ends, I mean boats before that regulation went into effect 
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would have to be picked up. Here in this area they could be picked 
up easily starting in the fall, all winter months, you have your 
Squadrons and Auxiliaries these people could get the booklets from 
and.take the written test in those places and bring them up current 
with the present new owners. That is what I meant by loose ends. 

The Cuarrman. You do not agree or you disagree that it would 
facilitate your business if when I came up, just as I have a driver’s 
permit for a car, I show you my permit that I have taken some slight 
examination and know how to operate a boat? 

Mr. Berurrz. You have an excellent point. I like that. In other 
words, that man comes down to my ramp and if he does not have his 
card he does not go overboard there. I hke that. That is a good one. 
You would not need many of them until they, themselves, would be 
sure toget. That isa good one. 

The Cnarrman. When he got his permit he would be required to 
answer some practical questions. 

Mr. Bertirz. A sign could be put up there “All boats are required 
to show their permit” or whatever it may be, “before unloading boats 
at ramp.” Something to that effect. T like that. No use making au 
law unless you put restrictions and teeth in it. There are too many 
jokers like to break them. I believe if all the laws and regulations 
that are in effect, generally speaking you have the least trouble with 
boatmen and sportsmen which they are. 

The Cxamman. The boats you rent, are there signs on them, limited 
to so much poundage, so many persons ? 

Mr. Brrurrz. The way I handle that, my boats, the smallest is 16- 
foot and largest are 20. When aman comes in to rent a boat the first 
thing we do is take this chart out I mentioned earlier and go over 
that with him pointing out landmarks and different things, so when 
he gets there he will recognize them. They are printed on the chart. 
Next we get his home address, phone number, and that is put down 
on this record. Then underneath it we supply him then with fire 
extinguisher and a Coast Guard required whistle. We ask him how 
many people are in the party. 

The Cratrman. Is this inboard or outboard motor? 

Mr. Berirrz. Inboard. Then the next thing we do we ask him how 
many is in the party and the size of them. We put that on that slip, 
a copy of it. Then that gentleman signs, he has 2 adults and 2 chil- 
dren 8 years old, or it is from 10 on up. That is put on. The boy is 
given the proper life preservers. He has signed for four people, has 
signed for it. Now the trouble we ran into, the reason we initiated 
that was people inexperienced would come in and want to put 8 or 9 
people in. Five is the maximum we allow in our 20-footers. 

The CuatrmMan. That is printed on the boat ? 

Mr. Berirrz. No; but it is a factual one there. It would be a good 
place for it. I like that. Put it right on the boats—the amount that 
goes in and by weight. 

The CHarrman. You have gone through all this. Do you know 
whether the man has any practical application or knowledge of han- 
dling the boat if he goes out in smooth water and its gets rough ? 

Mr. Berurrz. In the weather we restrict them to stay inside of 
the jetty. 

The Crarrman. Tam talking about on a pretty day. 
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Mr. Berurrz. This chart is what we have, the chart we have shows 
the restricted area. 

The Cuatrman. Do you know if he goes out whether he can handle 
a 20-foot boat after the weather gets rough ? 

Mr. Berurrz. If he can handle it! 

The CuamMan. Yes. 

Mr. Beruirz. The boats are constructed so solidly, so wide on the 
beam, he is thoroughly instructed on the motor before he leaves—he 
starts it, he throttles it; he stops it. 

The Cuamman. There is a difference in operating the boat in 
smooth and rough weather, is there not ? 

Mr. Berurrz. Indeed, there is. 

The Cuairman. I am trying to ask you that. If a man knows how 
to operate it and has a per mit, he has passed some little examination—a 
written examination that you could understand that I would know 
how to operate a 20-foot boat should it get a little turbulent, but how 
do you know if a man just comes up and rents it ordinarily without 
a permit ? 

Mr. Beriirz. How do you know? You do not know until you begin 
to instruct him. 

The Cuarrman. I understand. Evidently you run a pretty safe 
place. I suppose that a good many people do not go into the detail 
that you have described here. 

What if I have a permit and I come to your place saying that I 
have taken a test and I have a fair knowledge of the things that you 
have described here of how to operate a boat under those conditions, 
what are the objections ? 

Mr. Beruirz. There are no objections. 

The CuarrmMan. Are you supervised by the State in all these things 
that you have been discussing, or do you do it of your own volition ¢ 

Mr. Brrurrz. There are no laws that control all of those things. 
Those are mostly things that I have initiated myself. 

The CuarrmMan. Are you licensed ? 

Mr. Berurrz. The only way I am licensed in the State of Maryland 
is to collect a sales tax and a use tax on my boats, which are Coast 
Guard inspected, which they are. That is the only requirement. 

The Cuarrman. If I want to operate a place over in Maryland, do 
I have to get a permit to operate it / 

Mr. Bertirz. Torent boats? Therearea number of requirements. 

The CuatrMan. Like the sales tax ? 

Mr. Beruirz. You would have to get your sales tax number. 

The Cuamrman. What else would I have to do if I wanted a permit 
to operate ? 

Mr. Beruirz. Just boats, no restaurant or anything like that ? 

The CHarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Berutrz. Just the boats themselves ? 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Beruirz. You would need a trader’s license. You would have 
to sell bait and tackle if it is for fishermen. 

The CuarrMan. Let us just confine it to boats. 

Mr. Berurrz. There is a county Jaw that imposes a use tax. There 
is a 2-percent tax initiated in the State of Maryland. Assuming that 
you charge $3, the tax would be 6 cents, and that would be collected. 
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Next, you would have to be on commercial grounds; otherwise, you 
would have to be rezoned. 

The Cuarrman. All I am talking about is the safety features. 

Mr. Brrurrz. None that I know of, except that your boats are Coast 
Guard inspected. 

The Cuarrman. There are no safety features administered by the 
State / 

Mr. Drewry. Mr. Berlitz, just to keep the record straight, Mr. 
Canter and you are both connected with the Izaak Walton League, but 
is your appearance here today as a representative of the Izaak Walton 
League ? 

Mr. Canter. Yes, our chapter. Not the league as a whole, but our 
own chapter. 

Mr. Drewry. The Western Shore Chapter ? 

Mr. Canter. Yes. We have been authorized to appear here. 

Mr. Drewry. I was not quite sure whom your appearance was for. 

Mr. Canter. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

The committee will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 1: 05 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 





STUDY OF RECREATIONAL BOATING SAFETY 


TUESDAY, JULY 17, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON MercHant Marine AND FIsHERIES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10:20 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 219, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Herbert C. Bonner (chairman) 
presiding. 

The CHamman. The committee will proceed now with the con- 
tinuation of the hearing on small boats. The witness this morning 
is Captain Lowe. 


STATEMENTS OF CAPT. W. HILTON LOWE, PRESIDENT; AND REAR 
ADM. HALERT C. SHEPHEARD, U. S. COAST GUARD (RETIRED), 
SAFETY COUNSELOR, AMERICAN PILOTS’ ASSOCIATION 


The Cuarrman. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Lowe. Yes, sir, I have. 

The CuamrmMan. You may proceed to read it. 

Admiral Shepheard, woe you care to join Captain Lowe, since 
you are both associated together here this morning as witnesses on 
this subject. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Lown. My name is William Hilton Lowe. I represent the 
American Pilots’ Association which is comprised of 42 State pilot 
organizations within the various ports of the United States. I suc- 
ceeded the late Capt. John S. Delano. I was formerly president of 
the New Jersey Pilots’ Association and a pilot in the port of New 
York for 36 years. I hold an unlimited State and an unlimited 
Federal pilot’s license for New York Harbor. 

During World War II I served as Coast Guard Anchorage and 
Ships Movements Officer in the port of New York. In this capacity 
1 was primarily concerned with convoy movements but my duties 
also included small boat anchorages and movements. Since then I 
have served on various committees concerned with the navigation of 
marine traffic in congested waters and narrow channels. 

My overall experience in connection with the movement of vessels, 
both large and small, has fully convinced me that there is a critical 
need, in the interest of life, limb and property, for Federal legislation 
which will permit the Coast Guard to license and supervise the navi- 
gation of motorboat operators in the pleasure class, or any other 
class which may be deemed advisable by the Coast Guard. 

In advocating such legislation I do not wish the small-boat owner 
to think that I am his enemy, or that I would see his pleasure cur 
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tailed in any respect, with the possible exception of those waters where 
his safety and that of others is being constantly jeopardized. It is 
for the same reason that I do not want to see bicniien run wild on the 
Pennsylvania or New Jersey Turnpikes. 

I agree with Admiral Richmond, Commandant of the Coast Guard, 
that the education of the motorboat operator should be a fundamental 
concept in making any such legislation effective. Very few people 
want to do wrong. The vast majority of pleasure boat operators 
want to use safe boats, and operate their boats in safety to themselves 
and others. The law, therefore, should be simple, effective, easily 
understood, and enforceable. 

There are navigation rules and regulations prescribed by the 
Coast Guard which all vessels, both large and small, are obliged to 
observe. However, there is a fundamental difference in the Coast 
Guard control of large commercial vessels and operators of motor- 
boats. 

The navigators of the large-vessel class must be in the possession of 
a license adequate to cover the vessel being conned—maneuvered in 
other words. It can be assumed therefore that such navigators are 
trained and reasonably experienced. It can also be assumed that in 
meeting, crossing, or overtaking other vessels in confined waters, and 
narrow channels, that the navigators of such vessels will follow, to 
the best of their ability, the rules and regulations prescribed by law 
and also the fundamentals of good seamanship in narrow waters 
which they have learned through practical experience. When such 
navigators have the misfortune to become involved in an accident 
they must, within 24 hours, prepare a lengthy report describing the 
conditions under which the accident occurred and how they applied 
the prescribed rules and regulations for navigation. Later they 
must appear at an official Coast Guard hearing to be questioned under 
oath. The decision rendered as to fault may affect their license, 
sometimes to the extent of being deprived of the right to pilot ships 
for a given period of time. 

There are no such regulations for pleasure-boat owners, yet they 
have the same free use of the waterways as the larger vessel. I do 
not believe for a minute that small-boat owners should be deprived 
of that privilege but do believe that legislation should change the 
right-of-way rules and that small-boat operators should keep clear 
of larger vessels operating in confined waters when it is obvious that 
they are obstructing channels to which the big fellows are confined. 

If you gentlemen on this committee have the time and will bear 
with me for a moment I would like to give you some concrete examples 
which I believe will illustrate my points far better than I can put it 
down on paper. 

I have here an official report of the latest accident occurring in New 
York Harbor. This report is in detail and must be made to the Coast 
Guard by the captain and pilot of the ship involved in collision. I 
ask you to take particular note of its completeness. The motorboat 
involved and which was solely responsible is not required to make 
out any such report. 

This is an official report made out by the Coast Guard, It states 
the name of the vessel, the nationality, the type of engine, tonnage, 
whether it was loaded, where it was from, the bunkers, the nature of 
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the collision, where it occurred, date, time, weather, all other in- 
formation. 

This is the pilot’s report. I want to read the most interesting part. 

The first part goes into the movement of the engines. This de- 
scribes the complete movement of the engines from the time that the 
ship left the dock until she anchored at Staten Island. 

The pilot’s report in part is as follows: 


The motorboat Sunglow was proceeding in the same direction as the Triton 
and was off our starboard beam. I observed the Sunglow about 200 feet from 
our beam as she was overtaking us. After she had proceeded ahead and off our 
starboard bow, she altered her course to the left to cross our bow and when 
about 250 feet dead ahead I observed her again change her course to the right 
in order to apparently run dead ahead of us or change her course further to 
the right for the purpose of swinging off our starboard bow. At about this 
time I noticed that one person aboard the Sunglow was standing up waving his 
hands and at the same time I noticed that she appeared to be losing way. 

I immediately ordered the wheel of the Triton hard left and engines full 
astern, together with the sounding of the danger signal. The tug, Moran, 
which was on our starboard bow, began to push the T'riton’s bow to the left 
in order to increase the swing and run clear of the Sunglow. During this time 
I observed the Sunglow set down upon the bow of the tug Moran with the stern 
of the Sunglow striking the tug Moran’s bow fender. Immediately after contact 
the Sunglow pivoted on astern and went down along the tug’s starboard side 
with her bow heading aft. At this time the Moran placed a line aboard the 
Sunglow and secured her. The tug, Moran then was free from the Triton, having 
let her line go from the Triton and with the Sunglow secured abeam towed her 
toward the Staten Island shores, 

Since the Sunglow was taken in tow by the Barbara Moran and did not appear 
to be in any danger, since I did not observe contact between the Triton and the 
motorboat, the 7'riton continued to proceed as the Sunglow was securely in tow 
of the tug Moran. 

To the best of my knowledge there was no collision between the Triton and 
the Sunglow. However, the contact with the tug, Barbara Moran, occurred at 
about 4:15 p.m. This was confirmed to me by the tug Moran. 

Aboard the Triton there were two passengers, one of whom was a man who 
was a retired master from the line operated by the 7J'riton’s owners. The woman 
passenger told me she saw four people in the Sunglow wearing lifejackets. 
Later I was told by one of the crew members of the Moran tug that he had 
seen two people in the Sunglow wearing lifejackets prior to the time the motor- 
boat was secured alongside of the tug. 

I made inquiries in respect to the ownership of the Sunglow and was told that 
it was owned by James Adry of the Atlas Yacht Club. 

To the best of my knowledge there were no lives lost or personal injuries 
incurred, 

I would like to describe, as a practical man, the position of that 
ship. The waters in which she was maneuvering at that time, called 
the Kill van Kull, are engeneametey 800 feet wide. The maneuver- 
ing room for a ship like the 7’7riton, drawing 30 feet of water, is about 
600 feet. On each side are rocks. The vessel is proceeding at a 
moderate speed and had the use of a tug because a vessel of that 
type, you cannot control it in those waters if you have to stop or 
ose way. You must have way ona vessel before you can maneuver. 

When it was apparent that the Sunglow was in trouble, you note 
that the pilot immediately ordered the wheeel hard left. There were 
two reasons for that. One was he thought that probably that was the 
best way to clear the Swnglow, and the other was that, when he came 
astern which he knew he would have to do on the 7’ riton, that the 
ma would immediately go to the right. It is like going down a hill 
with a big motor truck with Chevrolet brakes and only on one side 
of the truck. You are bound to go to the right so you try and overcome 
that by throwing her hard left and having the tug pushed to keep you 
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straight because, once you do go right, you are in such a position that 
you have to come full ahead to straighten her out, and by that time 
you are ashore. 

_ If the pilot had known that he struck that vessel or the vessel came 
in contact with him he would have been in a position where he would 
have had to immediately stop the engines. He would have imme- 
diately then gone to the right and would have gone ashore on the rocks. 
He had to. There were two reasons for that: One that the law 
required him to stop his engines under the circumstances; and the 
second was that, when he hit that little boat, he would go over it, 
she would go down under. She wouldn’t go along with it. She 
would go down under. The people in it necessarily would go down 
under and, if his engines were still going and they got aft, he would 
grind them up as it often does happen. 

There is no reason for that little fellow to go from one side to the 
other. The only reason he had was the same reason that all those little 
fellows have. They want to see one side of the ship and the other, to 
take pictures or for some other such reason. 

There is another situation that occurs in Ambrose Channel, one 
of the most famous channels in the world, one of the best-kept channels 
of the world. Many ships ply up and down Ambrose Channel, and 
they are the biggest ships in the world. In the summertime when it is 
fishing time, the little fellows come out and they will plop right in 
that channel. They don’t mean to do wrong, but they just don’t 
realize what they are up against; and, when the ships come along and 
they get near them, then they get underway ; only sometimes they don’t 
get underway and, if the ship has not been watching them, they are 
gone. There is nothing that can save them. 

That is only one phase of it. When that ship is maneuvering to get 
clear of them there may be another ship coming in the opposite 
direction. That ship has to watch out for that vessel also. So the 
little fellow then becomes not only a menace to himself and the people 
he has aboard, but he becomes a menace to that ship and to the other 
ships that are in the vicinity, and there is no reason for him to be in 
that particular channel. 

There are other situations. One of the situations that I would like 
to tell you about is that I was coming up in the pilot boat some years 
ago and a ship hailed me and said that he thought he saw a light in the 
north end of Roma. We took the pilot boat in as far as we dared 
go, flashed the searchlights, and, just as we were about to give up, we 
sighted a little fellow anchored in a 28-foot motorboat. We maneu- 
vered as close as possible and then put out our boats. 

I went in one of the boats and asked what his trouble was. He said, 
“Well, my engine is broken down.” 

I said, “Get your anchor up and we will tow you back to Staten 
Island.” 

I said, “Are you the only two aboard ¢” 

I saw two men in the cockpit. 

He said, “No, we have some others aboard, my wife and some rela- 
tions aboard,” 

I remember that when I was a kid I saw a picture of the Keystone 
Cops where about 50 of them run out of 1 taxicab. Isaw that repeated 
inthisboat. The first one to come up was a woman. 
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This is absolutely true, gentlemen. There is a record of it. She 
had one child in her arms and a little kid alongside of her. The 
second woman came up with a child. The third woman came up. 
She was pregnant and there was a small child in her arms. A man 
came up leading a dog. 

I said, “For heaven’s sakes, can anybody else get down there?” 

They said, “That is all.” 

I was afraid to tow her up with them aboard. I brought them all 
aboard the pilot boat and gave them coffee and put blankets on them. 
They were cold, and pated to death. I made them all come 
aboard and sent two of our crew aboard to handle the boat and also 
tell me the equipment they had aboard. 

I said to the owner of the boat, “When you saw us flashing why 
didn’t you flash a light and let us know where you were? 

He said, “I couldn’t. Our matches were all gone.” 

That may not be funny, but to any seaman that is a very funny 
story. He is supposed to have lights and equipment. That is why 
I sent a man aboard to look at the equipment. The equipment he 
had aboard was completely inadequate. 

Later when they calmed down, I asked the owner of the boat why 
he had gone to that area, and why he had taken so many aboard. 
Well, he told me he thought it was all right. He said he had just 
bought the boat. 

I said, “Do you know anything about a boat ?” 

And he said, “No, but my brother-in-law is here and he is an auto- 
mobile mechanic.” That was the extent of their knowledge. 

I have just one more case. I have plenty but I think one more case 
would be interesting. 

One night shortly after dark a pilot boat noticed a flash of light 
about a mile outside of Ambrose Light Vessel. This is in the high 
seas. The pilot boat ran out there and discovered a Matthews Boat, 
which is an excellent vessel, a pleasure boat, about 38 feet in length, 
anchored; but she was dragging because the water was very deep at 
that time and he just had his anchor in the water, that is all, not the 
bottom. The seas were coming over the boat. It was kind of sloppy. 
The wind was from the northwest. 

We put out a big boat, and asked the owner what his trouble was. 
He said, “My engine has stopped. There is something wrong with it.” 

He said, “I am leaking like the devil,” and he said, “I am afraid for 
the passengers. The water now is up above the floor boards.” 

I said, “Get the passengers off as quickly as possible,” which we pro- 
ceeded to do. There was some difficulty. Our big boat made a lee 
and our little boat transferred the passengers. There were 6 of them 
from this little boat, and we brought it alongside and pumped it out 
with a big pump. 

In the meantime, we called the Coast Guard and requested them to 
bring a pump with them, which they did do. When they got there we 
towed the vessel in and, when the Coast Guard got there, they felt 
that the best way to handle the vessel was to lash it alongside of the 
boat, which they did. We transferred the passengers to the Coast 
Guard boat and they were all safe and so was the boat. 

The reason I know that the boat was safe and that she got ashore is 
because 10 days later they sued the Pilots’ Association for the damage 
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we did to her in transferring the passengers, about $700 or $800. The 
man apologized, but he said, “I have no money and I have to do 
something.” 

I asked him why he took people out. I said, “I understand the boat 
was for hire.” 

He said, “ Yes.” 

I said, “You weren’t properly equipped. Why did you take people 
out ?” 

He felt he had to make money some way or other. 

I had not asked, but the pilot in charge of the passenger boat had 
asked the passengers why they ever went out with the man, and I think 
that this answer is very important. 

They said, “Well, his boat is for hire. He must know what he is 
doing. He must be competent.” 

Well, he was not competent and there was no law to make him 
competent. 

I can go on and give you case after case such as that. That is why 
I believe that there certainly should be some regulation which would 
permit the Coast Guard to promulgate rules and regulations to protect 
those boats against themselves, to protect those men against them- 
selves, and also to protect other shipping. 

The Cuarrman. Does that conclude your statement, sir? 

Mr. Lowe. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Garmatz. 

Mr. Garmartz. I have no questions. 

The Caarrman. Mr. Tollefson. 

Mr. Toxtierson. In addition to or as a part of the rules and regula- 
tions, what do you think about some type of permit to operate, or 
license to operate ? 

Mr. Lowe. I think that he should definitely have a permit to operate 
boats of any type, no matter how small they may be. At the same 
time, I don’t think that that should be an examination or anything 
like what the larger boats should take. I think that examination 
should take the form of, well, maybe about 15 or 20 questions that 
would have a “Yes” or “No” answer and the man could check them 
off. You could determine how much he knew about it by that 
examination. 

Mr. Totierson. It would be some simple examination ? 

Mr. Lower. Very simple: yes, sir. 

Mr. Tortierson. To see if the man had 2 eyes and 2 ears and some 
knowledge of the danger of small-boat operation ? 

Mr. Lowe. I think something similar to an automobile license. I 
also believe that the boats should be numbered, that they should be 
able to see that boat and, just like a man has an automobile license, 
if he has, we will say, 3 offenses against him, I think he should lose 
that privilege of handling a boat. I don’t think many of them would. 
You would be surprised. These men are very good. There is just 
one thing. They just do not have the knowledge and understanding 
of the difficulties involved in the handling of big ships. They are 
completely without that information. 

Mr. Totierson. I have one other thing. What about the Coast 
Guard having authority to prohibit small-boat operators from going 
into certain areas or going out into dangerous waters ? 
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Mr. Lowe. Congressman, when I was anchorage and ships move- 
ments officer during the war, I set up such regulations as that in the 
port of New York. ” They were necessary because of certain explosives 
at anchorage. They were necessary for convoy movements. You 
would be surprised how quickly and how enthusiastically these motor- 
boat operators accepted those regulations. 

There was one regulation in ‘particular that they objected to and 
which I changed with the permission of the commandant of the 3d 
Naval District. They were not permitted to go off Sandy Hook and 
fish, which they were doing for many, many years. I had prohibited 
it because of their interference with convoy movements. When I 
realized that this was a fishing area and we were depriving them of 
the right to fish in that area with food being scarce and meat being 
scarce, I met them at their yacht clubs and other meeting places and 
we agreed that they could fish if they observed certain rules and regula- 
tions; and one of those rules was that, when they came to a certain area 
off Sandy Hook they would not cross that area until a pilot boat had 
lowered its flag, a traditional pilot’s signal, a blue flag. That worked 
surprisingly well, and, when there was a convoy these boats had to 
lay off and, when the convoy was over, we had quite a kick out of it 
because there were a lot of Screams and whistles blowing when they 
crossed the line, and, when they came back, it was the same way. I do 
not remember that at any time we ever had one violator of that rule, 
and it happened every day twice a day. 

Mr. Totierson. You have a feeling, apparently, that, if the small- 
boat operator is made aware of the danger in connection with the 
operation of that boat, most of them at least will want to cooperate ? 

Mr. Lowe. There is not the slightest question in my mind about it. 
I have experienced it in an anchorage situation, in an explosive sit- 
uation in the sound where we made an explosive anchorage. We had 
put vessels there and got complaints from some of the yacht clubs 
that that was their racing area. I went to these yacht clubs and ex- 
plained that we needed that anchorage, because of the depth of water, 
for explosive vessels coming through the sound. I also agreed to let 
them know when we were not using the explosive anchorages and 
they could have their area to race. 

At one time, unexpectedly, two vessels were compelled to anchor in 

that area just prior to a yacht race. I went to the yacht club nearest 
and told them that, if iy gave me six boats, I would make these boats 
Coast Guard boats. I did not know whether I had the authori ity or 
not. I just did. 

I told them they could form a circle around the vessels anchored 
and, if they kept clear of these vessels with the small boats, they 
could have that race that day. I didn’t have six boats. I had about 
50 boats volunteer, and it ended up with me having about 18 boats 
circling these 2 vessels anchored, so that they could race. I couldn't 
have done the job, if I had had real Coast Guard boats, any better 
than they did that day. 

Mr. Totterson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Boykin. 

Mr. Boyrxrn. I am just so glad to see Captain Lowe here. Our 
great friend, Captain Delano, sat there many days. He was one of 
the finest men I have ever known. 

[ hope to get you to Mobile some time. 

81120—56—pt. 111 
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Mr. Lowe. I would like to come. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Aten. Captain, going back to that collision where the tug 
Moran was involved, what kind of a rule of the road would you have 
to properly govern a situation like that ? 

Mr. Lowe. I would say that when the motorboat was compelled 
to navigate in that area to get from one place to the alien gee that 
is the only reason they do navigate in those waters. They don’t navi- 
gate for fun. They are trying to get from one yachting area to an- 
other—that when they do have to transit such areas that they would 
be instructed to keep clear of the heavier traffic and, if they did not, 
and they repeated the offense and were reported and it was admitted, 
I believe that they should lose their right. 

Mr. Auten. Would you ever give a small pleasure boat a right-of- 
way over a large commercial ship ? 

Mr. Lowe. He has the same right, Congressman. 

Mr. Auten. I say would you? If you were rewriting the rules of 
the road, would you ever give the small boat the right-of-way over a 
large v essel ? 

Mr. Lowe. Not in a confined area I would not; no, sir. In the open 
sea where I had plenty of water and could make a large turn, of course 
I would always try to keep clear of them. When we get our vessels 
outside and see a group of fishermen or yachtsmen, we go either one 
way or the other to keep clear of them; but, when you are in confined 
waters, you can’t. There is nothing you can do. You are licked. 

Mr. Atuen. I can remember one occasion when traveling on a Vic- 
tory ship when a rowboat got in the way. You could not tell where it 
was going, so he made two 90° turns and got, I guess, a quarter of a 
mile away from it. It seemed to me at the time that there was no 
sense in having the rowboat determine the course of the two vessels. 
It would be much simpler and probably a better rule if a rowboat had 
to give way toa large ship. 

Mr. Lowe. Well, it would definitely be a better rule in restricted 
waters. Of course, the larger vessels would not be in restricted waters 
unless they are dredged ‘for lar ge vessels, for commercial vessels. 
I would not want to restrict a small vessel from entering those waters, 
but I do think that, when he enters those waters, it should be thor- 
oughly understood that he is the burden vessel and will keep clear of 
larger vessels even if it requires him to stop or go closer to the shore, 
which he can always do. 

Mr. Aten. Would you have any rule that a small boat navigating 
in the presence of a boat much more restricted by the depth of the water 
should keep in waters safe for the smaller boat and out of the waters 
to which the larger boat was restricted ? 

Mr. Lowe. I would be afraid that that might close an area such as 
we have in New York which runs from Long Island Sound, a connec- 
tion between Long Island Sound and Sandy Hook, and that is the 
Hells Gate area. It isa very bad area. During the war we restricted 
small boats from using that area at certain times for this reason: 
Convoys used to come thr rough the sound. There would be sometimes 
up to 30 in the convoy. They would have to come through the Hells 
Gate area on a certain tide which would only permit about 12 of them 
to come through. 
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I devised a system with lights on the bridge whereby 22 of them 
could come through at a time. It was highly important at that time 
to keep vessels fluid. Of course, that also required that no vessels 
other than a convoy vessel could enter that area at that time. We did 
preclude the yachtsmen from using that area whenever we thought 
there might possibly be a waren or convoy movements. 

Dangerous as it is, it is highly important to those men that they 
get from one area to another. Otherwise they have to go around Mon- 
tauk Point, which would be endangering lives. 

I would be afraid to restrict them from all waters because I wouldn’t 
know whether or not it was essential to be in those waters at some time 
or other. 

Mr. Auten. We have a fairly large extent of water of varying depths 
in which we restrict a large vessel to a small channel but in which the 
smaller vessel could operate with less restriction. Would you then say 
that the smaller vessels must keep out of the waters to which the larger 
vessel was restricted. 

Mr. Lower. I would definitely say “Yes,” when the larger vessel was 
navigating those waters. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kluezynski. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxi. Mr. Chairman, I am very happy to see Captain 
Lowe here to give us that wonderful statement and the benefit of his 
knowledge and experience. I imagine that he has saved a lot of lives. 

Captain, have you ever run across any drunken drivers out there 
that have given you trouble? I mean people that are drinking and 
operating these pleasure boats. 

Mr. Lowe. Frankly, I never have. I am not unmindful of the fact 
that they probably have refreshments abroad, but never, to my know- 
ledge, have I found that their trouble was due to use of liquor. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxi. I am happy to hear that. You know that this 
committee is trying to do something for the people whose sport is 
boating. That is why we are going to have hearings over the country. 
I believe that every boat, no matter how small, should be numbered. 
IT am also in favor of licensing. 

Would you license the kids that get in the speedboats? I have had 
that experience with some of the boys that get on a boat that I have. 
They get a bang out of having the nose out of the water. Would you 
license a boy of about 10 or 12 or 14? 

Mr. Lowe. I am sorry you asked me that question, because I don’t 
know the answer. 

Mr. Kiuczynskt. We are trying to do something to take care of 
everybody. We are trying to do something for the people that are in 
sports and pelasure boating. 

Mr. Lowe. I have thought of that myself. I know what it is on 
the beaches and along the Jersey coast and Long Island coast. There 
is a terrific amount of yachting. The outboard motor industry has, 
of course, increased by leaps and bounds. There are hundreds of 
thousands of kids that use those boats, and it is amazing how well 
they can operate them. 

Mr. Kuvuczynsxt. That is right. 

Mr. Lowe. It is also amazing what chances they will take with 
swimmers and what damage they have done as far as swimmers are 
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concerned. But how would you control it? I would rather have 
Admiral Shepheard answer that question. 

Mr. Kuvczynsxt. I would appreciate it very much because I 
would not want to deprive a 12- or 14-year-old kid the pleasure of this 
sport. 

Mr. Garmatz. He does not drive an automobile at 14. 

Mr. Kivuczynski. That is a lot different. 

Mr. Garmatz. He must be at least 16 in most States. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxt. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrman. Does Admiral Shepheard want to make a state- 
ment? 

Admiral SuepHearp. I would be pleased to do so. It might be a 
little bit divergent from that of my colleague, but I would either 
license him or hold the guardian responsible and revoke his license 
if the youngster molested the rights of others. If he wanted to head 
for Spain at 10 or 14 years of age, as far as I am concerned he could 
do so. 

Mr. Lowe. That is the first solution I have heard. 

Mr. Kiuczynskt. Thank you, Admiral. We are in the course of 
trying to legislate to help everybody. 

"The Cuatrman. I gather that you recommend that the minor oper- 
ate under the parent’s license or permit? 

Admiral SuHepnHearp. That is correct, sir. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Seely- Brown. 

Mr. Srery-Brown. Captain, I want to go back to your particular 
concern, and your particular experience has s been in the really crowded 
waters where they are crowded not only with the pleasure craft but 
with the larger commercial craft that come and go out of the port 
of New York. 

Mr. Lowe. Definitely. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. Certainly on our highway program, in view of 
the tremendous increase in traffic, we have established roads for 
pleasure cars only, and we have established highways where trucks 
only may go. 

Mr. Lowe. That is right. 

Mr. Sreiy-Brown. When those paths cross, we have established 
cloverleaves or other methods of having the traffic cross over. Would 
that general approach be possible in waters as crowded as yours; in 
other words, to say that a pleasure craft can only go in certain areas, 
and, if they have to cross from one place to another, they can only 
cross at one point and under certain conditions ? 

Mr. Lower. That would be exactly what I would propose. 

Mr. Srety-BrowN. For just the reasons which you have mentioned 
that would mean the bringing in of the big ship in and out. T hey 
would know that they would have clear traffic and they would come 
to what would be recognized as cloverleaves, and at that point would 
be expecting these small craft, and you would restrict the small craft 
crossing to certain points rather than having them cross indiscrimi- 
nately. 

Mr. Lowe. That is what I would like to see. 

Mr. Srrty-Brown. Do you think it is practical to do that ? 

Mr. Lowp. There is no question about it. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. In other words, your experience during the war 
indicated that that could be done? 
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Mr. Lowe. Definitely, beyond a question of a doubt. Furthermore, 
I know how well it would work. Iam positive of it. 

Mr. Srevy-Brown. You are also of the opinion that the yachtsmen 
themselves might welcome that sort of an approach. 

Mr. Lowe. I would say not “might.” I would say they definitely 
would. 

Mr. Seety-Brown. In other words, you think they would favor the 
same kind of setup ? 

Mr. Lowe. I would say that 90 percent of them would. I have a 
great respect for these yachtsmen. Some of them are highly intelli- 
gent men. The point I make is that some of them don’t just under- 
stand. If they were given to understand, it is my experience that 
every time I tried it during the war, there was nothing to it. 

Mr. Srevy-Brown. Assuming that you have established your 
“thruways” and “turnpikes” for your sea traffic, where would we get 
the “cops” to patrol it ¢ 

Mr. Lowe. I don’t think it would be necessary. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. You do not think we would have to have an 
increase in the number of Coast Guard personnel or other personnel 
to establish the procedures and guard the program ? 

Mr. Lowe. No, sir. I don’t believe that. I believe that how you 
would control that would be that pilots, captains, other experienced 
personnel who are operating larger vessels would report them, and 
they would report them by a number, if that were the new law, and the 
man would be called up, and I am sure that, when it was known, it 
would work. 

Let me tell you what happens in Ambrose Channel. These men 

fish in Ambrose Channel and they know the pilot boat is going to 
call the Coast Guard and they w: atch for the Coast Guard boats to come. 
They are at some distance on each side. When they come, there is a 
signal and they immediately move out, and when the Coast Guard 
boats move out there is not a soul. And the moment they go they 
are back again. They think it is quite a joke. 

Again I say they don’t mean wrong. They just do not realize; but 
if the pilot boat reported the small boats who were in that channel, 
and then they received a letter from the Coast Guard for an explana- 
tion, 1am sure they wouldn’t be in the channel. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. Captain, I have one final question. That is, 
Do you feel that the w waters where this condition exists, such as it does 
in Ambrose Channel, that there are enough of those around the coast 
so that rules could be established for the East, the West, and the South 
that would be uniform, and that those patterns could be well estab- 
lished all over the country, or do you feel that in only certain areas 
would that be necessary. 

Mr. Lowe. I “e only cited New York because I am more familiar 
with New York. I do know that the same condition exists in every 
port within the United States. I know that I get complaints from 
pilots all over the country. I know that the C oast Guard are being 
hit over the head by every port in the country to do something, and, 
of course, they can’t do anything. 

Mr. SEELY- ‘Brown. If we establish these rules and require that every 
boat have a number, your belief is that the pilots or the captains of 
the larger craft that are taking the trunk route through will be able to 
report a violator, and that in itself will provide the necessary policing ¢ 
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Mr. Lowe. I am sure of it. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. Thank you,sir. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Byrne. 

Mr. Byrne. I have no questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Van Pelt? 

Mr. Van Petr. I have no questions. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Ray? 

Mr. Ray. I want to compliment the captain on his excellent state- 
ment. Captain, what part would you have the Coast Guard Auxiliary 
and the Power Squadrons play ¢ 

Mr. Lowe. I personally think that they do remarkable work. I 
think that they could help a great deal, and I would imagine that they 
would probably have a great deal to do with the administration of 
this. Wouldn’t you think so, Admiral Shepheard ? 

Admiral Suepnearp. Yes. 

Mr. Lowe. If they have the support of Congress and there were 
these laws, the Coast Guard would probably delegate more of that 
authority to those agencies, and they are good. They are excellent. 
As a matter of fact, I have talked to some of the yachtsmen who have 
gone to those schools, and I have shied away from some of the answers 
because I felt that they knew more about it than I did. It was better 
for me to change the subject. 

Mr. Ray. I had to step out for a minute. I do not know whether 
you covered the question of overloading. Do you think there should 
be Coast Guard inspection ? 

Mr. Lowe. Well, I definitely think that, but I think that is a little 
out of iny field, Congressman. As a citizen and as a practical seaman, 
I believe that that is highly essential. I think that Admiral Shep- 
heard could speak much better on that than I could. 

Mr. Ray. Do you have any comments on that question, Admiral 
Shepheard ? 

Admiral Suepnearp. Well, it is part of an overall picture. I am 
of the opinion that a permit or license should be a requirement for all 
who operate a boat and, if he is found operating overloaded, his 
license or permit would be subject to suspension or revocation. 

Mr. Ray. By what standard do you test overloading unless his 
boat is inspected and certified as to capacity? Is there any standard 
by which you can test ? 

Admiral Suernearp. There is no standard by which you can judge 
whether a vessel was overloaded or not. From a practical point of 
view, you can see a small boat and you can estimate that this craft is 
overloaded. She may be operating with a bad list, ready to turn 
over. Ihave seen such operation. 

I think you are getting into a very involved field, however, when 
you contemplate regulating or legislating against overloading of pleas- 
ure craft. 

Mr. Ray. One of the manufacturers testified, I think, or a repre- 
sentative of an association of manufacturers testified that the builders 
of some boats now certify their passenger-carrying capacity. 

Admiral Sueruezarp. I am not familiar as to what witnesses have 
appeared before the committee, but the representative of the Ameri- 
can Boat and Yacht Council will probably go into such phases as that. 

It is an industry organization that is, from a safety point of view, 
developing standards for the design, the construction of all the stock- 
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built boats, and I think that they will accomplish a great deal in that 
respect. They will have, no doubt, the number of persons on a name 
plate that the craft may safely carry. 

Mr. Ray. Would you leave that side of the problem to the indi- 
vidual manufacturers rather than have regulation ¢ 

Admiral Suepnearp. I would most certainly leave it to such a 
group as that, because it is a tremendously involved subject, I think, 
that you gentlemen are engaged in at the moment. 

Mr. Ray. We heard some of the complications. 

Admiral Suerpuearp. Yes. I don’t think that it is as complicated 
as many have made it, but, when you get into fields of that sort, the 
most stable craft in the world under certain weather conditions would 
be quite unseaworthy. 

Mr. Van Petr. Admiral Shepheard, what is the criterion that would 
be used as far as life boats would be concerned? They usually have 
numbers on them. 

Admiral SHerHearp. It is a criterion that would not be suitable 
for a pleasure craft. Technically, it is the Simpson rule that deter- 
mines the internal capacity of the craft divided by 10. 

Mr. Van Pett. That is all. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Mariiiarp. I have no questions. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Petty. I have no questions. 

The CHarrMAN. Judge Chase. 

Mr. Cuasr. Admiral, you are in favor of the numbering system von 
all crafts ? 

Admiral SHepHearp. When you say all craft, I do not know whether 
I would get down to a canoe. 

Mr. CuaAse. Would it be practicable to limit the licensing system to 
dangerous waters? I am just asking for information. I appreciate 
the fact that the Coast Guard has jurisdiction over navigable waters 
but, as a starter, within what we will call dangerous waters made 
dangerous by the increased volume of traffic in the type of stream like 
Ambrose Channel, a narrow stream, would it be possible to start to 
limit the licensing system to dangerous waters? I live on the Missouri 
River which is a navigable stream but, so far as being dangerous is 
concerned, I think that can be determined somewhat by the amount 
of traffic. While a licensing system would be admirable, in my opinion, 
in Ambrose Channel in those dangerous waters along the coast, I 
wonder whether you would established the same system to apply to 
all waters some.of which can be relatively termed “nondangerous” 
by reason of the absence of heavy traffic; or would your licensing 
system be uniform to cover all navigable waters? 

Admiral SHepHearD. I would recommend that it be uniform, sir. 
I have heard of a case on your Missouri River not so long ago of a 
motorboat going up alongside of a big barge and then tying up and 
diving overboard and going swimming and then going back to their 
outboard craft. That had the pilots very much concerned. A fellow 
like that should be prohibited from operating a small boat. 

Mr. Lowe. I would like to see it uniform, Congressman. The reason 
is that, if we had a situation like the Missouri River and there were no 
traffic as there is in other ports, you have no problem so that you would 
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not have to apply it there; but the law would be that where there is 
traffic it would be applied. 

Mr. Cuase. Would you apply that licensing system to all craft, 
sailboats and rowboats, and canoes? The Admiral questions would 
he apply it to canoes. 

Mr. Lowe. Well, I think I would not expect to find a canoe. I 
should not say that because I just thought of a case where we picked 
up a canoe at sea and there were four kids in it. I was piloting. 
I asked the kids where they were going and they said, “Well, we are 
going from Rockaway to Sandy Hook.” That was a distance of about 
8 miles. They crossed Roma where there is always a sea. They 
capsized and were clinging to the boat. But normally you don’t 
expect to see a rowboat or a canoe in these areas. You might go 
further and say you might find a craft there, but I wouldn’t expect it. 

Mr. Cuase. Would you apply the licensing system to all craft re- 
gardless of whether they were canoes? 

Mr. Lowe. I personally would not. 

Mr. Cuase. How about the age limit on a licensee? 

Mr. Lowe. I think Admiral Shepheard gave the answer to that one, 
the best answer I have ever heard. That was holding the parents 
responsible. 

Mr. Cuase. But you would not require the kid to have a license. 

Mr. Lowe. I hardly think so. 

I have been out of town since the hearings started so that I am not 
too familiar with what has gone before, but there is one thing that I 
think you might have overlooked in justification of this licensing, and 
that is a recent act of Congress, Public Law 519, better known as the 
Ray bill wherein all vessels are now subject to certification and inspec- 
tion that carry more than six passengers. In my recent visit on the 
west coast I heard different ones state that they could operate their 
craft in which they have been carrying 10 and 12 profitably while 
carrying only 6. Not only that, but there is a possibility of consider- 
able evasion of Public Law 519 if the Coast Guard is, in the eyes of 
the owners, too stringent in the regulations which will implement that 
law. A worker in an airplane factory or any other shop might own a 
craft and carry 25, 30, 40, or 50 on a share the expense or free basis 
and therefore evade the law. This licensing, I believe, will allay the 
concern of many of the owners of the craft that now will become within 
the orbit of the Ray bill. I think it is further justification of licensing. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Tollefson. 

Mr. Totierson. You said that if a 14-year-old wanted to head out 
for Spain that was all right, so that I gather from what you say that 
you would not favor granting the Coast Guard authority to prevent 
small craft from going out into dangerous waters. 

Admiral Surepuearp. I think that when you get into that field you 
are making it very complicated far beyond that which need be. I am 
afraid that when you get into fields of that sort you are going to harass 
the millions who are enjoying a glorious sport. I don’t think that we 
are concerned with the fellow who comes down the mountain slope on 
a pair of skis and breaks his neck, or the thousands who are in bathing. 
We don’t tell them how far off shore they may be permitted to swim. 

There are times when a little outboard craft could be well offshore 
and there are other times that it hasn't any business being in a mill 
pond or on the Missouri River. 
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Mr. Totterson. I appreciate that. It is difficult to sometimes draw 
the fine line dividing safe waters from unsafe waters, but, on the other 
hand, just as you said, there are times and places where a small craft 
has no business being at all. 

I have been in such an area and I have wondered with amazement 
at the lack of intelligence displayed by small-boat operators when they 
head out across the bar into a rough sea that gave me a thrill even 
when I was on a regular oceangoing vessel. I would not think there 
would be any difficulty in that case in saying rather conclusively to 
everyone’s satisfaction, except the small-boat operator, that “that is too 
dangerous for you, stay out of there.” 

Admiral SHePpHEARD. I would only try to legislate or regulate where 
that boat jeopardized or usurped the rights of others. They have 
no business to be going at high speed through a bathing area or through 
a fleet of boats, and that is about the extent that I would recommend. 

Mr. Toutxerson. If the numbskull wants to risk his own life, you do 
not care. 

Admiral SHerHearp. They are doing it in all sorts of sports today, 
and I don’t know why we should pick on this particular sport. - 

Mr. Touterson. That is right, except for one thing, Admiral. 
That is the lack of knowledge on the part of these small-boat opera- 
tors as to the danger involved. If I get on a pair of skis, I know full 
well the danger involved. Chances are that I will not have to worry 
because I will not get very far before I fall down. It is true with 
other sports. You have knowledge of the danger. 

You get out on the football field and get hit once and you do not 
necessarily need to be badly injured before you realize that it is a 
dangerous sport. 

I wonder if any of the Coast Guard people off the State of Wash- 
ington have ever communicated to the home office back here with re- 
spect to the small boats going out for ocean fishing. I am talking 
about outboard motors particularly. 

Admiral SHepHearp. That I wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Totierson. I would like to hear the testimony of some of the 
Coast Guard boys that have to go out there day after day and pick 
up those people who do not know what they are doing. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

The CuHarrman. Are there any further questions ? 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Admiral SuHerHearp. May I make one further comment? 

Congressman Allen asked a question of Captain Lowe as to, in effect, 
what amendments to the pilot rules would he recommend that would 
recognize the situations that he was mentioning. That is a drafting 
job for the lawyer, I will admit, but there is one thing that is over- 
looked by the lawyers and that is that the pilot rules are intended 
for applicability between vessels of relatively equal maneuverability. 
I have seen case after case. I know of one pilot who was charged with 
manslaughter and I think it caused his death. That was where a 
small craft crossed right in front of him. I know of another case 
where a small craft gave the proper signals, and so on, and headed 
across the vessel. The captain and the pilot both sighted the small 
craft but then the small craft headed right across its bow. In the 
investigation the small-boat skipper said that it was all his fault. 
He did not hear any signals but, if he had heard them, he wouldn’t 
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have known what they meant. However, from a legal standpoint, 
the pilot was held at fault. 

Now, that is the same as saying that the Queen Elizabeth going up 
the North River in New York is overtaking an outboard and that 
outboard has the right of way over the Queen Elizabeth. That is 
stupid from a practical point of view. 

I do think that there is a possibility that pilot rules might be 
amended to at least recognize the fact that these regulations are in- 
tended for such applicability as I mentioned. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Admiral. 

The committee will now go into executive session and the hearings 
will be resumed tomorrow morning at 10 a. m. 

(Whereupon, at 11:25 a. m., the hearing was recessed until 10 
a.m., Wednesday, July 18, 1956.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 18, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D. C. 


The committee met at 10:10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 219, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Herbert C. Bonner (chairman) 
presiding. 

The CuarmrMan. The committee will come to order. 

The first witness this morning is Mr. William T. Jarvis, commodore, 
Sailing Club of the Chesapeake, Baltimore, Md. This is the con- 
tinuation of the exploratory hearings on supervision of small craft. 

Mr. Jarvis. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM T. JARVIS, COMMODORE, SAILING CLUB 
OF THE CHESAPEAKE, BALTIMORE, MD. 


The Cuarrman. I regret, Mr. Jarvis, that we may have inconveni- 
enced you because you were scheduled to testify yesterday but the 
committee has had so much business that we just had to pass you over. 

Mr. Jarvis. That is quite all right, sir. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, sir. Proceed. 

Mr. Jarvis. My name is William T. Jarvis, commodore, Sailing 
Club of the Chesapeake. I have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, 
if you wish me to read it. 

The CHarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jarvis. The Sailing Club of the Chesapeake was founded in 
1945 and presently has a membership of about 125. Of these approxi- 
mately 82 are owners of sailing boats from about 22 feet overall to 
about 65 feet overall with accommodations for extended cruising. 
Many of our members’ boats fit the ocean racing classification and 
others are in other respects capable of making ocean passages. In 
fact, one of our members, having won the recent Bermuda Race, has 
reached the Azores in his passage to the Mediterranean. 

The club’s stated purpose is— 

the promotion of the sport of sailing, cruising, including yacht racing, the holding 
of social meetings, and the promotion of the sport of sailing generally. 
In pursuit of these objectives our principal cruising ground is the 
Chesapeake Bay. We are deeply interested in the matter under dis- 
cussion before this committee for two reasons. First, we feel that 
boating safety should be strongly supported. Second, any legislation 
We might result from the committee’s study will most certainly 
affect us. 
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Like most sailors we are a conservative group so far as concerns 
our boats and our seamanship. We like our boats seaworthy and easy 
to handle, but with a good turn of speed. We prefer to operate them 
safely because we usually take our families with us on the water. Most 
of us have learned the art of sailing under the critical eyes of our 
predecessors and companions in the sport, who, we well realize, would 
not condone poor seamanship. It is our belief that sailors as a whole, 
and particularly sailors going abroad upon the waters in cruising 
auxiliaries, have fewer mishaps than other categories of people afloat 

Weare glad to see more people enjoying the water, but we are greatly 
disturbed by the mounting accident frequency of those using it. Re- 
luctantly, therefore, we accede to what seems to be the inevitable 
remedy: increased regulation of the use of the water. If it is un- 
avoidable that we have greater regulation then, so far as concerns 
waters within the Federal jurisdiction we would prefer to see the 
Coast Guard handle the situation. Nor do I believe that there would 
be any strong objection to nominal fees in this connection. Our mem- 
bers all earnestly hope that in any general revision of existing legis- 
lation or creation of new laws full recognition will be given the basic 
differences between sail and power. 

Accidents on the water seem to arise principally from two major 
causes: First, faults of structure, mechanism, or design. Second, 
lack of appreciation of the environment, in other words, bad seaman- 
ship. In a sense the first is easier to deal with than the second, so 
I shall proceed in that order. 

Perhaps the greatest single contribution to safety afloat would be 
the elimination of gasoline as a propulsive fuel. The suddenness, vio- 
lence, and lethal character of a gasoline vapor explosion on a boat are 
appalling. Admittedly the gasoline engine is cheaper, lighter, and 
more flexible than other types of practical engines for small boats. 
I do not, however, believe that the American engine manufacturer is 
so lacking in ingenuity in this age that he cannot give the small-boat 
operator a comparable engine using a safe fuel. I say this because, 
while we are primarily sailors, practically all our boats have auxiliary 
engines. 

The structural and design aspects I trust will be dealt with by the 
various associations of firms dealing with these phases of the sport of 
boating. However, there are now afloat too many examples how not 
to design and build a boat. Far too much emphasis is placed on 
glitter that attracts the innocent eye which fails to appreciate the 
inherent defects thus obscured. The sea is a patient, thorough, and 
relentless enemy of sham. It is impartial in its contempt for what- 
ever is false. ‘Too many lives have already been lost from bad design 
and poor construction. 

At present there is no control over the seaworthiness of pleasure 
craft. Almost anything that can float can be put to sea. Not so many 
years ago a sailing craft was built near here by a man who had never 
been afloat. Her design flouted almost every basic concept of sea- 
worthiness. She got in trouble before reaching Norfolk and shortly 
thereafter put to sea and was lost with all hands off the Carolina banks. 
She could not be prevented from putting to sea. 

On the other hand it is self-evident that unless new design concepts 
and the use of new materials are encouraged design and construction 
will become sterile. This would be good for no one and would ad- 
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versely affect the armed services which use a larger number of small 
craft. Consequently, if regulations must be dev ised they should be so 
conceived as not to stifle experimentation. 

The second major cause of small-boat casualties is difficult to deal 
with because it is permeated with the human element. Before the 
recent rush to get afloat most people going to sea got their seamanship 
from early training or with the knowledge that their activities on 
the water were takin place before the supercritical eyes of experienced 
yachtsmen. Clubs ‘operated, and still do, instruction courses for 
juniors, particularly in sail. Today, however, the number of people 
going afloat is too great for this type of education to be as effective as 
it once was. 

We are therefore compelled to rely on what I eall voluntary educa- 
tion. Its efficacy depends on the new boatowner’s realization of his 
unfamiliarity w ith his new environment. He usually, if he does realize 
it, joins the Coast Guard Auxiliary or the Power Squadron. Both 
these or ganizations do excellent work in their fields. However, the 
surface is only scratched because seamanship is a subject. which is 
boundless; no amount of books or courses can hope to encompass its 
limits. Nevertheless, if these courses do nothing else than instill an 
awareness of the dangers of his new environment and his own inade- 
quacy in the neophyte » much has been accomplished. 

Unfortunately not all beginners in the sport are aware of their 
unfamiliarity with the water. They too frequently equate the opera- 
tion of a boat with driving an automobile. The results are too often 
tragic. There is at present no way to bring the fundamental difference 
bet w een the two to their attention. The requirement of an operator’s 
license would, in a way, be a kind of compulsory education in elemen- 
tary seamanship. 

It would therefore seem that boating safety could be augmented 
= a number of measures such as: 

A vigorous campaign to increase the availability of seamanship 
courses for the general public. This, however, would hardly be a fit 
subject for possible Federal legislation and would seem to lie prin- 
cipally within the scope of yacht clubs, the Power Squadron, the Coast 
Guard Auxiliary, et cetera. 

2. Licensing of boat operators. This might well be for a 3-year 
veriod, revocable for causes to be established by the issuing agency and 
vased on some sort of qualification test. It might also be restrictive 
as to waters in which it would be valid, similar to licenses in the mer- 
chant marine. It should, I believe, be compulsory for all operators 
of powerboats, inboard or outboard, as well as auxiliary sail. Con- 
sideration might also be given to the size and type of boat to be 
operated. An age limit is questionable and would probably be taken 
care of by the qualific ation test, as well as by the revocable feature. 
Certainly the license requirement should not discourage the training 
of youngsters in boat handling. 

3. Licensing of boats themselves. Here again the vessel might well 
be documented for operation in specific areas of water on the basis 
of design and construction. However, there must obviously be some 
lower limit j in size or the enforcing agency will be over whelmed. 

4. Revision and simplification of the pilot rules. This could well 
include: 

(a) Patterning them on the international rules. 
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(5) Making the same rules applicable to all Federal waters. 

(c) Perhaps suspensions of the rules in certain specific waters under 
specific conditions only. This would require spelling out carefully 
all rights, duties, and obligations so as not to lend its operation to 
abuses. While I fully recognize the problems of large craft in con- 
fined waters I do not believe any one class of vessel has preemptive 
rights to a particular body of water except the military in time of 
war. Nor do I believe from my experience that the small craft oper- 
ating in such waters is ipso facto the cause of all accidents in which 
they may be involved with larger craft in those waters. The duty 
to avoid a collision and possible ensuing loss of life rests on all parties 
equally. 

(d) Simplify the procedure for bringing action in the case of reck- 
less operation and increase the penalties therefor. Certainly a fine 
of not more than $2,000 is a small deterrent to a course of action which 
may lead to the loss of life. 

5. Greater control over boat speed and operations in crowded har- 
bors and other waters where such actions would constitute a danger 
to the lives and property of others. This applies, it seems to me, not 
only to harbors in which large craft operate but also to those in which 
the greatest part of the traffic is composed of small craft. How to 
enforce such regulations is admittedly a very big unsolved problem. 
Delegation of authority to other agencies than that charged with 
enforcement is rarely satisfactory so that perhaps there would arise 
the need to increase patrol facilities. 

6. Extension and enlargement of the requirements for navigating 
and safety equipment. When one hears authenticated tales of some 
of the happenings on the water one wonders at the tolerance of the 
sea. Here it would seem that the regulating agency should have 
broad scope to include items found desirable or to discard those found 
to be of little practicality. 

7. Weather forecasts should be more frequent, should carry more 
factual data and should be more accurate if possible. The prudent 
boat operator can draw more precise deductions from more factual 
forecasts and be guided accordingly. 

8. With specific reference to sailing craft consideration might well 
be given to a revision of the right-of-way rule which gives the vessel 
on the wind the right-of-way over the vessel running downwind. 
The existing rule derives from the days of square riggers. They 
were most maneuverable while sailing downwind, least so when beat- 
ing to windward. Today there is hardly a square rigger in operation 
in continental United States waters. Practically all sail are now fore 
and aft rigged and this type is most maneuverable on the wind; in 
fact, running downwind with a fresh breeze is a rather tricky pro- 
cedure. 

A further aid might be the flying of a special pennant on sailing 
craft when racing. Our British cousins do this: If respected it 
would undoubtedly contribute much to the peace of mind of the racing 
skipper. However, it is probably too minor a matter to be the subject 
of Federal legislation and might appropriately be left to such organi- 
zations as the North American Yacht Racing Union. 

9. Regulation of boat liveries would also seem to provide additional 
means to augment safety afloat. Here one should consider the safety 
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equipment, design and construction, capacity of the boat, and the use 
of outboard motors 

In all considerations of this subject it seems to me that it must be 
approached as a problem to be solved for the common benefit of all 
who use the water. No one class of operator is wholly at fault, none 
has paramount rights except the military in time of war. I am sure 
that with an unbiased approach on the part of all who go afloat a 
reasonable solution can be worked out. 

That is the end of my testimony, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Garmartz (presiding). Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jarvis, on the subject of liveries, I think you had restrictions 
vossibly on everything except the fellow who came down to rent the 
font. Do you suppose it w ould be an advantage to have some sort of 
licensing or some sort of an insurance required that the man who 
wanted to rent a boat knew a little about how to operate it and how 
to get back to the point from which he started ? 

Mr. Jarvis. I believe it would, Mr. Allen. I know that if I were 
a livery operator, I would certainly have a great deal more peace of 
mind if I knew that the people who used my boats were in some manner 
familiar with their operation. 

Mr. AtteN. How would you go about getting a system of licenses 
or permits or assurances, whatever you might dot 

Mr. Jarvis. A possible way to go about it would perhaps be to 
require the livery operator to be presented by the renter with some 
statement or indication of the fact that he is familiar with boat 
operation. The person who would desire to operate a boat could 
obtain such a license or a certificate from some appropriate agency 
such as perhaps the Coast Guard. 

Mr. Auten. I was interested in the observations on the subject of 
pilot rules. It has seemed to me that on occasions there ought to 
be some greater right of a large vessel than is given over a relatively 
small vessel. To give an extreme example, a battleship or the steam- 
ship United States has difficulty in getting out of the way of anything. 

Mr. Jarvis. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. ALLEN. It seems to me incongruous that a 40-foot cabin cruiser 
can take the right-of-way, and it is rather impractical to stop the 
larger vessel. 

Mr. Jarvis. You are quite correct. However, there do arise occa- 
sions when both the large and the small craft must use the same 
channel. 

For instance my own boat draws 6 feet of water. Some channels 
may have less than that along the side. I could not get out of a 
channel. However, from my own personal point of view, I know 
that I would be very careful to stay very close to the bank, at least 
as close as I could comfortably ride without danger. There is a very 
great problem there. I think we all recognize it. 

One of the yacht clubs on the bay has even gone so far as to specify 
that for one of the yachts to raise insistence on the normal right-of- 
way rules in a certain area is cause for protest and subsequent dis- 
qualification. That applies to the Chesapeake Bay Bridge passage. 
There are three spans in the bay bridge through which sailing yachts 
may pass with impunity. The central span, of course, is used for 
commercial traffic and large vessels, so that in effect there is no real 
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reason for the smaller craft to insist on the right-of-way under those 
conditions. 

The current runs very strongly through that particular body of 
water and the bridge itself and the bridge piers do create fluky winds 
also. 

Mr. Auten. In another field, do you see any reason why there should 
be a requirement on the powerboat owners to equip their boats with 
life preservers, lanai and so forth, subject to inspection by 
the Coast Guard, with no similar regulation for sailing boats? 

Mr. Jarvis. No; I do not, sir. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Van Pelt. 

Mr. VAn Pe tr. I have no questions. 

Mr. Garmarz. Mr. Ray. 

Mr. Ray. Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Jarvis, you spoke about a nonexplosive fuel. Is there such 
a thing? 


Mr. Jarvis. No. I think I spoke perhaps of a safe fuel. 

Mr. Ray. Is there a safe fuel ? 

Mr. Jarvis. Yes. 

Mr. Ray. What is it? 

Mr. Jarvis. I would say that a safe fuel for use on small boats is 
one which has a flash point—I do not recall whether the flash point 
would be higher or lower—I assume higher than the flash point of 
gasoline. Diesel oil is such a fuel and it does have a higher flash point 
than gasoline. However, the present diesel engine, Se eeiate in 
the small models, is quite expensive. It is not as flexible as the corre- 
sponding gasoline engine and it weighs a great deal more. 

Mr. Ray. Do you have statistics showing the number of accidents 
that have come from explosions? 

Mr. Jarvis. No; I do not, but I believe our friends in the Coast 
Guard might be able to give you some statistics on that matter. 

Mr. Ray. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Maillard. 

Mr. Mariuiarp. I have no questions. 

Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Drewry. 

Mr. Drewry. I don’t believe I have questions. 

Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Bonner. 

The CHarrman. What is your advice to this committee in exploring 
the field or whether or not it is advisable to advocate a permit for 
small boats operating with power, inboard or outboard motors? 

Mr. Jarvis. I would answer that you should seek the advice and 
opinion of as many actual boatowners as feasible, plus what you have 
already received from the various organizations such as the Coast 
Guard and others who have testified before you. 

The Cuatrman. Where would you go to gain that advice? I know 
that it is a broad field. 

Mr. Jarvis. Yes. 

The CHarrman. However, physically, we cannot hear everyone, and 
we cannot go every place. 

Mr. Jarvis. I believe you should touch perhaps the Chesapeake 
Bay area. 


The Cuatrman. We are considering now that this is a hearing on 
the Chesapeake Bay area here. 
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Mr. Jarvis. Also certainly an area in this Long Island Sound where 
there is a great deal of boating activity; possibly the north shore of 
Cape Cod, and that is to take in the Maine area; also there is consider- 
able activity in Florida and the gulf coast. Also I believe there is a 
large amount of activity on the west coast particularly around Puget 
Sound and San Francisco Bay. There is beginning to be a large 
amount of activity along the various inland rivers. If you are able to 
do that, I believe those would be the major points at which you would 
be able to obtain opinions. 

The Cuairman. Now, in visiting those points and setting up a 
hearing, what is your advice as to whom we should hear and how we 
should contact the people to hear ? 

Mr. JARVIS. Toulens the best approach would be through the various 
yacht clubs, the local Power Squadrons, the local Coast Guard Auxil- 
laries. 

The Cuairman. What are your views about interior bodies of water, 
large lakes that have been created by multiple power dams, and so 
forth ? 

Mr. Jarvis. If the waters come under Federal jurisdiction, then I 
think these regulations should be extended to those waters also. 

The Cuatrman. You then do not think that any consideration 
should be given other than to the waters under Federal jurisdiction / 

Mr. Jarvis. It would be very desirable if waters solely under the 
control of States should also have comparable safety regulations. 
How that could be accomplished, I do not know. Perhaps, as has been 
suggested here before, a uniform code or a uniform set of regulations 
could be drawn up with recommendations that the States adopt it. 

The CHatrman. Could the subject be best approached through 
States or through Federal activity ¢ 

Mr. Jarvis. For Federal waters / 

The CHarrmMan. Could the subject best be approached to reach the 
desired end for the preservation of life and safety through the States 
or by Federal activity # 

Mr. Jarvis. I believe Federal activities would carry more weight 
and would be in a position to investigate more phases of the situation. 

The Cuarrman. If Federal supervision came to pass, how would it 
affect the States that are already making an effort along this line ? 

Mr. Jarvis. I believe that naturally the Federal legislation would 
supersede whatever State legislation existed so far as Federal waters 
are concerned. There might perhaps be a conflict between the regula- 
tions of the State in its own waters, that is, waters within its own 
jurisdiction, and those regulations of the Federal Government. 

The Cuatrrman. Are the Federal waters the navigable part of rivers 
and sounds and the intercoastal canal running from Maine to Florida ¢ 

Mr. Jarvis. I understand them to be so. 

The Cuairman. How far does the Federal jurisdiction go in those 
waters / 

Mr. Jarvis. The Federal jurisdiction ? 

The Cuairman. Does it go beyond the channel that is marked out 
and charted for commercial operation ? 

Mr. Jarvis. Oh, yes. 

The Cuarrman. Does it go beyond ? 

Mr. Jarvis. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. Does it go from shore to shore? 
81120—56—pt. 112 
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Mr. Jarvis. Yes; I understand that to be the case, sir. 

The CuarrMan. For instance, is Federal supervision over the en- 
tire Chesapeake ? 

Mr. Jarvis. That is correct. 

The CuHatrman. It does not, then, hold strictly to the navigable 
waters of the Chesapeake ? 

Mr. Jarvis. No. 

The Carman. For commercial purposes? 

Mr. Jarvis. No. For instance, we were in Morgan Creek on the 
Eastern Shore north of Annapolis the other weekend and the Coast, 
Guard was operating its inspection service in the creek. There is a 
dock there and our mariner and a number of boats were at anchor. 

The Cuarrman. Does the State of Maryland make any effort? You 
are from Maryland? 

Mr. Jarvis. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Does the State of Maryland make any effort to 
assist ¢ 

Mr. Jarvis. I am unaware of any effort, sir. I do not know of 
any, sir. 

The CHarrman. Are there permits to operate a livery or to super- 
vise at all the safety on the small craft? 

Mr. Jarvis. I do not know of any, sir. I am not familiar with the 
livery phase too much, but, so far as boats such as our members 
operate, I know of no State regulation. 

The Cuarrman. Do. you have any points of your ideas on a permit 
to operate any power-driven boat ? 

Mr. Jarvis. Well, as I said, sir, if it is conceded that a permit is 
desirable. 

The Cuatrman. I am not interested in whether it is conceded. I 
am just talking about you yourself from an experience point of view 
living with this subject. Do you think it advisable or inadvisable? 

Mr. Jarvis. Yes,sir;I do. I think it is advisable. 

The Cuarrman. To have a general permit to operate a power-driven 
boat ? 

Mr. Jarvis. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. That is all. 

Mr. Atten. Mr. Chairman. 

Would you say the same thing with regard to a permit to operate 
a sailing boat? 

Mr. Jarvis. You touch on a tender subject. 

The CuairmMan. You are getting close to home. 

Mr. Jarvis. Yes, 1 would say so, sir. 

Mr. Axen. Is it particularly true with regard to boats of over a 
certain size ¢ 

Mr. Jarvis. Yes, because I think we should realize that many of 
our youngsters get their early training sailing small dinghies, and so 
on, and also participating in sailing races in small open cockpit bay 
sailers. 

Mr. Auten. If you had. to draw the line somewhere, at what size 
boat would you start to require a license to operate ? 

Mr. Jarvis. Well, perhaps somewhere in the nature of 12 to 15 or 
16 feet. 

Mr. Atten. Thank you, sir. 
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Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Chairman, I was in hopes that maybe in the 
near future we might be able to have some hearings a little closer by 
on this Chesapeake Bay area. There are quite a few yacht clubs in 
Annapolis, there is the Baltimore Yacht Club, and probably with 
the help of the Coast Guard we might be able to make some on-the- 
spot observations. 

The CuatrmMan. The committee is going to have to plan an agenda, 
and we are going to get into that when we finish the hearings we are 
conducting here. That.is the reason I asked those questions so as to get 
a general view of what kind of an agenda we should set up. 

Mr. Garmarz. Thank you, Mr. Jarvis, for appearing here this 
morning. 

The Cuamman. I wish you would call Admiral Shepheard out of 
the regular order for a minute. 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. HALERT C. SHEPHEARD, ADVISORY 
COUNSELOR, AMERICAN PILOTS’ ASSOCIATION 


The Cuarrman. I heard you testify, Admiral, but I would like 
your advice as to just what the committee should do, in a short brief 
statement. If you had this responsibility, just what would you do? 

Mr. Garmarz. Admiral, will you give your name? 

Admiral SuepHearb. I am Halert C. Shepheard. 

From what I have heard, it appears as though you are making the 
problem much more complicated and involved than I think it should 
be. I am in favor of permits or licenses for motor-propelled craft. 
I know the sailing fraternity do some things which disturb the big 
ship a great deal but, on the other hand, I think there are far better 
seamen operating the sailing craft than the power-driven craft, and 
I wouldn't recommend that they be licensed. 

I do not think that it is necessary to inspect this craft that you are 
now considering. I do think that much can be left, in the safe design 
and construction of this type of vessel, to organizations at industry 
level. The industry level activities in other fields of safety have 
proven worthwhile, and I can cite cases that that is true in the marine 
field. 

I think you will hear later from a representative of the American 
Boat. and Yacht Council, which is exactly what I am referring to. 

Licensing of the operators is the No. 1 matter that I would recom- 
mend and, 2, a change of the pilot rules, if nothing more than a pre- 
amble in recognition that the regulations are intended to be applicable 
between ships of relatively equal maneuverability and not between 
a 10,000-ton ship and a little outboard skiff that can turn in its own 
length. 

The legal decision, as I mentioned yesterday, would hold the steam- 
ship United States and its master at fault if it were overtaking an 
outboard 12-foot skiff going up the North River. That outboard 
skiff has no means of signaling on board. None is required by any 
Jaw other than that the pilot rules require them to respond to signals 
given by the overtaking vessel. Oftentimes the noise level is so great 
that they do not hear the signal of the big ship, and many times they 
do not know what the signal is intended for when they do hear it. | 
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They do not keep a lookout astern. Yet, if the United States con- 
tinued to go up the North River to its berth at pier 86 and an accident 
should occur, even if that small craft crossed the bow of the United 
States, the pilot and the skipper would be held at fault. 

I think some recognition should be given, there should be some other 
criterion than just that the United States has no right to pass until 
it gets permission from the small craft becayse it will never get that 
permission and, in slowing down and endeavoring to keep clear, it 
may cause much damage and endanger life. Those are the two items 
that I think would suffice. 

As far as the overloading or reckless operation thereafter, I believe 
that that license being subject to suspension or revocation would be 
a deterrent from many of the things that you are exploring. 

The CuarrmMan. That is splendid, Admiral, but I want*some advice 
from you as to the agenda of this committee. We cannot go every- 
where and hear everybody. I just wanted some advice from you as 
to the preparation of the agenda. 

Admiral SuHepnearp. Well, less than a week ago I came from the 
west coast and probably the greatest congregation of small craft 
yachts is in Newport Harbor between San Diego and Long Beach. 
I believe it was stated that there were some 6,000 yachts at Newport 
Harbor, and they are building another area, dredging out another 
area that is going to accommodate some 5,000 outboard motorboats. 
I saw liveries, you-drive-it affairs, and my curiosity got the best of 
me and I asked the proprietor of one what qualifications he insisted 
upon before he permitted any one to take away one of his 21-foot 
craft with a 90 horsepower engine, and he said he inquired as to 
whether or not they had an automobile license. That was the prin- 
cipal qualification. 

The CuarrMan. That is that area. 

Admiral Suernearp. That is that area and, of course, you do have 
the Catalina, Avalon Bay, and so on. There is much yachting out 
there. That is twenty-odd miles offshore. I was there and saw these 
little 12-foot boats that had gone out there with 3 or 4 people in them 
to spend the day. I wouldn’t recommend that a boat of that size go 
out there, but they do it. They seldom get into trouble. 

The CuarrmMan. You mean they run from the coast to the island ? 

Admiral Sueruparp. Yes, sir. They could go probably 20 miles 
offshore in that area where they shouldn’t go a mile off the New 
England coast or the southside of Long Island. 

Of course, Lake Washington likewise is a great yachting center. 

The CHatrman. You have covered the Pacific coast. 

Admiral Sueruearp. I have covered the Pacific coast. There is 
some yachting in San Francisco but not to be compared with these 
other places. 

Then there is Miami and Chesapeake Bay. 

The Cuairman. This fellow, Drew Pearson, wrote us up about 
going to Miami to attend the commercial fisheries convention and 
to see the Nautilus. Do you think it would be all right to go to Miami? 

Admiral Sueenearp. I don’t think he should complain if you went 
there in the summertime, Mr. Chairman. ’ 

The Cuamman. That is the southern Atlantic. 

Admiral Suernearp. That is correct; and then Marblehead, Mass. 

The Cuamrman. Before you leave there, what about the gulf? 
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Admiral SuHeprnearp. I don’t know of any large congregation of 
yachts in the gulf. They are scattered in all of these ports and in 
the bayous. 

The Cuartrman. All right. That is the South Atlantic. Now, 
what about coming up the coast. 

Admiral Suepuearp. The Chesapeake, and Long Island Sound in 
New York. 

The Cuarmman. The Chesapeake and Long Island. Would one 
hearing in the Long Island area cover New England and the North 
Atlantic States ? 

Admiral Suepnearp. I would think so. There are quite a number 
of yachts at Marblehead, mostly sail. 

The CuatrmMan. How about the Great Lakes area? 

Admiral SuerHearp. Chicago and Detroit and Cleveland all have 
yachting centers. 

The Cuarrman. Could you cover the lake area with 1 or 2 hearings? 

Admiral SuHeruearp. I think probably two. 

The Cuairman. Where would you recommend they be held ? 

Admiral SHerpuearp. Detroit and Chicago. 

The Cuairman. Now, what about the interior? What is your ob- 
servation on that idea? 

Admiral SuHepruearp. That is a bit scattered. 

The CuatrmMan. For instance, these large lakes. 

Admiral SHernerarp. I would recommend Lake Tahoe. I am sure 
Drew Pearson probably would have something to say about that. 

The Cuarrman. That is a very fashionable location. 

Admiral SuepHparp. That is a navigable stream and there is no 
commercial operation there, to my knowledge. 

The CHarrman. Where is that located ? 

Admiral SuepHearp. It is about 100 miles, I believe, from San 
Francisco. 

Mr. Auten. It is about 200 miles. 

Admiral SHerpHearp. About 200 miles. 

The Cuarmman. I am just trying to get from the witness an idea 
of an agenda. 

Mr. Garmatz. I just wondered if we ought to skip Chicago until 
the convention is over. 

Admiral SuepHearp. St. Louis and Detroit, then, and Cleveland. 
There is no choice between the two lake ports, but St. Louis would 
cover the rivers, I believe. 

The CuatrMan. One large lake would give the general picture of 
the interior lakes; would it not? 

Admiral SuHeprHearp. I think so. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Matuirarp. Would the chairman yield at that point? 

The CHARMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Mariur1arp. Do you think, Admiral, that a place like Lake Ta- 
hoe would present the problem better than, let us say, Lake Mead? 
The chairman mentioned these artificially created lakes such as Lake 
Mead. I have never been there in the time of the year when there 
would be boating activity, but it would be my impression from what I 
have heard that you would have a greater congestion of small boats 
and probably more livery-type operation there than almost any other 
similar body of water. 

Admiral SuernHearp. This is Lake Mead? 
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Mr. Mariiiarp. Yes, because it is a tourist operation. 

Admiral SuHerHearp. It is quite possible. Lake Mead is not a navi- 
gable water, I do not believe, and I am really no authority on these 
lakes. 

Mr. Maru1arp. It is on the Colorado River. I should think it 
would be. 

Admiral Suepnuearp. It is, then. 

Mr. Maru1arp. That is the lake behind Hoover Dam. You do not 
know about that? 

Admiral Sueruearp. No, I haven’t observed the operation on any of 
these lakes, so that I am really not an authority. 

Mr. Marturarp. Admiral, could I ask you one other question? Be- 
fore you went to this you were talking about these pilot-rule problems. 
Is there the equivalent of a general provincial rule in inland waters? 

Admiral SuHerHearp. Yes, there is. 

Mr. Marmu1arp. Does that not give any protection to pilots and 
captains ¢ 

Admiral Suepnearp. It should, but it has not in some of these de- 
cisions that have been made. 

Mr. Mariii1arp. Do you think that one of the things we might look 
at is the possibility of strengthening that type of provision in the 
law? On the high seas under international rules that has saved a lot 
of good seamen from technical conviction, and I am rather surprised 
that it would not give you the same protection in inland waters. 

Admiral SHerHeArD. Well, your proposal has a great deal of merit. 
If we can strengthen that ouavhistial rule, it might be the answer. 


The Cuarrman. I just wanted the admiral’s advice on this agenda. 


Thank you, Admiral. 
Mr. Garmatz. The next witness is Mr. Terwilliger, secretary of the 
American Boat and Yacht Council. 


STATEMENT OF EDMUND S. TERWILLIGER, SECRETARY OF THE 
AMERICAN BOAT AND YACHT COUNCIL 


Mr. Garmatz. Would you give your name and title for the record ? 

Mr. Terwitiicer. Mr. Chairman, my name is Edmund S. Terwil- 
liger. I am the secretary of the American Boat and Yacht Council. 
I am also the manager of the Yacht Safety Bureau. I am also the 
chaiman of the committee on motor craft and mariners of the National 
Fire Protection Association. 

My appearance before you this morning is apparently one of mutual 
convenience. In the last couple of days I have been a part of the 
committee that was made up of members of the advisory motorboat 
and yacht panel, who, in effect, implement the Ray bill with regulations 
developed under the cognizance of the Coast Guard. 

The CuarrmMan. Will you talk louder? 

Mr. Trerwituicer. For the last 2 days I have been a part of the 
civilian committee that has satin with Coast Guard officers to develop 
these regulations that are intended to implement the recently legis- 
lated Ray bill. 

I am not here with a prepared statement or an authorized statement 
from the American Boat and Yacht Council. I am, however, very 
familiar with its background, its formation, and its objectives. I 
believe it is one that should be very constructive. 
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The CuHatrMan. Let me interrupt. Do you know what we are 
considering here ¢ 

Mr. Terwityicer. I believe I do, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. We are considering small boats that are not now 
covered by the Ray bill, and so forth, and what to do about them. 

Mr. Terwitiicer. I merely mentioned that to explain my presence 
in Washington, sir. 

The American Boat and Yacht Council has what I believe to be a 
most constructive program for the entire small-boat field, and I 
might say it is the boat field separated from those intended to be cov- 
ered under the Ray bill, although, on comparable size of boats, nat- 
urally there will be an interlocking of interest. Your previous witness 
referred to such a thing as standards for boat construction, boat 
design, boat layouts, and boat equippage. I might say that the objec- 
tive of the American Boat and Yacht Council is limited to that realm. 
That realm in itself is a highly ramified one. It involves many types 
of boats and it involves for each boat many areas of separated subjects. 

Aboard a small cruiser you have living facilities, sanitary facilities, 
cooking facilities, bunking facilities, and with it all you have to have a 
sound means of restricting entry of water. You have propulsion 
facilities. 

The American Boat and Yacht Council is being constituted to cover 
the entire ramification of small boats insofar as their construction, lay- 
out, equippage, and maintenance is concerned. It deliberately avoids, 
in its objective, operation. It did so because it recognized that its own 
program was based on a principle and that principle was that initial 
safety or the best initial degree of safety is granted to an individual if 
the product is one that can be measured and, shall we say, permits use 
provided it is handled as intended. I present that to you as a basic 
principle. 

The problem of statistics on which you can base safety programs is 
rather severe in the small-boat field and hence you have to proceed on 
erg ee not necessarily on statistical background. In the small- 

oat field—and I think you will be rather familiar with it very soon— 
you will find that the statistical accumulation has been most difficult, 
most unsatisfactory. In the realm of the fire peril alone over the 
course of the last 8 or 9 years, the Yacht Safety Bureau has attempted 
to accumulate fire statistics for small inboard powerboats. The statis- 
tics for any given year may not themselves be a correct criterion, but 
the statistics accumulated by the means at its command over a period of 
years, I feel, area good criterion. That realm of collection of statistics 
has been from the marine insurance realm or the realm that has insured 
yachts. I do not have those statistics with me as I was not prepared for 
this appearance. I can provide them for you. 

I would like to return to the picture of the American Boat and Yacht 
Council. The council is an organization of individuals from the 
boating industry. At the moment it has some 50 technical commit- 
tees in the various stages of activity or organization. Each of those 
50 have separated subjects for study. They are highly involved 
studies. They will involve reaching conclusions that will unfortu- 
nately encompass time. Time to cael a recommended practice that 
everyone in the industry can comply with is something that again I 
believe you are familiar with because it entails bringing men together 
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and having a meeting of minds on a practice that they can accommo- 
date in a product that they have to sell. 

If you wish, I could briefly outline some of the subjects that are 
under study and give you an idea of the ramifications of it. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Garmatz (presiding). Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. What are your views on whether the operators of 
small boats should be required to have a permit or license or some cer- 
tification of their qualifications to operate power driven small boats? 

Mr. Trerwituicer. Sir, I have not personally been close to that pic- 
ture. I would express a regr et that it would be necessary. I would be 
reconciled to the fact that a study of it may reveal that it is necessary ; 
but that very stndy that you are engaged in by its geographical extent, 
by certain concentrated areas, how to administer such a licensing, I 
would say is somewhat in the realm of the difficulty at this stage. 

Another thought that occurs to me is that, in effect, you are almost 
dealing with a paradox. The fact remains, as I see this picture, that a 
lot of the need for licensing develops in the relative small-boat realm, 
the small-speedboat realm, outboard or inboard. 

The Cuarrman. Is trying to protect the life of the individual worth 
looking into ¢ 

Mr. Terwiiiicer. I think licensing, with a threat of revocation in 
the presence of incorrect operation is a good endeavor. 

The Cuatrman. Sir? 

Mr. Terwixicer. I think that is a good thing to approach. 

Mr. Marii1arp. Would the chairman yield ? 

The Carman. Yes. 

Mr. Maritarp. Stepping from the licensing to the question that I 
understand is the primary interest and concern of the council, has the 
council proceeded far enough to have any judgment as to whether any 
legislation would be helpful in attaining the objectives of the council ? 

Mr. Terwitiicer. Sir, the development of standards is a pretty diffi- 
cult job. The council is just 2 years old, a little over 2 years old. I 
would like to appeal to your thinking in this way: That the program 
of the council should in the course of time develop enveloping stand- 
ards for adherence of industry and for the use of the entire boating 
public and anyone else that is interested, so that they will have criteria 
to measure a boat. I would like to see that remain extremely free. By 
that I mean the avoidance of legislation that goes to that part of the 
problem. 

It would be my observation in the small-boating field that its 
geographical ramification is such that part of the study leads to a 
search of how you can divide areas and cover this area and not cover 
that, and how you can go this way and that way; but the approach of 
the council is a straight cover from coast to coast. In fact, it is a 
universal one, because it hits on a point of construction, it hits on the 
point of the initial product given to the public. 

There are a lot of inferential programs that I am sure will be asso- 
ciated with the council’s effort, but by that inference we will in the 
course of time increase adherence to the developed standards. 

Mr. Mariarp. The question was that, as I understand your state- 
ment of what the council is, it is an attempt, as Admiral Shepheard 
put it, at a self-policing industry organization. 

Mr. Trerwituicer. Exactly. 
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Mr. Mamaiarp. The question which I was asking and which I think 
ought to be tentatively at least answered “Yes” or “No,” is this: Is 
the experience so far that you think you can acc omplish the objectives 
or do you think you will need help from the Congress ? 

Mr. Terwiiuicer. I would like to see the objective accomplished and 
the industry given time to accomplish it. 

Mr. Mariurarp. Do you think you can do it? 

Mr. Terwitucer. Yes, sir. It will be done. 

Mr. Garmarz. Mr. Allen ? 

Mr. Auten. I have no questions. 

Mr. Garmatrz. Mr. Sheehan. 

Mr. Surenan. I have no questions. 

Mr. Garmarz. Mr. Van Pelt. 

Mr. Van Petr. I have no questions. 

Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Ray. 

Mr. Ray. Mr. Chairman. 

How long is that going to take? 

Mr. Trrwiuuicer. It has taken us practically 7 years to get the 
Yacht Safety Bureau to its present state, but the only measure on the 
council itself can be on the 2-year period that I mentioned that it has 
been in existence. The generating of standards is a time-consuming 
job. It cannot be done quickly. In the interests of soundness, it can- 
not be done quickly. 

Mr. Ray. Are you thinking of 2 years or 5 years? 

Mr. Terwituicer. I would say that that picture 5 years from now I 
am sure would show the council in business with recognized standards 
and with used standards. 

I do not say it would be the complete picture on a given boat at that 
time, but certainly it will have made a lot of progress in the boat acces- 
sory items, those items which your previous witness referred to as 
being perhaps in the realm of the perilous, even from an operating 
point of view. 

Let me say that the question came up on the relative safety of fuels. 
Our own studies so far would not be such as to actually even consider 
outlawing such a thing as gasoline engines. I think the approach is 
to develop standards and use standards that are in existence that 
would make those gasoline engines within that range or degree of 
safety, and it can be done. There are developments in the realm of 
gasoline fuel that I personally think can be handled just as safely as 
diesel, 

I get around to the thought that somebody using diesel always has 
2 halo around his head and you are softening the safety factor because 


somebody using diesel might be increasingly careless. I am not sure 
of that. 


Mr. Ray. That is all. 

Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Auten. May I ask one more question. Do you think it would 
be of any value in this investigation if the committee were to go to 
some places where yachts were under construction so that the dangers 
could be pointed out, and the measures taken to correct imperfections 
in building could be pointed out ? 

Mr. TERWILLIGER. Mr. Allen, that has been in part my job for the 
last 6 or 7 years. Idothat. Ido that personally. I go to a lot of the 
stock boatbuilders during the course of the year, and we have in 
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existence today the fire protection standards for motorcraft, and my 
job is to endeavor to acquaint those builders with them and to try 
to get them to use them. I would like to say that in the stock boat 
realm, insofar as that fire peril is concerned, a respectable amount of 
progress has been made. 

I mention this to you because, again, I have to speak offhand, but 
such statistics as we have accumulated are indicative that, even though 
you have a lot of fire cases aboard small boats, I do not think that 
that increase, if there has been one, is parallel with the great expansion 
of boating. 

In other words, our statistical summary of a year or so ago would 
show that the overall number of fire cases that we have been involved 
with has more or less been steady and, in being steady, it is in effect an 
improvement. 

Mr. Auten. Actually, if you wanted to observe some of these im- 
provements or defects, would you go to a boat show, or to 1 or 2 centers 
of boatbuilding, or where would you go to get a look at it? 

Mr. Trerwiiuicer. There is only one way to do it. That is to go to 
the point of construction, or initially to discuss it with those responsible 
for the design of the boat. A boat show is not a satisfactory place to 
do it. A boat show is a selling area. Naturally, it is a trade exposi- 
tion and it is difficult to get dav n into those areas of boats that you 
might say might be the perilous ones. 

Mr. Aen. Are these points at which you might make such an in- 
spection spread out over the country ? 

Mr. Terwimuicer. That, I think, is a typical reaction in the boating 
game, that you have a great deal of geographic separation. You have 
it in allits realms. You have it in its relative industry elements, and, 
therefore, it becomes one difficult to encompass. 

Mr. Atten. However, there are some mass-production factories of 
considerable size, I suppose ? 

Mr. Terwixuicer. I think, from the approach of the national eco- 
nomic field, you would find that almost everybody in the boat field, 
with just 1 or 2 exceptions, would be strictly small business. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Garmatz. Counsel. 

Mr. Drewry. Mr. Terwilliger, I think this may be in line with the 
questions which Mr. Allen was just asking. Is there, in the boating 
industry, any such thing comparable to, say, the Good Housekeepin 
stamp of approval? Where you have gone around and iueconeal 
that such and such a device is a good one, or better than another, there 
is no way for the customer to know whether the boat has that or not ? 

Mr. Terwiiuicer. Mr. Counsel, that is a natural result of the de- 
velopment of recognized criteria. I speak of the American Boat and 
Yacht Council in that sense because it has that limited ‘objection of, by 
industry means, by the men that are concerned with the industry, 
developing criteria that eventually will encompass a boat. 

Following that, you have two appoaches, both of them excellent, in 
my estimation. That is that the manufacturer himself can merely 
say to a customer, “This boat is constructed in accordance with these 
standards.” That satisfies part of it. You have another where you 
can have another agency where it agrees with that manufacturer that 
that product does agree with the standards. Then there could be a 
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labeled product, and might I say that that is part of the program; 
but you cannot safely undertake that until the recognized criteria are 
in existence. We have to develop that first. 

Mr. Drewry. Can you do it as you go along? 

Mr. Terwitiicer. At the present time the approach to that is this: 
You can expect that the criteria I mentioned will initially encompass 
isolated items of boat equipage. That may take in galley equipment. 
It may take in bilge pumps. It may take in ventilating blowers or 
electrical switches; but, when the surrounding rec ommended practices 
are in existence and agreed to through the council’s machinery of men, 
then they can be submitted to an independent agency and that agency 
can agree with the manufacturer that they are complied with. 

Mr. Drewry. Would that independent agency be the council ? 

Mr. Terwituicer. No, sir. It might be the Yacht Safety Bureau. 

I do not know. We are planning in that direction. We ‘have, for 
some time, strictly asa background program, reviewed lots of marine 
equipment, and we have done it as a service organization sustained by 
underwr iters and the National Association of Engine and Boat Manu- 
facturers. We have had to use it as an advisory service for under- 
writers. 

As a matter of fact, the generation of this whole other program that 
I have just outlined to you is part of this original effort that we started 
as the Yacht Safety Bureau. That has been a free-lance review ing 
group of marine surveyors interested and active in yacht inspection 
work, and we have freely agreed with the manufacturers for certain 
compliances and, after a certain review with the surveyors, that the 
use of their equipment on boats would not be objected to by the under- 
writers. That has been an advisory service for underwriters. 

I might say that it has been rez asonably successful. 

Mr. Drewry. But there is no labeling. 

Mr. Trerwituicer. There cannot be simply because I mentioned to 
you that you have to have the criteria to go by first, and those criteria 
to be of any use should be developed and agreed to by industry men. 

Mr. Drewry. I have just one other question. 

You mentioned that the statistics which you have exist. How long 
would it take to furnish them ? 

Mr. Terwiuxicer. I will be in New York tomorrow and I will send 
them to you by mail. 

Mr. Drewry. Would you do that? 

Mr. Terwituicer. Yes. 

Mr. Garmarz. Mr. Byrne. 

Mr. Byrne. I have no questions. 

Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. I have no questions. 

Mr, Trerwituicer. Mr. Chairman, I have with me a statement of the 
backgrounds of the council that I would like to leave as part of your 
record if you would like to have it. It is a story that appeared in 
Boating Industry in June or July of 1954, but it summarizes the back- 
grounds of the council as briefly as I could put it. 

Mr. Garmatz. Without objection, it will be inserted in the record. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


AN INDUSTRY UNDERTAKING To STRENGTHEN ITSELF 


A decision of far-reaching import for the boating industry was made at an 
informal meeting in New York City last October by a group of its top executives 
and engineers. It was the decision to form the American Boat and Yacht Council 
for one specific purpose which is best expressed by its recently adopted objective 
“to make the knowledge, experience, and skills of small craft technicians effec- 
tively useful to the industry, the Government, educational institutions, boating 
organizations, and general public. To accomplish this objective, the council 
shall develop and make available recommended practices and engineering stand- 
ards for improving and promoting the design, construction, equipage, and main- 
tenance of small craft with reference to their safety.” 

Rear Adm. H. C. Shepheard, USCG, Chief of the Office of Merchant Marine 
Safety, who has cognizance over the promulgation of regulations under the 
motorboat law has frequently indicated that increasingly restrictive regulation 
of the motorboat field can be expected unless a reasonable degree of self-regula- 
tion can be developed and be successful. It is submissible, rightly or wrongly, 
that many boating accidents produce poor psychological references to the industry 
and invariably stimulate demands for legislative action. With reason it may 
be anticipated that the accomplishment of the councils’ objective, plus voluntary 
adherence to the developed practices and standards would successfully arrest 
those conditions. 

In every industry served by a standard making body the effect has been bene- 
ficial. It has ben steadying, progressive, and because it evidences an honest 
effort to see that products reach the consuming public so that their intended 
service is secured with the highest degree of safety, it has been a course to 
excellent publie relations. The formation of the council is a recognition of the 
need of just such an undertaking for the boating field. 

Behind the decision to form the council are many discussions and conferences 
by industry groups including the safety conferences annually sponsored by the 
National Association of Engine and Boat Manufacturers, as functions of the 
National Motor Boat Shows, joint meetings of committee of NAEBM and repre- 
sentative yacht underwriters, and meetings of the Motor Boat and Yacht Panel, 
with which the United States Coast Guard frequently reviews proposed Federal 
legislation related to the boating field. It is to the great credit of all those 
participating in the early discussions that throughout them agreement prevailed 
that an effort such as is now encompassed by the council’s objective should be 
made. The remaining consideration was how best to undertake it. That con- 
sideration was resolved toward an organization of individuals, without regard 
to their commercial affiliation, and within which matters related to trade or 
politics, would not be considered. In other words, the key premise of the 
council is the creation of machinery within which technical questions related 
to the basic safety of boats may be explored and decisions reached which 
are not unwarrantedly influenced by particular commercial interests, and yet 
permit those decisions to be reached as a joint effort of top industry technicians. 

The council was officially launched on April 30, 1954. On that date, its 
certificate of incorporation as a nonprofit, public service organization under 
the membership corporation law of the State of New York was presented and 
accepted, and a constitution and bylaws adopted. 

Basically the council is a technical society devoted exclusively to the many 
problems of small vessels design, construction, and outfitting, as they may relate 
to boat safety. The prime functions of the council are the support and direction 
of its technical committees, plus making the findings of those committees avail- 
able to all interested in the form of a code of recommended practices or engineer- 
ing standards. 

The technical committees are to be appointed and guided by a technical board. 
The committees are to be manned by the best scientific and practical minds 
available. Each committee will deal with its specialty and combined, it is 
expected that every phase of boat building from materials through design, 
construction, powering and outfitting will eventually be covered. 

The council’s constitution provides that its principal officers and its board of 
directors are to be selected by ballot of its entire membership. At the April 30 
meeting, Messrs. Phelps Ingersoll, Middletown, Conn., president of Wilcox- 
Crittenden & Co., Inc.; Irving Jakobson, Oyster Bay, N. Y., president of 
Jakobson Shipyard, Inc.; Wm. E. John, Rye, N. Y., president of Wm. Edgar 
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John & Associates; and Capt. C. L. Clark, New York City, marine surveyor, 
Chubb & Son, were elected president, senior vice president, technical vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, respectively. All had previously been serving in paralleling 
temporary capacities during the informal stage of council development. Di- 
rectors eleeted include; Messrs. A. W. MacKerer, Algonac, Mich., general plant 
manager, Chris-Craft Corp.; Comdr. L. E. Penso, USCG, Chief, Equipment Sec- 
tion, Merchant Marine Technical Division; Fred Granville, Detroit, Mich., field 
engineer, Gray Marine Motor Co.; Wesley Wheeler, New York, Wheeler Yacht 
Co.; C. Raymond Teller, Jacksonville, Fla., design engineer, Huckins Yacht 
Corp. ; Philip L. Rhodes, New York, naval architect ; Joseph Sheridan, New York, 
marine surveyor, Insurance Company of North America; R. C. Bolling, Cos Cob, 
Conn., president, Palmer Engine Co.; and H. Austin Murray, New York, engineer, 
the Texas Co. 

Several standing committees provided for in the constitution to handle par- 
ticular parts of council business have been formed. These are legal, finance, 
public relations, membership and meetings committees. 

It is obvious that the planned effort of the council is one of tremendous scope 
and long range. It is inevitable that highly controversial problems will be under- 
taken, but the important points to keep in mind are that the council provides the 
area wherein those controversies can be resolved, and the conclusions reached 
and incorporated in the council's codes should represent the best practical con- 
clusion. 

It is to be emphasized that the codes to be developed by the council are 
advisory only and their use is on a strictly voluntary basis. The council is not 
in any sense an enforcement organization. In this respect, it is significant that 
the responsible divisions of the United States Coast Guard have extended their 
full support to the council. The Yacht Safety Bureau has indicated that it 
will work with the developed codes and standards and extend its .operations 
to include a listing procedure making adherence to them desirable and of even 
more direct benefit. 

The benefits to be derived from the council effort are indeed limitless. The 
builder will have a guiding means to measure all safety aspects of his product. 
Service organizations, underwriters, equipment producers, Government agencies, 
and the boating public will all have the same guidance available to them. 

The fact that the effort is one having great potential for a better safeguarding 
of human life means that to those who support or take an active part in its 
development and application will stem considerable satisfaction. 

Accompanying this generalized outline of the council’s background, organi- 
zation, and planned effort is a complete copy of membership application as 
adopted for initial use. It is stressed that membership in the council is open 
to all interested in supporting its effort, although participation in the work 
of its technical committees requires appropriate qualifications. Everyone in 
the boating realm is invited, indeed solicited to join the council and take an 
interest in it. 

As a final thought at this time, it might well be noted that the council comes 
into being with high ideals, but with an appreciation of the facts its effort 
will require patience, persistence, and the maintenance of a spirit of compromise. 

AMERICAN BOAT AND YACHT COUNCIL, INC. 

Mr. Trerwixuicer. I also have a statement that was generated by 
the executive committee of the board of directors that might be of 
direct pertinent interest to you. I could include that, and I think 
it might be of interest to you. Would you want me to read that / 

Mr. Garmatz. We can put it in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


On June 26, 1956, the executive committee of the board of directors, because 
of the possibility the mentioned hearings by legislative committees may com- 
mence before the next regular meeting of the board, developed and unanimously 


approved the following as an interim action subject to the confirmation of 
the board: 


“The objective of the council, as expressed in its constitution, appears to 
be very clear on the relationship it can take with respect to any legislative 
consideration devoted to boating regulation. That relationship is quite basic 
and can be simply stated as follows: 
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(1) The council was formed to lessen the need of detailed regulations on 
the boating field by the Federal or State Governments with specific reference 
to physical features of boats and their equipment. 

(2) In the event it is considered necessary to impose regulations relative 
to particular physical features of boats or their equipment, then the council’s 
‘recommended practices and engineering standards’ would be available as a base 
for such regulations or, if not in being, the council would undertake a project 
designed to develop pertinent ‘recommended practices and standards.’ 

“(3) The council is not constituted to concern itself with matters pertinent 
to boat operation, licensing, enforcement of regulations, etc., with which legis- 
lative committees may deal. 

“The foregoing fixes the council's legislative position as one concerned only 
with such technical features of boats as might appreciably influence their 
basic safety. This seems constitutionally correct and in keeping with all the 
discussions that preceded the council’s formation, as well as developments that 
have taken place since its formal organization.” 


(Material furnished by American Boat and Yacht Council :) 
Keep Her Sare! 
CAUTION IS THE EFFECTIVE ANTIDOTE TO FIRE AND EXFLOSION 


By E. 8. Terwilliger, Yacht Safety Bureau, New York 


Once a man has decided to enjoy the individualism of boating, nothing can 
or should deter him. If I weren’t convinced of that, this article might not have 
been written. 

One of my duties necessitates the review of reports of fires which occur on 
pleasure craft. Altogether too many of them were left in the wake of the past 
season and the tragedy emphasized in practically all cases is the fact that they 
could have been avoided. Just one basic action by boat owners and operators 
would go a long way toward making boating the safest of recreations. That 
“action” is a doubly charged resolution to recognize the seriousness of the fire 
hazard before it occurs, and to act accordingly. 

It wasn’t too long ago that a jug of gasoline was mistaken for a jug of water. 
The result was gasoline in the coffee pot and not long after the pot reached the 
galley stove the gasoline reacted in characteristic fashion! I mention this 
instance to bring out the folly behind some fires. The original mistake here, 
of course, was in having gasoline in a jug, especially in a boat. 

Gasoline has fearsome qualities which must be respected, for at least 80 percent 
of all the fire and explosion reports reviewed were attributed to gasoline vapor 
in the bilge. That condition need not be, but it directs us to the major point of 
attack. That attack must commence with the handling and use of gasoline in 
such a safe and sane manner as to remove all possibility of the accumulation 
of gasoline vapors anywhere on board. This can be done. To do it (1) spilling 
gasoline must be avoided: (2) gasoline leakage must be controlled, and (3) 
efficient ventilation must be provided. None of these essentials can, with safety, 
be neglected. 

When fires occur and boats are totally or almost totally destroyed, it is difficult 
to assign the exact cause but, invariably, when the events immediately preceding 
the fire are sufficiently known, the indications point to carelessness with gasoline. 
For instance, a cruiser stopped at a fueling station well after darkness had 
fallen. After fueling, an explosion took place when the starter was pressed. 
Two men went to the hospital and the cruiser went to boat heaven! The point 
of the case is that the boat had been but briefly operated since a previous fueling 
and, notwithstanding the operator’s awareness of the apparent unusual con 
sumption of gas, he hadn’t bother to investigate. It will never be known whether 
the gasoline was sloppily handled or whether it was a case of unusual leakage, 
but there is no doubt that gasoline vapor was present. If the operator had made 
an effort to find out why he needed fuel so quickly this unfortunate incident 
might have been avoided. 

Not a few fires are due to carelessness at the fueling station. Careless smok- 
ing, failure to close hatches and other openings, spillage that passed to tank 
or engine compartment, and overfilling of tanks seem to be repeated causes. 
Right here let me say that it is good practice for a boat operator to insist 
upon handling the fuel delivery nozzle when fueling his own craft. That is 
one sound step in being sure that every drop goes into the fill pipe and that, 
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to prevent any possible spark from static electricity, continuous metal-to-metal 
contact between the nozzle and the fill pipe is maintained until the flow of 
gasoline has stopped. If fueling is necessary with persons on board, one mem- 
ber should be designated to see that fueling precautions are observed and 
that a complete check for gasoline vapors is made before getting underway. 
Others in the party should be put and kept ashore until fueling is completed 
and all postfueling precautions are complied with. Operators should never be 
deterred from this practice by the seagoing counterpart of the back-seat driver, 
or anyone else. 

Another observation is that altogether too little attention is given to the 
expansion characteristics of gasoline. Much too frequently operators tell station 
attendants to “fill ’er up.’”’ This should never be done, for gasoline expands 
approximately three-fourths of 1 percent in volume for each 10° F. rise 
in temperature and it is not hard to appreciate that a difference of 20° F., 
30° F., or even more may exist between the undersurface storage supply and 
the tank compartment. Hence, the safety fueling precaution of an allowance 
of at least 2 percent of tank volume for expansion should be observed faithfully. 

The arrangement of both tanks and fill pipes should incorporate all consid- 
erations of safety. These arrangements must be adequate*to permit fuel to 
enter the tank or tanks as rapidly as our modern fueling station pumps de- 
liver it. This entails provision for venting tanks to assure the release of tank 
vapors at the same rapid volume rate and to release them to the atmosphere 
so that they cannot pass to any part of the hull interior. If the tank-venting 
provisions don’t do that, the fill pipe is likely to spill over before fueling is 
completed. The accompanying illustration shows the safety filling arrangements 
recommended in the National Fire Protection Association’s Fire Protection 
Standards for Motor Craft and in the Yacht Safety Bureau’s Fundamental Reg- 
ulations for the Prevention of Explosion and Fire on Pleasure Boats. It is true 
that only a relatively few custom-built boats now have comparable filling ar- 
rangements, but the setup emphasizes the extent of care which men who should 
know, consider necessary when equipment for handling gasoline is concerned. 
It is to be hoped these arrangements will be more widely adopted, for ex- 
perience is demonstrating that the small, permanently open tube vent, serving 
to equalize tank and atmospheric pressure as fuel is consumed, is not always 
capable of venting tanks adequately during fueling. A combined fill and fill vent 
fitting, providing the pictured conditions, would seem quite practicable. 

The tightness of gasoline handling equipment should never be assumed, 
irrespective of age or the extent to which it has been used. A case in point 
is a boat which biew up and burned because of leakage from a pinhole in the 
fuel tank. The tank was steel and chafing by a metal securing strap wore 
through the protective coating. Corrosion did the rest and the pinhole was not 
discovered until after the damage had occurred. Another fire was caused by a 
leaky connection in the gasoline supply line between the fuel pump and the filter. 
Both of these cases could have been prevented if owners had made it a point to 
check fuel systems periodically. 

Builders have no difficulty in making fuel systems tight, but maintaining that 
condition requires frequent and careful attention. Vibration and corrosion are 
the chief use factors causing fuel system leaks and one cannot be too careful in 
watching for evidence of them. Mechanically inclined owners can make the 
necessary examinations and take care of normal maintenance work, but owners 
not so inclined would be exercising sound judgment to have such inspection and 
maintenance work performed by reliable, experienced servicemen. The need 
for giving fuel systems this frequent check points up the condition that all 
parts of the system should be reasonably accessible for external examination 
and for replacement. 

When examining tanks make a point of looking for poor joints, rust spots or 
evidence of deterioration under battens and at seams. The tank securing pro- 
visions should be such as to prevent any movement or damage by chafing. Tanks 
of iron or steel should be cylindrical and preferably galvanized, inside and out. 
If not galvanized, a good protective coating should be maintained over the entire 
surface. Tanks of noncorrodible steel alloys, or of copper, may be either cylin- 
drical or flat-sided. Check gasoline tanks thoroughly at least once each year 
even if they must be removed to do so. 

Fuel lines inadequately secured from vibration, secured with sharp-edged clips 
or connected with substandard fittings are found repeatedly as the underlying 
cause of fire and explosion. One of last season’s severest explosions was traced 
to a broken fuel line believed to have been caused by vibration. Although copper 
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tubing has many qualities which make it the best current material for marine 
fuel lines, its resistance to failure by fatigue is not one of them. It is, therefore, 
most important that fuel line accessories, such as filters, be independently and 
securely mounted and never suspended in the line. Vibration in the line will 
cause a localized weakening in the metal itself and eventual fracture. To sepa- 
rate the supply line from engine vibration a short length of flexible tubing 
with tight connection fitting should be installed. 

A practice which cannot be justified, put one that appears every now and then, 
is the attempt to use mismated fuel line connection fittings. A machined tube 
fitting will not draw up tight on a tapered thread fitting designed for use with 
pipe. It is useless to attempt such a connection and extremely hazardous to 
trust one. In the event it is necessary to join a tube connection fitting to an 
accessory with pipe threaded connections, adapter fittings are available and 
should be used. In tightening fuel line fittings, it is well to remember that the 
stillson wrench and the heavy hand should be avoided. 

Perhaps the most effective means of controlling leaks from the fuel line and 
its accessories is an adequate shutoff valve close to the fuel tank. The installa- 
tion and use of this valve should not be taken lightly, for a surprising percent- 
age of fires occur when boats are idle, or when engines are started in prepara- 
tion for getting underway. A recent explosion is believed to have been set off 
when an automatic bilge pump was activated at a time when the boat was moored 
and unattended. Another occurred because faulty electrical wiring was shorted 
when the boat, also moored, was rocked by a passing craft. It is probable that a 
shut-off valve at the tank, if closed every time the engines were secured, might 
well have prevented the gasoline leakage which led to these and other motor 
craft fires. It is fundamental practice for underwriter’s surveyors to insist 
upon such a valve and to insist that it be controlled conveniently from on deck 
before passing boats for insurance purposes. They require similar shutoff valves 
in the line as close to the carburetor as possible, particularly when fuel lines 
are relatively long. Valves for this purpose should be of brass with ground seats 
and so installed in the line that they close against the flow. Shutoff cocks of 
any type are most likely to prove unsatisfactory and, in fact, are disapproved by 
surveyors. 

External checks of carburetors, fuel pumps, and fuel strainers for traces of 
gasoline leakage cannot be made too often. In the course of normal maintenance 
and at varying frequencies these are items which are at least partially dis- 
assembled. At relatively regular intervals the sediment bowl should be emptied 
of collected water, and the strainer element removed for cleaning. Of late, the 
need for removing carburetor float bowls for cleaning seems to be increasing. 
This may be entirely traceable to the use of iron bowls in lieu of brass. Inter- 
mittent periods of idleness permit the accumulation of water, from condensa- 
tion and from the gasoline itself, in the bottom of the bowls. Rust and cor- 
rosion then take place with their resultant troubles. The point intended to be 
emphasized here is that many instances of fuel-line leakage, which caused fires, 
have been traced to careless reassembly of these fuel-line items. Such re- 
assembly work must be done with extreme care, for the tiniest impairment of 
the threads on fittings, or of the difference in thickness of gaskets, will per- 
mit gasoline leakage. The use of identical new gaskets is always good practice, 
and after reassembly in the fuel line these accessories should be closely watched 
for a reasonable period for any evidence of leakage, especially at their con- 
nections. 

Although they pack a terrific potential power, gasoline vapors are heavy and 
lazy. They flow downward and spread out in low areas where they will quite 
appreciably resist being raised. Ashore, the proper method of ventilating areas 
where such vapors might collect is to remove them at floor level. Obviously, 
in a boat, that method is not possible and both experience and experiment have 
shown that no overhead ventilation at deck level will dispel gasoline vapor. 
Accordingly, to be considered adequate, ventilation must be able to pick up bilge 
vapors and discharge them to the atmosphere. Ventilation effective for the pur- 
pose is defined in the Fire Protection Standards for Motor Craft as the “in- 
duction of a directed current of air by natural or mechanical means * * *,” 
Especially note the words “induction” and “directed.” 

Ijlustrated are the ventilation provisions for engine compartments recom- 
mended by the Yacht Safety Bureau. This particular arrangement, using the 
forward ventilators as exhaust outlets and the after ventilators as inlets, takes 
advantage of the natural tendency of air to flow forward in the bottom of ship 
or boat compartments. Actually, it is nothing more than old merchant marine 
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practice and might be explained by the fact that air can more readily be in- 
duced to follow a generally circular path than one which necessitates abrupt 
changes of direction. Notice that the arrangement stresses the “induction of a 
directed current of air” by (1) location of permanently open ducts in all four 
corners of the compartment, (2) extension of the ducts all the way to the bilge, 
(3) uniform and substantial size of all the ducts, and (4) a mechanical exhaust 
fan in one of the forward outlets. 

No matter what the actual arrangement of ventilators, the provision of a 
meehanical exhaust fan so installed as to draw from the engine room bilge is 
most important. It is, of course, equally important to use that fan for at least 
5, and preferably 10, minutes before starting motors. To prevent the possi- 
bility of a spark from the fan motor causing the very thing it is intended to help 
eliminate, the fan should be one engineered especially for marine use and in- 
stalled well above the bilge. 

Once underway, the air requirements of the engine are so great that it is reason- 
ably unlikely vapors will accumulate, but when engines are stopped or slowed 
down the compartment atmosphere is ideal for their formation. If granted the 
opportunity, they will continue to accumulate for the entire period of idleness. 
This explains why such a large proportion of fires and explosions occur just as 
starter buttons are pressed. It also explains the need for continuous natural 
ventilation when boats are at rest and for special efforts to make certain bilges 
are free of dangerous vapors before starting up at any time. It is entirely prob- 
able that the specific accidents previously mentioned would not have occurred if 
the ventilation in each instance had been adequate. 

In any rating of sea hazards there is no contest for the top spot. It is com- 
pletely occupied by fire. Definite tribute is paid that fact by the precautions 
always taken by men who follow the sea professionally. Yachtsmen should be 
just as careful. 

The limiting of this article to the need for emphasizing the danger of, and some 
ways of preventing, the accumulation of gasoline vapors is deliberate. I want 
to hammer at those vapors as the prevailing cause of most of our motoreraft dis- 
asters. A complete guide to overall fire security is the Yacht Safety Bureau’s 
Fundamental Regulations for the Prevention of Explosion and Fire on Pleasure 
Boats. These are simply worded and brief. Copies will be sent upon request 
addressed to the bureau at 21 West Street, New York City. More detailed are 
the National Fire Protection Association’s Fire Protection Standards for Motor 
Craft which contain many recommendations relative to engines, fuel tanks, fuel 
lines, galley equipment, electrical equipment, fire extinguishing equipment, ete. 
Copies of this pamphlet may be obtained from the Yacht Safety Bureau or from 
the National Fire Protection Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, for 
25 cents. 

YACHT SAFETY BUREAU, 
New York, N. Y., February 7, 1949. 


{Confidential—For underwriters information only] 


1948 MororBoaT FIRE AND EXPLosion Report 


GENERAL CIRCULAR NO. 19 


Attached is a statistical summary of the 62 fire and explosion cases reported 
by subscribing companies to the Bureau. 

In the summary, such contributing causes as the lack of adequate continuous 
ventilation and carelessness on the part of operators seem so prevalent that 
they are not specifically included. 

The Bureau is of the opinion this summary could be effectively used in various 
areas (reference to builders, to the NFPA, etc.) as opportunity occurs, and would 
appreciate knowing whether or not underwriters have any objection to such use. 

It is suggested that the companies continue to report fire and explosion cases 
to the Bureau. If summaries, such as the attached are of interest, they can be 
prepared annually and suggestions for improvement would be appreciated. 

Also attached is a copy of an article which, for its background, utilized the 
conditions in various cases reported by the companies. This appeared in the 
January 1949 issue of Yachting. 

YACHT SAFETY BurReEAU. 
81120—56—pt. 1——_13 
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SUMMARY OF FIRE AND EXPLOSION CASES REPORTED FOR 1948 


Total number of cases reported 

OR | ON as. eee ee tieeteee Re aed wke eon ~ 

Heavy 

Moderate 

Small 

Loss of life 

Personal injury (burns, shock, immersion, etc.) 

Rem i BON cet a a einen ns $368, 442 


Note.—Monetary loss figure covers 59 cases; 4 total-loss cases are not in- 
cluded nor are 2 apparently moderate cases. 


RELATIVE TIMES OF FIRES OR EXPLOSIONS 


Group 1 Underway 

Group 2. Starting from permanent mooring or berth 

Group 8 Starting from fueling dock 

Group 4. Starting after stop of short duration (fishing, engine adjustment, 
etc. ) 

Group 5 

Group Unattended hauled out 

Group 7 At dock (presumed for 3 cases) 


INDICATED REASONS FOR PRESENCE OF COMBUSTIBLE VAPOR AND FOR IGNITION 


Group 1—Occurred while underway (23 cases) : 

Vapor: 
Leaking fuel line 
Leaking fuel pump 
I I a aes 
Broken tank vent 
Spillage of gas 
Undetermined 
Compressed gas leak 

Ignition: 
Backfire__ 
Short circuit __ 
Gas drip on exhaust 
Auxiliary generator 
Undetermined____ 
Cigarette _____- 


6 
1 
1 
2 
0 
1 


NotTe.—One case reported was a diesel yacht which is believed to have caught 
fire because of overheated vertical exhausts. 


Group 2—Starting from permanent mooring or berth (10 cases) : 


Vapor: 
Leaking fuel line 
Flooded carburetor 
Undetermined__- 

Ignition: 
Backfire sists 
Spark from starter__ 
Shorted ignition wire 

Group 3—Starting from fueling 

Vapor: 
Leaking tank 
Spillage es cil ace nao 
No or inadequate tank vent__-_ 
Undetermined 

Ignition : 
Backfire 
Spark from vent blower 
Spark from starter 
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INDICATED REASONS FOR PRESENCE OF COMBUSTIBLE VAPOR AND FOR IGNITION—COn, 


Group 4—NStarting after stop of short duration (7 cases) : 
Leaking fuel line 
Undetermined 
Spark from starter 
Backfire 
Group 5—Unattended afloat (4 cases) : 
Vapor: Undetermined 
Ignition: 
Undetermined 
Short circuit 
Group 6—Unattended—hauled out (4 cases): 
Vapor: 
I i ebel a a ce aa 
Not a factor 
Ignition : 
Adjacent boat 
Undetermined 
Pyromaniac 
Group 7—At dock (11 cases) : 
Vapor: 
Deeine compressed gas-— ~~. ae en worn ae 
Leaking fuel line 
Not a factor 
Ignition : 
Galley stove 
Cigarette 
Boathouse fire 
Lightning 


RECAPITULATION OF CAUSES (65 CASES) 


Vapor: 
Leaking fuel line 
Leaking fuel pump 
Leaking gas tank 
Faulty tank vent 
Re OE I rccscitinstsnrerestnes 
Flooded carburetor 
Undetermined_________-__ 
Leaking compressed gas 
Not a factor__- 
Ignition : 
Backfire 
Short cireuit__ 
Starter spark__ 
Cigarette______ 
Galley stove __- 
Lightning 
Vent blower... -. 
Auxiliary generator_- 
From adjacent boat__ 
From boathouse__- 
0 
Undetermined_______ 
Pyromaniac 


O09 CO He 


_ 


ho 
— 


—_ 


bet GO IND IND et AI 


Successful__ 
Unsuccessful_ 

None on board__ 
Information lacking —_- 
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YacuHT SAFETY BUREAU, 
New York, N. Y., March 16, 1950. 


1949 MoToRBOAT FIRE AND EXPLOSION REPORT 


GENERAL CIRCULAR NO. 24 


Attached is a statistical summary of 73 fire cases reported to the bureau by 
subscribing companies. 

The company reports, which provide the basis for the summary, have become 
a most important part of the bureau’s working equipment. They have, in fact, 
provided the effective weight that has been helpful in obtaining betterments in 
fuel systems. As mentioned in the third annual report, the bureau entertains the 
hope that the provision of fire reports can be made a continuous routine by 
subscribers. 

Additional copies of the summary may be obtained from the bureau. 


YacHT Sarety BUREAU. 


Summary of fire and explosion cases for 1949 


Total number of cases reported 

SOL TI a se cece re hasnt es een eer esieemrengneneeenpecnnmncitipenetoarmasse 
Heavy 

Moderate 

Small 

No indication of relative loss 

Loss of life 

Personal injury (burns, shock, immersion, etc.) 

SRSTAOONN REINO GU isinrs a ianaatisicinmean a cece eee laenienitasie $257 


RELATIVE TIMES OF FIRES OR EXPLOSIONS 


aes 2: ORRIN Sean caleba cai a een annie 
Group2 Starting from permanent mooring or berth 

Group 3 Starting from fueling dock 

Group4 Starting after stop of short duration 

Group5 Hauled out 

Group6 At dock 

Group7 At anchor 


INDICATED REASONS FOR PRESENCE OF COMBUSTIBLE VAPOR 


Group 1—Occurred while underway (24 cases) : 

Vapor: 
Leak in tank 
Leak in fuel line 
Undetermined 
No carburetor drip pan 
Galley stove 
Not a factor 
Spillage 

Ignition: 
Backfire 
Overheated exhaust 
Short circuit 
Galley stove 
Undetermined 

Group 2—Starting from permanent mooring or berth (12 cases) : 

Vapor: 
Leak in gas tank 
Leak in fuel line 
Flooded carburetor 
Undetermined 
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Summary of fire and explosion cases for 1949—Continued 
INDICATED REASONS FOR PRESENCE OF COMBUSTIBLE VAPOR AND FOR IGNITION—COR, 


Group 2—Starting from permanent mooring or berth (12 cases)—Con. 
Ignition : 
Backfire 
Starter 
Undetermined 
Group 3—Starting from fueling dock (6 cases) : 
Vapor: 
Spillage 
Leak in tank 
Defective tank breather fitting 
Ignition: Starting motor 
Group +—Starting after stop of short duration (6 cases) : 
Vapor: 
Cleaning carburetor and fuel filter 
Spillage 
Undetermined 
Sa a incaociveap altpcbraascmcieepioenapsb pcemotansutepsiosanat en icaaaiel 
Ignition : 
Starter 
Undetermined 
Group 5—Hauled out (9 cases) : 
Vapor : 
Not a factor , 
Undetermined —_-__- Se a el 
Ignition: 
Started on another boat 
Hammer spark 
Group 6—At dock (12 cases): 
Vapor: 


Ne ee eee eee ste tence 
Leak in tank 
Ignition : 
Short circuit 
Cigarette 
Hot exhaust 
Backfire 
Undetermined 
OS SEIS Et SOS ee 
Explosion on boat in adjoining slip 
ne 4 
Group 7—At anchor (3 cases) : 
Vapor: 
creme peters ee ee ae Be eee eeeeate 
Not a factor 
Ignition : 
Auxiliary generator 
Cigarette 
Neen nn nT nnn ene nee ene caren ha eee cesenepen 
Case reported with insufficient data to permit any analysis 


8 
2 
1 
1 


bt ht et RD OO DD 
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Summary of fire and explosion cases for 1949—Continued 


RECAPITULATION OF CAUSES (73) 
Vapor: 

Leaking fuel line 

Leaking gas tank 

Spillage 

Flooded carburetor 

Undergoing adjustment or repair_- 

Undetermined __ 

Not a factor__--~~- 

Galley stove__- 

Defective tank breather 

Transporting Hi-octane 

Charging batteries 
gnition: 

Backfire__ 

Short circuit 

Starter spark 

Cigarette ___ 

Galley stove 

Auxiliary generator 

Another boat 

Exhaust overheating 

Undetermined —_ 

Pyromaniac 

Light switch 

Hammer spark__- 

Cabin heater flue pipe 


. 
Ae 


bo bo 


fad ed et et TOT ND CD ON 


RPeE ROW 


th -_- 


* 
~ 


Hee eb 


FIRE EXTINGUISHING EQUIPMENT 


Successful__ 
Unsuecessful_____ 
No information__ 


Municipal Fire Department called on 18 cases. 


YacuT SAFETY BUREAU, 
New York, N. Y., February 16, 1951. 


1950 Fire AND Explosion REpoRT 
GENERAL CIRCULAR NO. 29 


Attached is the annual summary of fire cases reported by subscribing companies. 

The companies will be interested to know that studies made possible by their 
reports are receiving growing reliance from many responsible quarters. 

Also attached is an analysis relative to the effectiveeness of fire-extinguishing 
equipment. This covers the reports received by the bureau for the 1948, 1949, 
and 1950 seasons. It was made up specifically for the United States Coast Guard 
in connection with their current study of the efficacy of present fire-extinguishing 
units of the portable types. An apparent stand out fact is the high percentage 
of cases in which portable units are unsuccessfully used or are available but 
not used. 

The bureau is amending its fire-report forms slightly. A small supply will be 
distributed to each subscriber at an early date. 

Additional copies of either or both of the attachments may be obtained from 
the bureau. 
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Summary of fire and explosion cases reported for 1950 


Total number of cases reported 
BS Se ee la itil 
Heavy 

Moderate 

Small 

Loss of life_- biped ated ac aa a 
Personal injury (burns, shock, immersion, etc.) ~~ ~~~ 
Reported monetary loss___ 


NOTE.—Monetary loss covers 60 cases, 1 total loss case is not covered. 
RELATIVE TIMES OF FIRES OR EXPLOSIONS 


Group 1 Underway 

Group 2 Starting from permanent mooring or berth 
Group 3 Starting after stop of short duration___-_ 
Group Unattended afloat 

Group 5 Hauled out (unattended) 

Group 6 Hauled out (attended) 

Group At dock- 


INDICATED REASONS FOR PRESENCE OF COMBUSTIBLE APOR AND FOR IGNITION 


Group 1—Occurred while under way (20). 
Vapor: 
LOOK Ih Toes BySUeM.. . 3 en 
Flooded carburetor 
Adjusting carburetor_ 
Galley stove____ 
Drum of gasoline 
Not a factor : oe 
Undetermined eet aie aie at cake ee daaae easels 
Cleaning fuel line to auxiliary generator___~_ 
Ignition : 
sackfire 
Hot exhaust 
Lantern 
Chafed or shorted wiring 
Galley stove 
Undetermined 
Group 2—Starting from permanent mooring or berth 
Vapor: 
Leak in fuel system 
Flooded carburetor 
Undetermined 
Ignition : 
Starter 
Short in wiring 
I Ee 
Group 3—Starting after stop of short duration (5): 
Vapor: Undetermined 
Ignition: Starter 
Group 4—Unattended afloat (3): 
Vapor: Undetermined 
Ignition: 
Bilge pump 
Undetermined 
Group 5—Hauled out (unattended) (4): 
Vapor: Not a factor 
Ignition : 
Lightning ~_-___- 
Short in building wiring ae 
TI nn ee ees pepe mienialliaen diamant thaed 
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Summary of fire and explosion cases reported for 1950—Continued 
INDICATED REASONS FOR PRESENCE OF COMBUSTIBLE VAPOR AND FOR IGNITION—Ccon. 


Group 6—Hauled out (attended) (7): 

Vapor: 
Paint remover 
Kerosene 
Cleaning with gasoline 
Butane gas leak 
Not a factor 
Undetermined 

Ignition: 
Electrie light bulb 
Kerosene stove 
Fire in stored material 
Short in wiring 
Undetermined 

Group 7—At dock (12): 

Vapor: 
Cleaning engine___ 
Spilled 100-octane gas____-----_------ 
Kerosene 
I REI ca ws ee aS 
Gas drum 
Not a factor 
Undetermined 

Ignition: 
Cigarette 
Short in drill cord 
Kerosene lamp 
Oil-well blowout_____ 
Battery charger- 
Testing spark plugs 
Undetermined 


Vapor: 
Leak in fuel system 
Flooded carburetor- 
Adjusting carburetor 
Galley stove 
Gasoline drum 
Cleaning fuel line 
CRI WIC ROOTING | oc ecccetecseccteeseet enone oe 
Paint remover 
Kerosene 
Pe SmI RINN IN oo Sis wie ic Ses mein een ee oe 
Butane gas leak 
Spilled 100-octane gas 
Not a factor 


Ignition: 
Backfire 


Short in wiring 
Galley 

Starter 

Cigarette 

Bilge pump 
Electric light bulb 
Oil-well blow 
Battery charger 
Deliberately set 
Testing spark plug 
Lightning 
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Summary of fire and explosion cases reported for 1950—Continued 


INDICATED REASONS FOR PRESENCE OF COMBUSTIBLE VAPOR AND FOR IGNITION—CON. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHING EQUIPMENT 
Successful 
Unsuccessful 
Information lacking 


Effectiveness of fire-exrtinguishing equipment—Motorboat fire cases for 1948, 
1949, 1950 

| {| | | 

1948 | 1950 | 1949 





| 
1950 | 1949 


Number of cases reported 3 62 || Tank compartment fires_----.. |... . 
Engine compartment fires 2 | 45 || Miscellaneous fires___..-...--- 18 
Galley compartment fires_-.._- | 3 | 4 Insufficient information | 

| 


1950: Fire extinguishing equipment data reported for 33 cases 


Portable extinguishers, successful 


No mention of type 
Lux extinguishers 

CO. (4 pounds) 

CO. (no mention of size) 
CO, (2 pounds) 


Portable extinguishers, unsuccessful 


No mention of type 
CO: (no mention of size) 
CO, plus carbon tetrachloride 


Portable extinguishers, available but not used 
Built-in systems 
Successful 


1949: Fire extinguishing equipment data reported for 40 cases 


Portable extinguishers, successful 


CO, (no mention of size) 

CO, (large) 

1 quart carbon tetrachloride 

I MO I a cn nin sinha tessa enemies aie 


Portable extinguishers, unsuccessful 


Portable extinguishers, available but not used 


NoTes.—(1) Five cases, not included above, occurred at the Uhl Boat 
conflagration at East Norwalk during layup season but was caused by fire 
originating in an engine compartment. 

(2) Public fire departments were instrumental in successfully extinguishing 
10 of the above cases and unsuccessful in 2. 
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1958: Fire extinguishing equipment data reported for 21 cases 


Portable extinguishers, successful 


Portable extinguishers, unsuccessful 


1 quart carbon tetrachloride 

CO, (no mention of size) 

CO, (10 pounds) 

4-1 quart carbon tetrachloride plus 2 
No mention of type 


Built-in systems, successful 
Miscellaneous: 1 case reported for which the following were on board: 
2-1 quart automatic carbon tetrachloride. 
1-25 pound CO). 
3-1 quart carbon tetrachloride. 
It was claimed that this equipment could not be reached at the time of the fire. 


YACHT SAFETY BUREAU, 
New York, N. Y., February 20, 1952. 


1951 FIRE AND EXPLOSION REPORT 
GENERAL CIRCULAR NO. 37 


Attached is the annual summary of fire cases reported by subscribing companies. 

Entirely aside from its interest to many parts of the boating field, this annual 
compilation of fire cases has become quite widely used as a contribution to a 
basis for studying the annual nationwide fire experience, relative to pleasure 
boating. 

The Bureau very strongly urges all underwriters to see that each of their fire 
cases are reported. 

Additional copies of the summary may be obtained from the Bureau. 

YACHT SAFETY BUREAU. 


Summary of fire and explosion cases reported for 1951 


Total number of cases reported___ 

Total losses 

Heavy. 

Moderate 

Small_ 

No indic ation of re elative loss iS sea eb Sabneac ee oa A lt ie sk ii) 
Loss of life 

Personal injury 

Reported monetary loss, $303,241.76. 


RELATIVE TIMES OF FIRES OR EXPLOSIONS 


Group 1 Underway 

Group 2 Starting from permanent mooring or berth 
Group 3 Starting after fueling or stop of short duration 
Group Unattended afloat 

Group Hauled out (unattended) 

Group 6 Hauled out (attended) 

Group At dock 

Group At 


D1 


--~ 
~ 


to 


. 
~ 


_ 
me tl 
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Summary of fire and explosion cases reported for 1951—Continued 
INDICATED REASONS FOR PRESENCE OF COMBUSTIBLE VAPOR FOR IGNITION 


Group 1—Underway (11): 
Vapor: 
Undetermined 
Fuel leak 
eile tai eee an inraenmntimenialdih sit dbdai ia knm nents 
Not a factor 
Ignition: 
Undetermined 
Backfire 
Short in wiring 
Galley stove 
Rage GOING. sis oe eee eh tec Set sareigin alae acaraaetall 
Group 2—Starting from permanent mooring or berth (7): 
Vapor: 
Undetermined 
Flooded carburetor 
Ignition-starter 
Group 3—NStarting after refueling or stop of short duration (8): 
Vapor: 
Undetermined 
Fueling 
Ignition : 
Undetermined 
Pilot light 
Starter 
Electric bilge pump 
Ignition switch or circuit 
Group 4—Unattended afloat (9): 
Vapor: 
IU id casita Sa a a 
Not a factor 
Gasoline heater 
Disconnected fuel line 
Ignition : 
Cigarette 
Short in wiring 
Gasoline heater 


eb 


on 


VNR 


bh 


Spontaneous combustion 
Group 5—Hauled out (unattended) (2): 
Vapor: Not a factor 
Ignition: 
Short circuit (storage building) 
NTO” sepsis 
Group 6—Hauled out (attended) (2): 
Vapor: 
Fuel tank repairs 
Not a factor 
Ignition—undetermined 
Group 7—At dock (attended) (15): 
Vapor: 
Undetermined __-- 
Not a factor 


Ignition: 
Undetermined 
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Summary of fire and explosion cases reported for 1951—Continued 
INDICATED REASONS FOR PRESENCE OF COMBUSTIBLE VAPOR AND FOR IGNITION—CORn. 


yroup 8—At anchor (4): 
Vapor: 
Undetermined 
Disconnected fuel line 
LP gas leak 
Not a factor 
Ignition : 


RECAPITULATION OF CAUSES 
Vapor: 
Fuel leak 
Galley stove 
Flooded carburetor 
iain slece eb erinenseremnipreneamsininsicammainmtnmnenniieddibidpsisiieniliihispiaiinleirinane 
Gasoline heater 
Disconnected fuel line 
CE Sa I ricci icriecntitepmenitcesiicnntinain cleinien ch sca stiles 
Adjusting engine 
LP gas leak 
Not a factor 
Undetermined 
Ignition : 
Backfire 
Oe NN iit etree ASL KLE eae 
Galley stove 
Hot engine 


Pilot light 

Electric bilge pump . 
Ignition switch or circuit-._.--_---~-- jar eRe ANE Da ioe R ANT han cairns 
Cigarette 

Gasoline heater 

Fire on adjacent boat 
Overheated stove 

Hot water heater 
Spontaneous combustion 
Battery charger 

Match 

Electric toilet 

Fourth of July sparkler 
Machine shop fire 

Short circuit (storage building) 
Undetermined 


Successful 
Unsuccessful 
Information lacking 
Available but not used 
Public fire department: 
Successful 
eI cs icelandic sama etna EI 
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Yaout Sarety BUREAU, 
New York, N. Y., February 19, 1953. 


1952 Fire AND Explosion SUMMARY 


GENERAL CIRCULAR NO. 45 


Attached is the fifth consecutive annual summary of fire cases reported by 
subscribing underwriters to the bureau. Aside from the specific sections into 
which the summary is divided, the following may be of some interest to under- 
writers. 

The number of motor-craft fires occurring in the United States annually is 
approximately 10 times the total number reported to the bureau. That approxi- 
mation is arrived at by studies of data compiled by the United States Coast 
Guard and by giving weight to such factors as: (1) reports to the bureau in- 
volve insured boats only, (2) the number of insured motor boats is very much 
less than the number uninsured, and (3) many uninsured boats are, because of 
their condition, uninsurable. 

For the years 1948 through 1952 the reports to the bureau have been 62, 73, 
62, 58, and 64 respectively. When the relatively excellent increase in boating is 
considered, the uniformity in the number of fire cases seems indicative of some 
worthwhile progress. Perhaps even more indicative of good progress is the fact 
that reports for the latter years do not include as many newly constructed boats 
as those for years like 1948 and 1949. 


YacHT SAFETY BUREAU. 
Summary of fire and explosion cases reported for 1952 


Total number of cases reported 

en i ee a ein crams ee ts iene 
Heavy 

Moderate 

Small : ; 

ee Scene Or Peete 008 cs cen cmec cscs nce et 
Loss of life 

Personal injury 

Reported monetary loss 


RELATIVE TIMES OF FIRES OR EXPLOSIONS 


Group 1 Underway 

Group Starting from permanent mooring or berth 
Group Starting after fueling or stop of short duration 
Group Unattended afloat 

Group 
Group 
Group 


Ctr Co bo 


a 
we 


INDICATED REASONS FOR PRESENCE OF COMBUSTIBLE VAPOR AND FOR IGNITION 


Group 1—Underway (9—total losses, 5; heavy, 1; moderate, 2; small, 1): 

Vapor: 
Undetermined 
Fuel leak 
Not a factor 
Galley stove 

Ignition : 
Undetermined 
Starting 
Short circuit 
Backfire 
Galley stove 
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Summary of fire and explosion cases reported for 1952—Continued 
INDICATED REASONS FOR PRESENCE OF COMBUSTIBLE VAPOR AND FOR IGNITION—COn, 


Group 2—Starting from permanent mooring or berth (6—total losses, 4; 
heavy, 2; moderate, 0; small, 0) : 
Vapor: 
Undertermined 
Fuel leak 
SR cee oieeobneennes sai aamiaaeisamane 
Ignition : 


Group 3—Starting after fueling or stop of short duration (7—total losses, 
3; heavy, 3; moderate, 1; small, 0) : 
Vapor: 
Undetermined 
NE SE A EIS a en 
Fuel leak 
Ignition : 
Undetermined 
TS Rie eh ae Sialic a eo ele 
er eect Wares a eee 
Group 4—Unattended afloat (16—total losses, 11; heavy, 3; moderate, 1; 
small, 1): 
Vapor: 
Undetermined 
Fuel tank leak 
Not a factor 
ONIN SC a ac sinssninta slbisiani 3 
Ignition : 
I eae - 
Electric heater 
Cigarette 
Refrigerator 


ea] =] 


e 
- 


Bilge pump 
Lightning 
Adjacent boat 
Group 5—Hauled out (unattended) (S—total losses, 3; heavy, 3; moderate, 
1; small, 1): 
Vapor: Not a factor 
Ignition: Building fire 
Group 6—Hauled out (attended) 2—total losses, 0; heavy, 2; moderate, 0; 
small, 0): 
Vapor: 
Paint and paint remover 
Not a factor 
Ignition: 
Electric heater 
Kerosene jug (acting as a magnifier) 
Group 7—At dock (16—total losses, 2; heavy, 3; moderate, 2; small, § 
Vapor: 
Undetermined 
Not a factor 
Galley stove- 
Fuel tank leak 
Fuel leak 
Fuel pump repairs 
Ignition: 
Undetermined 
Short circuit______- 
Overheated hot water system 
Spontaneous combustion 
Cigarette 
Galley stove 
Starting 


1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
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Summary of fire and explosion cases reported for 1952—Continued 


RECAPITULATION OF CAUSES 
Vapor: 

Fuel leak 

Galley stove 

Flooded carburetor 

Fueling 

Fuel tank leak 


Fuel pump repair 
Paint and paint remover 
Not a factor 
Undetermined 
Ignition: 
Starting 
Short circuit 
Backfire 
Galley stove 
Bilge pump 
I 
Electric heater 
Cigarette 
Refrigerator 
Bomb 
Lightning 
Adjacent boat 
Building fire 
Kerosene jug (acting as a magnifier) 
Firecracker 
Overheated hot water system 
Spontaneous combustion 
Undetermined 


St et et et Oe TO OD COG 


FIRE EXTINGUISHING EQUIPMENT 
Portable extinguishers : 
Successful 
Unsuceessful__ 
Helpful 
3uilt-in systems: 
Successful 
Helpful 
Available but unable to use 
Publie Fire Department : 
Successful 


YACHT Sarety Bur 
New York, N. Y., April 2, 1954. 


EAU, INC., 


1953 FIRE AND EXPLOSION SUMMARY 


GENERAL CIRCULAR NO. 50 


Attached is the sixth consecutive summary of fire cases reported by subscrib- 
ing underwriters to the Bureau. 

It is estimated that the number of motor-craft fires occurring in the United 
States annually is 10 times the total number reported to the bureau. The factor 
of 10 is arrived at by giving weight to such factors as: (1) Reports to the bureau 
reflect losses inyolving insured boats only (2) the number of insured boats is ap- 
preciably smaller than the number of uninsured boats, and (3) the insured group 
of boats is maintained better, resulting in an incidence of fire less frequent 
than for uninsured boats. 

For the years 1948 through 1952, the fire reports to the bureau numbered 62, 
73, 62, 58, and 64, respectively. For 1953, the number dropped to 50. It seems 
submissible that the part of the boating field from which the reported cases origi- 
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nate is fairly stable. Hence, as these annual summaries are continued, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that they accurately reflect the trend in fire frequency in the 
pleasure boat field. 

In view of the appreciable drop in number of cases reported for 1953, the bureau 
made spot checks with many subscribers. These checks confirmed that the drop 
correctly reflects last year’s experience. 

YacutT Sarety BuREAv, Inc. 


Summary of fire and explosion cases reported for 1953 


Total number of cases reported 

I cm an tt 
Heavy 

Moderate 

Small 

ee en ae eee 

I 

Personal injury 

Reported monetary loss 


Nore.—Of the monetary loss reported $300,000 is accounted for by 2 cases, 1 of 
which involved a boathouse fire of uncertain origin. 


RELATIVE TIMES OF FIRES OR EXPLOSIONS 


Group 1 Underway 

Group2 Starting from permanent mooring or berth 
Group3 - Starting after fueling or step of short duration 
Group4 Unattended afloat 

Group5 Hauled out (unattended) 

Group6 Hauled out (attended) 

Group7 At dock__ 

Group8 At anchor 


INDICATED REASONS FOR PRESENCE OF COMBUSTIBLE VAPOR AND FOR IGNITION 


Group 1—Underway (16—total losses, 5; heavy, 5; moderate, 0; small, 6) : 
Vapor: 
Undertermined 
Fuel leak 
iain seen winnie centneeheninn tethering aan a 
Not a factor 
Ignition: 
Undetermined 
Hot engine 
Short circuit 
Hot exhaust 
Cracked 
Match 
Group 2—Starting from permanent mooring or berth (2—total losses, 0; 
heavy, 0; moderate, 0; small 2) : 
Vapor: 
Fuel leak 


> AKO 


Reh bo > 


Ignition : 
Starting 


Group 3—Starting after fueling or step of short duration (5—total losses, 
2; heavy, 2; moderate, 0; small, 1) : 

Vapor: 
Fueling 
Flooded carburetor 

Ignition: 
Cigarette 
Starting 
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Summary of fire and explosion cases reported for 1958—Continued 
INDICATED REASONS FOR PRESENCE OF COMBUSTIBLE VAPOR AND FOR IGNITION—COn. 


Group 4—Unattended afloat (total losses, 2, heavy, 1; moderate, 1; small, 
0): 
Undetermined 
Not a factor 
Ignition: 
Undetermined 
Boathouse fire 
Cigarette 
Group 5—Hauled out (unattended) (4—total losses, 3; heavy, 
1; small, 0) : 
Vapor : 
Undertermined 
Not a factor 
Ignition: 
Undetermined 
Boathouse fire 
Cigarette ee eect 
Group 6—Hauled out (attended) (2—total losses, 0; avy, 1 
1; small, 0): 
Vapor : 
Fuel leak 
BO i a rasa pat Sb th ce ccc etnies Gasaondaenanitcernindielaiscad 
Ignition: 
PS ao oe Lencciemeeateaninea aesmersiaas 
Shop fire 
Group 7—At dock (14—\total losses, 4; heavy, 1; moderate, 2; 
Vapor: 
Undetermined 
I em tnchantni pga tiiei : 
Fuel leak 
I enlace ba endiccalt ceeha ica teed ealeaacicak ie canada wn kant enka ri 
Not a factor 
Ignition: 
Undetermined 
Cigarette 
Battery charger 
Short circuit 
Backfire 
Lightning 
Adjacent boat. ; re 
Group 8—At anchor (3—total losses, 1; heavy, 0; moderate, 0; small, 2) : 
Vapor: 
Undetermined 
Not a factor 
Ignition: 
I dutcute 
Cigarette 


; moderate, 


hr he DO 


oo 


fk pe fed feet ND 


Vapor: 
Fuel leak 
Galley stove 
Flooded carburetor 
Fueling 
Cleaning fuel filter 
Paint 


81120—56—pt. 1—_—_14 
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Summary of fire and explosion cases reported for 1953—Continued 
RECAPITULATION OF CAUSES—Ccontinued 


Ignition: 
Starting___-_ 
Short circuit 
Backfire____ 
Cigarette_ 
ROE DBE oc cticnncieseoeanneeeenammmmneaseete > 
catia tahini teecese Al aie A ncaaad 
Hot exhaust__--_ 
Cracked exhaust 
Match 
Boathouse fire 
eames pian = ieES ek Seb ccce 
Battery 
Battery charger 
Ri a sila acini ala ata a ol iain ag aati die aR eee Rie tea 
Undetermined 


pat ed RD He CO OO 


* 
~ 


Orbe eh 


FIRE EXTINGUISHING EQUIPMENT 


Portable extinguishers (on board) : 
Successful 
Unsuccessful 
Helpful__- 
aaa cl 
Built-in systems (manual and automatic: 
Successful 
Unsuccessful 
Helpful_ 
Not used_ 
Public fire equipment : 
Successful 
Unsuecessful__-_ 
a. 
No indication_ 


YACHT SAFETY Bureau, INc., 
New York, N. Y., March 31, 1955. 


1954 Frere AND EXpPLosION SUMMARY 


GENERAL CIRCULAR NO. 53 


Attaehed is the seventh consecutive summary of fire cases reported by sub- 
scribing underwriters to the bureau. 

On the premise that the part of the boating field from which the reported cases 
originate reasonably reflects overall trends, it would seem quite appropriate to 
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think that a mean line chart of the total number of cases included in the sum- 
maries from 1948 is a general indicator of pleasure boat fire incidence. Such a 
ean line chart is shown below. 


90 


CASES REPORTED/YEAR 


a ae en oe 


It is to be appreciated, in view of the steady expansion of boating, that a chart 
related to the number of boats in use during the respective years would un- 
doubtedly show a mere pronounced downward trend. In this connection, under- 
writers are reminded of the bureau’s estimate that the overall incidence of 
pleasure boat fires throughout the United States is approximately 10 times the 
number of cases annuatly reported to the bureau. 


Sununary of fire and explosion cases reported for 1954 


Total number of cases reported 
Total losses 


Small 

No indication of relative loss_.___-_- 
Loss of life 

Personal. injury 

Reported monetary 


Note.—The above indication of monetary loss includes all but 1 total loss in- 
cluded in the summary but does not include 12 of the 14 boats known to have been 
lost in the LaPorte Yacht Basin fire, Houston, Tex., on April 18, 1954, and 
only 1 of approximately 26 small boats lost in the Carter’s Boatyard fire on 
December 6, 1954, at South Jamesport, Long Island. On the basis of their size 
and condition, it is probable that many of the latter were not insured. 


RELATIVE TIMES OF FIRES OR EXPLOSIONS 


Group 1 

Group : 

Group 38 Starting after fueling or stop of short duration__ 
Group Afloat, under cover 

Group 5 Hauled out (unattended) 

Group Hauled out (attended) 

Group At aece..... 

Group 8 At anchor 
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Summary of fire and explosion cases reported for 1954—Continued 


INDICATED REASONS FOR PRESENCE OF COMBUSTIBLE VAPOR AND FOR IGNITION 


Group 1—Underway (total, 20—total losses, 9; heavy, 5; moderate, 3; 
small, 3): 
Vapor : 
Undetermined 
Fuel leak 
Fuel tank leak 
L/P gas leak 
Flooded engine 
Galley stove 
Not a factor 
Ignition : 
Undetermined 
Electric short 
Galley stove 
Automatic electric refrigerator 
Lightning 
Generator 
Cigarette 
rn I i 
silge pump 
Group 2—Starting from permanent mooring or berth (total, 3—total losses, 
3; heavy, 0; moderate, 0; small, 0): 
Vapor: 
Undetermined 
Fuel leak 
Flooded engine 
Ignition: 


Group 3—Starting after fueling or stop of short duration (total, 10—total 
losses, 6 ; heavy, 3; moderate, 0; small, 1) : 
Vapor: 
Undertermined 
Fueling vapors 
Fuel leak 
Flooded engine 
Making repairs 
Ignition : 
Undetermined 
Starting 
Bilge pump 
Electrical short 
Group 4—Afloat—under cover (total, 9—total losses, 7; heavy 1; moderate, 
1; small, 0): 
Vapor: 
Undetermined 
Not a factor 


Liquid petroleum gas leak 
Ignition: 
Undertermined 
Automatic refrigerator 
Oil heater 
Starting 
Bilge pump. 
Another boat 
Group 5—Hauled out (unattended) (total, 4—total losses, 1; heavy, 0; mod- 
erate, 0; small, 3): 
Vapor: Not a factor 
Ignition: 
Undetermined 
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Summary of fire and explosion cases reported for 1954—Continued 


INDICATED REASONS FOR PRESENCE OF COMBUSTIBLE VAPOR AND FOR IGNITION—CON. 


Group 6—Hauled out (attended) (total, 4—total losses, 4; heavy, 0; mod- 
erate, 0; small, 0): 
Vapor: Not a factor 
Ignition: Overhauling chain saw 
Group 7—At dock (total, 15—total losses, 4; heavy, 4; moderate, 2; small, 5) : 
Vapor: 
Undetermined 
Not a factor 
Fuel tank leak 
Fuel leak 
Making repairs 
Oil heater 
Ignition: 
Undetermined 
Starting 
Ignition system or generator 
Cigarette 
Oil heater 
Electrical short 
Tower near galley stove 
Campfire 
Group S—At anchor (total, 5—total losses, 2; heavy 1; moderate, 0; small, 2) : 
Vapor: 
Undetermined 
Not a factor a factor 
Spilled fuel 
Ignition : 
Ri a ERA Ste I te a I a ae Oe ee Se 


nr 


Hee ENO Hee ho 


Vapor: 
Undetermined 
Not a factor 
Fuel leak 
RE GREED Re Sn tn hence eects or 
il ccc ecenmameaeaieniel Se ee ee 
Flooded engine 
Liquid petroleum gas leak 
Oil heater 


ein taiecerlaieinnes snide 
Spilled fuel 
Ignition : 
Undetermined 
Starting 
Electrical short 
Cigarette 
Overhauling chain saw 
Ignition system or generator ; . 
Automatic refrigerator_______ i sep leeiaiiall i aiiaaieatiniattnas nati lit Mis Ras ata Riin 
EE NR aa 7 
Galley stove 
Oil heater 
Ignition switch 
I cnn celles teed aie ie eal ci oui c ema 
lit niacin apes ia eee Rincacaiagtdal 7 
Backfire 
a all cniebavensveh abil 
Another boat 
Campfire 


~ 


pk pk ek edt et ed et 
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Summary of fire and explosion cases reported for 1954—Continued 
FIRE EXTINGUISHING EQUIPMENT 


Portable extinguishers (on board) : 

Suecessful_____ 
Unsuccessful 
Helpful 

Not used__- 

Built-in systems (manual and automatic) : 
Successful_____-_ 
Unsucecessful___ 

Helpful_-_-_-- 
Not used 

Public fire equipment : 
Suecessful____- 
Unsuccessful____ 

Helpful_- 

No indication 


YACHT SAFETY BUREAU, INC., 
New York, N. Y., March 20, 1956. 


1955 Moror-CRAFT FIRE AND EXPLOSION SUMMARY 
GENERAL CIRCULAR NO. 57 


Attached is the eighth consecutive summary of fire cases reported by subscribing 
underwriters to the bureau. 

Underwriters and surveyors may be interested in a study of the apparent rela- 
tive incidence of basic causes for motor-craft fires. A second attachment is a 
percentage accounting of a total of 526 fire cases reported to the bureau for the 
seasons of 1948 through 1955 by indicated cause of ignition and indicated cause 
for the presence of readily combustible fuel. The bureau is inclined to think 
that the various percentages quite accurately reflect the overall incidence rate 
of the causes of fire within the insured group of inboard powered motorboats, 
although there can be appreciable variation for any particular season. 

YACHT SAFETY BUREAU, INC. 


Summary of fire and explosion cases reported for 1955 


Total number of cases reported 

Total losses 

Heavy 

Moderate 

Small 

No indication of relative loss 

Loss of life 

Personal injury 

Reported monetary loss $271, 653. 


RELATIVE TIMES OF FIRES OR EXPLOSIONS 


_ 


Group 
Group 
Group 
Group 
Group 
Group 
Group 
Group 
Group 


Underway 

Starting from permanent mooring or berth 
Starting after fueling or stop of short duration 
Afloat—under cover 

Hauled out (unattended) 

Hauled out (attended) 

At dock 

At anchor 

No indication of time reported 


bo 


1 he CO 


~e 
oe WY 


Con 
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Summary of fire and explosion cases reported for 1955—Continued 


INDICATED REASONS FOR PRESENCE OF COMBUSTIBLE VAPOR AND FOR IGNITION 


Group 1—Underway (total, 15—total losses, 6; heavy, 3; moderate, 1; small, 5 


Vapor: 
Undetermined 
Not a factor 
Galley stove 
Spare fuel cans 
Fuel leak 
Flooded carburetor 
Ignition : 
Crna on i ek . 
Short circuit 
Overheated engine 
Cigarette 
Galley stove 
Backfire 
Group 2-—Starting from permanent mooring or berth (total, 11—total losses, 
7: heavy, 3; moderate, 1; small, 0): 
Vapor: 
Undetermined 
Fuel leak 
I a  ectigi nei annie 
Ignition: 
Undetermined 
Starting 
Backfire 
Group 3—Starting after fueling or stop of short duration (total, 9—total 
losses, 4; heavy, 3; moderate, 2; small, 0) : 
Vapor: 
Undetermined 
Fueling 
Flooded carburetor 
Ignition: 
Undetermined 
Starting 
Cigarette 
Group 4—Afloat under cover 
erate, 1; small, 0): 
Vapor: 
Not a factor_____ 
Spilled gasoline 
Ignition: 
Boathouse fire 
Starting eee ee 
Group 5—Hauled out (unattended) (total, 9—total losses, 3; heavy, 
moderate, 0; small, 3): 
Vapor: 
Not a factor 
Spilled gasoline 
Ignition: 
Undetermined 
soatyard fire___- 
Fire on adjacent boat 
Torch__ 
Group 6—Hauled out (attended) (total, 5—total losses, 4; heavy, 
moderate, 1, small, 0) : 
Vapor: 
Not a factor 
I a a eS ads k eda nineneeent ieee 
Ignition : 
Undetermined 
Cigarette 
Liquid petroleum torch 
Short circuit 


me 


et OI 


Qo 


ft ek pk et 
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Summary of fire and explosion cases reported for 1955—Continued 
INDICATED REASONS FOR PRESENCE OF COMBUSTIBLE VAPOR AND FOR IGNITION—Con., 


Group 7—At dock (total, 24—total losses, 8; heavy, 5; moderate, 4; small, 
6): 
No indication of relative loss 
Vapor: 
Undetermined 
Not a factor 
Flooded carburetor 
Heater fuel leak 
a let eee 
Fractured glass filter 
Ignition: 
Undetermined a 
SS eee ae ae ci a 
SSS SER SR ETE RE ich ee ASTI Re nadia tnt 
Cigarette 
Gasoline heater 
Auxiliary generator 
Plastic handle on exhaust 
Backfire 
Fire on adjacent boat 
Blower switch 
Wharf fire 
Group 8—At anchor (total, 6—total losses, 2; heavy, 1; moderate, 1; small, 2) : 
Vapor: 
Undetermined 
Not a factor 
Spilled gasoline 
Ignition : 
Undetermined________ aN a I 
Fire on adjacent boat 
Bilge pump 
I On ee ao sa ge areteegnlensin eentnlage ae sa- dn ae ticle ee sears alice niin 
Briquet heater 
Group 9—No indication of time reported (total, 5—total losses, 2; heavy, 1; 
moderate, 0; small, 1): 
Sey ema On I OAS ios ais sage tances inte tak ncenahee nis Epi ed 
Vapor: Undetermined 
Ignition: Undetermined 


> pe Kee bhoe GC 


- 
~ 


fk fk fk fk ek ek 


ee boe eOOh 


RECAPITULATION OF CAUSES 
Vapor: 
Undetermined 
Not a factor 
Flooded 
Fueling 
Fuel leak 
Spilled gasoline 
Heater fuel leak 
Fractured giass filter 
cnc dec ic coats anteencen ects Rec aaieaveretdcacenenetcuioce see me eker onde seat aadabamr ees Nas 
PAD SPIN i cs ssenatincis ile tori intact ocr seh Tekan teibiisiaai 
NN ae 
Galley stove 
Ignition: 
Undetermined 
Starting 
Short circuit 
Fire on adjacent boat 
Cigarette 
Backfire 
Boatyard fire 
Boathouse fire 
Overheated engine 
Galley stove 
Torch 


e 
hihi eter rocco meh oe 
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Summary of fire and explosion cases reported for 1955—Continued 
RECAPITULATION OF CAUSES—continued 


Ignition—Continued 
L/P torch 
a cheb enue 
Auxiliary generator 
Blower switch 
Wharf fire 
Bilge pump 
eee NE a Ce ee oe ee a a a as 
PIGRee BOON C6 Gene eran asada eae 


fom fh fk end fet ek feed et 


FIRE-EXTINGUISHING EQUIPMENT 


Portable extinguishers (on board) : 
Successful 
Unsuccessful 
Helpful 
Not used 
Built-in systems (manual and automatic) : 
Successful 
Unsuccessful 
Helpful 
Not used 
Public fire equipment : 
Successful 


Helpful 
No indication 


Incidence frequencies for causes of motorcraft fires—Based upon 526 reported to 
the bureau for the seasons of 1948 through 1955 


CAUSES FOR PRESENCE OF FLAMMABLE VAPOR 
Percent 
. Fuel system leak (fuel tank, fuel feed lines, fittings, accessories, etc.)__ 22.5 
. Fueling errors (includes actual spillage of fuel) . 6 
. Flooded carburetors 5..9 
. Careless repair operations (adjusting, cleaning, etc., on fuel system 
parts) dD. 6 
. Liquefied petroleum gas leakage (from distribution system and appli- 


~v 

. Liquid galley stove fuels 2.5 
. Various unrepeated conditions 7 

Fire cases for which vapor from liquid fuels was not an immediate cause 
(electrical, hot exhaust, external transmission of fire, ete.) _-._.______- 5. 7 


SOURCES OF IGNITION 


. Engine-starting operations (starter motor, generator or relay, distribu- 
tor, etc.) 
. Short circuits in boat wiring systems 
. External, from other boats, building, etc 
. Careless smoking 
5. Electrical accessories, bilge pump, switches, etc 
. Engine backfire 
. Ovethented engife or auhanst. ou. cot 
. Galley stoves 
. Lightning 
. Repair operations (torches, friction sparks from tools, ete.)___________ 
. Various unrepeated conditions 
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Mr. Garmarz. We have several more witnesses and want to hear 
them. 

The CuarrMan. I have just one more question. Is your a mem- 
bership organization ¢ 

Mr. Terwituicer. American Boat and Yacht Council is strictly a 
membership organization of individuals. 

The Cuarrman. It is a membership of yachtsmen ? 

Mr. Terwituicer. It is open to any one interested in progressing 
the objective of the council. The council administratively exists to 
support and sustain its technical functions. It has a membership 
committee. 

The Cuarrman. How many members do you have? 

Mr. Terwituicer. At the moment we have just over 300, sir. 

Mr. Garmatz. Thank you, Mr. Terwilliger. 

Mr. Terwituicer. Thank you. 

Mr. Garmarz. The next witness is Kenneth B. Champ, past com- 
mander, United States Power Squadrons. 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH B. CHAMP, PAST COMMANDER, UNITED 
STATES POWER SQUADRONS 


Mr. Garmarz. Would you give your name and title for the record, 
please / 

Mr. Cuamp. My name is Kenneth B. Champ. I am the immediate 
past chief commander of the United States Power Squadrons. 

We are a strictly educational organization with a membership of 
about 32,000 at the present moment, and approximately 210 squadrons. 
These squadrons and their memberships are scattered from coast to 
coast and border to border, and they have 2 squadrons in Alaska and 1 
in Hawaii and 1 in the Canal Zone. 

We have many inland squadrons. By inland squadrons I refer 
to Atlanta; Lima, Ohio; Pymatuning Dam, and other places that we 
do not think of as boating areas. 

Our objectives are to establish a high standard of skill in handling 
and navigation of yachts; to encourage the study of the science of 
navigation; to cooperate with the agencies of the United States Gov- 
ernment charged with the enforcement of the laws and regulations 
relating to navigation; and to stimulate interest in activities which 
will tend to the upbuilding of our Navy, Coast Guard, and merchant 
marine. We are always striving to perpetuate and to promote our 
objects. 

It is our feeling that it is impossible to legislate against foolish- 
ness. The manpower to enforce against bad judgment, silliness, and 
the other things that go with boating would take a tremendous man- 
power to do it. However, we do feel that a registration of all boats 
under supervision of the Coast Guard, the registration and numbering 
would give an immediate means of identification of an offender. 

Mr. Garmatz. What about the registration of a person or indi- 
vidual / 

Mr. Cuamp. No, sir. We do not feel that that would accomplish 
it. To take an instance of an outboard going through a crowded 
harbor and causing danger, endangering the lives of others, somebody 
is going to have to go down and follow him out and you have two 
dangers instead of one; but, if you can identify a boat immediately 
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and take his boat away from him, you take his toy away from him and 
put him out of business. ; 

Mr. Garmatz. What happens if the owner is not driving the boat 
Whom are you going to hold’ 

Mr. Cuamr. It is our feeling that the owner would have an in- 
terest in who he is going to let have that boat. 

Mr. GarMATz. Suppose he committed a violation. Would you still 
hold the owner, or the individual who is driving? 

Mr. Caste. You would still hold the owner. 

Another point that comes to my mind in the discussion here this 
morning, sir, is that you talked about boats that are made by recog- 
nized manufacturers. It seems to me that a registration would take 
in a lot of these boats that are homemade. How about our foreign 
boats, boats that are brought in from Germany and Holland? They 
are without the realm of control in building. It seems to me that, 
if they were inspected by the Coast Guard under some certain rules 
and regulations before their number is granted, you would have a 
means of controlling all boats. 

As might be indicated, I am a Great Lakes sailor. We have had 
numerous homemade boats that have fallen apart. Somebody has 
gone to the local hardware store or lumberyard and bought some ply- 
wood and put together a thing he called a boat. He goes out some 
Sunday afternoon and the bottom falls out of it. 

Another thing with registration would be that it would insure that 
a boat had proper and safe equipment aboard, life preservers, fire ex- 
tinguishers, and ground tackle, and other things that a sensible boat- 
man is going to have aboard of his own volition. 

Mr. Garmatz. Ave they not required now under certain Coast 
Guard regulations ¢ 

Mr. Cuame. Under certain sizes, but I think that the registration 
should apply to all boats of any size or kind. I realize that in doing 
this it would be necessary to overhaul some of the stuff that we have 
now. We have a Motor Boat Act of 1940. It is my understanding 
that that was an omnibus bill that had everything included in it and 
has had everything tacked on. We must go back and overhaul it from 
the beginning and give the Coast Guard authority to assess penal- 
ties. To assess penalties against boats now is an involved legal pro- 
cedure and generally winds up no place, but, if the Coast Guard can 
inspect, they can enforce the laws, define the equipment, and can assess 
a penalty. 

Mr. Garmatz. Do the power squadrons do a certain amount of 
policing ? 

Mr. Cuamp. We are strictly an educational institution, sir. We 
do not get into policing unless we find a serious violation of one of 
our members. We have had cases even where we have taken up his 
membership. 

In discussing the matter of hearings, sir, in the various places, of 
course again I was disappointed in the lack of interest in the Grea 
Lakes. 

How some of these hearings can be done and the agenda worked out 
to put people on is that in all centers there are generally yachting 
groups. The power squadrons have districts in practically all prin- 
cipal centers. 
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In our Great Lakes, for instance, there is a great deal of yachting. 
We have a Chicago-Mackinaw Race, a Port Huron-Mackinaw Race. 
Lake Ontario visits back and forth with Canada consistently, and 
those are all sponsored by groups of yacht clubs. 

For instance, with haw uarters around Detroit there are 70 yacht 
clubs gathered under 1 group called the Inter-Lake Yachting Asso- 
ciation. Rochester is the center of another group which takes in 
Buffalo and Lake Ontario principally. I believe they call theirs 
the Inter-Lake Yacht Racing Association. 

It would be easy enough, I believe, if they were notified in advance, 
to have witnesses appear that would have experience with boating. 

Mr. Garmatz. What are the requirements for membership in your 
group? Are there any limitations on the size or type of boat you 
must have? 

Mr. Cuamp. No, sir. I might say that less than half of our mem- 
bers have boats. We teach piloting for free. Anybody that is in- 
terested in taking our fundamental or piloting course has simply to 
register at a class and go there, and it doesn’t cost him a penny. From 
that we select members and invite them to become members. That 
selection is very broad because we do it voluntarily. We have no pee 
instructors. We have no paid hands except our headquarters which 
is at Englewood, N. J., and we are interested in having in our mem- 
bership that ty pe of individual who is going to carry on and perpet- 

uate our activity. That isthe reason we are selective. 

Mr. Garmatz. I think you are doing an excellent job. I know that 
I have observed that they have put some shows on television in Balti- 
more and have gone into detail and explained the various things in 
navigation. 

Mr. Cuamp. That same thing holds true, sir, on the Pacific coast and 
in New Orleans. 

During my term, which was 2 years, and which I finished in Janu- 
ary, I will not attempt to say how ey radio and television appear- 
ances I made. I might say we give out approximately 45,000 to 50,000 
papers every year. 

Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Bonner. 

The CHarrman. I have no questions. 

Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Aten. I have no questions. 

Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Van Pelt. 

Mr. Van Petr. I have no questions. 

Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Ray. 

Mr. Ray. I have no questions. 

Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Byrne. 

Mr. Byrne. I have no questions. 

Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Mariiiarp. I have no questions. 

Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Did you advocate a permit or some certificate show- 
ing that a man had a certain knowledge to operate a small boat? 

Mr. Cuamp. No, sir. 

The CHairMAN. You are opposed to that? 

Mr. Cuamp. We are opposed to an individual operator’s permit. 

The CHarrMan. You are opposed to anything that will show that 
the person had the semblance of knowledge to operate a small boat ? 
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Mr. Cuamp. Yes, sir; We are opposed to it. 

The Cuarrman. It is perfectly all right to you for a citizen living 
in the far interior to buy a boat, bring it down to the coast, and put it 
overboard and start out with his wife and children to operate it? 

Mr. Cuamp. The boat that I have; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Then it would follow that it is perfectly all right 
for anybody to just take a boat and do that ? 

Mr. Cuamp. If I have an investment in a boat it is generally the 
accomplishment of a long time. 

The Carman. I am not talking about you. 

Mr. Cuamp. I am going to know something about how to operate 
it before I turn it loose. 

The CHarrMan, I personally have seen some sad experiences and 
I am wondering whether there is any responsibility on anybody at all 
to protect a person who just buys a boat and has it put overboard and 
starts out to operate it. I am wondering if there is any responsibility 
on the States, the localities, or the Federal Government to sort of 
protect that person or the person he might injure. 

Mr. Cuamp. If my boat is registered and I am subject to lose it if 
I don’t do the right thing, I would try to find out what the right thing 
is before I got in trouble. 

The Cuarrman. Then you believe that everybody that drives a boat 
is sufficiently qualified so that we do not need anything ? 

Mr. Cuamp. If he is going to get a boat on an investment which is 
the accomplishment generally of an ideal that he has had for a long 
time, he will find some way to become educated in the handling of 
that boat. 

The Cuarrman. I happened to see three men drown whom I had 
warned myself. They paid no attention to me. 

That is all. 

Mr. Mariir1arp. Would the gentleman yield at that point? 

The Cuatrman. Yes. 

Mr. Maituiarp. A lot of people operating small boats do not own 
them. What about the fellow who has never been near the water 
before, who goes on vacation and finds somebody renting high-powered 
outboard motors? Do you not think that there should be some control 
over his use of that boat? 

Mr. Cuamp. If you were operating a livery, sir—not that I am try- 
ing to put myself in the position of questioning—and you are respon- 
sible and apt to lose that boat, are you not going to make sure that the 
fellow you rent it to knows something about the handling of it? 

Mr. Maru1arp. I, of course, cannot answer that question. That is 
one of the things we are trying to find out. However, I think there is 
a good deal of evidence to indicate that at least under present circum- 
stances that kind of care is not always exercised. Why is it that you 
go to the licensing of the boat rather than the person that is using it ? 
It is sort of like licensing the gun instead of the man that is shooting it. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Mailliard, would you yield to me? 

Mr. Mart1arp. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. I regret that I have an engagement with the Sec- 
retary of the Army and one of his assistants and I must leave the com- 
mittee. I would like to hear the other witnesses. 

Fearing that I might not be present at the conclusion of the hear- 
ings, I am going to ask counsel to read the general statement that I 
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have prepared to close this set of hearings. Counsel will read it after 
the witnesses have been heard. 

Mr. Garmatz. Your overall program is an educational program, 
is it? 

Mr. Cuamp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garmarz. And you do not think that licensing of the operator 
would be helpful in your overall program ? 

Mr. Cuamp. No, sir. 

Mr. Garmatz. In no way, shape, or form ? 

Mr. Cuamp. No. We have seen automobile licensing. If you read 
a little local paper like we have in Findlay, Ohio, every day they are 
picking up somebody without a license, or the license has expired, 
or somebody has had the license taken away. To catch that individual 
on the water, somebody is going to have to run him down. You are 
going to have to chase him down to get a hold of the individual. You 
can spot the boat with the numbers on it quite easily. 

Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Aten. Do you give a certificate to a person who has been suc- 
cessful in completing the course / 

Mr. Cuamp. Yes; we do. 

Mr. Auten. Why would it not be of some evidence of the ability to 
handle a boat if some certificate such as you give, or one on lesser 
accomplishment, were at least available to a man who wanted to show 
that he had some knowledge of boat handling? 

Mr. Cuamp. I think it would be a splendid idea, sir. 

Mr. Atten. Why would it not follow that the livery man can be 
told not to rent any boats except to the man who has such a certificate / 

Mr. Cuamp. We are not the only educational institution. The Coast 
Guard Auxiliary does a splendid job of teaching. 

Mr. Auten. The universities of a variety of States do a good job, 
but the certificates of all of them are appraised and ace redited. You 
would not have to be exclusive. What I am driving at is that, if a 
variety of agencies will give a course and issue a certificate of acc ‘omp- 
lishment, that certificate or operator’s permit or license would be evi- 
dence upon which a man could base some judgment that the one who 
took his boat out had ability to operate it. 

Mr. Cuamp. The operator's license is a series of ramifications. In 
the first place, if the man has had education and has a certificate, 
it is no assurance that he is going to follow what his teachings have 
been. 

Mr. ALLEN. It isa pretty good assurance that he can read and write. 

Mr. Cuamp. Yes: he can read or write, and in our particular case, 
he isa citizen of the United States. However, it would get into where 
are you going to start the age limit? Are you going to require a 
physical examination ¢ 

I believe there are just as many younger boys who are capable of 
operating a boat as their fathers are, and perhaps more so. The 
father likes to get out and show what the boat will do and sonny is 
more careful and operates with more care. 

Mr. Auten. Do you not think that there should be some evidence 
that the man can see and hear and possibly distinguish a couple of 
colors ? . 

Mr. Curamp. If a certificate were issued in our particular case in the 
United States Power Squadrons we never go for color blindness o1 
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for physicals. We unfortunately will not give certificates to anyone 
that is blind. Yet I know of many people that are blind that are op- 
erating boats. 

Mr. Garmatz. How about defective hearing ? 

Mr. Cuamp. Defective hearing is another thing. We can’t de- 
termine that. 

Mr. Auten. Do you think there should be any effort made to de- 
termine that a man has those physical qualities before he takes the 
boat out? 

Mr. Cuamp. I think the enforcement is what worries us more than 
anything else. It is the enforcing of the license and the handling 
by that ‘operator that is the big worry. We know that, if a boat is 
properly equipped and equipped i in such a way that the Coast Guard 
approves it, it has a chance; but an oper ator, no matter how good 
he is, if he starts out with a boat that is improperly equipped or w vith- 
out life preservers or without a fire extinguisher or without ground 
tackle is apt to get into a lot of trouble, and they do every day. 

Mr. Auten. I think you are talking about a type of boat that you 
have in mind but which does not cover the field which may be the 
one providing the most danger to human lives. That is the field of 
the very small portable boats with powerplants that can be hooked 
on to any vessel. 

Mr. Cuamp. That is the very field that I have in mind, sir. 

Mr. ALLEN. How would you control the fellow who just has an 
outboard motor and moves from place to place and puts it on a skiff 
or something of that sort? 

Mr. Cuamp. That type of individual may be in New Orleans today, 
Buffalo tomorrow, and Pymatuning Dam the day after. If his boat 
is numbered, there is a chance of enforcing any infraction that he may 
have, no matter where he is. 

Mr. ALLEN. You would get. the owner of the boat. You would never 
catch up with the man with the outboard motor. 

Mr, Cuamp. The only way you are going to catch him if he has an 
operator's license is go out and catch him with the same type of 
equipment and upset t2 people instead of 1. 

Mr. ALLen. Or you could prevent someone from renting him the 
boat. unless he shows a license. 

Mr. Cuamp. That is right, unless he shows his ability. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is all. 

Mr. Garmatz. Thank you, Mr. Champ, for appearing here. 

Have you anything else ? 

Mr. Cuamp. No. 1 just want to compliment you and your com- 
mittee on the excellent and fine work you are doing, sir. I assure 
vou that, if there is any way I personally or the U nited States Power 
Squadrons as a group can help, we are at your command. 

Mr. Garmarz. We appreciate the work you people are doing in 
the educational field, but I personally will have to stretch that edu- 

cational program into a safety program and try to begin to have 
the 2 in 1. 

Mr. Cuamp. We are strictly an educational institution. 

Mr. Garmatz. Thank you. 

Mr. Cuamp. Thank you. 

Mr. Garmatz. Mr. James R. Lewis, executive director of the Na- 
tional Outboard Boating Association. 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES R. LEWIS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL OUTBOARD BOATING ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Garmatz. Will you give your name and title for the record, 
please. 

Mr. Lewis. I have a short statement to read. 

Mr. Chairman and committee members, my name is James R. Lewis. 
I am appearing before you in my capacity as executive secretary of 
the National Outboard Boating Association. In order to avoid any 
misunderstanding, let me emphasize that this association is in its 
formative stages and does not as yet have a membership rol!. The 
association is being formed by a group of boating enthusiasts who 
are concerned, as you are, with the problems presented by the rapid 
increase in the use of outboard boats. Boating safety is the keystone 
of our service program. A great deal of research and liaison with 
both users and industry has already been conducted by our group, 
and we feel we may have some grasp of the outboard problem which 
might be of aid to you in this current study. 

This committee is to be congratulated in undertaking this study at a 
time when the problems of pleasure boating regulation can still be 
dealt with logically, after intelligent study, rather than waiting until 
the inevitable crowding of our waterways might make controls appear 
mandatory without the time and means for proper airing of the prob- 
lems involved. 

As the economy expands and automation and present social forces 
increase leisure time, it is realistic to forecast 10 million pleasure boats 
or 50 million persons using the waterways within the next 10 years. 
Any legislative action taken now should be done with this future ex- 
pansion in mind. 

We have followed these hearings closely and with a great deal of 
interest. There has been, up to this time, no testimony from witnesses 
representing only outboard users, who comprise over 80 percent of the 
United States pleasure boaters, and yet we find ourselves in general 
agreement with the majority of recommendations already proposed. 
For example, we echo previous testimony to the effect that common- 
sense cannot be legislated. We believe that it can be developed 
through education and strongly urge expansion of the activities of the 
Coast Guard Auxiliary in this field. An increase in the funds made 
available to this volunteer organization is in our opinion the most 
prudent single Federal expenditure that could be made to reduce boat- 
ing accidents. 

et me inject that we certainly are aware of the United States Power 
Squadrons’ work in the educational field also, and failed to mention 
them primarily because we don’t feel that their program necessarily 
applies to the majority of outboard users. 

NOBA also is in accord with establishment of basic equipment re- 
quirements for outboard craft, especially life preservers, running 
lights for night operation, and fire extinguishers when boat construc- 
tion so warrants. We favor standardization of the rules of the road 
(pilot rules) to afford uniform practices throughout the Nation. We 
envision these ends being accomplished by enactment of a model code 
to serve as a guide for all the States. 

There are similarities in pleasure-boat regulation comparable to 
motor vehicle regulation in the various States. The joint committee 
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approach used by the Public Roads Administration in standardizing 
traflic-control devices is a fine example of the effectiveness of this 
method. The confusion experienced by a pleasure-car operator when 
attempting to obey traffic signs in various States has been reduced to 
a minimum by this cooperative approach. We feel that pleasure boat- 
ing regulations can be effectively standardized in this same manner. 

‘We have only one major point of divergence from recommendations 
already made. NOBA is not in agreement with the proposals to have 
Federal licensing and/or registration of small boats and operators. 
First of all, we question the good to be gained by such a tremendous 
and expensive undertaking. ‘Admiral Richmond has already pointed 
out that the net results of licensing would be questionable. The 
presence of an authorized patrol is, in ‘the end, the answer to enforcing 
boating regulations. We believe a license and/or registration will do 
little to reduce the number of violators. 

A major oil company has given us the following approximate break- 
down of the geographical location of outboards in the United States. 


Outboards 
DI, I = ais sande eee hat eet em eb tiiwshnimee tin 2, 000, 000 


a in Cer at nn eee en 1, 000, 000 
TO Cy I SU lease bec eek ite een ores 500, 000 
Lower Mississippi Valley and Florida________-_-_~ isa icll sing ARE BEM 1, 000, 000 


4, 500, 000 

The oil company’s records also indieate that 70 percent of the fuel 
sold to outboard users was at automobile gas stations with only 30 
percent being sold at dock facilities. 

Because of the large numbers of outboards present in inland States, 
it seems entirely possible to us that up to 50 percent of outboards in 
use may not come under Federal jurisdiction and, therefore, Fed- 
eral licensing and registration may not be the desired means of con- 
trol and indentification. 

NOBA recognizes that in congested areas small-boat registration 
is desirable but strongly subscr ibes to the already established system 
of State registration. According to a Coast Guard tabulation sub- 
mitted to this committee last January, 13 States already have regis- 
tration programs. It appears to us to be an encroachment on States 
prerogatives and customs as well as needless expansion of Federal 
activities and expenses to establish a Federal registration system for 
small craft. 

We believe that the projected increase in number of boats in use 
necessitates State and local enforcement. As an example, Lake Min- 
netonka in Minnesota, a typical inland boating center, is presently 
effectively patrolled by 20 deputy sheriffs at a nominal cost to tax- 
payers. For the Coast Guard to duplicate this patrol at an estimated 
cost of $5,000 per man would amount to the sum of $100,000 for per- 
sonnel alone. Multiplied on a national basis, cost of adequate Coast 
Guard policing appears prohibitive. 

We picture the future role of the Federal Government and the 
Coast Guard relative to small pleasure craft in most geographical 
areas as being that of an advisory and mediation body for authorized 
State and local enforcement agencies. We believe the Coast Guard’s 
physical operations should be limited eventually to educational and 
rescue work insofar-as these craft are concerned. In order to facili- 
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tate and finance local enforcement, the various States should have the 
right to register small craft under their jurisdiction. We hope this 
committee will consider the development of a model code as a means 
of standardizing registration requirements among the various States. 

As a final observation, we are aware the committee is severely ham- 
pered by the lack of reliable small craft accident statistics upon which 
to base corrective legislative action. We would like to suggest the 
committee to consider delegating to a specific Federal agency the re- 
sponsibility of developing detailed data in this area as a means of 
assuring factual material in the years ahead. 

Let me thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to appear be- 
fore this committee. You have created a healthful atmosphere in 
which the various segments of the boating public and industry can air 
their opinions. As the facilities of the National Outboard Boating 
Association expand we may be able to be of some help to you. Please 
call on us at any time. 

Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Lewis, I want to ask you one question right here. 
How far has your organization expanded? You say you have no 
membership. Do you have other States that are working in this pro- 
gram with you, or is it just a local Washington organization ? 

Mr. Lewis. We have a program with a projected membership of 
50,000 members in 5 years. It is a national organization. 

Mr. Garmatz. How many States are you in now? 

Mr. Lewis. As I say, we are in no States insofar as having actual 
paid-in members. We have two representatives in the State of Florida 
who are part of our group. Otherwise it is local. 

Insofar as the actual principals of the association are concerned, we 
have in the process of forming this association, traveled extensively 
over the country; been in Chicago, Minnesota, Florida, all the New 
England States, contacting various organizations to get their opin- 
ions and to find out what our potential is. 

Mr. Garmatz. How long has this organization been in effect. 

Mr. Lewis. We started about 8 months ago. 

Mr. Garmatz. I was wondering about the background. I am not 
being critical. 

Mr. Lewis. What I wanted to point out in the beginning is that we 
are in the embryonic stages of organizing. There is somewhat of a 
similarity between ourselves and the problem that you are investigating 
here. 

This outboard problem is new, and we feel that there is need for an 
association such as ours to bind the loose ends together. You see, it 
will be strictly a member organization. 

Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Byrne. 

Mr. Byrne. I have no questions. 

Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman. 

Do you get some financial assistance from the manufacturing phase 
of the industry ? 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir. We were very tempted to in the beginning but 
we find that, to run our own show, we must do our own financing. In 
other words, we have purposely kept away from any funds that might 
carry an obligation with them. 

Mr. Auten. It is in no sense a trade organization ¢ 
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Mr. Lewis. It is in no sense a trade organization. That is right, Mr. 
Allen. 

Mr. Auten. We have had some evidence that some of these small 
boats which are extremely small with outboards take off and go on the 
high seas rather indiscriminately. Do you have any opinion as to 
whether the Coast Guard should have the authority to prohibit some 
of these vessels going out into what is obviously a hazardous and un- 
safe circumstance? 

Mr. Lewis. I almost feel that I am restating words that have already 
been said. It is almost too restrictive because of the situation that 
exists. For instance, in the bay a condition may exist that is satis- 
factory and an hour later the condition would preclude a boat from 
being where it was. In other words, the weather can change so fast 
and so rapidly that the agency having that power would have to almost 
be restrictive on the boating public to protect themselves. 

Mr. Atten. That is quite right. There is a parallel of the highway 
patrol prohibiting the use of a snow-covered road, particularly for 
vehicles with no chains. That is a sort of parallel. 

Mr. Lewis. That is a parallel except that in that case there are only 
at the most a few hundred people involved. 

Mr. Auven. You have not been on Highway 40. 

Mr. Lewis. Well, possibly. We are getting pretty used to being 
regulated on the highway, and one reason boating is so popular today 
is It is a means to get away from all this regimentation that we are in. 
[ would hate to see thousands and thousands of people down in the 
bay or any place else and have a flag go up on a Sunday morning say- 
ing, “There is going to be a storm this afternoon. Therefore, you 
can’t go out.” Then, particularly if the storm didn’t come, I am 
afraid we would really be in a very difficult situation. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you. 

Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Ray. 

Mr. Ray. I have no questions. 

Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Maruiarp. I have no questions. 

Mr. Garmatz. Counsel. 

Mr. Drewry. Someone asked this question the other day: What is a 
yacht ? 
~ What is an outboard as far as your organization is concerned? Are 
you primarily after the smaller type, or are you concerned in taking 
in anybody who uses an outboard or outboard power, even though it is 
a cruiser ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. Insofar as our association is concerned, we, of course, 
consider anyone who uses outboard power and, if they use twin out- 
hoard power, for instance, they are still members that we would like in 
our association. Insofar as this written statement is concerned, we 
have tried to point out that, as we project this problem 10 years hence 
that there are millions and millions and millions of the small outboards 
probably of the under-16-feet variety that we are talking about licens- 
ing here and registering and so forth, and it becomes a tremendously 
complex problem. It has taken almost 40 years to get around to 
taking a look at the Registration Act of 1918. If we were to make a 
move here that didn’t take into contemplation this growth that we 
foresee in the next 10 years of doubling the number of boats in the 
water, the effects could be very bad. 
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I don’t personally see how the Coast Guard can have the facilities 
to police and register this great number of boats, and in this area we 
are talking about the smaller boats, under 16 feet, class A. 

Mr. Drewry. I have one other question. Iam a little unclear as to 
how we would go about having a model code which would not be en- 
forceable at the Federal level by the Federal Government. 

In your reference to Lake Minnetonka, you refer to the 20 deputy 
sheriffs that are there. Assuming that Lake Minnetonka is one of 
the navigable waters of the United States, and I do not know about 
that, would you have any objection to having the Federal respon- 
sibility concurrent with the State responsibility with enforcement to 
be carried out just as it is at the present time if enforcement authority 
were delegated to the State enforcement officers ? 

Mr. Lewis. That sounds logical. I feel that getting into all the 

ramifications in this short statement would be more confusing than 

anything. What we are trying to say is that, if local policing is 
going to be done, local licensing should be considered from the stand- 
point of enforcement having a geographical breakdown that you could 
handle this thing physically i in and from the standpoint of financing 
it. If we have Federal licensing or regulation of boats, we take away 
the States’ most obvious sort pe pdb. to establish this police force 
we are talking about. 

Mr. Drewry. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Garmatz. Do you have anything else? 

Mr. Lewis. That is all. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Garmatz. Thank you for your appearance here as a witness 
this morning. 


We have now the statement of the chairman with the request that 
it be read into the record. 
Mr. Drewry. The chairman’s closing statement reads as follows: 


The hearing today concludes, for the time being, the Washington portion of 
the study undertaken by this committee to determine the necessity or desirabil- 
ity of additional Federal legislation to regulate, in the interest of safety, pleas- 
ure boating in the United States. 

At the beginning of these hearings, I commended the National Association of 
Ingine and Boat Manufacturers and the Outboard Boating Club of America 
for their frankness and honesty of approach in recommending a congressional 
study of the regulatory needs of recreational boating. I wish to repeat that 
feeling. I further stated that we on the committee would conduct the study 
with open minds in a completely objective manner. This I believe has been 
done. 

Speaking for myself—because the committee as a whole has not discussed 
conclusions—I feel that on the basis of the testimony received to date from 
the Coast Guard and industry groups, I must agree with the statement made 
by one industry spokesman, that the need for some additional Federal legisla- 
tion is “fairly evident,” in order to keep this popular family sport a safe one. 
I am still openminded on exactly what is required at the Federal level, but I 
feel that a remedy must be found for the situation that exists today whereby 
any person can go and buy a motor-driven pleasure boat, put it in the water 
and drive off, without having to give any evidence that he or she has even 
elementary knowledge of safe boat operation and basic safety regulations. 

I say again that neither I as an individual, nor this committee, has any intention 
of restricting recreational boating, but I doubt very seriously if anyone will come 
before this committee at future hearings to be held in boating centers of this 
eountry, and contend that the situation I have just outlined is proper and 
conducive to safe boating. 

We look forward to hearing from all interested groups throughout the country, 
especially the States’ representatives, who are faced with similar problems on 
the State level. Their experience and advice can be of great value to us in our 
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efforts to set a basic Federal pattern of regulation which the States may follow 
with similar and uniform laws. 

We are fully conscious of both the importance and magnitude of the problem 
under study. We intend to take all the time necessary to do a thorough and 
constructive job, but we hope we will be able to make a full report to the next 
Congress for further study or action. 

We intend to hold further hearings at boating centers around the country 
following the adjournment of Congress. These centers will include the Great 
Lakes, the Pacific coast, the North and South Atlantic coast areas, the gulf coast, 
and the western rivers. I am unable to make a definite announcement as to the 
specific dates and places at this time, but our plans in this regard will be released 
at an early date. 

On behalf of the committee I would like to express my great appreciation for 
the time, effort, and interest of all of those who have testified on this important 


subject, and others who have offered helpful suggestions to the committee and 
the staff. 


Mr. Garmatz. Is there anything further before the committee? 
If not, we will stand adjourned. 
(The following information was gathered for insertion.) 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES,, 
COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D. C., October 10, 1956. 
Re regulation of small craft under the maritime laws of Canada, England, 
France, the Netherlands, and Norway. 
Mr. JoHN M. Drewry, 
Chief Counsel. 


DEAR Mr. Drewry: The summaries set forth below were prepared from mate- 
rials submitted by the Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress. 
Because of the difficulty in obtaining information on the subject of this memo- 
randum it should be understood that the aforementioned summaries are not 
intended to represent complete analyses of the laws of the several countries 
reported upon. 

CANADA” 


The Canadian Shipping Act provides that the master, owner, managing owner, 
or one of the managing owners of every vessel 

(a) Employed in or owned for the purpose of fishing, trading, or carrying loads 
of any kind: or 

(b) Exempted from the laws relating to measurement and registration shall 
take a license from the chief officer of customs at some port or place in Canada. 
The act also empowers the Governor in Council to make appropriate regulations, 
Those decreed at the time of this writing appear in substance as follows: 


Minor waters navigation regulations 

Minor waters are described as inland waters including internal lakes, rivers, 
and streams. A civil fine, not exceeding $200 is imposed against persons, upon 
Summary conviction, who drive or operate recklessly or in a manner or at a 
speed that is dangerous to navigation or to life or limb on the minor waters. 


Small vessel licensing regulations 


The owner is required to obtain a license for the operation of any vessel not 
exceeding 10 tons which is permanently or temporarily equipped with a detachable 
motor of 10 horsepower or more. Every licensed vessel is required to have its 
license and custom port numbers painted on each bow and on the stern in letters 
at least 3 inches high. Failure to obtain a license or to mark as required is 
punishable by fine not exceeding $100. Licenses may also be obtained by vessels 
exempt from the provisions of this regulation. 


1 Source: Revised Stats. of Canada 1952, vol. I, ch. 29, pp. 845-1420, as amended by 
1—2 Elizabeth II, ch. 20, May 14, 1953. Statutory Orders and Regulations, Consolidating, 


1955. 
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ENGLAND” 


Except for pleasure boats for hire, there is no national law which is designed 
to regulate or identify small pleasure craft in England. If the latter category 
of small craft are regulated, it is accomplished purely on the local level or under 
private auspices. 

Under English shipping laws, “urban authorities,” as defined therein ,are 
empowered to license the proprietors of pleasure boats and vessels for hire, 
and the boatmen or other persons in charge thereof. These local authorities 
are also empowered to make bylaws for regulating the numbering and naming of 
such vessels and boats, the number of persons to be carried therein, the mooring 
places, the fixing of rates for hire, the qualifications of such boatmen or other 
person in charge, and for securing their good and orderly conduct while in charge. 
Licenses may be granted upon such terms and conditions as the local authorities 
may think fit. Provision is made for their suspension and revocation in the 
public interest. 

FRANCE * 


In France, the owner of any pleasure boat or motorboat of 20 tons or under, 
on which no professional crew is employed, must obtain a card for sailing. The 
only craft excepted from this rule are sport motorboats of 2 tons or under, 
which may dispense with all papers. The card requirement referred to above 
is for identification purposes only. 

Vessels, including pleasure boats, which are engaged in commerce, pilotage, 
towage, and which employ professional crews, must obtain a muster roll. 


NORWAY * 


In Norway, ships and vessels are regulated under three separate laws. They 
are: The law on the registration of ships, the law on the regulation and marking 
of small vessels, and the law on the registration and marking of fishing craft. 
Under the small vessels law, vessels and boats with or without decks which use 
mechanical power, and which are privately owned and are used in Norwegian 
coastal waters, shall be registered and marked as provided therein. Under this 
law, vessels usually propelled by outboard motors are included. However, small 
passenger-carrying vessels, which have a passenger certificate, are exempt. 

The registry required by this law is administered by the local police authori- 
ties of each province, who act as registrars. A central registry is kept by the 
Ministry for Industry, Handicraft, and Shipping, the latter office being em- 
powered to issue appropriate regulations to carry the act into effect. 

The license or certificate to operate is actually a copy of the registration form. 
The owner, user, or manager is required to submit the name and kind of ship, 
year built, material of hull, measurements, make of engine, number, horse- 
power, year built, name and address. Violation of the statute is punishable by 
fine. The vessels subject to it are not inspected for seaworthiness, as in the 
ease of larger vessels. Special laws are in force for fishing vessels. 


CHARLES F’. WARREN, Assistant Counsel. 


*Source: Public Health Act, 1875, C. S. S. S. 172 (Halsbury’s Statutes of England, zd 
edition, vol. 19, p. 80) ; Public Health Acts Amendments Act, 1890, c. 59, 8S. 44 (Halsbury, 
bag p. 189) ; Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 1907, c. 53, S. 94 (Halsbury, vol. 19, 
pp. —4). 

® Source: The law of April 1, 1942; order of June 22, 1951; J. O. June 30. 

*Source: Law on the registration and marking of small vessels of December 3, 1948. 
ag ae rc March 21, 1952 (Norwegian Laws 1682-1952). Norsk Lovidende 1952, 
o. 15, pp. 371-— 
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(Catherine 8S. Corry, Economics Division, November 9, 1956) 
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INTRODUCTION 


Regulation of the automobile by individual States came about as a gradual 
process progressing at different rates throughout the country, according to the 
extent to which the motor vehicle was used. The systems of motor vehicle laws 
which govern our driving today grew not according to plan but in response to 
the problems which the automobile created. In order to understand the early 
regulations, which form the basis for our present laws, we must consider the dif- 
ficulties encountered during an era in which motor vehicle registrations in- 
creased from 8,000 in 1900 to 9,239,161 in 1920.7 The introduction of this new 
mode of transportation created a revolutionary impact on American life, and 
our State vehicle laws are largely a reflection of the public’s attitude toward 
and acceptance of this innovation. 

In the early 1900’s the American automobile was regarded by most people as 
an unusual contraption capable of attaining high speeds, but of no general, 
practical value. The motor vehicle attracted attention because of its rarity and 
its noise, but the public attitude was one ranging from curiosity to contempt. 
Only the mechanically minded or the sportsmen of the day fooled with such a 
dangerous plaything, and their use of the motor vehicle was regulated by the 
individual towns. 

With the production of the first low-price car by R. E. Olds, however, more 
Americans could afford to buy the automobile, and gradually its advantages 
came to be appreciated rather than ridiculed. To be sure, public conservatism 
and fears delayed adoption of the motor vehicle, but once it had been accepted 
by the mass market, the growth of the automobile industry was assured. 

As the automobile came into general usage, it became impossible to leave 
regulation with the individual municipalities, the motorist met with conflicting 
motor laws in the towns through which he passed, and the resulting confusion 
made State regulation imperative. 

The earliest State motor laws generally had 1 of 2 major provisions. In the 
first place, they often required registration of the automobiles in order that 


2 Automobile Manufacturers Association. Automobile Facts and Figures, 35th edition, 
1955. Detroit, Automobile Manufacturers Association, 1956, p. 21. 
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the States could keep track of these menaces and would have some basis for 
identifying them. In the second place, speed limits were set for these motor 
vehicles, with many States setting different limits for city and country travel. 
All of these early regulations treated the automobile as the unusual method of 
transportation in an era of horse carriages, and there were extensive regulations 
ordering motor vehicles to slow down or stop where there was danger of 
frightening a horse. 

As automobile traffic increased, more States came to adopt the registration 
and speed regulations. In addition, existing regulations were broadened in 
some instances to cover requirements for adequate brakes and lights, stopping 
at the scene of an accident, and operator’s licenses. Most States also had 
minimum age limits for operating motor vehicles. 

By 1920 all the States had motor-vehicle laws, and the States were embarking 
on a general program of improving their highway systems. Realizing that the 
automobile required greater expenditures on the roads, the States had begun 
to tax the motor vehicles, and registration fees no longer covered only the 
service charges. -A few States had begun the practice of driver’s examinations, 
and with more cars on the road, headlight glare had become a safety problem, 
subject to State regulation. By this time control of the automobile rested al- 
most exclusively with the States with laws prohibiting local regulation, and 
as interstate travel had become quite common, the States had adopted reci- 
procity provisions. Speed limits had increased appreciably, although they 
were still low by today’s standards. On the whole, the State laws of 1920 con- 
tained the fundamentals of the present highway codes and furnished a sound 
basis for further developments. 

The history of the early State regulation of the automobile is closely con- 
nected with the rise in importance of the motor vehicle. For this reason the 
development of State automobile law will be considered in the context of the 
conditions of the period. 


EARLY EFFORTS AT STATE REGULATION 


I. The development of the automobile 


It is impossible to set any one date in history as the commencement of the 
automobile era, as throughout the 19th century there were many inventions 
which made possible the creation of this motor vehicle. As in the case of most 
great innovations, many inventors working on the basis of previous findings 
were responsible for the gradual development of the automobile. Much im- 
portance must, however, be given to the achievements of Emile Levassor, a 
Frenchman of the carriage firm of Panhard & Levassor, who has been given 
eredit for producing the first automobile.* 

In 1885 two Germans working independently, Carl Benz and Gottlieb Daimler, 
had invented vehicles whica were propelled by internal-combustion, hydrocarbon 
motors. Benz used his engine on a tricycle, however, while the Daimler vehicle 
was in effect a motor-propelled bicycle, or as it is known today, a motorcycle. 
Following these inventions, Benz in particular developed his motor vehicle as a 
four-wheeled car, and many have regarded him as the inventor of the automobile. 
Nevertheless, it was Levassor who developed the automobile as we know it today. 
Unlike Daimler and Benz, who achieved fame in their development of the gasoline 
motor, Levassor was primarily interested in the construction of the vehicle itself. 
Using the Daimler engine, in 1892 Emile Levassor produced his Panhard motor 
vehicle. This vehicle has been described by Merrill Denison as follows: 

“Notwithstanding its now-comic appearance, the 1892 Panhard was the first 
vehicle in which power generated by an internal-combustion engine, mounted at 
the front of a rigid frame or chassis, was transmitted to the rear driving wheels 
by means of the now-familiar arrangement of clutch, gearbox, differential gear, 
and transverse axle.‘ 


During the first half of 1894 Panhard and Levassor made 90 of these cars with 
the Daimler motor, and the commercial manufacture of the automobile was thus 
begun.’ 

The invention of the automobile, it can be seen, took place almost exclusively 
in Europe, and it took some time for the innovation to take hold in the United 


2Denison, Merrill. The Power To Go. New York, Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1956, p. 58. 
* Tbid., pp. 56-59. 


* Ibid., p. 58. 


® Doolittle, James Rood. The Romance of the Automobile Industry. New York, the 
Klebold Press, 1916, p. 19. 
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States. Europe was better prepared for the automobile for several reasons. In 
the first place, its system of roads was much better developed and connected the 
large centers of population. Second, it had a supply of skilled mechanics, and 
its industries were more advanced in the production of steel. Finally, in Europe 
there was more of a market for the automobile. The existence of an upper class, 
which could afford to buy this machine, made possible its sale as an expensive 
luxury or as a toy for rich lovers of sport.° 

In the United States the first gasoline automobile was built by J. Frank Duryea, 
of Massachusetts, in 1893. Following the successful operation of this automo- 
bile, several inventors, including Elwood G, Haynes, Charles Brady King, and 
Henry Ford, made gasoline-propelled motor vehicles of different models. In 
1895 national attention was directed to the performance of these vehicles by 
America’s first motorcar race held by the Chicago Times-Herald between Evans- 
ton and Chicago. Only two cars finally completed the race which was won by a 
Duryea motor wagon driven at a speed of about 5.05 miles per hour. In the 
late 1890's the first sale of a gasoline automobile was made, and in 1902 the 
American Automobile Association was organized.’ The number of gasoline auto- 
mobile makes had increased to about 50 by 1898; but although for the year 1900 
4,192 motor vehicles were manufactured,’ the automobile industry had shown 
no indication of the growth which it would later experience. 

The adaption of the European-influenced automobile to the American market 
was largely the work of Ransom Olds. Olds, who during the early 1890’s had 
produced a steam car, began production of his gasoline automobiles in 1897. A\l- 
though by 1900 he had sold 400 automobiles, a large number in that day, he had 
losses of $80,000. As a result, in 1901 he constructed a less expensive model 
selling for $625 rather than for his previous price of $1,250. In 1901 he sold 425 
of these cars, but in 1902 he sold 2,500, and by 1903 his sales had risen to 4,000 
Oldsmobiles, The production of Old’s cheaper car coincided with the improve- 
ment of the quality of automobiles in general and the resulting willingness of 
the public to try them. By 1903, there were 32,920 passenger cars registered in 
the United States,” and such makes as the Cadillac, the Buick, and the Ford 
were on the market for the first time.” 


Il. Early attitudes toward the automobile 


At the present time when the automobile is so commonly accepted and taken 
for granted as part of our everyday life, it is difficult to comprehend the appre- 
hension with which the automobile was first greeted. An early court case de- 
scribes the automobile as follows: 

“Its use as a vehicle for traveling is comparatively recent. It makes an un- 
usual noise. It can be and usually is made to go on common roads at greater 
velocity—at a speed many times greater than that of ordinary vehicles hauled 
by animals ;,and beyond doubt it is highly dangerous when used on county roads, 
putting to great hazard the safety and lives of the mass of people who travel on 
such roads in vehicles drawn by horses. Fearful accidents to persons driving 
animals which are frightened into unmanagable terror by automobiles are of 
common occurrence.” 

It was only natural that the first regulations of the automobile were to restrict 
their use. Many city ordinances regulated the operation of this motor vehicle, 
often restricting its use in certain parts of the town. For instance, in 1899 no 
automobiles could be driven in Boston’s parks between 10 a. m. and 9 p. m. because 
they caused frightened horses to run away.” Even after the volume of traffic 
had increased to such an extent that State regulation was necessary, some per- 
sons continued to feel that automobile driving should be restricted. In Con- 
necticut in 1903 a bill, H. B. 50, was introduced in the legislature to restrict auto- 
mobile travel to the main streets of the State’s towns. Guideposts were to be 
erected to guide the motorists, and if the cars disregarded the regulation and 


®* Denison, pp. 28-31. 

7 Automobile Manufacturers Association. A Chronicle of the Automotive Industry in 
America 1893-1949. Detroit, Automobile Manufacturers Association, pp. 1-10. 

* Denison, p. 100. 

* A Chronicle of the Automotive Industry, p. 7. 

1” Automobile Facts and Figures, p. 21. 

" Kennedy, E. D. The Automobile Industry, The Coming of Age of Capitalism’s Favorite 
Child. New York, Reynal & Hitchcock, 1941, pp. 18-30. 
__4 Re Berry, 147 Cal. 523, 82 Pac. 44, 109 Am. St. Rep. 160. (Quoted in Davids, Berkeley, 
ce 138 of Motor Vehicles. Northport, Long Island, N. Y., Edward Thompson Co., 1911, 
pp. 10-11.) 

8 Cleveland, Reginald M., and S. T. Williamson. The Road Is Yours, the Story of the 
Automobile and the Men Behind It. New York, The Greystone Press, 1951, p. 273. 
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traveled on other county roads, they were to be subject to a fine of from $50 to 
$100. This proposal was, however, reported unfavorably and rejected by the 
legislature.” 

By 1903, with the surge in automobile manufacture and ownership, most 
people came to realize that it would be impossible and impractical to restrict 
the use of this vehicle. The States attempted to regulate its use for safety 
reasons and for the purpose of securing some State control of its operation, but 
they did not try to prohibit its use altogether. They realized that the automo- 
bile had come to stay, but they had no set of precedents to apply in its regula- 
tion. Because the States’ experience had been only with the slower traffic of the 
horse carriages, their regulation of the automobile was often unrealistic and 
outdated.” 

Nevertheless, as has been mentioned above, early State laws contained two 
regulations which with certain changes are in force in our States today. These 
are registration and the use of State speed laws. As the number of automobiles 
increased, the States felt the need of keeping track of the cars. Although a regis- 
tration fee was imposed in many States, this fee only covered the cost of adminis- 
tration. The purpose of the registration was to provide a means of identification 
of those motor vehicles which were involved in accidents or violations of the law. 
The fact that the operator knew his car was registered also served as a check on 
his driving carelessness and made him pay greater heed to the laws. One of the 
major reasons that the automobile was so frightening was the relatively great 
speeds it could attain. In a situation in which the majority of the traffic was 
horsedrawn and the public was uneducated as to safety measures, the establish- 
ment of speed laws was essential.“ The fact that these vehicles could travel so 
easily from one part of the State to another made speed regulation a State rather 
than a local problem. In connection with these early regulations, it is interesting 
to note that in Connecticut in 1903 certain of the automobile legislation was con- 
sidered by the committee on public health and safety rather than by the Com- 
mittee on roads, bridges, and rivers.“ This seems to indicate that the immediate 
eoncern of the States was the safety problem rather than the development of a 
long-range transportation policy. 


IIT. 1901 automobile laws of New York and Connecticut 


Probably the earliest State motor law was passed in New York State in April 
1901. This law had both registration and speed limit provisions. Section 1 con- 
tained a provision which differed markedly from later laws which tried to restrict 
local regulation. It specifically provided that such regulation as that by the 
counties could exist, stating: 

“The board of supervisors of any county may adopt ordinances regulating the 
speed of automobiles or motor vehicles on the highways or streets of such county, 
outside the limits of cities.” * 

The law then went on to state, however, that municipalities could not require 
automobiles to travel at less than 8 miles per hour within the built-up sections 
of the towns or slower than 15 miles in other sections. These provisions appeared 
not to apply to New York City. In addition, section 2 stated that motorists could 
not drive in the State “at any speed greater than is reasonable and proper, having 
regard to the traffic and use of the highway, or so as to endanger the life or limb 
of any person.” ” Thus, the New York State law imposed a general speed regula- 
tion, although it did not establish any specific limit. 

Section 2 also provided for registration of automobiles or motor vehicles. The 
owners of cars were to file with the secretary of state their names, addresses. 
and a description of their motor vehicles. They were also to pay a $1 registra- 
tion fee and were to receive a certificate. No special licenses would be required 
for the operation of the automobiles but the owner was to display his initials on 
the back of the car.” During 1901 under this registration provision. the State 
collected $954 in revenue from licenses.” 


14 Connecticut House Journal, January Session, 1903, pp. 125, 566. 

% International Chamber of Commerce, Highway Transport Committee, American Section. 
Report. Washington, American Section of the International Chamber of Commerce, 1925, 
p. 17. 

6 Davids, pp. 39, 58—59. 

™ State of Connecticut. List of Bills, Etc., For Public and Private Acts Reported Upon 
by Committees of the General Assembly, 1903, Revised to End of Session. Hartford, Conn., 
Press of the Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co., 1903, pp. 152, 153. 

18 New York Assembly Journal, 124th sess., 1901, vol. 4, p. 3737. 

2® Tbid., p. 3739. 

*® New York Assembly Journal, pp. 3737-3740. 

= Cleveland, p. 275. 
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The New York law of 1901 also required that motor vehicles have brakes, horns, 
and lamps. The cars were to stop if necessary when they approached frightened 
animals on the road.” 

In 1901 a motor vehicle law was passed in Connecticut. which although not 
providing for registration, contained more specific speed limits. The substitute 
for H. B. 100, which was passed by the legislature in May, established a speed 
limit of 12 miles per hour within city limits and 15 miles per hour outside. In 
addition. the cities were prohibited from passing any ordinance restricting motor 
vehicle speed, and existing laws on the subject were to be of no effect. The 
towns could, however, grant permits for the use of certain public roads.” 

The Connecticut law also dealt with the problem of the automobile’s effect on 
horses, and as in New York State the automobile war largely responsible for 
preventing accidents. The provision, which is very similar to those inserted later 
in other State motor laws, read: 

“Upon meeting or passing any vehicle drawn by a horse, the person having 
charge of the power of such motor vehicle shall reduce its speed. and, if the 
horse drawing said vehicle appears to be frightened, the person in charge of said 
motor vehicle shall cause said motor vehicle to come to a stop.” ™ 

In 1903 the Connecticut Legislature passed two bills. H. B. 175, which provided 
for the registration of motor vehicles with the secretary of state and the display 
of a C and a numbered certificate from the secretary by the car owner, and 
H. B. 173, which changed the speed limit.” Kansas and Kentucky passed speed 
laws in 1908 and 1904. respectively. Both these laws contained rather general 
speed limits and permitted considerable local regulation. They had provisions 
dealing with automobile equipment and with the frightening of horses.” The 
speed of motor vehicles was aiso regulated in Illinois by an act passed in May 
1903.” 

STATE REGULATION AS OF 1906 


I. Automobile production 


During the period following 1908. production of motor vehicles increased from 
11,235 in 1903 to 33,200 passenger cars and 800 trucks and buses in 1906.*% The 
Oldsmobile was still enjoying great popularity, although with the departure of 


Olds in the 1904-5 period it began production of a more expensive car and its 
sales fell. The Buick, after a slow start, finally came into its own under the 
management of William Durant with its sales increasing from 673 in 1905 to 
2,295 in 1906. During the 1908-6 period the Cadillac was quite successful as a 
low-priced car of high quality, and Henry Ford had begun his climb to fame. 
Producing both a high-priced and a low-priced car at this time,” by 1906-7 Ford 
was making almost one-sixth of the United States passenger cars and trucks.” 


In the luxury car field the Packard Motor Car Co. was beginning to realize 
profits from the sale of cars to richer families. 

By 1906 the gasoline engine had shown that it was better suited for the pro- 
pulsion of the automobile than either the electric or the steam motors. The 
automobile was beginning to displace the horse as a method of travel, but the 
cars of this period were almost all open and not very well suited to winter 
weather." In 1905 public enthusiasm forthe motor vehicle was shown by the 
running of the first Glidden tour. Thirty-five cars participated in this endurance 
test which covered 870 miles, extending from New York City to Bretton Woods 
and then returning to New York by a different route.” In 1906 there were 108,- 
100 motor vehicles under private ownership in the United States.” 

The rapid growth of motor travel in America is illustrated by the 1905-06 
biennial report of the Connecticut Highway Commissioner, which stated: 

“It is astonishing how popular motoring has become in our State and, in 
fact, all over the United States * * *. The use of the automobile, it must be con- 


= New York Assembly Journal, op. cit. 

*3 Bills, Connecticut Legislature, 1901. Substitute for H. B. 100, File No. 336. Con- 
necticut House Journal, January Session, 1901, p. 911; Connecticut Senate Journal, Janu- 
ary Session, 1901, p. 891. 

-* Connecticut House Journal, 1901, p. 911. 

* List of Bills, 1903, p. 153. 
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ceded, will grow rapidly and as automobiles have come to stay, the use of the 
roads by this class of vehicles will form a very large part of the traffic over the 
highways of the State.” * 


IT. Speed limits 


In 1906 one of the principal concerns of the States was the contre] of automobile 
speed. By this time the general movement toward State regulation had begun, 
motivated by the concern over safety and also by the need for registration. The 
Congressional Record reports considerable discussion of the problems of speed 
regulation in 1906, and a brief summary of congressional action for the District 
of Columbia will serve to illustrate the efforts which were being carried out by 
many individual States. 

On March 8, 1906, the House Committee on the District of Columbia favorably 
reported H. R. 16384, a bill which established speed limits within the District. 
The District police had previously set up speed regulations which were effective 
as law, but the District Commissioners felt that congressional sanction was 
needed, They reported that in the year 1905 there had been between 400 and 500 
arrests for violations of the police regulations and of these, 246 had been for 
breaking the speed limits. Fifteen persons had been arrested twice, 4, three 
times, and 2 persons had been arrested four times for speed violations. The 
District Commissioners and the House committee both felt that imprisonment 
should be authorized as a punishment in certain cases.” 

On the floor of the House of Representatives, most of the opposition came from 
Congressman Frederick Gillett, of Massachusetts, who stated: 

“IT cannot see what objection there is to letting a horse or an automobile go as 
fast as you please when you have got the road all to yourself.” ” 

Congressman Gillett admitted, however, that he was not opposed to speed 
regulations with a fine, since, although the law was disregarded by most persons, 
it served a valuable purpose in case of an accident. He recognized that imprison- 
ment might be necessary in dealing with some reckless drivers, but if imprison- 
ment were imposed, the provisions of the law would have to be made more reason- 
able. Congressman Gillett especially objected to the provision which set a speed 
limit of 4 miles per hour for cars rounding corners.” 

Congressman Thetus W. Sims of Tennessee on the other hand felt that if 
drivers were accustomed to breaking the law, imprisonment was even more 
necessary. If there were any fault with the proposed bill, it was that it was 
too lenient.” Congressman Sims then pointed out the necessity of adequate 
speed restrictions. His statement is interesting to note here because of its 
similarity to the warnings heard today and because of its indication that the 
problem of the reckless driver was of primary importance as early as 1906. 
Congressman Sims stated: 

“These beautiful streets and pavements, the prettiest in the world, are inviting 
to the pedestrian and inviting to the horse-drawn vehicle, but because of the 
recklessness of a few people, of a few individuals, the entire city has been 
inade, at least in a measure, dangerous to pedestrians and to horse-drawn 
vehicles. * * * Some autoists seem to think that the streets are made for them 
and for nobody else. When they come to a crossing they do not slow down. 
They blow a horn to scatter the pedestrians and run over them if they do not 
get out of the way. It is shown that by the mechanical contrivance of these 
machines they are easily stopped. It certainly is and ought to be the duty of 
any self-respecting lady or gentleman to stop the machine instead of making old 
and young flee for their lives.” ® 

H. R. 16384 was passed by both the House and the Senate and on June 29, 
1906, became Public Law 361. It established speed limits varying from 4 to 20 
miles an hour according to the section of the District and the driving conditions. 
lor the second violation within a year, the court could at its discretion imprison 
the offender rather than levy a fine, and on the third offense both a fine and 
imprisonment were required.” 
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At the time at which the District law was passed, nine States, Alabama, Con- 
necticut, Illinois. Maine, Missouri, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and 
Vermont, had motor-vehicle codes which provided for imprisonment as an alter- 
native to or in addition to a fine for speed-limit violations.” Many States had 
by this time passed speed laws, such as those of Tennessee, which set a limit of 
20 miles an hour, and of Pennsylvania, which stated its speed limit as 1 mile in 
6 minutes in cities and 1 mile in 3 minutes outside the corporate limits.“ Other 
States such as Florida had regulations similar to the early one in New York 
State, which prohibited “a rate of speed than is reasonable and proper * * *”* 
Ill. The New Jersey law of 1906 

The antomobile code passed by New Jersey is particularly interesting to 
examine as it contained probably the most comprehensive State regulation in 
1906. Many of its provisions are typical of other State regulations, while some 
seem much advanced of the period and were later adopted by other legislatures. 
Typical of the period were provisions requiring certain equipment on the auto- 
mobiles, such as “a plainly audible signal trumpet,” 2 lamps and 1 red light of 
specified power depending on the time of day, and adequate brakes. The use 
of chains on most roads was prohibited except where there was at least 1 inch of 
snow or ice,“ and the law also stated: 

‘Every motor vehicle must have devices to prevent excessive noise, annoying 
smoke and the escape of gas and steam, as well as the falling out of embers or 
residue from the fuel.” “ 

As in most States, the New Jersey law required registration of all motor 
vehicles and a structure of speed limits was established. The general limit was 
set at 1 mile in 3 minutes. The code prohibited driving while intoxicated and 
racing or driving on bets on public roads. In case of an accident, the driver 
was to stop and give his name, address, registration number, and so forth; local 
communities could not restrict the use or speed of motor vehicles.* 

In addition to these provisions, however, the New Jersey law had regulations 
which were unusual at the time. In the first place, the registration fee was 
graded according to horsepower. Motor vehicles of higher horsepower had to 
pay larger fees, thus paying for the greater share of wear they caused upon the 
roads. Such a distinction was not introduced in other States until much later. 
Secondly, the New Jersey law stated that no one could drive without a license, 
unless under a written learning permit. Even more unusual, all drivers had to 
pass an examination before they could receive a license.“ Such an examina 
tion was to include “a test of the knowledge on the part of said person of such 
portions of the mechanism of automobiles as is necessary in order to insure the 
safe operation of a vehicle of the kind or kinds indicated by the applicant.” * 
Although by 1920 many States required chauffeur’s or operator’s licenses, even 
at that time few States had made provision for driving examinations. 

As interstate travel increased the problem of State reciprocity arose. States 
which were located between large centers of population often served more as a 
thoroughfare between these centers than as a place of travel for their own resi- 
dents. In order to make these out-of-State residents pay for some share of the 
costs of the roads and also to relieve their own tax burden, some of the States 
required nonresidents to make certain payments to the States through which 
they traveled. New Jersey had one of the most extreme of these laws. It 
required every nonresident who drove in New Jersey, no matter for how long, to 
file a registration paper with the secretary of state and to pay the same registra- 
tion fee as that required of residents. For vehicles of 30 horsepower or more this 
fee amounted to $5. In addition, the nonesident had to file a legal instrument 
designating the secretary of state as his lawyer on whom proceedings for damages 
or other action arising from his driving in New Jersey would be served.” In 
later years more attention was given to this problem of the obstruction of inter 
state driving, and the States began to adopt reciprocity provisions. 
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IV. Road problem 


The State governments faced not only the problem of controlling the operation 
of automobiles but also the problem of maintaining adequate roads for the 
increased traffic. In 1906 the magnitude of the problem was just beginning to 
be understood, and although little had been done to correct it, the States had 
begun to give aid to the local communities. State aid to highways was begun 
in 1891, and in 1895 three States, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Connecticut 
had State-aid provisions. The rapidity with which this program advanced can 
be seen by the fact that as of 1906 22 States had placed certain highways under 
State supervision or were giving financial assistance. This movement began in 
the bicycle era before introduction of the automobile, and it should be noted 
that although the automobile was largely responsible for its advance, the reads 
even before the automobile had not kept pace with national growth.” 

The automobile, however, made the need for better roads a necessity and 
added to the problem by its wear on the roads. The Connecticut highway com- 
missioner in his 1905-06 report stated: 

“It is safe to say * * * that our roads have shown more wear on the surface 
during the past 2 years than for any similar period since the commencement 
of macadam construction in this State.” ™ 

The report explained that in the summer when the roads were dry, the iuw 
construction of the speeding automobiles created a draft which scooped up loose 
material in the road. When the screening top was removed, horses or other cars 
hit into the uncovered stones, dislodging them and making it easier for further 
road destruction.” The commissioner pointed out that as of 1906, 4,000 licenses 
were being issued to motor vehicles in Connecticut, but although these owners 
paid a $2 fee, this was only a nominal charge and did not total much in income 
to the State. The commissioner then pointed out that although the people of 
Connecticut did not wish to burden automobile owners, it seemed necessary that 
they would have to contribute something for the repair of the roads.” 


STATE REGULATION AS OF 1909 
I, Automobile production 


The steady rise in popularity of the automobile continued and increased during 
the years 1906-9. In 1907, indeed, the profits of the Ford Motor Co. amounted 
to more than a million dollars.“ At that same time, however, Ford was having 


difficulties of another nature. In 1879 a New York lawyer, George Baldwin 
Selden, had applied for a patent on the automobile. His application covered all 
gasoline-propelled motor vehicles, although Selden himself never constructed any 
type of car. Selden managed to hold up the granting of his patent by making 
constant changes in his application, and the patent was finally granted in 1895. 
Issued at such a late date, this patent affected the construction of automobiles up 
to 1912, the very period in which the automobile industry was being created and 
entering its first phases of expansion. For a while no suits for infringement were 
started under the patent, but in the early 1900’s the Electric Vehicle Co., the 
holder of the patent at that time, brought suit against Alexander Winton. Win- 
ton agreed to a consent decree, and in later years other manufacturers acqui- 
esced in the validity of the patent by forming the Association of Licensed Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers which, operating under the patent, paid royalties to the 
Electric Vehicle Co. Ford, however, remained outside this group, and in 1903 
the Electric Vehicle Co. and Selden sued him for patent infringement. In 1909 a 
court decision found the Selden patent valid, and Ford was found guilty of in- 
fringement. Nevertheless, Ford continued production without payment of any 
royalties, whether back ones or otherwise.” 

At this time the Ford Co. was in the front of automobile production. The year 
before the famous Model T had been introduced to the market. The simplicity 
and low price of this car appealed to the imagination and the pocketbooks of 
inany people, who previously had not considered buying automobiles. The pro- 
duction of this car assured the popularity of the Ford for many years.” 
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A second major development of the 1906-9 period was the formation of the 
General Motors Co. in 1908. In 1908 General Motors secured Buick and Oldsmo- 
bile, and in 1909 Cadillac was added to the company.” Under the leadership of 
Durant, General Motors sales in its first year amounted to $29,029,875." Although 
Ford was definitely the most important company at this time, the formation of 
General Motors was to be of great importance in the future. 

In 1909 the Hudson Motor Car Co. was organized, and each year many new 
automobile makes were placed on the expanding market. The great majority 
of these companies had only a shortlived success, however, and the period is 
marked by the rapid turnover of automobile manufacturers, a fact which appar- 
ently did little to deter new entrants in the field. 

In addition to the increase in production, the quality of the automobiles im- 
proved. For instance, in 1908 such features as the Stewart speedometer and the 
use of left-hand steering were introduced to the automobile industry. As of 1909 
automobile ownership still rested with only a very small proportion of the popu- 
lation, but its expansion had continued to such a point that in that year 123,990 
passenger cars and 3,297 trucks and buses were being produced,” and motor ve- 
hicle registrations totaled 312,000.” 


II. Motor vehicle laws in general 


As of 1909 all but 10 of the States and 2 Territories, Arizona and New Mexico, 
had adopted motor vehicle laws. Although the laws of these States varied 
greatly in extent and content, there was a certain degree of similarity in them. 
Most States provided for the registration of automobiles, generally with the sec- 
retary of state. This registration was to be made annually and a fee was usual- 
ly required. In most cases this fee was the same for all vehicles. Following 
registration, the registration numbers were to be displayed on the automobiles. 
Although the laws provided that all cars were to be registered, manufacturers 
and dealers could usually procure one general registration number. 

In many of the States a license was required as a means of identification of 
the driver, but the driver did not have to take an examination. In the few in- 
stances where an examination was required, the unlicensed learner could drive 
if accompanied by a licensed driver. A great number of the States required 
licenses only for chauffeurs, who often had to wear special badges while 
driving. 

Automobiles were required to have good brakes and horns. In many States 
they needed mufflers, and differing numbers and strengths of lamps were re- 
quired for evening and night driving. 

With the coming of the automobile, the States had to include in their motor- 
vehicle code certain general driving standards known as the rules of the road. 
Automobiles could drive in the middle portion of the road, but upon meeting 
another vehicle they were to “seasonably turn the same to the right of the cen- 
ter of the traveled portion of the highway,’™ in order that the two vehicles 
could pass without collision. When motor vehicles wished to pass slower-travel- 
ing vehicles moving in the same direction, the faster car was generally to pass 
to the left. In Michigan and North Carolina, however, the overtaken vehicle 
had its choice of turning either to the right or the left.” 

Upon meeting horses, the drivers of motor vehicles were to exercise special 
care to avoid frightening the animals. They were to slow down or stop if neces- 
sary, and if the driver of the horse-drawn vehicle was to make the signal, they 
were even required to turn off their motors. 

Most of the States had speed laws which provided for a speed reasonable 
under the circumstances. Some of these States also set general or specific speed 
limits, and in other instances they designated a certain speed which would be 
taken as prima facie evidence of violation of the law. In 1909 a speed of 20 
miles per hour was generally about the highest limit. 

There were, in addition, many other typical regulations. Most States pro- 
vided that if a nonresident driver was from a State which required registration, 
he did not have to register in the State if he were to be there for only a short 
time. Drivers of motor vehicles were to stop immediately if they were in- 
volved in accidents and give their name, address, and such other information 
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as the police desired. In order to drive an automobile, a driver had to have the 
owner's permission, and there were often regulations prohibiting persons from 
tampering with automobiles. Age requirements, generally of 16 or 18 years, 
were set for driving. It was illegal to drive when intoxicated. Driving in 
races or on bets was prohibited. In most States the local communities were not 
allowed to make restrictive or conflicting laws. Punishment for violation of 
the State codes was generally a fine or in severe cases imprisonment. Licenses 
were sometimes revoked in cases which involved reckless driving. Many State 
codes stated that the automobile laws were not to prevent private suits for 
damage.” 


IIT. Specific State laws 


The provisions stated above were typical of the majority of State laws in 
1909. Nevertheless, many of the States had other regulations, which should be 
noted as indicative of the period. 

The Maryland law in 1909 contained a provision which seems to show that 
public acceptance of the automobile was not yet universal. Section 138 stated: 

“Any person who shall, without authority of the person in charge thereof, climb 
upon or in any automobile, whether while the same is in motion or at rest, or 
hurl stones or other missiles at the same, or at the occupants thereof, or who 
shall, while such motor vehicle is at rest and unattended, sound the horn or other 
signaling device, or attempt to manipulate any of the levers, the starting crank, 
brakes, or machinery thereof, or set said vehicle in motion, or otherwise damage 
or interfere with the same, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor * * *,”" 

The New Jersey law of 1906 had been somewhat modified as of 1909 in relation 
to nonresidents. Nonresidents, residing in States which required registration 
of motor vehicles and the display of vehicle identification, could obtain special 
licenses from the commissioner of motor vehicles at a fee of $1, which would be 
good for driving in New Jersey for 4 periods of 2 days each or for 1 period of 
8 days during 1 calendar year. The New Jersey code also recognized the safety 
obligations of carriage drivers as well as automobiles, by requiring horse-drawn 
vehicles to display lights in the evenings and at night.” 

In 1909 the Massachusetts code contained several unique provisions, some of 
which were merely in advance of the period. A Massachusetts Highway Com- 
mission had been created, and the commissioner was authorized to appoint 
inspectors and examiners. These officials were to aid in the enforcement of 
the law by exercising many of the powers of constables and police officers, 
including the power to arrest motor-law violators. The examiners were also 
to investigate the causes of accidents, and if there was a fatal accident, the 
commission was to suspend the license of the driver of the automobile pending 
further investigation.” Automobile manufacturers and dealers in Massachusetts 
were required to keep extensive records of all automobiles which left their places 
of business. This included data on the registration number, the license number 
of the driver, and the times when the car was taken and returned. In addition, 
the Massachusetts code had a provision permitting organization of insurance 
companies to insure against death, injuries, or property damage caused by 
automobiles.” 

Among other regulations in effect in 1909, the District of Columbia police regu- 
lations provided for examinations for drivers’ licenses which “take into considera- 
tion the phyiscal qualifications of the applicants for such employment.”* In 
Illinois there was a law against any person other than the car owner, such as the 
chauffeur, taking bonuses or discounts for car supplies or work done on the car. 
Violation of this provision was a misdemeanor, subject to a fine of not more than 
$200.” In the Minnesota Code of 1909 the commencement of our present license 
plate system can be seen. The law stated that the color of the registration marker 
would be changed every year.” 
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STATE REGULATION AS OF 1913 


I. Automobile production 

The 1910-13 era can be characterized as the period of great expansion of the 
Ford. Although other car companies increased their sales during this period 
and made significant developments, it was the Ford Co. which predominated and 
its leadership which increased the popularity of the automobile. In 1911 the 
Selden patent case was finally resolved with a United States circuit court of ap- 
peals reversing the 1909 decision of the lower court. The circuit court ruled 
that although the Selden patent was valid, it applied only to the Brayton 
type of engine and Henry Ford was thus not guilty of patent infringement.” 
During this period the model T was creating a new market, and new production 
methods were needed to meet the demand. The Ford Co. met this challenge by 
introduction of the techniques of mass production. Using simple standard 
parts, which could easily be interchanged, the company created an assembly 
line which increased efficiency and decreased the time of production.” In 19138 
Ford was turning out 1,000 cars a day,” and its automobile production increased 
from 18,000 in 1910 to 168,000 in 1913." As the rate of production increased, the 
price of the model T was continually being lowered. 

Among other developments of the era, 1911 saw the formation of the Chevrolet 
Motor Co. under the guidance of Durant who had left General Motors and the 
concentration by the Studebaker Corp. on the manufacture of gasoline-engine 
cars. In that same year the first 500-mile Indianapolis Speedway race was held, 
and the winning car contained as an innovation, a rearview mirror. Not only 
was Henry Ford interested in the standardization of parts, but the standardiza- 
tion committee of the Society of American Engineers was also studying this 
problem. In 1911 the Cadillac incorporated an electric starter, developed by 
Charles F. Kettering, an introduction which not only increased the ease of 
driving but also permitted more operation of motor vehicles by women who no 
longer faced the problem of cranking. Formal recognition of the infant auto- 
mobile industry was also made at this time with the appearance of the first 
automobile securities on the New York Stock Exchange.” 

James R. Doolittle reports that as of 1910 automobiles were being introduced 
into rural life. This date coincides with the era of the model T Ford, which 
because of its simplicity, its reliability, and its low price appealed especially 
to the American farmer.” The general acceptance of the automobile at this 
time can be seen in the statement of Berkeley Davids, who in 1911 wrote: 

“Motor vehicles have established themselves in the public estimation, and in 
the more progressive communities a person may operate one of a proper character 
and in a proper way without incurring legal liability.” ™ 


IT. Motor-vehicle laws in general 


By 1913 all the States except Louisiana, Nevada, Oklahoma, and Wyoming, 
had general motor-vehicle laws. Most of these laws contained both registration 
and speed-limit provisions, although some States were still adopting these regu- 
lations. The State laws were usually enacted piecemeal, and although some 
States were continually passing amendments, certain of the laws had remained 
unchanged since the early 1900's. 

In the majority of States registration was still carried out under the secretary 
of State, but in some States such as Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Rhode Island, there were commissioners of motor vehicles. The 
registration fees were charged annually, and may of the States had begun to 
abandon the fixed fee in favor of one graded according to the car’s horsepower. 
These license fees ranged in amounts to as high as $40 for vehicles over 50 horse- 
power in Idaho and for vehicles over 60 horsepower in New Hampshire. The 
States were increasingly furnishing the number tags for registered cars. 

sy this time many of the States required licenses for chauffeurs, but in only 
a few were there examinations for these drivers. Only New Jersey, Rhode 
Island, and New Hampshire required examinations for all drivers, although in 
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the District of Columbia, Maine, and Vermont there were optional examinations. 
Where licenses were required, a fee was charged for them. 

Many States permitted nonresidents to drive in their State provided they had 
their home State licenses. Reciprocity laws were also being enacted at this 
time, which provided that if the nonresident’s State granted similar provisions 
to their residents, the nonresident would be permitted to drive in the State 
without payment of any special license fee. As of 1913 local communities were 
restricted in their automobile regulation except where there was strict State 
control.” 


Ill. Specific State laws 


A few specific State laws are worthy of note here. In Maryland the act of 
April 5, 1910, contained a section intended to restrict pranksters and persons dis- 
approving of automobiles from injuring these motor vehicles. The section 
read: 

“No person shall knowingly throw or place, or cause to be thrown or placed, 
on or upon any highway or bridge, any tacks, nails, wire, scrap metal, glass, 
crockery or other substance injurious to the feet of the persons or animals, or to 
the tires or wheels of vehicles, including motor vehicles.” 

Another concern along somewhat similar lines was felt in the District of Co- 
lumbia, which was facing the problem of automobile theft. Letters printed with 
a report of the Senate Committee on the District of Columbia in 1913 stated that 
between March 15 and May 14, 1912, 29 cars had been stolen in the District of 
Columbia and many of these had been damaged. A letter from Clarence R. Wil- 
son, United States Attorney of the District, stated: 

“The stealing of automobiles in this District, or at least the temporary appro- 
priation thereof, for ‘joyriding’ has become so prevalent that I deem it a matter 
of great importance that the law as it now stands should be amended so as to in- 
flict severe penalty. The maximum penalty for taking a motor, where there is no 
proof of an intent permanently to convert the same to one’s own use, is now 6 
months.” 

Mr. Wilson urg sed that the penalty for stealing automobiles be the same as that 
for grand larceny.“ The problem of automobile stealing was not restricted to 
the District but was beginning to be felt in many parts of the country. In 1912 
lists of missing cars were being published.” 

Among other State laws which had unique provisions were the Delaware law 
which granted family licenses for an $8 fee, and the Pennsylvania code which 
required an examination before persons under 18 could get a special license.” 
Two New England States, Massachusetts and New Hampshire, made sure their 
license fees for nonresidents would not detract from their tourist trade. Non- 
residents could secure special licenses at half rate during the months of July, 
August, and September.” 

STATE REGULATION AS OF 1917 


I. Automobile production 


The automobile industry during the 1914-17 period was greatly influenced by 
World War I. World War I provided a test for the merits of the automobile and 
was responsible for the rapid growth of automobile manufacture. In the 1910-14 
period, production of motor vehicles had increased; a great amount of this in- 
crease reflected the rise in popularity of the model T Ford. The industry as a 
whole had grown but not at a fast rate. During the war years. however, there 
was a general expansion. In 1914 Ford had 48 percent of the market in pas- 
senger cars; by 1917 this had decreased to 42 percent. This drop did not repre- 
sent a decline in Ford’s business but rather a rise in production of other com- 
panies.” Passenger-car production in the United States increased from 548,139 
in 1914 to 1,745,792 in 1917." While the war in Europe was being fought, activity 
in the economy as a whole increased and the automobile industry was one of the 
chief benefiactors. The firms produced not only cars, but also those implements of 
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war for which the automobile-making skills could best be adapted. In the war 
effort itself, the motor vehicle proved its reliability. With the crowding of the 
railroads, the country discovered the indispensability of trucks in carrying essen- 
tial war goods. In the Army mobilization was being introduced as the troops 
made use of trucks and ambulances. Although manufacture of automobiles fell 
off somewhat during the years of American fighting in the war, the early war 
years were a period of rapid expansion.” 

Among other developments of this era were Ford's establishment of a $5 a 
day minimum wage, a revolutionary concept at this time, and the commencement 
of the manufacture of the Dodge in 1914." During these years the Ford remained 
practically the sole important car in the lower-price field with only the new 
Chevrolet attempting to compete with it. In the $650 to $1,500 price range the 
Willys-Overland, Buick, and Studebaker were among the leaders, while the 
Cadillac, Chalmers, Hudson, and Oakland made more expensive cars. In the 
even higher price range of over $2,500 the Packard and the Pierce-Arrow led 
the field.* 

The period of 1914-17 is an important one in automobile history. Merriil 
Denison has pointed out how gradually and without notice the change in the 
automobile’s function from a luxury to a necessity had begun.” James R. Doo- 
little, writing in 1916, recognized the significance of the automobile in displacing 
the horse, stating: 

“There is not the slightest doubt that the horse as an economic element in 
transportation is passing. * * * The end of the carriage horse is definitely in 
sight. The use of the horse in the cities has narrowed to delivery work and 
freight transfer.” ™ 

The automobile had by 1917 at last in large measure proved itself both in terms 
of its performance and in terms of public demand. The remarkable 20th cen- 
tury growth of the automobile was well under way, and in 1916 when total motor 
vehicle registrations amounted to only 3,617.937," we find Doolittle making this 
statement, the truth of which was soon evident: 

“On the basis of the figures given it would appear that the United States 
affords a market for 6 million automobiles at present, and when the ideas em- 
bodying improvement and economy are further developed, the sales field may 
be increased beyond that level.” ” 


II, Highways and taration 


As the ownership of the automobile increased and spread throughout the rural 
areas, the need for a good road system became more widespread and more press- 
ing. The demands of World War I made apparent the shortcomings of the roads 
built for horse traffic, and throughout this period the great advances in the qual- 
ity of the automobiles could not be fully appreciated, because the quality of the 
roads on which they had to travel was so outdated. 

By this time most of the States realized that poor roads were a major deterrent 
to the automobile, and as of 1916, 39 of the States had State highway commis- 
sions. Total spending for all States on highways had increased from $2 million 
in 1904 to $43 million in 1912, and it was estimated that in 1916 at least $225 
million had been spent.“ In this same year a most significant development oc- 
curred when the Federal Government realized its obligation to maintain an ade- 
quate highway system. Under the Federal Aid Road Act of 1916 about $75 million 
was authorized for the Federal aid highway system. These Federal funds had 
to be matched by the States on a 50-50 basis.” 

Although the Federal aid authorized under the 1916 act was a help in main- 
taining the country’s most important roads, the highway problem remained for 
the most part a State responsibility. In the early days of the automobile, the 
States attempted to improve their highway systems through their general tax 
levies. It soon became obvious that the automobile required so much expenditure 
for road improvements and construction that in order to raise the necessary 
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revenue, the general tax would be very high for the populace. Therefore, the 
States began to adopt bond issues for road construction. As road maintenance 
and improvement was also a problem the States, following the principle that 
the automobile as the major cause of road wear should pay for the benefits it 
received, subjected the motor vehicle to special taxes.” The trend toward raising 
registration fees and grading them according to horsepower has already been 
noted. In addition, in most States the automobiles were subject to personal- 
property taxes, and in some States the taxes were ad valorem. Municipalities 
could impose additional taxes in Connecticut, Maine, and Kentucky, and in Dela- 
ware taxes could only be levied by the counties or towns. The registration fee 
was considered in lieu of all taxes in Idaho, Iowa, and New York, and in 
Pennsylvania and Vermont the automobile was not subject to a tax. Despite 
these exemptions, however, the automobile was in most parts of the country 
subject to taxation.” 

Ill. Reciprocity 

The problem of the out-of-State driver was an important one in the period 
before 1920. At first there was no restriction on nonresidents driving in the 
States, but the States soon discovered that they had no method of control oar 
these vehicles, especially in connection with their observance of the traffic 
laws. As the need for roads mentioned above became essential, many States 
started to charge nonresidents fees in order that they would pay for some of 
the wear which they caused on the highways. The New Jersey act of 1906 
was an extreme example of this type of action. These laws were, nevertheless, 
difficult to administer, as is illustrated by Doolittle’s report that, in 1911, 600 
nonresidents of New Jersey were found to have given the wrong addresses to 
State officials.” In addition, the laws discriminated against those persons who 
traveled in other States for only a few days. As interstate travel increased and 
the States came to realize that although they were gaining revenue from non- 
residents, their own residents were suffering from similar laws in other States, 
many of the States dropped these provisions. Although some of the States 
permitted nonresidents to travel in the State for a certain number of days per 
year, provided they had their own State’s licenses, many of the States adopted 
reciprocity provisions. These provided that the States would permit nonresidents 
from States which had similar provisions for out-of-State drivers to travel in 
their State without paying special fees.” By 1916, except for Oregon, South 
Carolina, and Tennessee, which had no provisions on the subject, automobiles 
could generally travel unrestricted throughout the country.’ The only exception 
was Maryland, which although it granted reciprocity for the States, would not 
do so for the District of Columbia. 

Congress, in 1917, considered a bill which imposed a graduated annual license 
tax on motor vehicles in the District of Columbia. An amendment to this bill, 
which was introduced by Senator Reed Smoot, of Utah, raised the question of 
Maryland’s reciprocity provisions. Although the reciprocity question had been 
largely solved at this time, it is interesting to note the debate carried on in Con- 
gress, as it illustrates the position of States which had considerable nonresident 
traffic. The Smoot amendment read: 

“Provided further, That motor vehicles, owned or operated by persons not 
legal residents of the District of Columbia, but who shall have complied with the 
laws of the State of their legal residence requiring the registration of motor 
vehicles or licensing of operators thereof and the display Of identification or 
registration numbers on such vehicles, and which identification numbers shall be 
displayed on such motor vehicles as provided by the laws and regulations of the 
District of Columbia, while used or operated within the District, shall not be 
required to be licensed or registered or bear other identification numbers under 
the laws and regulations of the District, if the State in which the owner, or 
operator of such motor vehicles, has his legal residence extends the same privilege 
to the motor vehicles owned or operated by legal residents of the District of 
Columbia.” * : 
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Thus, although the amendment did nothing to relieve the discrimination which 
District residents met in Maryland, it provided that Maryland would be the only 
State subject to the license fees so long as Maryland kept its law unchanged. 

The two Maryland Senators, Senators Blair Lee and John Walter Smith, 
argued that the provision of the Maryland law singling out District residents 
for special fees was entirely just. Although Maryland was not a small State 
with a large proportion of through traffic, its reason for enacting this legislation 
was very similar to that of those States. It felt it would not gain from any 
reciprocal arrangement with the District, because whereas the District only 
maintained a few miles of street, Maryland had to keep up many miles of road 
used by people from the District. Senator Smith pointed ont: 

“It [District of Columbia] has a very contracted area, with very short mileage. 
The !)istrict of Columbia has a population of about 350,000 people that use our 
roads, which we have spent $25 million in building and which we are now taxing 
ourselves to the amount of $800,000 to $1 million a year in keeping up. We feel 
that if the people of the District of Columbia use these roads as we use them, 
which they do to a very great extent * * * if they abuse those roads and tear 
them up, they ought to help pay for them, as we do.” 

Despite the arguments of the Maryland Senators, most of the Senate appar- 
ently felt that Maryland’s discrimination against the District was wrong, espe- 
cially for those residents who only traveled in Maryland a few times a year. The 
Smoot amendment, although not correcting the situation, was passed by the 
Senate by a vote of 32 yeas, 21 nays, and 43 not voting.“ On March 3, 1917, the 
bill containing the amendment became Public Law 375. 


IV. The safety problem 


One of the principal reasons for enactment of State automobile regulations was 
to insure the safety of the populace, both pedestrians and drivers. Although the 
laws were intended to reduce accidents, however, no comprehensive study of the 
causes of highway accidents appears to have been made during the early years. 
As time passed, the quality of the individual automobile improved, but the 
safety problem became an important one because of poor roads and the remark- 
able increase in the number of automobiles. In the 1914-17 period we find the 
first positive efforts to discover the causes of accidents and to use these findings 
to correct the situation. In 1916 a campaign to make automobile driving safer 
was carried out by the Safety First Federation.. Even more important were 
the safety efforts of the State of Massachusetts. 

As has been mentioned above, Massachusetts had for some time been carrying 
out accident investigations under its automobile code. In 1916 the State made 
quite an extensive investigation of the accidents on file in the hope that determi- 
nation of the causes would help in accident prevention. Under the Massachu- 
setts law, all accidents involving property or personal injury had to be reported 
to the commission. In 1916 there were over 16,000 of these reports, of which 
85 to 90 percent pertained to accidents “of a very trivial nature.” The commis- 
sion recommended the filing of reports only in cases where there were fatalities 
or serious injuries so that more time could be devoted to the study of the worst 
accidents.’ The number of accidents investigated in Massachusetts had increased 
from 241 in 1909 to 1,470 in 1916. Of these, the number of fatal accidents 
reported had risen from 54 to 301." These figures are probably indicative of the 
rise in the number of accidents in other populous States over these 7 years. 

In commenting on the cause of these accidents, the commission stated : 

“The highways are too narrow for the traffic, and the corners and curves are 
especially dangerous and should be widened and improved, and all persons should 
be prevented by law from making existing conditions any worse than they now 
are by erecting any new structures obstructing the view on such corners or curves 
in the county districts.” ° 

It found that most of the accidents in the State occurred at night. Contrary 
to current popular belief, however, few of these accidents were caused by intoxi- 
cation and most of the accidents did not result from excessive speed, i. e., over 


or 


-»> miles per hour. In a large number of the cases the pedestrian was found to 
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be at fault, and 205 of the 675 accidents investigated could have been prevented 
by persons other than the driver. Many accidents were caused by the operators 
taking chances and a few resulted from defective motor vehicles. In 1916 alone 
1,387 operating rights were revoked or suspended.® 

Another summary of accident causes was made by Lee K. Frankel in 1917. 
Basing his findings on the experience of the Travelers Insurance Co., he reported 
that the greatest cause of accidents numerically was cranking. This cause was, 
of course, later eliminated by improvements in the construction of the auto- 
mobile. Following cranking as the most important causes were collisions, acci- 
dents suffered in repairing automobiles, and accidents encountered while “skid- 
ding or ditching, entering or leaving the car, and operating.” Pedestrians 
also caused accidents, but Frankel felt the basic cause of the accident problem 
was traffic congestion.” 

Frankel made several recommendations for improving highway safety. He 
felt drivers should be made to show that they knew how to drive and were 
familiar with the mechanism of their cars. Speed laws should be enforced 
strictly, and possibly pedestrians should be arrested to teach them of their 
safety responsibilities. The number of safety zones for pedestrian crossings 
should also be increased, and Frankel stressed the importance of safety educa- 
tion for children. Among other remedies Frankel suggested the improvement 
of the quality of automobiles and of roads and the possibility of one-way 
streets.” 

V. Other regulations 


In the early days of automobile regulation by the States, the general motor 
vehicle laws applied to common carriers as well as to automobiles. It soon 
became evident, however, that the operation of these motor vehicles for hire 
created special problems and required more specific regulation. In 1914 Pennsyl- 
vania placed these trucks and buses under the control of the public service com- 
mission’s regulation, and by 1923; 22 States had adopted similar controls.” 
The regulation of common carriers is an important field of State law and its 
existence should be noted here, but discussion of the subject lies beyond the 
scope of this paper. 

In 1917 several State laws were distinguished for the severity of certain of 
their regulatory provisions. In Kentucky, if a person tampered with a motor 
vehicle without the owner’s consent, he would be penalized by from 2 to 5 years’ 
imprisonment in the penitentiary. The State also contained a provision requir- 
ing employers to report intoxication of their chauffeurs to the board of automo- 
bile examiners. In Arizona if a driver left the scene of an accident without 
giving his name and address, he was subject to a fine of $500 and 2 years in 
prison. If it were the second offense, the punishment was 5 years in the peni- 
tentiary.“ Ohio’s law stated that the penalty for intoxication was a $100 fine 
and 6 months’ imprisonment.” 


STATE REGULATION AS OF 1920 
I. Automobile production 


With the entrance of the United States into the World War, the expansionary 
trend of the early war period was reversed. The automobile industry turned 
to the manufacture of military weapons, and passenger-car production decreased 
appreciably in 1918. Bernard Baruch, head of the War Industries Board, con- 
sidering the automobile a “nonessential,” planned to stop passenger-car construc- 
tion after 1918, but the end of the war intervened; an excise luxury tax was 
also placed on the automobile. Despite the curtailment of production, the auto- 
mobile industry did not suffer losses because of an increase in the price of cars. 
With the end of the war, this upward trend in automobile prices continued, and 
the automobile manufacturers took part in the postwar boom of 1919.” In this 
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year 1,651,625 passenger cars were produced,” and the industry was the second 
largest in America in value of products.” Because of the increased demand for 
their cars, the firm engaged in considerable overexpansion while continuing 
to raise their car prices. As a result, in late 1920 the automobile industry suf- 
fered its first depression. Although the country provided a good automobile 
market, the firms had borrowed too much to build larger facilities and their 
scheduled production was based upon inflationary conditions. Among the com- 
panies hit by the 1920 depression were Willys-Overland, General Motors, and 
Ford.” 

During the war period motorists stopped driving on Sunday in order to save 
gasoline, and in 1918 there were no races at the Indianapolis Speedway. General 
Motors continued its expansion at this time, acquiring Chevrolet in 1918 and 
establishing the General Motors Research Corp. in 1920.. In 1919, Henry Ford 
bought out the minority stockholders of the Ford Motor Co., making it a family 
concern.” As of the beginning of 1920 there were 6,679,133 passenger cars regis- 
tered in the United States,” which amounted to approximately 1 car for every 
3 miles of road or for every 14 people.” About 90 percent of the cars made in 1919 
were open models.” 


IT. Motor-vehicle laws in general 


The American Automobile Association Touring Board has summarized the 
legislative action of the States in revising their automobile laws immediately 
prior to 1920. It stated: 

“All motor-vehicle bills introduced during recent legislative sessions were cen- 
tered about a few fundamental subjects. For instance, measures to increase the 
annual registration fees for motor vehicles appeared in every State. Antitheft 
measures were given serious consideration by nearly all the States and in one 
form or another were adopted by nine States. The licensing of motor-vehicle 
operators, the charging of license fees and the charging of still more fees for 
the annual renewal thereof were also common topics for legislative action. Size, 
weight, and speed restrictions, the necessity of providing motor vehicles with 
certain equipment and regulations for the operation of motor vehicles came in 
for much discussion and attention.” * 

By 1920, annual registration was required in ali the States except Minnesota 
where the registration was done triennially. Fees were graded according to the 
principle that those vehicles which caused the most wear on the roads should pay 
most for their costs. In 31 States registration was done on the basis of motor- 
vehicle horsepower, while weight was the determining factor in Nebraska, Nevada, 
South Carolina, Washington, West Virginia, Delaware, Idaho, and Iowa. In 
Michigan both horsepower and weight were considered, and the value of the 
vehicle was of importance in Oklahoma, Colorado, and New York. One set tax 
for motor vehicles remained in only five States, Arkansas, Kansas, South Dakota, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota.” The publication of the motor-vehicle register was 
found of value in certain States. When the Connecticut Motor Vehicle Depart- 
ment had to forego publication of its list in 1917, it received complaints from such 
interests as insurance agencies and statistical bureaus, which made extensive use 
of the register. In addition, the publication was important for enforcement 
purposes.” 

As it is today, speed was one of the principal concerns of State automobile 
regulation. The Connecticut Commissioner of Motor Vehicles stated in 1918: 

“Speeding, classed as one phase of reckless driving, has been the one form 
of automobile offense, more than any other, at which enforcement has been 


directed by officials in the past and especially since the formation of the 
Commission.” ” 
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In 1920, the State speed limits were generally 25 or 30 miles per hour. Kansas, 
however, permitted a speed “reasonable and proper, not over 40,” while such 
States as Maine, Maryland, and West Virginia had a 35-mile limit. In five 
States, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Utah, no specific speed 
was set as a general limit, but the rate was to be “reasonable and proper.” 

By 1920, most States required licensing of chauffeurs but in relatively few 
were operators licensed or examinations required. Nevertheless, the States 
were gradually coming to adopt driving examinations. As has been mentioned 
above, in most States nonresidents were exempt from the local registration for 
the period granted by the visitor’s State, usually an entire year or a fraction 
thereof.” 

Theft of cars had become quite a problem in the 1918-20 period. The Auto- 
mobile Abstract & Title Co., of Detroit, reported that the annual loss in stolen 
ears amounted to more than $10 million. In 1918, in Chicago there were 2,611 
ears stolen, while for the same year there were 2,639 car thefts in Detroit, 866 
in Boston, and 1,451 in Seattle. Although motorists were spending money for auto- 
mobile locks, it was easy for a thief to place trucks under the wheels and cart 
off the cars. In order to correct this situation, the company proposed a bill 
for the State legislatures whereby the automobile abstract of title would have 
to be furnished to the buyer when a car was sold.” A good proportion of the 
States had by 1920 enacted provisions intended to meet the stolen-car problem. 
In such States as Colorado and Oklahoma automobile theft was a felony, while 
in Kansas it was grand larceny. Several States made car-theft punishable by 
imprisonment, such as the Michigan statute which established a penalty of from 
1 to 10 years imprisonment. In addition to the specific State laws for car steal- 
ing, other States imposed fines and imprisonment for taking cars without the 
owner’s consent, for defacing serial numbers, and for buying or selling cars 
with a defaced number. In such States as Colorado and Pennsylvania garages 
had to keep records of the cars which they serviced. 

In the early days of automobile regulation, State laws contained provisions 
that motor vehicles must have a certain number of lamps of specified strengths. 
In later years as traffic increased, the use of these car lamps created a safety 
problem. By 1920, 38 States had passed laws intended to reduce the glare from 
headlights. In some States, nonglare lights were required, while others made 
dimmers obligatory or required dimming in certain places. There were restric- 
tions on spotlights and on the height at which rays could be projected. In Cali- 
fornia and Connecticut, headlights had to be approved by the motor vehicle 
departments.” 

In 1919, Oregon attempted to meet the problem of rising highway costs by 
imposing the first tax on motor fuel, a tax of 1 cent per gallon. Three other 
States, Colorado, New Mexico, and North Dakota, also imposed motor-fuel taxes 
in 1919. This source of revenue made those who most used the highways pay 
for their costs, and it enabled the States to get some revenue from nonresident 
drivers. Although only four States had adopted this tax by 1920, all the States 
and the District of Columbia were using it by the end of 1929." 


CONCLUSION 


In examining the growth of State motor-vehicle laws in the early days of the 
automobile, it is evident that they were characterized by a general trend. When 
the automobile was initially introduced, the States had to act quickly and with- 
out precedents to control its operations. As the automobile became established 
as a popular and beneficial means of transportation, regulation was reoriented 
to accept the automobile and to form a rational system for dealing with the 
problems which motor traffic created. Although the 48 State legislatures devel- 
oped their motor-vehicle codes at different rates and in different manners, it has 
been possible to point up the general developments which occurred in the different 
periods of automobile production. As regulation grew, the uniformity in motor 
codes became more marked. Although even today we find widely differing pro- 
visions in our State laws and are attempting to achieve uniformity in an effort 
to realize the full benefits of the 1956 Highway Act, in 1920 a start toward uni- 
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formity had been made. In that year the American Automobile Association 
stated : 

“Uniformity in the motor-vehicle laws of the several States is gradually being 
attained, and there is now much similarity in the fundamentals of the various 
statutes. Certain standards are being evolved which commend themselves in 
simplifying the law and making it nore workable and consequently economical 
in operation.” * ; 

The second basic conclusion which emerges from a study of early State auto- 
mobile laws is the fact that they are in their fundamentals so similar to our 
present statutes. In 1920, our State had not been forced to handle the large 
traffic requirements and the road problems of today, yet at that time they had to 
deal with the inherent problems of the automobile, which are the same as those 
we now face in a more complicated form, Therefore, when our present system of 
automobile regulations was finally evolved, it was based on a realistic structure of 
earlier automobile codes. 
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WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 8, 1956 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Detroit, Mich. 

The committee met at 9:15 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 859, 
Federal Building, Hon. Herbert C. Bonner (chairman) presiding. 

The CHarrMANn. The committee will come to order. 

Speaking for the other members of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries of the House of Representatives, as well as for 
myself, we are happy to be here in Detroit. 

We are here for the purpose of continuing the study which our com- 
mittee started in Washington on July 2, 1956, to determine the neces- 
sity or desirability of additional Federal legislation to regulate pleas- 
ure boating in the United States. 

On the House side of the Capitol our committee has the jurisdiction 
over and responsibility for legislation which seeks to regulate vessels 
on the navigable waters of the United States. 

At the request of the National Association of Engine and Boat 
Manufacturers and the Outboard Boating Club of America, the two 
large associations and the recreational boating industry, we have 
undertaken to study, in advance of any specific legislation being intro- 
duced, the problems which have been raised on the navigable waters of 
the United States by the phenomenal growth of pleasure boating, and 
to attempt to arrive at conclusions and recommendations for legisla- 
tion, if such is found to be necessary. 


When we commenced our study in Washington I stated: 


With the wholehearted support of the Coast Guard, the industry involved, 
and the States themselves, where similar problems exist, I feel that constructive 
results can be achieved which, though regulating, will not restrict the growth 
and popularity of this healthy recreational sport, which today is such a unifying 
family activity in our country. 

I further stated that we would approach this study with completely 
open minds, and by means of public hearings in the major boating 
centers of the country, would attempt to obtain the views of all inter- 
ested groups and individuals. 

That is why we are here today—to hear from those witnesses who 
feel they have constructive suggestions which will aid us in our study. 

I think it might be well if I repeated a portion of what I stated at 
the conclusion of our hearings in Washington, in order that the wit- 
nesses here today may be fully aware of what I have previously said. 
On July 18, 1956, I stated: 


Speaking for myself—because the committee as a whole has not discussed 
conclusions—I feel that on the basis of the testimony received to date from 
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the Coast Guard and industry groups, I must agree with the statement made 
by one industry spokesman, that the need for some additional Federal legisla- 
tion is “fairly evident,” in order to keep this popular family sport a safe one. 
I am still openminded on exactly what is required at the Federal level, but I 
feel that a remedy must be found for the situation that exists today whereby 
any person can go and buy a motor-driven pleasure boat, put it in the water and 
drive off, without having to give any evidence that he or she has even elementary 
knowledge of safe boat operation and basic safety regulations. 

I say again that neither I as an individual, nor this committee, has any in- 
tention of restricting recreational boating, but I doubt very seriously if any- 
one will come before this committee at future hearings to be held in boating 
centers of this country, and contend that the situation I have just outlined 
is proper and conducive to safe boating. 

We look forward to hearing from all interested groups throughout the coun- 
try, especially the States’ representatives, who are faced with similar prob- 
lems on the State level. Their experience and advice can be of great value 
to us in our efforts to set a basic Federal pattern on regulations which the 
States may follow with similar and uniform laws. 

We are fully conscious of both the importance and magnitude of the prob- 
lem under study. We intend to take all the time necessary to do a thorough 
and constructive job, and hope we will be able to make a full report before 
the end of this Congress, which will serve as the basis for further action in 
the next Congress. 

Our committee is fortunate in having as one of its hard-working and 
conscientious members, Mr, John D. Dingell, representing the Lith 
District of Michigan, and your own Detroit. In recognition of his 

valuable service to the work of our committee, I am going to ask him 
to preside at this hearing. 

Mr. Dingell, you may take the chair. 

Mr. Dineen. Thank you very much, Mr. Bonner. 

I believe our first witness this morning is the representative of 
the Michigan Waterways Commission. Is Mr. Wilson in the room ? 

Mr. Lirron. My name is Fred Lifton. If the chairman please, 
Mr. Locke, the chairman of the waterways commission, will present 
our testimony. And he is on the way to the hearing room at this 
time. 

Mr. Drnceiz. Is Mr. Paul Dwyer in the room ? 

Mr. Eaton. No. I am here as representative of Mr. Dwyer. My 
name is Eaton, Lawrence E. 

Mr. Dwyer didn’t give me any instructions as to what he had on his 
mind. He instructed me to come over here and to listen. I have 
with me Inspector Kerby of the harbormaster’s division of the Detroit 
Police Department, and possibly he could answer your questions bet- 
ter than I could. 

Mr. Dinceii.. Would you give your full name again to the re- 
porter here, sir? 


STATEMENTS OF LAWRENCE E. EATON, ASSISTANT CORPORATION 
COUNSEL, CITY OF DETROIT; AND FRED KERBY, INSPECTOR, 
DETROIT POLICE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Eaton. Lawrence E. Eaton. 

Mr. Drxceit. And your office, sir, if you please? 

Mr. Earon. Assistant corporation counsel of the city of Detroit. 
Mr. Dinceti. You say you have Mr. Kerby here. 

Mr. Eaton. Inspector Kerby of the harbormaster’s division. 


Mr. Drngece. Would you like to have him sit beside you today, sir? 
Mr. Earon. I would. 
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Mr. Dincetx. All right. Inspector Kerby, would you bring a chair 
and come over here and sit beside Mr. Eaton, please ? 

Inspector, before we begin, will you give vour full name to our 
reporter, please ? 

Mr. Kersy. Fred Kerby. 

Mr. Dinceti. And your office, please? 

Mr. Kersy. Inspector, police department. 

Mr. Dincetu. Detroit Police Department ’ 

Mr. Kersy. Detroit Police Department. 

Mr. Dincetxt. You gentlemen may proceed, then. Do you have any 
testimony you care to give the committee this morning on this subject / 

Mr. Kersy. You mean our ideas as to what may be enacted to make 
it safer ¢ 

Mr. Dincetxi. That is the purpose of this hearing. 

Mr. Kersy. Well, like the article just read, I am definitely of the 
opinion that something must be done to make it safe. Our experi- 
ence heré on the river, as referred to in there, is that it is common for 
people who happen to have the price of a boat or a motor to just buy 
it and go down and put it in the river, with no instructions, and they 
are definitely not qualified people, in lots of ¢ ases, to operate that 
boat. 

Nor is any thought given to the amount of power, which oftentimes 


is attached to a boat that we consider, at least, as too small. I have 


personal knowledge of such a thing happening, as, for example, a 
Mark 50 motor on a 14-foot boat and in the hands of a youngster who 
has had no instructions. We feel that it would be possibly a good 
thing if certain restrictions were placed i the power in regard to 


the size of the boat, in addition to possibly something as to the age 
of the individual who may operate a certain amount of power. 

In addition to that, we feel there should be some way of instructing 
them as to the dangers on the water and the proper way to handle 
their boat. 

Another thing that we are concerned about here is the matter of 
lights on all boats. It is our experience that many small boats are 
out there with no lights showing at all. I know the Coast Guard 
regulations require them to carry one. There was an incident that 
h appened to ourselves. We were towing a boat one night in complete 
darkness, and suddenly a small boat loomed in front and in it was a 
man and his family. Investigation revealed that he had purchased the 
boat that day at Sears, Roebuck and taken his family out on the boat, 
with no instructions, didn’t know anything about it, and he broke down. 
We almost ran him down. 

Not only should they have lights available, but I think it would 
add to the safety if they were compelled to exhibit them. And I mean, 

regardless of the boat, at night, even if they are small fishermen. 

We have large powerboats oper rating on the river, and if they are out 
there and small craft exhibit no light and he should run them down the 
operator of the larger craft, who is complying with all the laws, or 
attempting to, doesn’t have a chance at all. If the boat was clearly 
defined with a bow and stern light, he would know there was a eraft 
there, which way it was going and how long it was. 

Another thing that we can’t do here: Our Bureau cannot enforce 
the Federal regulations with respect to safety equipment carried in 
various boats. We are not empowered to do that. 
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While the Coast Guard is doing a commendable job in this area, they 
don’t have the personnel to properly observe all of these violations. 
We would in many instances be in a position to assist them, if we were 
empowered to do that, which we are not. I am referring to safety. 

Speed of course is one thing that is very hard to determine. I don’t 
know what legislation might be enacted to control the speed. Again, 
that would be difficult, because different craft, depending upon the 
trim of the craft, the size, and in some cases two identical boats made 
by the same manufacturer won’t even throw the same weight at given 
speed. One might be dangerous in operation, where the other might 
not. It isa matter of determining something, somehow, to limit speed. 
I don’t know how it could be done, but I feel there is a need for it 
here. 

Mr. Kuuczynskt. Inspector, I gather from your testimony that you 
recommend some kind of regulation. 

Mr. Kerpy. Yes. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxi. Federal regulation. 

Mr. Kerpy. Yes. 

Mr. Kiuczynsk1. Such as licensing ? 

Mr. Kersy. Licensing? You mean to operate the craft? 

Mr. Kiuczynskt. Yes;a pleasure boat. 

Mr. Kersey. Some control over the operation, yes; whatever it might 
be. 

Mr. Kiuczynski. We of the House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries and our good chairman, here, Mr. Bonner, are out all over 
the country trying to get the testimony of those interested in pleasure 
boating. We are not an investigating committee, but we are a com- 
mittee to try to help industry and try to help those who are using the 
pleasure boating. I understand that there are about 25 million of 
them. I also understand from the testimony we had in Washington 
that there are about 8 million inboard and outboard motors, And we 
are trying to do something for those people. That is the purpose of 
these hearings. Isn’t that right, Mr. Chairman? To gather all the 
information possible, and to have witnesses such as you, Inspector, who 
have had the experience. 

You have had long experience, and you have seen a lot on the water, 
and we are happy to have you with us this morning and to listen to 
your testimony. Iam very happy that you are here, Inspector, and I 
sure appreciate it. 

Mr. Drncetu. Inspector, did you have anything further to say to us 
here ? 

Mr. Kerry. No; I think not, sir. 

Mr. Dinceityi. We have very much enjoyed your testimony. 

A number of questions have come tomy mind. First of all, Do you 
know how many small vessels are here within your jurisdiction on the 
Detroit River? 

Mr. Kersy. I am informed that according to the Coast Guard there 
are approximately 24,000 registered. 

Mr. Drncett. Right here on the Detroit River ? 

Mr. Kerrey. That is, registered. That is in the Detroit area. 

Mr. Drnceti. You are familiar with the local laws having to do 
with small-boat operation. Would you care to give the committee a 
summary of your cnowisdare of those laws for our record, and perhaps 
to serve as a guide to us in the formulation of regulations? 
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Mr. Kerby. Beginning with State law? 

Mr. Drnceti. Yes; if you please. 

Mr. Kersy. The State law does state that a boat shall not be operated 
in a reckless manner or at a speed such as to endanger or be likely to 
endanger any life or property. Further, it states that they may not 
operate it while they are drunk or under the influence of alcoholic 
beverages, or narcotics. And it sets no speed limit. It just is left to 
the discretion of the officer, I believe, as to what would constitute 
reckless operation. 

Further, in the case of an accident the State law reads that he shall 
immediately stop and render assistance, which, of course, I believe, is 
Federal law, too, and that he shall immediately proceed to report such 
accident to the proper authority. 

One more under the State, in regard to licenses: A boat must be 
licensed by the secretary of state. We enforce that on the river here. 

Mr. Dinceti. What are the licensing regulations of the secretary of 
state here on the Detroit River ? 

Mr. Kersy. That is determined by the length of your vessel. Be- 
ginning at 16 feet or 20, it is $5, and then graduated from then on up 
to about $65. 

Mr. Drncetu. Are there any safety features that are required as a 
condition for licensing by the State of Michigan ? 

Mr. Kersey. I am not qualified to answer that. The secretary of 
state’s office, I believe, would be more qualified to answer that. 

Mr. Dincexu. All you handle then is the issuance of the papers, and 
not the actual inspection. 

Mr. Kersy. No, we enforce the State law with regard to license. 
If he has not purchased one, he receives a ticket. 

Mr. Dincetx. But you don’t handle the actual governing of the 
issuance of the license, especially insofar as safety features are 
concerned ? 

Mr. Kersy. No; that is under the secretary of state. The city of 
Detroit also has an ordinance which empowers us to issue those regula- 
tions. ; 

Mr. Dincetx. Do you have any specific regulations or recommenda- 
tions to the committee with regard to what form Federal licensing 
might take as to people or as to boats and operation ? 

Mr. Kerpsy. If I can answer that question in this way: In my own 
personal opinion, I believe that there should be some age limit set 
below which no child would be allowed to operate a powerboat. I 
also feel that the power should be limited on certain boats. And I am 
referring to outboards. I think some are overpowered. It is our 
experience that some have been overpowered not only in the hands of 
the inexperienced individual, but it is too much power for one who has 
had such experience. 

Mr. Drncett. Do you have any recommendations as to the safety 
equipment that boats should have under this Federal regulation ? 

Mr. Kersy. I would say the safety equipment required by the Coast 
Guard would be adequate. 

Mr. Dincetx. Do you recall any accidents which have happened in 
the Detroit River recently which would justify Federal regulation ? 

Mr. Kersy. In regard to safety equipment? 

Mr. Drnoetx. In regard to miehs equipment or licensing of opera- 
tors, or anything of that kind. 
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Mr. Kersy. Not exactly accidents. Yes, it could be termed an “acci- 
dent.” A swamped or upset boat; and they had no lifesaving equip- 
ment in it. We were compelled of course to go out and bring them in, 

Mr. Drnceii. When did this happen ? 

Mr. Kersy, About 3 weeks ago. 

Mr. Drncetit. How many people were involved ? 

Mr. Kerpy. As I recall, there were four people in it. 

Mr. Dincety. Any casualties ? 

Mr. Kersy. No. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you have a harbor patrol? 

Mr. Kersy. Yes; we have. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘Oper ated by the city police? 

Mr. Kersy. That is right. 

The Carman. What is the jurisdiction of the patrol ? 

Mr. Kersy. From what is commonly called Windmill Point, wp at 
Lake Sinclair, extending approximately 14 miles down the river to the 
River Rouge. The Rouge River, I should say. 

The Carman. Do you have ea regular patrol boat ? 

Mr. Kersy. Yes. 

The Cuairman. In your licensing, is it an individual license, or is it 
to the boat? 

Mr. Kersy. To the boat. 

The CuHarrman. In other words, then, when the boats are given a 
license, any person can operate the boat. 

Mr. Kersy. That is right. 

The Cuairman. What is your view with respect to an individual 
permit to operate a power- -driven boat? 

Mr. Kersey. I think it would be very good if the individual were 
required to pass some sort of a, shall we say, examination, or attend a 
class where he was instructed in the operation of a boat. 

The CHatrmMan. Your State doesn’t have such a feature in its en- 
forcement of boating regulations, and the city doesn’t ? 

Mr. Kersy. That is correct, sir. 

The CHarrman. Would you have any view as to the advisability of 
the State having all the supervision or the Federal Government hav- 
ing additional supervision to that which is now delegated to the Coast 
Guard ? 

Mr. Kersy. I don’t quite understand the question, sir. 

The Cuamman. I mean: would it be better to have the licensing fea- 
ture, if licensing was found to be the proper thing, issued by the State, 
or by the Feder ral Government thr ough the Coast Guard ? 

Mr. Kerrey. I personally would like to see the Federal Government 
handle it. 

The CHarrman. Would you have any idea, any opinion, as to the 
size of the fee that should be charged for a license? or for a permit ; | 

call it a permit, not a license, a permit to operate a power-driven boat. 

Mr. Kersy. No; I couldn’t say. 

The Cxarrman. Would you have any view with respect to the 
thought, if a permit was issued to Mr. X, and he had a son 15 years 
old, that his wife and son could operate under his permit ? 

Mr. Kersy. I would like to see the individual required to get a 
permit. 

The Cuamman. He would be responsible for any accidents or vio- 
lations of regulations that would take place while his boat would be 
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operated under his permit, whoever may be operating the boat? He 
would be responsible for it? Would you have any views about that ? 

Mr. Kerpy. Well, that would not help to prevent an accident, be- 
cause it still wouldn’t rule that youngster out as to the possibility of 
his getting that boat. The accident could occur, and somebody could 
be drowned or injured, and although he is responsible for damage he 
still hasn’t helped to prevent the accident. 

The CuHairman. Under certain conditions you revoke an auto- 
mobile license in this city and State # 

Mr. Kersy. Yes. 

The Cuamman. Under the conditions that I picture, you might 
come to a point where you would revoke the permit to operate a boat. 
Would you have any views about that ¢ 

Mr. Kersy. Well, I feel that if the provisions of the permit were 
violated it should be revoked. 

The CuHarrman. In your opinion, is this situation similar to that 
that grew when the automobile was coming into its great prominence 
in use for pleasure and business and so forth, and for the safety of the 

people, and along that line? Does this involve a similar situation 
as the automobile’s advance did? 

Mr. Kerpy. I feel it has. 

The CHarrman. So, during the adv: ancement of the automobile de- 
velopment, we had various States with various regulations, and cities 
with regulations. Now we have reached a period where we have a 
uniform system, more or less, throughout the country. That is cor- 
rect; isn’t it? 

Mr. Kersy. That is correct. 

The CuHatrmMan. Well, is it your view, then, that there should be a 
uniform system of boat permits, permits to operate / 

Mr. Kerpy. Yes; I do. 

The CHatrman. And do you think it would be better than the in- 
dividual States issuing the permit to operate ? 

Mr. Kerpy. Definitely. I feel so. Then wherever he is in the 
country, the law would operate. 

The Cuamman. But the automobile permit now is issued from the 
State / 

Mr. Kerpy. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. You wouldn't think that the automobile permit 
should be issued by the Federal Government, though the Federal Gov- 
ernment participates in the road-construction program, would you, or 
would you not? 

Mr. Kersy. Isee what youmean. No; I think not. 

The Cuatrman. Then I come back to the question: After thinking 
it over, do you think it is wise for the Federal Government to issue 
the permit, or for the States to issue the permit ? 

Mr. Kersey. Well, in view of that, I think you are probably right, 
that it would be better for the State. Because the conditions would 
be different in various States. 

The CHamman. We are not quick to want to centralize everything 
? Washington. I am violently opposed to a great deal of it myself. 

[ believe in the individuality of the States and the rights of the 
States to govern those things that are delegated to them. And this 
is a question that concerns me a great deal, if we do recommend 
anything. 
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Mr. Kersy. My thought in stating, awhile ago, that I would like 
to see the Federal Government handle it: There is the psychological 
effect on the people when they do apply for a license. They don't 
seem to question the authority of the Coast Guard or a Federal agency 
or organization, where they might be inclined to look rather lightly 
upon ours. That was my thought at that time. 

The Cuamman. Well, now, they do not look lightly on your State 
automobile permit. 

Mr. Kersy. Not necessarily, 

The Cuaman. You, as I ouiéiaed it, for certain violations 
reve oke the driver’s privilege to operate a car; do you? 

Mr. Kersy. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. On what grounds do you revoke an operator’s 
license to ope rate a truck ora car? 

Mr. Kerpy. It can be revoked for operating while drunk or a bad 
traffic record; that is, I mean being cited too many times within a 
given period; or for not complying with the Financial Responsibility 
Act. 

The CHatrman. And you have already said that the same thing 
should apply to the operation of a power-driven boat. Of course, 
we have regulations that the Coast Guard is empowered to enforce 
down to a certain size. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dincety. Thank you. 

To rectify an oversight this morning, let me now say that our dis- 
tinguished colleague, Mr. Cederberg, from the northern part of our 
lovely State, has just entered the room. I would like to have the 
privilege of weleoming him down to our fair city from the wonderful 
country up north. 

Mr. Crperserc. I would like to say I would rather be in the woods 
up north; not that I do not love your town. 

Mr. Dincrit. I would like to also introduce our colleague from 
Min 1ois, Congressman John Kluczynski, who is a very able and very 
hard-working member of our committee, who is on my extreme right; 
next to him, of course, our distinguished general chairman; and then 
our good friend and colleague, Mr. John tay of New York, who is 
seated between our counsel and Mr. Cederberg; and then of course, 

our general counsel, Mr. Zincke, who was kind enough to come here. 

Mr. Ray, did you have some questions ? 

Mr. Ray. Yes. 

inspector, as [ understand it, the State law requires licensing or 
a permit for boats longer than 6 feet. Is that what you said? 

Mr. Kerny. Yes. That is similar to your automobile license pl: Be 
It is a license plate which is attached to the craft. That is what I 
had reference to. 


Mr. Ray. But there is no such requirement for boats of less than 
16 feet ? 


Mr. Kerrey. Not if they are muscular powered. 
Mr. Ray. Is there if they are not motor powered ? 
Mr. Kerey. If it isan inboard motor, yes. 

Mr. Ray. If it is an inboard motor under 16 feet ? 
Mr. Kersy. Yes. It must be licensed also. 


Mr. Ray. How much of the hazards on the water in this area are 


related to the outboard-powered boats of less than 16 feet ? 
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Mr. Kersy. Quite a bit in the hands of younger people. When 
they get on the river they don’t seem to realize the amount of power 
that they have, the potential there, the accidents that can occur. We 
have had experience with that with youngsters with a powerful engine. 
Of course, it is a thrill for them to get out there. They don’t realize 
the danger, and the danger to the other person as well as themselves. 

Mr. Ray. I think you said there were 24,000 registered boats in 
this area. 

Mr. Kersy. That is the figure I have been given. : 

Mr. Ray. How many of these unregistered boats are power driven ‘ 

Mr. Kerey. I wouldn't be able to answer that. I have been told 
that they estimate an equal number unregistered. 

Mr. Ray. We have had figures for the country as a whole, and I 
think there were some 5 million power-operated boats and something 
over 4 million outboard boats. Would that proportion prevail here ? 

Mr. Kersy. I think so. This area has a tremendous number of 
boats. It is difficult to say how many. The unregistered boats—it 
is just an estimate, but they would be about an equal number. 

Mr. Ray. What sort of regulation would you recommend for the 
smaller boats that are not now registered? Would you have them all 
registered ? 

Mr. Kersy. I wouldn't say. I would have no opinion on that. 

Mr. Ray. That wouldn't affect the problem of hazards in this area ? 

Mr. Kersy. No, registration of the boat would assist in recoveries, 
which we do have. And we do have considerable numbers stolen. 

Mr. Ray. Wouldn't it also help identify the boat that might have 
caused an accident ? 

Mr. Kersy. The boat itself. It would, yes. We are hampered 
often, though, by not being able to identify the operator of the boat. 
That is possibly something that might be worked out, to where the 
owner of the boat would be responsible. Many times, not too many 
times, but a few, we have had cases where an accident occurred but 
we couldn’t put anybody as in physical control of that craft. So there 
is no case against the individual or the owner of the boat. 

Mr. Ray. You have a problem here of boats impeding the channels? 

Mr. Kersy. In the way of shipping / 

Mr. Ray. Yes. 

Mr. Kersy. Yes, very much. 

Mr. Ray. Does that mean that the boats are where they ought not 
to be, in your judgment, the power boats? 

Mr. Krrsy. Well, they ought not to be there at that particular time. 
Many times I have seen small craft on the shipping lane, and the 
skippers of these large vessels don’t have a chance. They cannot avoid 
them. A vessel of the size they are operating just cannot be maneuy 
ered like the smaller craft, and the smaller craft operator doesn’t 
seem to realize that, or they don’t care. Many times I have expected 
to see them run down. Fortunately, they were not. One that I 
know of did collide. 

Mr. Ray. Do you think there should be a legislative remedy ? 

Mr. Kerny. I would like to see something, but I wouldn’t know what 
tosay as to what it might be. 

Mr. Ray. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dinceii. Thank you, Mr. Ray. 
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Mr. Kluczynski? 

Mr. Kiuczynskt. Inspector Kerby, in your wide experience, have 
you had many cases of drunken driving of water craft / 

Mr. Kersey. Not too many that we “have apprehended. We have 
apprehended a few, and the news got around in a very great hurry 
that they would be prosecuted and taken to court. I believe that had a 
great effect on them. In fact, I am sure of it. 

Mr. Kiuczynsx1. I am very happy to hear that, Inspector. Would 
you recommend numbering of the boats under 16 feet? In other words, 
are all boats numbered? That seems to be the problem. 

Mr. Kersy. That is along the lines of what this gentleman was 
saying about registration. 

Yes, as he pointed out, to identify a craft in case of an accident, 
or aid in the recovery or returning it to the proper owner. 

Mr. Kivczynsxt. Inspector, I imagine that you would be for putting 
some teeth in the law that would give the Coast Guard more authority. 
The Coast Guard is one of our greatest agencies of Government. I 
have observed a situation on Lake Michigan in Chicago, about a 
month and a half ago, where they saved some lives. We want to 
give them a little authority to safeguard the people that are engaging 
in pleasure boating. I imagine you would be for that. 

Mr. Kersy. Definitely. 

Mr. Kuuczynsx1. Well, Inspector, I am very happy to see you here 
this morning, and I want to compliment you for the wonderful testi- 
mony, and I am sure that you have given this committee some valuable 
information and that we will be able to work out some legislation in 
the next Congress. 

Mr. Dinceti. Mr. Zincke ? 

Mr. Zincxe. Inspector, you stated that you were not empowered 
to enforce Coast Guard regulations. Is that because of some de- 
ficiency in your power, or is it because of the fact that the Coast Guard 
regulations can only be enforced by the Coast Guard ? 

Mr. Kersy. I couldn’t answer that. I believe perhaps Mr. Eaton 
could answer that. 

Mr. Eaton. Under the regulations, only the Coast Guard could en- 
force the regulations set up ‘by Federal law for their demeanor or en- 
forcement. 

Mr. Zincke. One more question, Inspector. You stated that par- 
ticularly with respect to the lack of a State license on a boat, the owner, 
or the operator, would get a ticket. Now, are those tickets handled 
pretty much in the same fashion as a ticket for an aucomobile viola- 
tion ? 

Mr. Kersy. Inthesame way. They goto traffic court. 

Mr. Drncett. Our colleague, Mr. Cederberg. 

Mr. Ceperserc. What percentage of the boats that are involved in 
your jurisdiction come from Canada ? 

Mr. Kersy. We don’t have, to the best of my knowledge, too many 
boats from the Canadian shore. Most of them are our own. 

Mr. Creperserc. In other words, the problem is not an international 
problem, but basically a problem within your jurisdiction. 

Mr. Kersy. I would say yes, definitely. 

Mr. Ceperserc. And what percentage of the boats that come unde! 
your jurisdiction are small craft with the outboard? You weren | 
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able to give us a definite figure on that. Would you say the larger 
percentage are the large c1 raft, the inboards, that are on your river? 

Mr. Kersy. Yes; I believe they are a little in excess of the out- 
boards. 

But I may say this, with respect to that: Our problem is not so 
much with those boats. It is with the smaller craft. Occasionally 
it is with one of those, but it is our experience that they are well- 
versed in the rules of the road, and they attempt to obey them. We 
have very little trouble with them. 

Mr. Ceperserc. We reach a problem, when we are trying to correct 
a problem which is caused by smaller boats, of having a universal 

regulation that affects the people on the inland lakes ‘of the State. 
And you can’t adequately apply a regulation to an inland Jake the same 
as you would apply down in the Detroit River. 

Mr. Kersy. No. In these statements I have made, I have been 
referring to the Detroit River. 

a CrperBERG. You are referring to your specific problem and not 

», Shall we say, a problem that might exist up in my district. 

"Vr. Kersy. No; I am not qualified to answer that. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Where we realize that people have cottages up there 
and have 4 or 5 in the family and have a rowboat with an outboard 
motor and the son and daughter and every body runs the boat. That 
in itself creates a problem, too. But that is not what you are con- 
cerned with here. 

Mr. Kerpy. No, sir. I wouldn’t be able to make any statement as 
to my opinion concerning your problem on one of your small inland 
lakes. 

Mr. Drncetu. Inspector, one question was brought to mind by my 
colleague, Mr. Kluezynski: Are you familiar with overloading on 
vessels and boats in the Detroit River? 

Mr. Kersy. You are referring to commercial shipping ? 

Mr. Dincetx. I am speaking now more about small craft. 

Mr. Kersy. No; I wouldn’t say that I would be qualified to say 
what was a safe load. 

Mr. Dineeixt. Would you say that this committee should consider 
this problem of overloading in this scrutiny of this whole overall 
problem ¢ 

Mr. Kersy. Yes; I would. 

Mr. Dineeix. Do you have much trouble w ith overloading of small 
craft in the Detroit River ? 

Mr. Kersy. Small craft, yes, what we consider overloading. 

Mr. Dixgetx. Would you be able to give us some examples of what 
you consider overloading, sir? 

Mr. Kersy. Yes. I have seen them in a small boat, in a seat which 
in my opinion is constructed for 2, and not for 3. I have seen all of 
those seats full so that they had such a load they had practically no 
freeboard at all. And sometimes you would see youngsters aboard 
and no lifesaving equipment, or if there is lifesaving equipment it is 
of improper size for the youngster. Those are regulations, as I say, 
that we can’t enforce. 

| would like to see, personally, for the safety of those people in those 
small boats, some regulations compelling them to have proper equip- 
ment in those small boats. I believe there is, if I am not mistaken, but 
apparently it is pretty difficult to enforce it through the Coast Guard. 
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It is a tremendous job that they have here. They are doing a marvel- 
ous job. But the area and the number of boats are just a little too 
great for the personnel. 

Mr. Drnceit. Would you advocate then perhaps additional person- 
nel for the Coast Guard? 

Mr. Kersy. I would say so definitely. I know them quite well, and 
we work very closely together, and I know somewhat their problem 
in that respect. They are undermanned. 

Mr. Drnceti. Thank you very much, Inspector. 

Are there any other questions from other members of the committee ? 

We want to thank you very much for appearing this morning and 
for your courtesy. You have done a splendid job of testifying. 

Our next witness will be Mr. Thomas Lott, chairman of the Mich- 
igan Waterways Commission. Mr. Lott? 


STATEMENTS OF THOMAS L. LOTT, CHAIRMAN, MICHIGAN STATE 
WATERWAYS COMMISSION; AND FRED B. LIFTON, DIRECTOR, 
MICHIGAN STATE WATERWAYS COMMISSION, DETROIT, MICH. 


Mr. Lorr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have sitting with me, if 
I may, the director of the Michigan State Waterways Commission, 
Mr. Fred Lifton. 

Mr. Dineett. You certainly may. 

Will you give first of all your full name and your office to our 
reporter here, sir? 

Mr. Lorr. I am Thomas L. Lott, L-o-t-t. I am the chairman of 
the Michigan State Waterways Commission. And I am a resident of 
Detroit. 

Mr. Lirron. My name is Fred B. Lifton, L-i-f-t-o-n, director of 
the Michigan State Waterways Commission, 1004 Cadillac Square 
Building, Detroit. Iam also a resident of this c ‘ity. 

Mr. Dineetx. Do you have a statement prepared for this morning, 
Mr. Lott? 

Mr. Lorr. To the committee I would say that the waterways com- 
mission has prepared, and it is being mimeographed now, a written 
statement which we would like to present to the committee. 

On the other hand, we would like to spend a few minutes with you 
with an oral statement to see if we can’t highlight some of the things 
that are contained in that statement and perhaps answer the questions 
that we may raise in your minds. 

Let me say this: The Michigan State Waterways Commission is 
unique, I think, in the setup of American States in that it is the 
only commission that is devoted entirely to the development of 
recreational facilities and the handling of recreational and small- 
boat facilities and safety on the lakes of this State. 

It has been in being since 1947, when it was created, with its pri- 
mary purpose to provide the State of Michigan with an agency which 
could work with the Federal Government in the development of ow 
harbors of refuge contained in House Document 446 of the 1946 
Congress. 

But besides carrying on the development of these harbors of refuge, 
some 15 in number, the waterways commission has gone into many 
other communities in the State of Michigan to develop recreational 
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facilities. It has worked with the legislature in the development of 
safety rules at sea and the development of various types of boats and 
things of that nature. 

Now, we think it is extremely important to note that Michigan, 
which has the longest coastline of any State in the Union, also “has 
about 11,000 small inland lakes. We highlight the fact that there 
are 11,000 inland lakes, and I have reference to Mr. Cederberg’s re- 
marks of a moment or two ago, because throughout our statement 
to you this morning, we will demonstrate, I think, that that raises 
many problems that we all have to remember when we are consider ing 
legislation on these subjects. 

Now, we think the Waterways Commission is probably as expert an 
outfit on some of these problems as exists. And let me say to you 
that I personally have done a great deal of work on and about 
the waters. For a matter of 10 or 12 years I owned my own boat, 
sailboat. I raced it to Mackinaw for a matter of 10 years. I oe 
been in about 30 Mackinaw races, and, if you remember, that means 
we race from Port Huron to Mackinaw on our side of the State and 
from Chicago to Mackinaw on the other side, the longest fresh-water 
races in the world. I have had a great deal of experience on salt 
water, having raced in four Bermuda races. I am a proctor in ad- 
miralty by profession. I represent the steamship companies, and I 
know their problems when it comes to ducking the small boats that 
may be fishing or being used for swimming or just cruising around, for 
instance, at the head of Belle Isle here. And, gentlemen, I think that 
is the most congested body of water in the world as far as large ships 
and I mean extremely large ships—and very small ships are con- 
cerned. We have a 620-foot freighter carrying 20,000 tons of iron 
ore moving through at 14 miles an hour, and literally hundreds of 
rowboats with outboard motors on them fishing for our very excellent 
fresh-water pickerel, which happen to love that portion of the river, 
too 

Now, the Waterways Commission has concerned itself with these 
problems for the 9 years we have been in existence. And we have 
had at our disposal over a million dollars, which we have spent on 
these harbors and facilities. 

As I understand it, cne of the problems that this committee is con- 
cerned about is whether or not we ought to license the boat operator. 
Another one is whether or not we ought to license the boats. And 
the question of whether that should be on a Federal or a statewide 
basis. 

Let me say to you that, as a lawyer and as a member of this com- 
mission and as a person who has assisted the Legislature of Michigan 
in these problems for a number of years, you have tackled a very diffi- 
cult problem, or cera I think we can say there is merit in 
licensing the operators. But, on the other hand, where do you start, 
and where do you stop? 

It isn’t like licensing an automobile operator. There are two 
phases at least in the operation of a bos gf; Can a man operate the boat 
as a matter of mechanical operation? Can he steer it? Can he back 
it? Does he know that when he ie the wheel and the boat goes 
off to starboard he doesn’t have to worry about what happens to the 
bow, but the stern will be hitting the dock unless he is careful ?—which 
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is not true of an automobile. It is true of an automobile when you 
back it up, of course, as you all know. That is one phase. 

Does he know what the boat should have in the way of equipment ? 
Does he know how to use the equipment? Is he grounded in the things 
that are necessary to save his life and the lives of his passengers if 
trouble should come about ? 

Many of those things, of course, aren’t involved, when we talk about 
the licensing of an operator of an automobile. If he has a flat tire, 
he can sit there and need w orry about nobody. But, if you spring a 
leak in the bottom of a boat, you have another problem, gentlemen. 

That is one phase of it. The second one is: Are you going to 
give a man a license so that he can operate on Higgins Lake? He 
probably doesn’t need any navigational skills at that point. He prob- 
ably can get across Higgins Lake or drop an anchor and drift ashore 
and not have to worry about it. But once he starts out in the Great 
Lakes—and I mean once he starts out across Lake St. Clair, and it is 
not a very big lake, as you will note, about 20 to 25 miles in diameter— 
he has to start to nav igate. 

I have been on boats out on Lake St. Clair when it was so thick that 
you literally couldn’t see the far wall of this courtroom that far away. 

And navigation then became important. And, of course, as you get 
into the bigger and bigger lakes it becomes of a great deal of im- 
portance. In fact, it is of primary importance. 

Now, I have taught Coast Guard classes during the war in naviga- 
tion and piloting to the men who were going into the Coast Guard. I 
have taught some classes for the power squadron. How far are you 
going to make a person learn these various things before you give 
him a license ? 

And, as I say, there are two phases. There is operation; there 
is navigation. And then maybe you have even got to talk about 
me teorology, because that becomes of extreme importance when you 
are at sea, as we all know. 

Now, we have struggled with this problem here in Michigan, be- 
cause we have been approached by a goodly number of people, in fact, 
I would say many irate citizens, who say, “That man shouldn’t be 
on the water, and we can keep him off if we will make him have a 
license.” Well, gentlemen, in my experience some of the most skilled 
people, who could easily pass any licensing test that you could pos- 
sibly devise that would let a number of people operate, are the most 
reckless. I mean, sometimes the most skilled man can handle the 
boat at what would be recklessness for other people and handle it 
so that it doesn’t endanger other people’s lives. I don’t think that 
is an answer at all. In fact t, in my humble opinion I would say we 
ought to be real careful that we don’t look at this licensing propo- 
sition of the operator as the overall answer to the problems. I don’t 
think it is at all. 

Now, that is a matter of what definitions you are going to estab- 
lish, what criteria of skills you are going to insist upon, and who, 
then, is going to determine, and who is going to administer, this very 
difficult pr oblem. 

Sometimes I think that licensing, unless it is done properly, is worse 
than no licensing at all, because it almost gives a man a license to 
be careless. He says, “I have a license from a government, and, there- 
fore, I can operate a boat.” I wonder sometimes. 
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Now, another question that has arisen in our thinking here in 
Michigan is: What age limits are we going to talk about? And then 
that raises a whole host of questions. 

My son, at the age of six, was given a 2-horsepower outboard engine 
by his grandfather. And we had a 14-foot rowboat. Now, within 3 or 4 
weeks, under our careful supervision, my son I am sure could operate 
that 14-foot rowboat with the 2-horsepower outboard motor on it as 
skillfully as anybody in the room can operate his big boat today. That 
I think I can prove. He could bring it in to a dock. He wouldn't 
scratch any of the paint. He could back it. He could stop it. 
He could know how to adjust the engine so that it would go. He 
is a good swimmer. By the way, are you going to make people learn 
to swim before they have an operator’s license ? 

Are you going to deny him the right to operate a boat? Or are 
you going to say on his license that he can only operate a 2-horsepower 
engine ? “But then if I take a 2- horsepower engine and put it on a 6- 
foot skiff, or skimming dish, or something, instead of going 7 to 8 
miles an hour it will then go to 15. 

We have struggled with that in the State of Michigan. We haven't 
come up with an answer to the problem. 

The next question is the licensing of boats. As you know, the 
State of Michigan does now require that all boats 16 feet or over be 
licensed. And I was one of the people that drew that piece of legis- 
lation. I can tell you why we settled on 16 feet, and that was be- 
cause the Coast Guard and the Federal Government many years 
before had settled on 16 feet as being the size at which, if it be an 
inboard boat, it had to carry a number; no other reason, 1 am sure, 
than that. 

Now, we have a question, of course, and I don’t know that this par- 
ticularly concerns the committee, except that I want to bring it up— 

have a question of whether our present licensing arrangement 
covers inland lakes or not. The statute says it shall apply to all ves- 
sels which are operated on waters which have a navigable outlet or a 
navigable inlet. That does eliminate certain lakes in the State of 
Michigan. We don’t think that is the proper way to do it, but that is 
the way our legislature presently has the statute set up. 

But when we come to your problem, as people representing the 
Federal Government, you have exactly the same problem. Are you 
going to, in some way, license boats wherever they may be? Or can 
you only say because of constitutional limitations or something else, 

“We will only license vessels that are on Federal waters”? And, 
gentlemen, as we go into these problems of Federal waters, we won- 
der where they stop. I could spend a good deal of time on this, and I 
‘ould give you examples where one agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment says, “These are Federal waters,” and another agency says, 
“Well, until something happens, we don’t think they are, or until 
some other enactment comes along we don’t think they are.” It comes 
back again, I think, that Congress and the State working together 
lave got to consider seriously and answer the problem: How much 
should the State take care of, and how much should the Federal Gov- 
ernment take care of, in this particular field of our social and eco- 
iomie structure ¢ 

We believe that the hue and cry from the people of the State of 
Michigan that there must be on all boats some identifying number, 
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some way of telling who operates it, and so forth, is a cry that the 
legislature of this State—and I assume other States, and perhaps 
Congress—is going to have to answer soon. The Coast Guard nuim- 
bering system, gentlemen, [ am sorry to say, is completely inadequate. 
Now, whether it is inadequate because of the way it is administered or 
because it is inadequate in the fact that it has so great a scope, I am not 
prepared to say, but I think it is some of both. 

I can’t see much difference, gentlemen, as far as licensing of ves- 
sels is concerned, between an automobile and a vessel. An automobile 
starts out with a Michigan license on it, and it is accepted all over the 
country, Just as Ohio licenses are accepted in Michigan. Boats are 
no more mobile than cars. Cars go across international boundary lines 
and so do boats. 

I actually think, for instance, that the state department of the 
State of Michigan, the secretary of state’s department of the State 
of Michigan, which is charged with the problem of licensing motor 
vehicles, and also the licensing of our water craft, is a very able and, 
shall I say, a very efficient organization for that licensing. 

Now, licensing has, as we see it, a basic problem, and that is: 
entitling. We think that you have got to basically consider two 
things and have them a part of any licensing program. One is that 
you must make it a basis of title so that it becomes something serious 
that people have to be concerned with, and so that we get around to 
the point where the transference of vessels—the buyer knows that he 
is getting a decent title if the secretary of state writes back and says, 
“Here is a title for you.” That is what we have in automobiles. And 
of course the stealing of boats has not been very widespread, but I see 
110 reason why some day, with thousands of boats of identical nature 
being produced, it won't become that. And titles are going to become 
important. 

Secondly, it seems to us—and I think we can prove this—that you 
have got to make people come back to the license-issuing bureau once 
every year, so that your records are up to date. 

The Coast Guard records presently may be five owners behind, 
that when you call in to Cleveland from here—and it is so _ away 
it is hard to handle—you call in from here and they will say, “Joe 
Doakes owns boat K-7832.” You go to Joe Doakes, and ~ will say, 
“T sold that boat 2 years ago.” “W Tho did you sell it to?” I sold it to 
Pete.” 

And Pete says, “Well, I sold it.” 

So asa matter of getting the information the public is entitled to, it 
has been very, very poor in our book. 

The Coast Guard tells us that there are 19,000 boats carrying power 
of 16 feet or more in this district, and I will have to say to you that 
I don’t think there is over 15,000 or probably 12,000. Those are the 
duplications they have down there. When a boat sinks, they haven't 
taken it off the records. When a boat moves out of this Coast Guard 
district, they havent’ taken it off the records. 

Now, that is fundamental, gentlemen, as far as we are concerned. 

Now, let me say this to you: We have thought very seriously about 
how the States and the Federal Government ought to handle this prob- 
lem of licensing boats. And I personally feel this way about it. 1 
think that if the Federal Government would take a stand something 
similar to that the Federal Government took with unemployment 
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compensation and said, “Now, look. You are going to have to have 

Federal license unless you have a State license.” I think that in 
no time you would have all of the boats in the country licensed on 
about the same basis as you have automobiles licensed, and entitled; 
and that part of the problem, I think, could be solved that way. 

Now, there is this about it, too. And I think this is worthy of con- 
sideration. Before the enactment of our boat licensing tax, our gen- 
eral taxation statute said: “All personal property must be assessed 
and taxed.” 

Boats are kind of hard to find, and the average assessor doesn’t have 
the slightest idea what they are worth. And so he, generally speak- 
ing. forgot them. On the other hand, the assessors of Detroit and 
some of the surrounding communities diligently carried out their job 
and assessed boat and vessel property. In fact, I took one case to the 
Supreme Court of Michigan on who had the right to tax a boat when 
it was here and some place else at various times. 

Our statute now says: If you buy a vessel license, you are then ex- 
empt from all other types of taxation—which is the same thing that 
happens to our automobiles. 

Now, we think that the States will come along and do these things 
when they know that that problem exists and when they know that 
there is a source of revenue with which they can do a good many things 
by taxing these boats in that respect. 

That, gentleme on, I think, is a quic ‘k outline of what we believe about 
these things. 

And have you anything you would like to add, Mr. Lifton / 

Mr. Lirron. I wouk | like to bring several things to the attention of 
the committee if I might, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Just a minute,if you will. Let me interrupt you. 

1 wish this gentleman would address himself to a permit to operate: 

ot the licer nsing of the boat, but a permit to operate the boat. A boat 
might be owned by you, Mr. X,or Mr.G. And Mr. W over here might 
operate it. 

Mr. Lorr. Sir, that was what I intended to cover by the earlier parts 
of my remarks when I said “operator’s licenses.” 

The CHairMaNn. Operator's permit ? 

Mr. Lorr. All right. Operator's permit. That would be some- 
thing where an individual would have to take an examination in order 
to prove to the authorities—— 

The Cuatrman. That is when you were speaking of your small boy. 

Mr. Lorr. That is right. 

The Cuamman. But I am like you. I don’t want to have this thing 
go down to a child that age. But your view on whether or not a per- 
mit to you would authorize the boy’s operation of the boat. It is your 
property really. 

= Lorr. Oh, I see. 

The Cuarrman. If one permit could cover whatever operates the 
onan rty, one permit to operate the boat. 

Mr. Lorr. Sir, that takes us into the realm of insurance problems. 

The Cuatrman. If he is your child. 

Mr. Lorr. If he is my child, yes. I have the insurance. 

The Cuarman. If I operate it, that is a different thing. I should 

ive the permit. 
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Mr. Lorr. But when I get around to having a permit to operate a 
boat, and then I let you operate it, sir, if the statute says there must 
be such a permit to operate the boat, and it is issued to one person, 
and then it would probably go ahead and say, “Then I am responsible 
to be sure that anybody who operates that boat is competent,” I think 
that puts a considerable burden upon me. 

The CuHarrman. There would be an age limitation in children. But 
for me, I would have to have a permit to operate your boat. 

Mr. Lorr. It seems to me if we are talking about 

The Cuarrman. Whether I owned a boat or not, I would have to 
have a permit to operate. Now, what is your view on that? You have 
made an excellent witness. You have made one of the best witnesses 
I have heard. 

Mr. Lorr. I am not trying to duck your question. I just say I have 
mixed sentiments about that. And I just haven’t come to a conclusion. 

The Cuatrman. That is the problem we are facing. 

Mr. Lorr. I know you are, sir. 

The Cuarrman. As to this registration and licensing, there are cer- 
tain provisions now that will take care of that down to a certain size. 
But we are concerned with the operation of power-driven boats by 
youngsters and people who know nothing about operating them. 

Mr. Lorr. You are exactly right. 

The Cuarrman. You operate a fleet of trucks, and you employ me. 
T have to have the driver’s permit. You don’t have to have it. I have 
to have it. If I lose it, then I lose my job with you. 

Now, in operating these small boats, something along that line is 
what I want you to discuss. 

Mr. Lorr. Sir, let me start my answer this way: I think that if we 
are going to have an operator’s license, a permit to operate—— 

The Cuarrman. I would prefer to call it a permit. 

Mr. Lorr. All right. A permit to operate a boat. We have got to 
Jook at it on the same basis as we look at an automobile or truckdriver’s 
license, that anyone who is going to operate a boat has to have one. 

Maybe my thinking has not gone far enough, but I don’t envision 
placing the responsibility on one licensed operator to say to him, 
“You can be responsible for other people who operate your boat even 
if they don’t have an operator’s permit.” 

The Cuarrman. I only go so far as children in that respect; your 
little boy that you beautifully described. 

Mr. Lorr. Well, that might be an exception to it, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. That is as far as I would go under responsibility 
of a permit, your minor children, when they become whatever you 
want to set as the age, 16 or 18, where they would have to have a permit, 
that you would be responsible, because of that age, under your permit. 

Mr. Lorr. Yes. And I think under the law you presently are, as far 
as the negligent operation of your child is concerned. 

The Cuatrman. Yes; but you don’t have a permit to operate. You 
have a license—the boat’s license, and so forth. 

Mr. Lorr. The boat’s license would have nothing to do with whether 
X could operate it or not. 

The Cuarrman. That is the thing we are concerned with. 

Mr. Lorr. Let me tell you a story, gentlemen. 

The Cuarrman. I like to hear good stories. 

Mr. Lorr. No; it isnot a funny story. It is a tragedy. 
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When I was representing the Nicholson Steamship Co., which is the 
big steamship operator out of Detroit, I was called early one Monday 
morning about 4 o’clock and told to go to Port Huron to meet a ship 
which had run over a 50-foot cruiser. 

The St. Clair tragedy was this: There were 16 people on this 50—foot 
cruiser, headed down the St. Clair River toward Lake St. Clair and 
Detroit. They had been up at one of the places to have dinner up 
on the St. Clair River. That operator testified before a Coast Guard 
hearing that he had been told that the way to navigate the St. Clair 
River was to run from the green lights, the green navigation lights, 
on the American or west shore, and then pick up the next red light 
down the river and head on it until he got up to it and then pick up 
the next green one on the other side of the river and head down on it. 

He testified that that is what he had been doing. But all of a 
sudden the red light which he was headed on turned out to be the red 
port running light of a big ship. 

He became panicky at that point, and, instead of putting his wheel 
hard right aa sliding down alongside the ship, he put it hard left, and 
the ship hit him exactly amidships and cut that ship in two—two 
pieces. And four people lost their lives. 

Now, when I asked that man at the Coast Guard hearing, “Did you 
hear any whistle signals blown?” he said, “No.” TI said, “If you had 
heard four or more short blasts”—which was the danger signal—“what 
would that have meant to you?” 

“Well, it would have meant somebody was steering one way or 
another.” 

I said, “If you had heard one blast, what would it have meant?” 
He wasn’t sure.“Did you have a chart on board?” He wasn’t sure. 

“Have you ever looked at a chart of the river? Do you know why 
there is a red light on one side and a green light opposing ?” 

“No, sir.” 

That is in the Coast Guard records. That case I think is completely 
illustrative that that man should never have been at sea. And per- 
haps we can keep few people of that nature off by these licensing 
operations. And I say in order to keep that man off we ought to 
have some kind of a licensing proposition, 

I think this, though: that, ¢ again, it is better handled, in my opinion, 
by the local authorities than I think it would be h: andled on a nation- 
wide basis. And then I think probably you are going to have two 
kinds of licenses—at least one that says “Can you operate a boat?’ 
And the other one that says “Can you operate and navigate?” As you 
know, we do have several different kinds of licenses for our pilots 
and our masters and our mates on the commercial ships. 

The Cuarrman. But let me interrupt you. As toa permit to operate, 
the person who obtained the permit, after some type of examination, 
would be more cautious than the person that you described as being 
wrecked by this vessel. If that man had had a permit to operate, 
wouldn’t he have had to know just a little more than he did know 
to secure the permit ? 

Mr. Lorr. That is my point, sir, exactly. He would have had to 
know a great deal more. 

The CHairman. So then, to get back to a permit to operate, I agree 
with you. I much prefer to see the States supervise it. But it is get 
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ting to be such a national issue that someone must supervise it. Now, 
what is your recommendation, if you have one ? 

Mr. Lorr. Well, my recommendation is that we proceed, in the 
State of Michigan, with the legislation that we have been working 
on. I should say to the committee that we have drafted a statute to 
be presented. It was never formally presented to the State of Mich- 
igan Legislature, but we have drafted a statute on this. And of 
course there is an interim study committee of the State of Michigan 
on water safety problems, which is working this summer. 

The CuarrmMan. But I want to find out whether you recommend a 
permit to operate, or you don’t recommend it. 

Mr. Lorr. Yes, sir; I think that I do recommend it. 

The Carman. But with limitations? 

Mr. Lorr. But I have to place some limitations on it. 

The CHamman. That is all. 

Mr. Dinceix. I believe you had some testimony to give us, Mr. 
Lifton. 

Mr. Lirron. If I could, Congressman Dingell. 

Could I go back for just a moment to the subject of the operator’s 
permit or license’ As Mr. Lott has stated, in our office we have tried 
on several occasions to prepare for our State legislature an operator’s 
licensing statute. This was done at the request of one of several legis- 
lators. In doing so, we found a number of problems immediately. 
We found that we were involved in a very complicated administrative 
setup. It would probably mean almost creating another unit of State 
government. 

We found the administrative problems to be rather staggering in 
nature; the cost to be a considerable burden. 

We found many people who told us that they were not at all satis- 
fied with the way the regulation of operator's licenses for motor 
vehicles had proceeded over the past 3 or 4 decades that we have 
had it. 

As Mr. Lott has indicated, the object of an operator’s permit is to 
exclude certain persons at the outset, as being unfit, or as not being 
sufficiently educated in the ways of the water. Well, if you can find 
competent people to administer these stand: irds—and we don’t know 
where they are particularly—then you are going to have, as has 
been indicated, complicated grades of rights to operate. If you are 
going to have it that way, “then there might be almost hopeless 
problems of deciding what waters they apply to. For exam 
ple, here we have a a in who lives in the center of ovr State. Take 
an arbitrary town, St. Clair, Mich. That is not your district. 1 an 
sorry, sir. I aide i because it is almost in the center of the State, 
gener: ally speaking. And yet here is a man who may keep his boat 
most of the year on an inland lake. One year he may ‘decide to go up 
to Lake Superior to do some trout fishing, or some week he may decide 
to go to Lake Huron to do some fishing or boating. We have 
tremendous problem if we are to make that man in the winter go do 
somewhere and take a test and pay a fee for 2 days of enpOy ‘ment on the 
water. We don’t think it can work on a Federal level. 

One other point in regard to operators’ permits. There is one othe 
sreat attribute that is attached to these operators’ licenses. [f vou 
vive somebody a permit to operate and he then violates the law, thet 
you have something to take away from him. That is one of th 
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portant theories of licensing of motor vehicle operators. If that is the 
primary object of an operator’s permit, then I would suggest there may 
be other ways of getting this same end. 

You can keep a man ‘ott the water after he commits an offense other 
than by having an operator’s license. All you have to do is make it 
either a condition of probation, if you put him on probation, or amend 
your criminal statute so that you provide in addition to a fine or a 
possible jail sentence the possible additional penalty of being ruled 
off the water 

Now, I will grant you that whether you have an operator's license 
or whether you do it in some other way, you still have the problem 
of enforcing this prohibition against the boat operator of keeping 
him off the water. It isn’t a particularly enforceable device, whether 
you have an operator’ s permit or not. And we find it to be 
true in the city of Detroit and the State of Michigan, I am sure, with 
motor vehicle licenses, the number of people who are convicted every 
day of operating a car when their license is revoked being just stagger- 
ing. It doesn’t deter people. So we feel in theory the idea of testing 
enenene in advance to see whether he has certain abilities is fine. 

1 practice, we don’t think it can work out. If it could, we think it 

“a t to be on the State level, but fr ankly , as a State administrative 
satis we have very serious doubts that we could liandle a practical 
system. We don’t think it could go on a larger level of government. 
We don’t know what we could test. We coul | certainly test a pers 
to see whether he can see or not, but if he can’t see he is not like ly t to 
be there in the first p lace try ing to ope rate a boat. 

If we: are ¢ oing to require t] hat ever ¥ person have advance knowledge 
of navigation and meteorology, we are going to keep everybody off the 
water, and we don’t want that. And if the purpose of this legislation 
is to get the reckless operator, we think you can do it in other ways. 

Now, I would like to refer again for just a moment to the subject of 

numbering act and the registering of boats. Here is something 
vliich I will say our office has studied with great care for going on 
Syears now. Weare just completing our 2: sth revision of a statute tha 
might do the trick. 

What is the purpose of the Coast Guard having identification num- 
bers¢ I think Admiral Richmond testified, or it so appeared in other 
documents filed with this committee, that the original pur panes « of the 
numbering act were two. One was to provide certain statistics, and 
the other was to provide a system of identification. 

The idea of statistics, I think, has pretty well gone out the window. 
The primary purpose today is supposed to be identification. The 
people want identification of boats. When somebody comes too close, 
they want to be able to see a number on that = and then go and find 
vho owns the boat. But in that particular, the Coast Guard 
(lo not succeed today. You cannot get the Se sleet qui 
as has been indicated, it is inaccurate. We find in try 
statute on a State level you must have certain crit 
well forget about registration altogethe We fi 
to have some device to 
lf they are not accurate, j 

The CHarrMan. Let 


~~] vice / 
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Mr. Larron. Yes, sir; we do. 

The Cuarrman. What requirement is made if I were to go down to 
charter a boat or rent a boat to go out on the water ? 

Mr. Lirron. In the State of Michigan, sir, you may not rent any 
boat on any waters of this State, whether on the Great Lakes or on an 
inland lake, unless that boat has been inspected by the sheriff of the 
county wherein the boat is located. 

The Cuarrman. If I go down with 3 or 4 people and rent a boat, 
what is required to be ascertained ¢ 

Mr. Lirron. Nothing is required. 

The CHarmman. I can just go out with these three people? 

Mr. Lirron. With one exception. There are two things which 
appear on that boat which limit your freedom of operation. One, 
there is a tag on that boat in this State which states the maximum pas- 
senger capacity under any condition. Secondly, on each side of that 
boat, amidships, there is what we call a plimsoll line which tells you 
the minimum freeboard you may have irrespective of the number of 
passengers. And you also know that that boat has been inspected for 
seaworthiness and ‘safety of equipment. 

The Carman. But there is nothing to prohibit me, if I meet all 
these things, from renting a boat, w hether I know how to turn to port 
or to starboard. And I can take a lot of people out and run into 
somebody. 

Mr. Lirron. You can’t take along a lot of people. I can’t agree on 
that. 

The CuHairman. Whatever the boat will carry. 

Mr. Lirron. You can take the maximum safe passenger capacity ; 
yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. So there is no protection afforded when I charter 
or rent a boat and carry 1 or 2 people with me, as to my ability to op- 
erate that boat. 

Mr. Lirron. Not as to your ability; no, sir. 

The Cuamrman. That is the point we are interested in, sir. 

Mr. Lirron. We frankly do not feel there is any practical way of 
getting at that. And I will say that as bluntly as 1 know how. That 
is about it. We would like to be able to say that we know there is a 
system, but I don’t believe there is. I have never heard of any sug- 
gested that would work, that would have any remote possibility of 
working. 

The Cuatrman. If I went down to rent this boat, suppose the opera- 
tor of the livery would say, “Well, Mr. Bonner, do you have a permit 
to operate a boat ?” 

Mr. Lirron. To preface that, you would have to assume if you had 
a permit someone bail: tested your ability at some point for certain 
things. 

The CHamman. Let me ask you this: When I obtain the permit to 
operate, am I getting it just for a lark, or to enjoy the pleasure of 
operating a boat ? And shouldn't I be capable of answering just a few 
questions that would indicate to you that I knew something about 
operation ¢ 

Mr. Lirron. Well, sir, if you are going to operate a boat on an inland 
lake that has 20 acres, you have to know very, very little about operat- 
ing a rowboat or even a boat with an outboard motor on it. If you are 
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going to go out on Lake St. Clair or Lake Huron, you should know a 
great deal more. 

The Cuarrman, Do you have any bathing beaches around 

Mr. Lirron. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Do you have any difficulty with people operating 
speedboats around where people are bathing / 

Mr. Lirron. We have a problem in that respect, sir. 

Mr. Lorr. All over the State; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirron. No doubt about it. 

The Cuarrman. It just happens that I come from the coast. People 
from way inland are coming down and chartering and operating a skiff 
with an outboard motor on it. They may go through the inlet right 
out on the ocean. Now, here is a fellow that does not recognize the 
danger of water. But with just a little examination, in issuing him a 
permit, would it impress on him the necessity for a little practical 
safety thought? 

Mr. Lirron. Oh, I think it would, sir. But I would still have to say 
that I don’t think it would be worth the cost and administrative ex- 
pense. And there I can only go back to our experience with driver 
licensing. In my estimation, sir, it does not keep the reckless operator 
off the roads. He does not seem to have any trouble getting a license 
in the first instance. And it does not seem to impress upon them the 
importance of safety, either. 

The Cuarrman. We lost a lot of people each year in the operation 
that I am describing to you on the coast. And we are trying to find a 
way to cure it. 

All these other things you are inking, about I appreciate, and it has 
assured me of your knowledge of the subject. 

But we get down to this point. Here is the place that I am greatly 
interested in. 

Mr. Lorr. May I say something, Mr. Bonner? This inlet on the 
coast, and these people taking these small boats and going from the 
inlet out to the open sea, as I understand 

The Cuamman. Well, your lakes get rough just the same. 

Mr. Lorr. They get very rough, sir. 

Now, I would have to say to you, as a person who has operated all 
kinds of boats for a long time, that the man who takes you and me in 
a skif from an inlet out into the open ocean should have, if we are 
really talking about the safety of his occupants, a great deal of knowl- 
edge, not just a little. Because you, living on the coast, know the 
tremendous force of the seas, the storms, the fog. All of those things 
the man should have a knowledge of if he is going to venture to sea at 
all. And I am afraid that the boat-livery people wouldn’t rent many 
boats if they had to have an operator on board who was competent 
to take two other people to sea with him, if I had to set up the defini- 
tions. 

The Cuarmman. I am not thinking of their having to furnish an 
operator. 

Mr. Lorr. I understand, Mr. Bonner. 

The CuairMan. They rent the boat to you or to me. 

Mr. Lorr. That is right. But I don’t think there would be many 
people who could pass the test. 

The CHarrman. Let’s get to your game operation. You have a | 
of hunting in this area; don’t you? 


81120—56—pt. 118 
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Mr. Lorr. Yes; we have a great deal of it. 

The Cuairman. Do you havea permit to hunt in this State 4 

Mr. Lorr. We do. 

The CHarman. That is sold by sports stores. I could go es a 
sports store in this State and buy a permit to hunt, couldn’t I, if I ws 
a nonresident? A nonresident permit ? 

Mr. Lorr. You could buy either one, sir. 

The Cuairman. Could I buy it from your game warden? You 
have a lot of game wardens. 

Mr. Lorr. That is right, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now, couldn't arrangements for a permit to operate 
be set up in some such manner 4 

Mr. Lorr. The difference as I see it 

The Cuarman. Now, I think the man that would get the operator’s 
permit—wouldn’t he value it if he had a natural inclination to go 
boating / 

Mr. Lorr. We don’t believe so, Mr. Bonner. 

The Cuarrman. If a man buys a hunting permit, doesn’t he value 
it to go hunting the second or third time? 

Mr. Lorr. I think he buys it only because the law requires him to, 
and it is a revenue measure entirely in this State. It hasn’t anything 
to do with the skill of the hunter or the firearms he uses. 

‘he CHarrMan. I understand that. 

Mr. Lorr. No; I don’t think he values it at all. 

The CHatrmMan. Do you think, then, that the operator of a boat that 
requires a license to operate values his license at all? 

Mr. Lorr. He would only value it if you took it away from him, 

and then he couldn’t ope rate. 

The CHatrmMan. Well, that is the same thing. If he violates the 
rules of the roads, and certain provisions that the Coast Guard had, 
they would lift his license: wouldn’t they? 

Mr. Lorr. Yes; but there is a much more effective way to take care 
of those people, we think. In the first place, enforce the laws that are 
on the books, gentlemen. That is our big problem in all these lakes, all 
these waters, the Federal laws and our State laws. 

The ¢ 'HAIRMAN. What laws do you have on the books for safety ? 

Mr. Lorr. We have a law which says that 

The Crramman. I mean for a small operator. 

Mr. Lorr, This applies to everybody. It says you shall not operate 
a vessel in such a manner as to endanger the life and property of 
another. Now, that is in our book the most effective law you can 
state. You can’t say you are limited to 5 miles an hour speed. 

The Crramwan. Suppose I innocently go down and hire a boat and 
operate it. What happens? Some accident takes place. 

Mr. Lorr. Well, T don’t understand your question, Mr. Bonner. 

The Ciramman. I have no property. I am not worth anything. 
[ go down and hire a boat from a livery ph ice, and T cause an accident 
There is a loss init. Then what happens? 

Mr. Lorr. Ex: ictly the same thing h appens in this State, I would 
say, when you drive an automobile without a license and without 
any person al wealth--I mean insurance, without any insurance and 

ithout personal wealth. 

"The Cramman. Is the man that operates the livery required 

ve a license to operate it ? 
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Mr. Lirron. He is required to have his boats inspected, and 
livery owner he receives a separate safety award that is posted, one 
per livery. and he can’t operate until he has been so inspected and 
all this equipment approved, in this State. We inspect, Mr. Bonner, 
every year between 22,000 and 25,000 rental boats, and under our 
statute we don’t quite cover them all. If we covered them all, we 
would be close to 40,000. 

The Cuarrman. I am not talking about the seaworthiness of the 
boat at all in this whole subject. I am not thinking about that at all. 

Mr. Lirron. Well. there is one more aspect of this controlling the 
oper: At Or, and that is that we do recommend very highly statutes 
which clearly impose what we call vicarious civil li: ability upon the 
owner of the vessel for anyone who operates that boat with his con- 
sent. | don’t think there is any doubt about that; that if you are 

going to make him be sure that the people that operate his boat are 

‘areful, do it by way of his pocketbook, would be our recommendation. 

Very quic ‘kly 1 would like to make several other recommendations 
to the committee on behalf of the commission. One is that we think 
you should encourage the expansion of the inspection of vessels 
carrying passengers for hire. We do not agree with the new bill going 
into effect next year—the Ray bill calling for Coast Guard inspection 
of vessels carrying more than six passengers. We don’t see why there 
should be any limitation, since for the last 2 years we have been in- 
specting passenger vessels for hire on the inland waters of this State 
and we have found that you can’t be teo tight on that type 


inspection. 
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and we think we have done something very important in the way « 
safe ‘ty, Mr. Chairman. 
Phe Cuamman. Where did you get this $5 million from 4 

Mr. Lirron. We went to Congress and asked for it, sir, under au- 
thorized projects for harbors of refuge on the Great Lakes. 

The CrarrmMan. You have used your money to build marinas? 

Mr. Lirron. We have used them to build harbors, breakwaters 
harbors of refuge, we call them. And we think there is no more im- 
portant safety step that can be taken. And we more or less, as a final 
recommendation to this committee, would encourage you to consider 
the construction of facilities on our waters, the removal of hazards to 
navigation on our waters, as very, very important. 

Lake St. Clair, the Detroit River, and the St. Clair River are perhaps 
the busiest waterway in the world. And one of the most serious prob- 
lems we have, from the standpoint of safety, even more important 
than unskilled operators, I believe, is the fact that we have a lot of 
decayed piling below the level of the water than can’t be marked, under 
existing law, that nobody seems to have the right to pull out. We 
recommend to this committee that the Corps of Engineers, who grant 
the original permits for the issuance of those structures, be empowered 
at that time to get from the riparian owners some assurance that the 
structures will be maintained for a reasonable period of time. 

The CHarrman. Your waterways, if you put down piling and you 
abandon it—you have to take it up; don’t you ¢ 

Mr. Lirron. As a practical matter, sir, that doesn’t happen. 

The CHarrman. It doesn’t apply in your office ? 

Mr. Lirron. It applies, but it doesn’t happen. 

The Cruatrman. The person who puts it down has to take it up? 

Mr. Lirron. They don’t. That is about all I can say. 

The Cuarrman. You wouldn’t expect the Federal Government to 
take up piling that business put down ? 

Mr. Lirron. No, sir. But we do think when the Federal Govern- 
ment grants a permit to a man to put in a piling, they should have 
some procedure to make him take them up. 

Mr. Lorr. And it should be a charge to the upland owners until 
removed. The man says, “When I bought this property I didn’t know 
the dock was there.” And it would probably cost him more than the 
place is worth to pull it up. 

The CHarrman. We are not thinking of a permit to operate for 
revenue. We are thinking of a permit to operate for safety of life. 

That isall. 

Mr. Dinceti. Mr. Cederberg ? 

Mr. Creperserc. I just want to state that I have a very high regard 
for your State waterways commission. They have done an excellent 
job, and the work that they are doing in behalf of the harbors of 
refuge—you are well aware that my district is involved in that. And 
I am very appreciative of your work. I think you have done an excel: 
lent job. 

You have brought out a lot of very interesting points in the testi- 
mony here this morning, and I can certainly appreciate the complica- 
tions involved in trying to meet this problem, which we are all sin- 
cerely concerned about. 
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I think particularly when we get into the problem of licensing indi- 
viduals to operate these boats—in our own State of Mic higan, we have 
literally thousands that come in here from other States every year. 

Mr. Lorr. That is right. 

Mr. CreperserG. And if we are going to be in the position where 
everyone who comes into the State of Michigan and goes to a resort in 
my district has to go to somewhere to get an operator’s license for that 
particular boat, we are going to wreak havoc as far as our tourist busi- 
ness, which is the second largest i in the State of Michigan. 

Mr. Lorr. You are right. 

Mr. Crperserc. And I think enforcement is really the solution. 
And we just don’t have the kind of enforcement that we ought to have. 

I am inclined to believe that in our own State, where we have such 
a great stake in this matter, we certainly ought to do what we can to 
enforce the present provisions, and do as you are doing, study the 
possibilities of licensing. 

When vou start t: king about taking a boat out, you run into family 
problems. Someone has a cottage, and they rent it to their uncle from 
oe Ray’s district in New York, and they come, and they want to use 
his boat, and so forth. It just creates a lot of problems that I hope can 
be solved in some way, and I appreciate the work that you are doing, 
to try and do it. 

The idea of putting any financial responsibility provisions on as we 
have for motor vehicles just isn’t practical in this particular area. I 
doubt very much if you could get that kind of insurance at a premium 
that wouldn't be prohibitive. 

Do you think there is any possibility there ? 

Mr. Lorr. Mr. Cederberg, I think that if you put it in the same way 
as We put automobiles, that you must take care of certain responsibili- 
ties, you might have an opportunity of doing it. But then to what 
boats do you make it apply? I mean, does every rowboat then have 
the obligation as every 16-foot outboard boat, every inboard cruiser 
of 40 feet / 

I have to come back, as we answered Mr. Bonner a little while ago, 


and say that that is the problem that makes boating so much different 
than the automobile. 


Mr. Ceperserc. That is all I have. 

Mr. Ray. Am I correct in understanding that the enforcement that 
vou talk about, that which is not here and which ought to be here, is 
in your mind a State problem? State and local ? 

Mr. Lorr. State and local primarily, but the Coast Guard and other 

Federal agents, particularly the Coast Guard, have, it seems to us, the 
author ity. 

Mr. Ray. They do not have any authority to enforce this State 
statute. 

Mr. Lorr. No; but there is a Federal statute of the same caliber. 

Mr. Lirron. Practically the same as the Federal Motor Boat Act of 
1940: not too much different. 

Mr. Ray. Have you any estimate as to the proportion of boats and 
boat operators that might come within Coast Guard jurisdiction, as 
distinguished from those which come solely within yours / 

Mr. Larron. It is very difficult to say. 

Mr. Ray. Lapprec iate the difficulty. 

Mr. Lorr. There is a tremendous number under each one, sir. 
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Mr. Ray. As far as those not under Coast Guard jurisdiction is con- 
cerned, the remedy is one of State authority. 

Mr. Lorr. That is right. 

Mr. Ray. And it may be a joint problem otherwise. 

Mr. Lorr. It is a joint problem here on the Detroit River. The 
Detroit police have patrol boats on the river, and so does the Coast 
Guard, and as far as we are concerned both of them have the full 
authority to enforce proper operation of boats on those waters. 

Mr. Ray. One more question: You spoke of the draft of a statute 
which has been prepared. Will that be a part of your memorandum 
that you are going to file / 

Mr. Lorr. It will, sir. 

Mr. Ray. Thank you. 

Mr. Creperserc. May | ask: Have we a division of marine safety 
of the State police ? 

Mr. Lirron. No, sir: we have commenced discussions with the 
commissioner of State police. In one of our package proposals we are 
going to present to the State legislature, we will include a safety stat- 
ute and some additional provisions for revenue, we hope, by which we 
could enforce a marine safety division of the State police. And we 
think that is important as a remedy. 

Mr. Ceperserc. I think that is an important thing, to have this divi- 
sion of marine safety within the State police and man it with people 
that know something about the marine aspects of safety. You can’t 
take a highway patrolman who has been trained as a highway patrol- 
man and have him enforce marine safety laws as a byproduct of his 
other job. And this thing in Michigan is getting to such a point, 
and it means so much to us from an economic point of view, that | 
think that we would do well to take a step in that direction. 

Mr. Lorr. We are working on it, Mr. Cederberg. 

Mr. Dinceti. Mr. Lott, may I ask just a couple of questions? I] 
think we had an experience with the problems of marine safety in the 
courtroom next door some years back. You may remember the meet- 
ing on Pere Marquette 14. 

Mr. Lorr. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Dinceui. I was rather concerned as to your remarks here to- 
day. I think the committee is anxious to hold our Federal interfer- 
ence or our Federal regulation with State matters and with this whole 
problem toa very bare minimum. 

You mentioned that the whole program of Federal numbering 
should be abolished, I believe. And I believe vou set forth as a back- 
ground for that that it has not worked within your memory. 

Now, assuming that one of the recommendations or one of the legie- 
lative effects of this particular hearing were to be to amend that systen 
of Coast Guard numbering, would you still continue in that same posi- 
tion that we should abolish that system of numbering 

Mr. Lorr. The answer is “yes”; and we s say it for this reason: that a 
State has a great many boats to number, to provide means of identifi- 

cation, other than those that are going to be on Federal waters. And. 
furthermore, with the ability of a boat to be picked up and put on a 
trailer and taken over to another body of water, it doesn’t follow that 
just because you are once on an inl: and lake you are never going to be 
on another lake. 
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We say that any revamping, we are afraid, is going to run into 
administrative difficulties that are so great that they just won't provide 
a good system. We say that all of the States have, we think, fairly 
adequate, and many of them excellent divisions, which handle licens- 
ing of automobiles, and we think that the licensing of boats them- 
selves is not too different—which could handle that. And we don’t 
think that the Federal licensing of boats is the answer as far as doing 
the whole job for a State is concerned. 

Mr. Lirron. Congressman Dingell, may I say in that regard that 
we have studied very carefully, 1 believe, all of the recommendations 
of the Coast Guard as to how they plan to revamp this system. We 
find, however, that it fails to meet any of what we consider the basic 
criteria of a successful registration system. You don't keep a system 
up to date simply by requiring registration every 3 to 5 years. There 
is no method in the present revamping system that we have seen that 
will provide for adequate enforcement, and a Federal system will 
never be universal in scope, and I don't think any registration system 
will succeed ~— it is universal in scope, and I mean by that cover- 
ing all boats of a given category in a given geogr: aphical area. I 
say also that the akan difficulty we have in preparing our State 
statute is in trying to avoid a conflict with Federal law under the 
Numbering Act. This is our greatest problem. 

Mr. Drncett. Mr. Zincke wanted to ask some questions. 

Mr. Zrncke. Mr. Lifton, you re ferred to Mr. Ray’ s bill to regulate 
operators of boats for hire, and you suggested that it should be ex- 
panded to include boats carrying less than six paying passengers. 

Mr. Lirron. Yes, sir; carrying any. 

Mr. Zixcke. That bill applies to the kind of a situation where an 
individual owns a boat, and where six or more other individuals pay 
him separately for passage, occupancy, on that boat; does it not 4 

Mr. Lirron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Zincke. And you feel that that should be made stronger and 
expanded ? 

Mr. Lirron. Yes, sir, we do; based on our own experience in Michi- 
gan of investigating vessels carrving passengers for hire, we inspect 
them whether they carry 1 or 450, and we have them in both 
categories. 

Mr. Zincxe. And in that case, in the case of Mr. Ray’s bill, there 
is at least a representative of the owner on board the vessel at all 
times, isn’t there ? 

Mr. Larron. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Zincke. And presumably the owner of the vessel has a certain 
interest in his property, so that he would have a representative with 
some minimum qualifiec ations to operate the vessel. But at the same 
time you advocate no regulation whatsoever in the case of a livery boat, 
where an individual can go out and hire the boat, put as many people 
as the boat will carry in it, take it out, and he has no need to demon- 
strate any qualifications whatsoever. 

Mr. Lirron. No, sir; I do not. I should say “Yes.” with one 
qualification. 

Mr. Zincke. What is the qualification / 

Mr. Lirron. We say that it is impractical to try to impose some 
type of a test on any individual operator of a boat. And we don’t 
see any difference in that regard, whether he is operating his own 
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boat or whether he rents a rowboat. We do say this—and this is where 
{ would differ from your statement—that if a man is going into the 
business of renting boats, into the boat-livery business, then there is 
an obligation akin to that of carrying passengers for hire. And 
we do insist and we do recommend that his equipment be tested; 
that we prevent overloading. And we do that in the State of 
Michigan. You can’t go down and overload your boat in the State 
without violating the law. There are several things on that boat 
which make it very clear as to the maximum passenger capacity. We 
think that is wonderful. We recommend that. We have had mar- 
velous luck with it here in Michigan. Again, though, I don’t think 
it can be on a Federal level. But it makes no difference in terms of 
testing the operator whether he is operating his own boat or a livery 
boat, if I make myself clear, sir. The fact that it is a livery boat 
doesn’t make any difference. It is still a rowboat, whether it is his own 
or somebody else’s. 

Mr. Zincxe. Well, under Mr. Ray’s bill, it is not unreasonable to 
assume that the economic necessities of the situation would dictate 
some control, some ability in the individual actually operating the 
boat. 

Mr. Lirron. We have possibly 200,000 individuals in the State of 
Michigan who at some time or other during a given . alendar year 
will operate a livery boat somewhere in this State. I don’t think 
you can impose any adequate test, that there is a meaningful test, that 
is testing anything of consequence, and have it administered. 

Mr. Zrncxe. You are only talking about the difficulty, now, of ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Lirron. Sir, I am an administrator, and maybe not a very good 
one. I have been concerned with some of these statutes. I will say 
to this committee that I would not want to be in charge of any program 
that I thought was only half good or wasn’t going to do the job. We 
have some of those in the State, and I know about them very well, and 
they are not worth the paper they are written on. 

Mr. Crperserc. Will you y ield to me right there? 

[ think our problem that we are talking about is somewhat different 
than in the Ray bill, to the extent that what we are talking about 
mainly in the State of Michigan mainly is the fellow who comes up 
to the northern part of the State, visits a boat livery, and rents a 
small boat, usually a 16-foot boat. 

Mr. Lirron. Usually not that big. 

Mr. Creperserc. Usually not that large. When we reach the point 
where they are taking a boat out for hire, which I believe was the 
“era of the Ray bill, usually it is someone taking a charter party. 

I don’t believe there would be very many instances in the State of 
Michigan where I could go to a boat livery and rent a 30-foot boat 
and take out a party of 10 people or 15 people and operate it myself. 

Now, there may be some of those, but that is a very, very rare 
situation. 

We are talking about the fellow that—I may myself rent a boat and 
take my son or my daughter out to go fishing. 

Mr. Lirron. That is what I was talking about. When we come to 
the charter, we are in full agreement that that operator ought to 
test it. 
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Mr. Zincxe. But my dear sir, I am coming back to the point that 
you said that taking oon a minimum of six, under Mr. Ray’s bill, was 
insufficient, that it should apply to all charter boat operators. 

Mr. Lirron. That is right. Charters. 

Mr. Zinckxe. Now, I give you the hypothetical situation of a man 
who has a 14- or 16-foot skiff, and he takes one person for hire on that 
skiff. You claim he should be regulated ? 

Mr. Lirron. He is operating the boat ? 

Mr. Zincke. Yes. 

Mr. Lirron. We say he should be regulated; yes, sir. 

Mr. Zrxcxe. But if one who doesn’t own a boat and wants to take 
someone else out goes to one of these livery operators, he should be 
able to get a boat without any restrictions ¢ 

Mr. Lirron. I would say yes. 

Mr. Dincett. We want to thank both of you gentlemen for appear- 
ing this morning and for a very spendid presentation. 

1 will say this, Mr. Lott: At the time you are prepared to submit 
your completed statement, the record will be open for you to insert that 
into the record. 

Mr. Lorr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lirron. We would appreciate that. We would like to expand it 
in the light of some things that have come up today. It may take as 
much as a week or two. 

Mr. Lorr. Will it be too late if it takes a week ? 

Mr. Dineett. No. You may submit it to our clerk in Washington. 

Mr. Lorr. We appreciate the opportunity of appearing before - you, 
and if we can do anything more for the committee we would be more 
than glad, because we have had a lot of experience and I think we 
could pr obably help. 

Mr. Drneeti. Thank you very much. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE MICHIGAN STATE WATERWAYS COMMISSION BEFORE THE MER- 
CHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES COMMITTEE OF THE UNITED STATES HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


The following statement is submitted as a supplement to the oral testimony 
}resented to this committee on August 8, 1956, in Detroit, Mich., by the chairman 
and director of the commission. 

We should like to point out to the committee that Michigan has the longest 
coastline of any of the States—over 38,100 miles on the Great Lakes. We are 
also told that there are over 11,000 inland lakes of varying sizes in Michigan. 
There is no doubt that our water areas constitute the primary attraction to our 
many summer visitors and have made our tourist industry second only to auto- 
mobiles in importance to the economy of the State. 

These few facts are outlined to illustrate the extreme importance of water to 
every citizen of Michigan. I doubt that any single area in the Nation has a 
greater stake than Michigan in the decisions and recommendations of this 
committee. 


I. INTRODUCTION—QUALIFICATIONS OF THE WATERWAYS COMMISSION 


The Michigan State Waterways Commission is a governmental agency of the 
State of Michigan. To our knowledge, this commission is the only functioning 
State agency in the United States devoted entirely to providing facilities for 
recreational watercraft and otherwise seeking the furtherance of recreational 
boating. Since 1947, this commission has dealt extensively with other govern- 
mental units and local citizens to provide better and more adequate facilities, 
and to provide better and more adequate laws regulating the use of our marine 
highways. 
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Since coming into existence, the waterways commission has spent over $1 mil- 
lion in the construction and rehabilitation of harbor facilities. In almost every 
instance this money has been matched by contributions from the Federal and/or 
local units of government. In all, other units of government have contributed 
approximately $5 million to the projects in which the commission has invested its 
own funds. These latter are derived solely from fees paid by the boatmen them- 
selves. Our funds come from an annual boat license fee and from a marine 
fuel tax. The commission receives no money whatscever from the general tax- 
payer of the State of Michigan. 

The commission has taken the lead in working with the Corps of Engineers 
in designing new types of breakwaters and harbors. A great deal of successful 
experimentation has been accomplished with the cooperation of the hydrology 
laboratory of the University of Michigan Engineering Department. This con- 
mission was the first to challenge outdated designs for harbor facilities, the result 
of which was the submission for tank-model testing to the University of Michi- 
gan of proposed new breakwater and harbor designs. 

Since 1953, the commission has administered the Michigan Boat Livery Act 
Under this statute, reutal bouts are inspected by the sheriff of the county wherein 
the livery is located. An average of 23,000 boats belonging to some 2,100 boat 
liveries have been inspected annually under this program. This program has 
been extremely successful in this State and points out the need for central agency 
control over boat liveries with a delegation of the inspection duty to local enforce- 
ment officers. 

Since 1955, the commission has inspected those vessels carrying passengers for 
hire on the waters of the State of Michigan which do not have be inspected by 
the United States Coast Guard. 

The commission has worked for several vears with legislative committees and 
private groups to formulate improved safety laws for our waterways. Last 
February we sponsored a marine safety clinic, which was very well attended by 
all segments of government and by private individuals and groups from all parts 
of the State. At present we are completing work on a new study to be trans- 
mitted to a recently created joint interim study committee on marine safety of 
the Michigan State Legislature. (See appendix A for these proposals. ) 

All in all, this commission has extensively dealt for several years with the very 
problems faced by this committee. Therefore, we feel that our experience in this 
matter should be of extremely great assistance to you in your study. In addi- 
tion, we have examined these problems from the same perspective from which 
you must realize them today, i. e., with a view toward recommending effective 
legislation to control various aspects of the overall problem. 


Il. THE PROBLEM 


As a very general observation, the commission has found that the problems 
Which you are presently studying are considerably more complex than might ap- 
pear at first blush, and are also much more difficult of solution than the average 
person, including the average boatmen, might believe. 

Although it may not have been in your mind when you first began this work, 
we believe that the greatest service which your committee can render the boating 
publie is to provide a clear-cut definition of the sphere of interest of the Federal 
Government. This means a determination not only of the precise limits of juris- 
diction of the Federal Government and of the administrative agencies designated 
to carry out its laws, but a determination of the areas within that jurisdiction 
which can best be administered by the Federal Government, and which can be 
most practically administered by other levels of government. We feel all too 
little attention has been given this aspect of the problem. 


Ill, ENFORCEMENT OF EXISTING LAWS 


We are firmly convinced that most present problems of water regulation could 
be cured by adequate enforcement. As a general rule, our existing laws, both 
State and Federal, need little refinement to make them completely operable. The 
essence of the problem has long been inadequate enforcement, and this problem 
would continue, no matter how many additional laws might be put on the books. 

As an example of this, the State of Michigan has had on its statute books for 
many years two extremely broad statutes which cover virtually every con- 
ceivable situation involving negligent or reckless operation of watercraft. (See 
appendix B for these statutes.) Until this last year when the commission began 
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an extensive educational program, the existence of these statutes was virtually 
unknown. ‘To better acquaint enforcement agencies with the existence of these 
statutes, this commission prepared and submitted to all county sheriffs, prosecut- 
ing attorneys, municipal police departments and others, copies of the statutes 
with a covering letter suggesting the ease with which these laws could be en- 
forced, Since that time, various communities and counties working alone have 
provided increased enforcement to cope with the problem. We have learned that 
where such has been done, the complaints against reckless boat operators have 
markedly decreased. The statutes presently in effect in Michigan can be en- 
forced by individuals witnessing reckless boat operation merely by their filing a 
complaint with local enforcement officers. However, we have found that the 
individual will rarely take the time and effort to do this. Because of this, we 
have concluded that the only way these statutes will be effectively enforced is 
through regular enforcement agencies. We are therefore recommending to our 
legislature that a division of marine safety be formed in this State under the 
State police whose primary concern would be the enforcement of the existing 
laws pertaining to watercraft. 

As we view it, the difficulties are caused by only a small proportion of operat- 
ing watercraft. We believe this proportion is well below 15 percent of the gen- 
eral boating public, and perhaps even much less. We feel the entire public 
needs greater education as to its responsibilities, but our studies have shown 
that very few individuals are addicted to reckless boating practices. 

IV. Federal operators’ licenses 

It is realized that the committee is considering the possibility of recommending 
Federal operators’ licenses for all who participate in recreational boating. This 
idea has been current for several years now. In many respects, it has a surface 
attraction, and it is often advocated as an all-encompassing solution that will 
summarily dispose of all existing ills. We are convinced that such advantages 
are illusory and to succumb to this temptation is to avoid the basic issues. 

Nor does it make any difference, in our firm opinion, how you describe this 
phenomenon. The animal remains the same whether we call it a “license” or 
a “permit.” 

We have investigated the practicality of an operator's license on a State level. 
We have even gone so far as to attempt to draw a model statute in this respect, 
in order to determine whether a system could ever be set up. We have con- 
cluded that such a system is not likely to work even on a State basis. To 
imagine that it could be successful on a national scale is, we believe, far more 
unlikely. 

It seems obvious that the purpose of an operator's license is to test the appli 
cant in advance to be certain that he complies with certain minimum qualifica- 
tions. Immediately we are faced with the problem of what these minimum 
qualifications shall be. 

If we ponder this last question we conclude that there would have to be 
several classes of licenses. It would be impossible to examine all persons with 
the same test for all types of boats on all types of waters. A single test or list 
of qualifications would have to be so simple that almost everyone could pass. 
If this were the case, we are no longer testing anything, and the whole procedure 
becoines worthless. 

If the examination is to be meaningful in the sense that it will test anything 
all, then we would require a complex system of grades of licenses. You 
viously cannot have the same qualifications for a youngster operating a 2- or 


1 
by) 


>-horsepower motor on an inland lake as compared to the operation of a 65-foot 
cruiser on the Great Lakes or on the ocean. Conceivably, there will be some 
Classes of boats where you will want to test simple operating ability. In other 
cases you will wish to test the ability to navigate. Even within the subject 
matter of navigation, there are several important gradations of ability and 
knowledge. 

We have seen nothing remotely approaching an agreement on desirable 
standards for such a license. Even if these could be obtained, the total cost 
und the vast administrative machinery that would have to be established is 
Staggering. As an agency that has been active in various regulatory phases 
affecting boating, we believe the practical aspects of administration are extreme- 
ly important. We do not believe in laws that cannot be enforced. 

Next, we would have to determine who wouid administer these tests. We cer- 
tainly couldn't expect the Coast Guard to do it, as it is unable to carry out its 
eXisting duties. Where would these tests be conducted? Are we going to make 
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our citizens travel great distances just to take an examination when he may 
wish to operate on Federal waters only a few hours each year? 

Remember that we are now in an era of boat mobility. Think of the man who 
lives somewhere in the middle of Michigan. He is only minutes—literally 
from an inland lake, and no more than several hours from one of the Great Lakes. 
Perhaps he spends most of the summer at a nearby inland lake. Yet on 1 or 2 
occasions he and some friends may wish to go to Lake Superior and do some trout 
fishing. Perhaps on a weekend or two he will put his boat on a trailer and go 
to Lake Huron or Lake Michigan. Assuming that there is to be a Federal 
operator’s license, are we going to compel him to sometime or another make a 
trip to Detroit or some other boating center to take an examination’ Will he 
have to undergo this expense for a few hours of diversion on Federal waters 
each year? 

The whole point of an operator's license, it seems, is to exclude certain persons 
from the water who are obviously unfit. It seems doubtful that many persons 
with severe physical handicaps would be on the water in the first place. We 
know all too well, from bitter experience of many years in driver licensing in 
the field of motor vehicles, that a licensing program fails to exclude the few who 
habitually choose to disregard rules of safety (whether the rules are simply 
commonsense or embodied in a statute). 

Others have suggested that the purpose of a Federal operator’s license would 
not be to test in advance, but that the license or permit would be granted to 
anyone who wished to have the same. The point apparently would be that it 
would give something to take away when and if the individual violated the law. 
There is no doubt that this is true, but it is equally true that the same effect can 
be achieved under existing law without the necessity of an extensive program 
of individual operator’s licenses. 

There would (and could) be no desire to take away this license until the holder 
thereof had committeed some punishable offense, and had been found guilty of 
the same. Under the circumstances, every court has the inherent right to deny 
to the defendant the right to operate on the water as a condition of probation. 
No new law is necessary to accomplish this result. (It might possibly prove 
desirable to further amend our criminal statutes to make this an alternative 
to a fine and/or jail sentence. ) 

In either event, we still have no method of assuring ourselves that the mis- 
creant will not simply disregard the denial of his license and continue to 
operate his craft anyway. (We certainly know that this happens more frequently 
than not in the case of motor vehicles.) The existence of an operator's license 
is not beneficial in this respect. 

We have also heard it stated that the existence of an operator's license or 
permit, whether of an individual nature or simply directed to the owner of the 
vessel, would constitute some measure of moral persuasion such as to make the 
holder thereof operate with greater caution, and see to it that his family and 
friends also operated the craft safely. If the object of this procedure is to 
instill a form of fear in the individual that this permit will be taken away, we 
have the same objections as set forth above. Also, depriving one individual of the 
right to operate a boat certainly cannot put the boat on the beach. There is no 
reason who someone else then couldn’t operate the boat. If the object is to 
encourage careful operation by youngsters, a statute clearly imposing civil 
liability on the owner (if, indeed, such liability does not already exist) would 
achieve the same end. This might be modified by the adoption of a statutory 
presumption that all persons within the immediate family of the owner are 
operating the craft with the consent of the owner. Similar to the Family Car 
Presumption Act.) 

If the object is merely a hope that somehow this will instill greater respect 
of the rules of commonsense and caution, we can only say that we are extremely 
dubious of its value. When balancing possible gain against the tremendous cost, 
we must say that we are opposed to such a program. Once the idea becomes 
current that the license is a meaningless scrap of paper and that there is no 
enforcement, we have wasted everyone’s time and the taxpayers’ money. 

Finally, it should be noted that a licensing procedure can have only mediocre 
success at best in eliminating the reckless operator from the water. Actually, 
it is the reckless operator who is often the most competent and who has the 
least difficulty in passing any examination. 

It is conceded that there may be a limited class of boats—those of considerable 
size and horsepower which operate on some of our waterways—which shonld be 
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the subject of some further control. If such does prove to be necessary, the 
controls should be limited to the particular class of vessels affected. (One 
doesn’t use a ton of TNT to kill a fly.) 


Vv. REGISTRATION OF VESSELS 


We understand that one of the recommendations before this committee is that 
the existing Federal Numbering Act administered by the Coast Guard be extended 
to all vessels 10 feet or more in length, or something comparable thereto. 

We readily acknowledge a considerable demand by many persons for a universal 
system of registration of watercraft. This will provide, in certain obvious situa- 
tions, some measure of identification. (Obviously, there will also be many situa- 
tions where such a number will be useless in providing any form of identification. 
Whether a registration number is more usable than not is a subject which we will 
not debate at this point.) 

After studying this subject at close hand for several years, we have concluded 
that a registration system for watercraft must be based upon several criteria 
if it is to have any hope whatsoever of success. In fact, at the direction of a 
committee of the State legislature, we have just completed a detailed registra- 
tion statute for Michigan (see appendix C). 

If it is to serve as a system of identification, then the registration records 
must at all times be accurate and up to date. This means some device must 
be instituted to insure that the agency administering the system will be able 
to keep track of changes in residence of owners, transfers of ownership, lost, 
abandoned, and destroyed vessels, etc. We have concluded that the only feasible 
hope of accomplishing this is to couple a registration system with a requirement 
that all vessels have a certificate of title (as is common in most States in the 
case of motor vehicles) and to make that certificate of title the primary evidence 
of ownership. The system must further require that no valid transfer of owner- 
ship can be effectuated without notifying the administrative agency of the 
change and securing proper notation in the public records. We feel that to hope 

achieve a workable registration system without a comparable requirement 

a waste of money, effort, and time, as well as being an unreasonable burden 
upon the individual boatman. 

We have also concluded that a workable registration system must be universal 

scope. By this we mean that the system must include all of a given type of 
boat within a specific geographical area. Without such a requirement, the system 
would be hopeless to enforce. 

We believe that Michigan has perhaps one of the best opportunities to have a 
successful system of this sort because we have a boat-license law under which 
more than 10,000 boats are annually registered. (By the way, we have found 

t this latter system is tremendously difficult to enforce, even though it is 
administered by the department of state and, therefore, has use of enforcement 
personnel of a very large agency. It is ineffectual because it is not universal in 
scope and because no means are readily at hand to keep track of the affected 
VeSS@ILS. } 

The draft of the registration statute which we are going to submit to the legis- 
lature for its consideration integrates our licensing law with a new registration 
system for all watercraft operated in our State. It will require annual licensing 
and title notations (to keep the records up to date), and will also require 
that the State be notified on sale, loss, etc., of the vessel (see appendix C). With- 
out all of these features, we are positive that the system would not work. 

Let us return now to the specific proposal of extending the scope of the Number- 
ing Act. We feel that the present numbering system administered by the Coast 
Gsuard is practically a complete failure. For this, we do not blame the Coast 
(;uard, although it should be recognized that this military branch of our Gov- 
ernment is already overburdened with many subsidiary duties with which 
perhaps it should never have been saddled. We believe that basically the system 
is at fault. 

(ur experience has been that despite a maximum degree of cooperation from 
both military and civilian personnel of the Coast Guard, it takes far too long 
to seeure the name and address of an owner of a numbered vessel, and. much 
more serious, it is more than likely to be inaccurate when the information is 
obtained. To conceive of an improvement by extending the scope of the 
Numbering Act staggers our imagination. 

We say this notwithstanding our knowledge that there have been a number 

proposals advanced to modernize the present Numbering Act. Of course, one 
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can only coneur in such recommendations. Obviously, some improvements are 
in order in the present system. Yet we must reemphasize our previous statement 
that no registration system—which is what the Numbering Act basically provides 
for—can be successful unless it has a built-in guaranty of keeping the records 
up to date (reregistration every 3 or 5 years will not accomplish this), is uni- 
versal in application (which any Federal registration can never be because of 
applicability to only part of the Nation’s waterways), and provides some feasible 
method of enforcement in the field (which will not be accomplished either by 
increasing the penalty for noncompliance or by making the award of number 
revocable). 

We believe that the most effective unit of operation, if there is to be a regis- 
tration system, is the State. Frankly, the biggest problem which we now have 
in preparing a registration statute for Michigan is to take into account the exist- 
ing Federal Numbering Act. We of course provide that anyone who has regis- 
tered and received a Coast Guard number may use that same number as his 
Michigan registration, hence obviating the necessity of having two different 
numbers on his vessel. Immediately, however, we have a lack of uniformity 
throughout the State. We have also a serious question (which even the Coast 
Guard has not been able to resolve for us to date) as to whether we can require 
a number on the bow of a vessel which does not have a Federal number. 

We do not claim omnipotence, or superior knowledge or ability. We simply 
suggest that the practical level of administration of such a system is in the State 
rather than in the Federal Government. We feel that eventually most States 
will provide for such a system. Therefore, we do not suggest an extension of 
the Federal Numbering Act. In fact, we suggest exactly the reverse. 

Our recommendation to this committee is that the Federal Government seek 
to get out of the business of registering boats. We recommend that the statute 
be amended so as to waive the requirement of a Federal registration number in 
the event a satisfactory State registration system has been established. It 
seems highly possible that the States could be encouraged in this direction 
through some form of incentive legislation comparable, just as an off-hand 
example, to the Federal statute imposing a tax on employers to pay for unem- 
ployment insurance. 


VI. REGULATION OF BOAT OPERATION—SPEED AND HORSEPOWER RESTRICTIONS 


A number of our citizens have suggested the adoption of speed reguiations on 
the water comparable to those on our highways. We have examined this problem 
from every possible angle, and we have concluded that speed and/or horsepower 
restrictions are impractical. Instead, we recommend as far more effective, 
2 strict enforcement of our existing statutes on reckless operation. These latter 
statutes are quite broad and prohibit any behavier which endangers persons or 
property. There is no doubt in our minds that it is sufficiently broad in scope 
to encompass the boat operator who is reckless by virtue of excessive speed. 

We have also found that most persons and groups with any knowledge what- 
soever of boat operation are absolutely oppose’! to such speed and horsepower reg- 
ulations. There is good reason for such opposition. We know that it is difficult 
for the boat operator to accurately gage his speed. We know that it is even 
more difficult for an onlooker on shore to ascertain, even within reasonable limits, 
the speed of a craft on the water. 

We believe further that speed regulations are meaningless laws in that they are 
virtually unenforceable. It is difficult to see how a conviction could be sustained 
for the violation of a speed law unless the defendant had been followed for a 
reasonable distance by an officer, and the officer had at hand accurate apparatus 
to test speed. The unlikelihood of the existence of such equipment and enforce- 
ment personnel is obvious. 

We are also aware that speed in itself has often little relationship to boating 
carelessness. There is certainly not the casual relationship that we find in auto- 
mobiles. Sometimes it is actually safer to go faster in «a boat, a concept that 
many laymen cannot understand. It is the speed under given circumstances, 
which may vary radically, that is important. This leads us again to our initial 
conclusion that a definition of reckless behavior which encompasses improper 
speed under the circumstances is the desired form of legislation. 

Restriction of horsepower of engines is in approximately the same class as regu- 
lation of speed. It is not the size of the engine that counts, but rather the size 
of the engine in relation to the boat, the condition of the water, and other factors 
which cannot be enumerated ina statute, 
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Finally, it is to be noted that even if a given area were to conclude that some 
form of speed and horsepower regulation were necessary (and the only example 
that comes to mind is a very crowded harbor area), the authority to be able to 
promulgate such regulations should be in the States. 


VII. INSPECTION OF BOAT LIVERIES 


We are overwhelmingly in favor of a very careful inspection of boat liveries, 
including their equipment and boats, and a determination of passenger capacity. 

I mentioned earlier in my remarks that the Commission has been responsible for 
the administration of our State Boat Livery Act since 1953. This program has 
been successful far beyond our most optimistic expectations. The program re- 
sulted in about 10 percent of the affected boats being abandoned by their livery 
owners as being unfit. There has been a deiinite trend to securing new beats 
which are undoubtedly as safe as any presently being made. The program has 
found wide acceptance despite the fact that the livery owner must pay a small 
fee (50 cents each year) for every boat which is inspected, notwithstanding that 
the program means a great deal of additional work for each sheriff's office. and 
despite what might seem to be a surface complexity of rules and regulations. 
Even though the statute provides a very simple procedure for appeals, thers 
has not been one single appeal from any determination of an: 
act since its inception. 

We recommend a furtherance of this boat livery program, although again we 
do not believe it is practical beyond a local level. We feel that in Michigan we 
have a desirable formula in having the inspections themselves completed on a 
local basis (on a county level) with the overall system administered by a State 
agency. This keeps the program at home where it belongs and vet insures uni- 
formity of materials and administration over a relatively 
area. 

We recommend that this committee urge the other States of the Nation to 
adopt similar programs, perhaps with some refinements that ha 
apparent to us. We do not see how the Federal Government 
involved in the program of boat livery inspection. 

We are aware of the suggestion which has been made to confine form ot 
operators’ licensing or permit to those who elect to rent boats from liveries. Ws 
cannot subscribe to this notion. Ali of the basic objections applicable to ope 
ators’ licenses as set forth above are also applicable here. 
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can only coneur in such recommendations. Obviously, some improvements are 
in order in the present system. Yet we must reemphasize our previous statement 
that no registration system—which is what the Numbering Act basically prevides 
for—can be successful unless it has a built-in guaranty of keeping the records 
up to date (reregistration every 3 or 5 years will not accomplish this), is uni- 
versal in application (which any Federal registration can never be because of 
applicability to only part of the Nation’s waterways), and provides some feasible 
method of enforcement in the field (which will not be accomplished either by 
increasing the penalty for noncompliance or by making the award of number 
revocable). 

We believe that the most effective unit of operation, if there is to be a regis- 
tration system, is the State. Frankly, the biggest problem which we now have 
in preparing a registration statute for Michigan is to take into account the exist- 
ing Federal Numbering Act. We of course provide that anyone who has regis- 
tered and received a Coast Guard number may use that same number as his 
Michigan registration, hence obviating the necessity of having two different 
numbers on his vessel. Immediately, however, we have a lack of uniformity 
throughout the State. We have also a serious question (which even the Coast 
Guard has not been able to resolve for us to date) as to whether we can require 
a number on the bow of a vessel which does not have a Federal number. 

We do not claim omnipotence, or superior knowledge or ability. We simply 
suggest that the practical level of administration of such a system is in the State 
rather than in the Federal Government. We feel that eventually most States 
will provide for such a system. Therefore, we do not suggest an extension of 
the Federal Numbering Act. In fact, we suggest exactly the reverse. 

Our recommendation to this committee is that the Federal Government seek 
to get out of the business of registering boats. We recommend that the statute 
be amended so as to waive the requirement of a Federal registration number in 
the event a satisfactory State registration system has been established. It 
seems highly possible that the States could be encouraged in this direction 
through some form of incentive legislation comparable, just as an off-hand 
example, to the Federal statute imposing a tax on employers to pay for unem- 
ployment insurance. 


VI. REGULATION OF BOAT OPERATION—SPEED AND HORSEPOWER RESTRICTIONS 


A number of our citizens have suggested the adoption of speed reguiations on 
the water comparable to those on our highways. We have examined this problem 
from every possible angle, and we have concluded that speed and/or horsepower 
restrictions are impractical. Instead, we recommend as far more effective, 
a strict enforcement of our existing statutes on reckless operation. These latter 
statutes are quite broad and prohibit any behavier which endangers persons or 
property. There is no doubt in our minds that it is sufficiently broad in scope 
to encompass the boat operator who is reckless by virtue of excessive speed. 

We have also found that most persons and groups with any knowledge what- 
soever of boat operation are absolutely oppose’! to such speed and horsepower reg- 
ulations. There is good reason for such opp sition. We know that it is difficult 
for the boat operator to accurately gage his speed. We know that it is even 
more difficult for an onlooker on shore to ascertain, even within reasonable limits, 
the speed of a craft on the water. 

We believe further that speed regulations are meaningless laws in that they are 
virtually unenforceable. It is difficult to see how a conviction could be sustained 
for the violation of a speed law unless the defendant had been followed for a 
reasonable distance by an officer, and the officer had at hand accurate apparatus 
to test speed. The unlikelihood of the existence of such equipment and enforce- 
ment personnel is obvious. 

We are also aware that speed in itself has often little relationship to boating 
carelessness. There is certainly not the casual relationship that we find in auto- 
mobiles. Sometimes it is actually safer to go faster in « boat, a concept that 
iImany layinen cannot understand. It is the speed under given circumstances, 
which may vary radically, that is important. This leads us again to our initial 
conclusion that a definition of reckless behavior which encompasses improper 
speed under the circumstances is the desired form of legislation. 

Restriction of horsepower of engines is in approximately the same Class as regu- 
lation of speed. It is not the size of the engine that counts, but rather the size 
of the engine in relation to the boat, the condition of the water, and other factors 
which cannot be enumerated ina statute. 
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Finally, it is to be noted that even if a given area were to conclude that some 
form of speed and horsepower regulation were necessary (and the only example 
that comes to mind is a very crowded harbor area), the authority to be able to 
promulgate such regulations should be in the States. 


VII. INSPECTION OF BOAT LIVERIES 


We are overwhelningly in favor of a very careful inspection of boat liveries, 
including their equipment and boats, and a determination of passenger capacity. 

I mentioned earlier in my remarks that the Commission has been responsible for 
the administration of our State Boat Livery Act since 1953. This program has 
been successful far beyond our most optimistic expectations. The program re- 
sulted in about 10 percent of the affected boats being abandoned by their livery 
owners as being unfit. There has been a deiinite trend to securing pew beats 
which are undoubtedly as safe as any presently being made. The program has 
found wide acceptance despite the fact that the livery owner must pay a smal! 
fee (50 cents each year) for every boat which is inspected, notwithstanding that 
the program means a great deal of additional work for each sheriff's office. and 
despite what might seem to be a surface complexity of rules and regulations. 
Even though the statute provides a very simple procedure for appeals, ther: 
has not been one single appeal from any determination of any sheriff under this 
act since its inception. 

We recommend a furtherance of this boat livery program, although again we 
do not believe it is practical beyond a local level. We feel that in Michigan we 
have a desirable formula in having the inspections themselves completed on a 
local basis (on a county level) with the overall system administered by a State 
agency. This keeps the program at home where it belongs and yet insures uni- 
formity of materials and administration over a relatively large geographical! 
area, 

We recommend that this committee urge the other States of the Nation to 
adopt similar programs, perhaps with some refinements that have not yet beev 
apparent to us. We do not see how the Federal Government itself can becons 
involved in the program of boat livery inspection. 

We are aware of the suggestion which has been made to confine a form of 


operators’ licensing or permit to those who elect to rent boats from liveries. We 
cannot subscribe to this notion. All of the basic objections applicable to oper- 
ators’ licenses as set forth above are also applicable here. 


VII. INSPECTION OF VESSELS CARRYING PASSENGERS FOR HIRE 

Also, as previously mentioned, the Michigan Legislatwre has assigned to the 
commission, effective in 1955, the responsibility of inspecting those vessels carry- 
ing passengers for hire in our State which do nof receive an inspection by the 
Coast Guard. Oar initial experience showed a distressing ignorance, on th 
part of many of the operators of these boats, of some of the basic rules o 
safety. At the same time we found a considerable willingness on their part to 
follow our suggestions, even though in many cases such suggestions could not be 
enforced because of the absence of any provision to this eifect in our statute. 

We definitely recommend to this committee that the Coast Guard inspect al 
vessels carrying passengers for hire on Federal waters. This may mean ai 
amendment extending even further the principles of the Ray bill (Public Law 
519 of 1956). Persons going upon these vessels assume that some level of 
Government has made a satisfactory safety inspection. We definitely believe 
that this is an area where the Coast Guard can function effectively. We al: 
believe that the Committee should recommend that such of the States as are 
affected adopt some form of comparable legislation for vessels not subject t 
Coast Guard inspection. 

We think there is an important distinction beween vessels carrying passenver 
for hire and any other form of activity, including boat liveries. ‘There has been 
a historical distinction involving for hire vessels which has long been maintained 
in all forms of regulation and by all levels of Government. In the case 
vessels for hire, individuals using the same reasonably expect that some unit 
Government has made a proper safety inspection. The governing officia!s shoul 
not let them down. 
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IX. NAVIGATIONAL HAZARDS 


These navigational hazards consist of sunken boats, pilings which have been 
sheared off or have rotted off at the water level so that they are entirely sub- 
merged, and the other normal hazards such as sandbars, rocks, reefs, etc. 

At present there is no State or Federal agency in this area with jurisdiction 
over such hazards (with the exception of the Corps of Engineers when these 
hazards are in federally maintained channels). The difficulty is that this prob- 
lem becomes more and more acute as time passes and additional obstructions 
are permitted to appear. 

Under the existing law, the Corps of Engineers must issue a permit to any ri- 
parian owner to construct a dock or other structure in Federal waters. In 
almost every instance these applications are granted, and yet we know from 
bitter experience that after a few years many of these facilities are permitted 
to deteriorate. What might formerly have been a useful dock now becomes a 
very serious menace in the form of decayed piling located below the water level. 
As we have pointed out above, this problem is not one which will diminish in 
later years, but one which will constantly increase. Once piling is placed below 
water and away from air, its life span is indefinite. 

The solution to this problem is not readily apparent. We have done con- 
siderable research into this matter, and we have not yet found an answer which 
we consider to be satisfactory. One possible solution would be to give the Corps 
of Engineers authority to require positive assurances that the structure for 
which a permit is granted will be properly maintained, perhaps even including 
a bond for the faithful performance of such assurances. It seems utterly ridicu- 
lous to permit people to go on adding structures to our waters which will cer- 
tainly become dangerous in the years ahead without makiug provisions for their 
removal when they have ceased to be useful. 


X. REFUGE FACILITIES 


If the Federal Government is seeking ways to increase safety on our waters, 
we suggest that the committee encourage the appropriation of funds by the 
Congress for additional harbors of refuge. We suggest that the activities of 
the Coast Guard be redefined so as to permit their personnel to spend greater 
time patrolling our waters. We suggest that the program of the Coast Guard 
Auxiliary be augmented and encouraged. 

To help insure the safety of our citizens on the road, the Federal Government 
is now participating in a tremendous program to increase the number of our 
highways. In the case of motor vehicles, we accept this as an important safety 
measure. There is no reason why the same conclusion should not be reached 
in providing facilities for recreational watercraft. 


XI. EARMARKING GAS TAX REVENUES 


We realize all too well that programs of creating facilities and insuring the 
safety of our citizens on the water through proper enforcement costs money, 
and a great deal of it. This is a real problem that the waterways commission 
must contend with each and every day. 

In Michigan we have partially solved this problem by having the boatman 
himself, the one who enjoys the benefits of these facilities and safety measures 
in his recreational activity, bear the full weight of its cost. We do this by 
providing for an annual boat license fee of modest proportions and by ear- 
marking the gasoline tax on fuel consumed for marine purposes. Thus, the 
boatman builds and protects his marine highway just as the motor vehicle op- 
erator builds highways of concrete. 

At the same time that the Michigan boatman has been putting his State gas- 
tax money to use, he has had no benefits directly from the Federal gas tax. Now, 
with an increase in the Federal tax, he presumably will be able to get 1 cent per 
gallon back from the Federal Government. He will, that is, if he is one of those 
rare individuals who will take the time and effort to collect all the necessary 
invoices and submit a claim for the very modest sum that is involved. 

We believe that there is no reason why the entire Federal gas tax of 3 cents 
should not be available for marine development. We are certain that the con- 
sumers would rather have it this way than the right to collect all or a part of 
their individual taxes through a cumbersome refund procedure. 
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It is therefore our recommendation to this committee that appropriate legisla- 
tion be adopted wherein the Federal Government would devote the total Federal 
gas tax on marine fuel to construction of facilities and enforcement of our safety 
laws to benefit recreational boating. 


SUMMARY 


1. The Michigan State Waterways Commission is an official State agency de- 
voted exclusively to improving conditions of recreational boating activity. The 
Commission has spent several years of extensive study on legislative problems 
of marine safety. 

2. The primary service which this committee can render is to provide a clear- 
cut definition of the sphere of interest of the Federal Government. This in- 
cludes both a determination of the limits of jurisdiction of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and a recommendation as to which areas of regulation in the boating 
field can best be administered by the Federal Government and which can be most 
practically administered by other levels of government. 

3. Most existing problems, attributable in large measure to “growing pains” 
and to a conflict of interest on certain matters, could be adequately handled 
through proper enforcement of existing laws. No number of additional laws 
will or can be effective without adequate enforcement. 

4. Legislation which is not amenable of practical administration or enforce- 
ment should not be adopted. Such legislation encourages lawlessness and dis- 
respect of our legal system. 

5. There is no present basis for a general system of Federal operators’ licenses 
or pernits. 

(a) A Federal operators’ licensing program to exclude the unfit at the outset 
of the program is impossible of administration. There is absolutely no agree- 
ment as to the standards to be employed under such a system. To be in any way 
effective, such a system would require complicated grades of licenses and quite 
technical standards. There is no agreement as to who could administer such a 
law. 

(b) Any system of Federal operators’ licenses or permits would cause great 
hardship to many citizens who use Federal waters only infrequently. The lim- 
ited Federal jurisdiction over waterways itself creates many problems in this 
field. 

(c) A system of Federal operators’ licenses does not serve to eliminate the 
reckless operator, as these persons are ordinarily quite competent and can pass 
any test with relative ease. 

(d@) A Federal operator’s license does create something which can be taken 
away in case of a violation of law, but the same objective can be effectuated 
through conditions of probation, or otherwise, without a cumbersome system of 
licensing. 

(e) A system of operators’ licensing does not constitute any form of moral 
persuasion upon individuals to exercise caution. 

6. The Federal Government should reduce rather than expand its functions 
in the area of registration of recreational craft. 

(a) The present Federal Numbering Act is a substantial failure. It will not 
be improved by increasing the scope of the act several hundred percent. 

(b) Proposals to improve the Numbering Act are helpful, but fail to go to the 
core of the problem. No system of identification of watercraft can hope to suc- 
ceed unless there is a means for keeping records accurate and up to date, the 
system is universal in application, and the system is amenable to field enforce- 
ment. The Federal Numbering Act satisfies none of these criteria even if all 
of the proposed improvements were to be put into effect. 

(c) If a system of registration of vessels for purposes of identification is 
desirable, the most effective unit to accomplish this is the State. 

(d) The Federal Government ought to yield to the States in the matter of 
registration if the latter will provide an adequate system of registration. This 
would simplify State registration procedures and would encourage an evolution 
into a system comparable to licensing of motor vehicles. 

7. Speed and/or horsepower restrictions are ineffective and are impractical 
solutions on any level of government. 

8. Boat liveries and their equipment should receive annual and careful safety 
inspections, including determination of passenger capacity of vessels to be rented 
to the public. This, however, should be confined to a State and local level to be 
effective. 
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9. The Federal Government should expand its program of inspecting vessels 
carrying passengers for hire. The States should be encouraged to adopt similar 
legislation on non-Federal waters. 

10. The Federal Government should take all steps necessary to encourage the 
removal of navigational hazards (such as sunken vessels and decayed piling), 
and to establish procedures to prevent the further unnecessary development of 
such hazards. 

11. The Federal Government should vastly increase its program for the con- 
struction of harbors of refuge for recreational craft, and provide other related 
navigational aids. 

12. The Federal gas tax on fuel used for marine purposes should be earmarked 
in its entirety for the improvement of safety facilities for recreational water- 
craft and the improvement of enforcement techniques, such as increased patrol- 
ing of our waters by the Coast Guard. 


THE PROPOSED STATUTE 


SecTION 1. As used in this Act, and unless a different meaning appears from 
the context: 

(a) The term “waterway” means any body of water of whatever size, whether 
of natural or artificial origin. 

(b) The term “watercraft” means any contrivance now known or hereafter 
invented, used or designed for navigation on water, including, but not limited to, 
any vessel, ship, boat, motor vessel, steam vessel, vessel operated by machinery, 
motorboat, sailboat, barge, scow, tugboat, rowboat, and seaplane, or other form of 
aircraft while operating on the water. 

(c) The term “motorboat” means any watercraft which is operated or pro- 
pelled by machinery, including all watercraft temporarily or permanently 
equipped with a detachable motor, and including any said craft equipped with 
an inboard or outboard motor. 

(d) The term “commission” means the Michigan State waterways commission. 

(e) The term “person” includes any individual, firm, partnership, corporation, 
company, association, joint stock association, or body politic, except the United 
States and the State of Michigan, and includes any agent, trustee, receiver, as- 
signee, or other similar representative thereof. 


Section 1. Proposal compared with existing law 


There is at present no existing law written with a definition clause similar 
to this. Therefore, all of the terms insofar as this statute is concerned are 
new, although each term has been used in other statutes currently in effect 
or under consideration by the committee. 

Sec. 2. Unless otherwise provided, the provisions of this act shall be applicable 
to all watercraft operating on the waterways within the jurisdiction of this State. 
Nothing herein contained shall be in contravention of any valid Federal act or 


regulation, but shall be deemed in addition thereto where not inconsistent there- 
with. 


Section 2. Proposal compared with existing law 


This statute defines the jurisdiction of the act itself. The act is intended 
to cover all waterways within the boundaries of this State whether they are 
also concurrently administered by the Federal Government or not. We have 
a saving clause in case some portions of this statute might at some time 
come in conflict with the Federal law. 

Sec. 3. It shall be unlawful for any person who is under the influence of intoxi- 
cating liquor or narcotic drugs, barbital or any derivation of barbital, or any 
person who is an habitual user of narcotic drugs, barbital or any derivative of 
barbital, to operate, propel, or begin actual physical control of any watercraft upon 
any waterway of this State. It shall also be unlawful for the owner of any water- 
craft, or any person having such in charge or in control thereof, to authorize or 
knowingly permit the same to be propelled or operated by any person who is 
under the influence of any intoxicating liquor or narcotic drugs, barbital or any 
derivative of barbital, or any person who is an habitual user of narcotic drugs, 
barbital or any derivative of barbital. 

Sec. 4. Any person operating or propelling a watercraft upon any waterway 
of this state shall operate the same in a careful and prudent manner, and at 
such rate of speed so as not to endanger the life or property of any person. No 
person shall operate any watercraft at a rate of speed greater than will permit 
him, in the exercise of reasonable care, to bring the watercraft to a stop within 
the assured clear distance ahead. 
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Section 4. Proposal compared with existing law 


This section is primarily a rewording of section 1 of act No. 215 of the 
Public Acts of 1931. This section defines the duty placed upon the individual 
boat operator. 


Sec. 5. Any person who operates any watercraft upon any of the waterways 
of this state carelessly and heedlessly in a willful or wanton disregard of 
the rights or safety of others, or without due caution and circumspection 
and at a speed or in a manner so as to endanger or be likely to endanger any 
person or property, shall be guilty of reckless operation of a watercraft and 
upon conviction shall be punished as provided in section 19 of this act. 


Section 5. Proposal compared with existing law 


This statute is patterned after comparable provisions in the motor-vehicle 
code. Rather than have all violations of this act treated the same, this 
section was included along with section 20 to make the punishment fit 
the deed. 


Sec. 6. It shall be the duty of the operator of any watercraft involved in an 
accident to render assistance to persons involved in such accident and to notify 
the nearest law-enforcement agency of such accident as soon as reasonably 
possible. All law-enforcement agencies receiving reports of accidents involving 
watercraft shall forward same to the commissioner of the Michigan state police 
as soon as in reasonably possible under rules to be promulgated by the com- 
missioner of the Michigan state police. 


Section 6. Proposal compared with existing law 
See comment section 7. 
Sec. 7. It shall also be the duty of the operator of any watercraft to render 


such reasonable assistance as is necessary and possible under the circumstances 
to any watercraft in distress on any of the waterways of this state. 


Section 7. Proposal compared with evisting law 


It is the intent of both of these sections to provide for reasonable rescue 
operations where necessary to aid boatmen in distress. Basically the require- 
ments are no more exacting than those of an individual’s conscience. 


Sec. 8. (a) No watercraft which shall have in tow or shall otherwise be 
assisting in the propulsion of a person on water skis, water sleds, surfboards, 
or like contrivance, shall be operated or propelled in or upon any waterway, 
unless such watercraft shall be occupied by at least two competent persons. 

(b) No watercraft shall have in tow or shall otherwise be assisting in the 
propulsion of a person on water skis, water sled, surfboard, or similar contrivance, 
from the period of one hour after sunset to one hour prior to sunrise. 

(c) All such watereraft having in tow or otherwise assisting in the propulsion 
of a person on water skis, water sled, surfboard, or similar contrivance, shall 
be operated in a careful and prudent manner and at a reasonable distance from 
persons and property so as not to endanger the life or property of any person. 

Section 8. Proposal compared with existing law 

(a) One of the most prolific sources of accidents on the waterways of this 
State is water skiing participants. It is not that these individuals operate 
their boats in a reckless manner necessarily, but rather that half of the 
thrill of water skiing is obtained through operation at high speed. It is 
felt that it would be impossible for the boat operator to adequately keep 
tabs on the situation in front of him as well as being able to tell how the 
person he is towing is doing at the same time. Therefore, this provision is 
recommended to ensure that such participants maintain an adequate watch 
both in front of them and behind them. Boats operating at high speeds, as 
those towing skiers usually do, should always maintain adequate clearance 
from other craft. 

(b) This merely prevents boats from towing water skiers when visibility 
is such that it is impossible to see the person being towed. Although boats 
are required to carry lights at night, there is no such provision for a person 
being towed behind a boat. Therefore, this section is proposed merely to 
place a legal duty where a commonsense duty already exists. 

(c) This section basically repeats the existing law with the addition of 
the provision regarding towing persons on water skiis. 
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Sec. 9. Nothing in the provisions of this act shall be construed to mean that 
the operator of a watercraft actually competing in a race or regatta which is 
sanctioned by an appropriate governmental unit shall not attempt to attain high 
speeds on a marked racing course. 


Section 9. Proposal compared with existing law 


This section is inserted here so that the statute does not prevent racing 
competitions which are sanctioned by appropriate governmental units. Most 
such competitions must be sanctioned by the Coast Guard at present and 
adequate racing courses are always required. In addition, those who par- 
ticipate in such events voluntarily take on the added risks of such sport. 


Sec. 10. The owner of a watercraft shall be liable for any injury occasioned 
by the negligent operation of such watercraft, whether such negligence consists 
of a violation of the provisions of the statutes of this State, or in the failure to 
observe such ordinary care in such operation as the rules of the common law 
require. The owner shall not be liable, however, unless such watercraft is being 
used with his or her express or implied consent, and it shall be presumed that 
such watercraft is being operated with the knowledge and consent of the owner 
if it is driven at the time of said injury by his or her father, mother, brother, 
sister, son, daughter, or other immediate member of the family. Any person 
transported by the owner or operator of a watercraft as his guest without pay- 
ment for such transportation shall have a cause of action for damages against 
such owner or operator for injury, death, or loss, in case of accident, if such 
necident shall have been caused by the negligence or misconduct of the owner 
or operator of such watercraft. 

Section 10. Proposal compared with existing law 

We are here trying to make the owner of a watercraft as responsible for 
the actions of his boat as is the owner of an automobile. This section follows 
the “family car presumption” provisions of the motor vehicle code. 

The last sentence of this section is the reverse of the present Automobile 
Guest Passenger Act and provides that any guest riding in a boat has a cause 
of action against the owner for injury caused by the owner’s negligence. The 
reason the wording of this section is inverted is because the same reasons 
for not permitting a guest passenger to sue the owner in automobile cases 
does not exist in the marine field. That is, very few boats have liability 
insurance and it is our hope that a provision such as this will cause more 
owners to fully insure their watercraft. If collusion is found to exist 
between the guest and the owner at some future date, then the wording of 
this section could be changed accordingly to protect insurance companies. 


Sec. 11. The owner of any watercraft operated upon any waterway of this 
States shall be personally responsible for any damage to life or property result- 
ing from a wake or swell created by the operation or propulsion of such water- 
craft, where such watercraft is being operated with his consent. 


Section 11. Proposal compared with existing law 


This section makes the owner of a boat liable for any damage to life or 
property resulting from the wake or swell created by the operation or pro- 
pulsion of his boat. It is impossible to control the swell of a boat by passing 
speed laws. A commercial vessel of ocean-going proportions can create a 
tremendous at 4 miles per hour which might surpass anything that a 
40-foot cruiser could create even at 20 miles per hour. Therefore, rather 
than trying to regulate the speed of watercraft when passing through 
narrow channels or close to shore, this provision is added to make the 
owner realize that by traveling at an excessive speed under such circum- 
stances, he is only cheating himself. 


Sec. 12. The commission is hereby authorized to establish rules and regu- 
lations governing the operation and speed of watercraft on any waterway of 
this State, including, but not limited to, the establishment of zones classified 
as to permissible uses within the boundaries thereof, and maximum speeds and 
to erect suitable signs to indicate that such rules and regulations are in effect. 
All rules and regulations shall be in accordance with Act No. 88 of the Public 
Laws of 1948, as amended, being sections 24.71 to 24.82, inclusive, of the Com- 
piled Laws of 1948, and subject to Act No. 197 of the Public Acts of 1952, as 
amended, being sections 24.101 to 24.110, inclusive, of the Compiled Laws of 1948. 
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Section 12. Proposal compared with existing law 

This section is new. Each year the legislature is asked to pass any 
number of a variety of statutes all giving various governmental units the 
right and power to establish speed limits, horsepower regulations, and 
even zones for permissible uses. If such requests were granted and each 
locality could pass ordinances governing the above, then any individual going 
from one township or village to another would be faced with a different set 
of rules. This is a subject that requires uniform treatment by a State 
agency that is aware of and sympathetic to both sides of the picture. With 
the boatman becoming more and more mobile in his operation, uniform 
rules and regulations likewise become more necessary. 


Sec. 18. Every motorboat being operated on the waterways of this State shall 
be provided and equipped with a stock factory muffler, underwater exhaust, or 
other modern device capable of adequately mufiling the sound of the exhaust 
of the engine of such motorboat; and such mufflers shall be kept closed, and 
such exhaust or device kept in proper working order by any person or persons 
operating or in charge of such motorboats at all times when such engine or 
engines are in operation. The term “capable of adequately muffling the sound 
of the exhaust of such engine,” as used in this section, shall be construed to 
mean the motor’s exhaust shall at all times be so muffled or suppressed as not to 
create excessive or unusual noise. The discharge of cooling water through 
the exhaust of an inboard engine shall be considered an adequate mufiling device. 
This section shall not apply to any watercraft while being operated more than 
one-fourth of a mile off the shoreline on the waters of the Great Lakes and 
their connecting waterways. 


Section 13. Proposal compared with existing law 
This section is the same as existing law. 


Sec. 14. The commission is hereby authorized to establish rules and regula- 
tions governing the placing and requirement of safety equipment for all water- 
craft, including but not limited to lights, bells, whistles or horns, fire extin- 
guishers, flame arresters, and life preservers. All rules and regulations shall be 
in accordance with Act No. 88, of the Public Acts of 1948, as amended, being 
sections 24.71 to 24.82, inclusive, of the Compiled Laws of 1948. In establishing 
such rules and regulations, the commission shall, as closely as is practicable, 
make these rules and regulations conform to similar rules and regulations 
prescribed by the United States Coast Guard. 

Section 14. Proposal compared with existing law 

This section is new. The basis for this section is the fact that although 
the Coast Guard requires that every boat carrying certain equipment, such 
provisions do not apply to non-Federal waters. Rather than list each 
requirement now imposed by the Coast Guard and extend its jurisdiction 
throughout the State, this provision allowing the Commission to establish 
such rules and regulations is requested. Then, when the Coast Guard 
requirements change, the Commission can merely by a change of regulations 
follow the Coast Guard policy. We feel that there is no other agency as 
well qualified as the Coast Guard in this area and believe that its policies 
and regulations should be as closely adhered to as possible. 


Sec. 15. The commission may authorize, through the issuance of a revocable 
permit, the placing of buoys or beacons in the navigable waters and the water- 
ways of this State to mark obstructions to navigation, to designate bathing 
beaches, to designate vessel anchorages, or for any other purpose, if it will 
promote safety of navigation. Any person interested in the navigation of this 
State who may desire to place such beacons or buoys therein, without expense to 
the State, may make application to the commission, and submit a map suitable 
for blueprint reproduction showing the proposed location of such buoys and/or 
beacons and thejr color and meaning. When authorization has been granted 
the said buoys or beacons shall be lawfully placed. If, in the judgment of the 
commission, buoys or beacons authorized by it are found to be an obstruction 
or menace to navigation or to the free public use of the waters of this State, 
the commission may revoke the permit authorizing the placement by written 
notice to the person to whom the permit was issued at his last known address, 
directing the removal within a specified time. The person to whom such notice 
is directed shall thereupon remove the buoys or beacons in accordance with 
such instructions, 
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Section 15. Proposal compared with existing law 


This section is new. The problem in this area is the fact that once some- 
thing is built in the water it is always subject to rot; yet once the structure 
rots below the water surface, it will last almost forever. These obstruc- 
tions will never grow fewer but will always increase and, in most cases, 
there is no agency, either on the State or Federal level, that has or will take 
jurisdiction over them. The removal of navigational hazards is an extremely 
costly business and must be undertaken very slowly and cautiously. But, 
on the other hand, willing groups should be permitted to mark these hazards 
without fear of prosecution. 

The rest of these provisions are proposed to augment section 12 so that 
such markings are not necessarily required to be made at commission 
expense. 


Sec. 16. In ease of failure by the person so directed to move the buoys or 
beacons within the specified time, the commission may cause their removal, and 
the cost and expense of such removal shall be charged against the person 
authorized to place the buoys or beacons and shall be recoverable through action 
in any court of competent jurisdiction. 


Section 16. Proposal compared with existing law 
This section merely amplifies section 15. 


Sec. 17. Any person who shall moor or fasten any vessel to a lawfully placed 
buoy or beacon, or who shall willfully damage it, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction before a court of competent jurisdiction shall be 
subject to a fine of not more than $100 for each and every offense. 

Section 17. Proposal compared with existing law 


See comment in section 16. 


Sec. 18. Violation of any of the sections of this act resulting in injury to 
persons or property shall constitute prima facie evidence of negligence. 
Section 18. Proposal compared with existing law 
This section is new. Since the majority of the provisions of this statute 
govern the operation of watercraft, the Commission recommends that vio- 
lution of these sections constitute prima-facie evidence of negligence. The 
purpose once again is to increase the responsibility of the owner of a water- 
craft for his boat operation. 


Sec. 19. Violations of any of the provisions of this act or the regulations es- 
tablished hereunder shall be a misdemeanor punishable by a fine of not more than 
$500 nor imprisonment of more than 90 days or both, within the discretion of 
the court. Violation of each section of this act shall constitute a separate 
otfense: Provided, That any person convicted of reckless operation of a water- 
craft or of operating a watercraft while intoxicated may in addition to the above 
penalty, in the discretion of the court, be refused the privilege of operating any 
watercraft on any of the waterways of this state for a period of not more than 


2 years. 


Section 19. Proposal compared with caristing law 

This is the penalty clause and includes the provision permitting the court 
to refuse any person convicted of reckless operation of a watereraft the 
right to operate a boat for up to 2 years. This can be done now as a con- 
dition of probation, but to further increase the power of this penalty sec- 
tion, it is also being enacted here. 


Sec. 20. Any person who, by the operation of any watercraft at an immoderate 
rate of speed or in a careless, reckless, or negligent manner, but not wilfully 
or wantonly, shall cause the death of another, shall be guilty of the crime of 
negligent homicide, punishable by imprisonment in the state prison for not 
inore than two years or by a fine of not more than $2,000.00 or by both such 
fine and imprisonment. : 


Section 20. Proposal Compared with Paisting Law 
Section 20 is identical with the Motor Vehicle Code. 


Sec. 21. The crime of negligent homicide shall be deemed to be included with- 
in every crime of manslaughter charged to have been committed in the operation 
of any watercraft and in any case where a defendant is charged with man- 
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slaughter committed in the operating of any watercraft, if the jury shall find 
the defendant not guilty of the crime of manslaughter such jury may in its dis- 
cretion render a verdict of negligent homicide. 


Section 21. Proposal Compared with Existing Law 
Section 21 is identical with the Motor Vehicle Code. 


Sec. 22. (a) Whenever any person residing in this state is arrested without 
warrant for a violation of any provisions of this act, or of any provision of any 
rule established by the commission under this act, the arresting officer shall take 
the name and address of the person arrested, and if he is not the owner of the 
watercraft, the name and address of the owner thereof, a registration number 
or other identification of the watercraft, and upon demand of the person so 
arrested, shall take such person forthwith before some magistrate of the vicinity 
to answer the complaint; and if no magistrate is immediately available or if 
an immediate trial cannot be had, the officer shall notify such arrested person 
by summons or in writing to appear in person or by representative or by reg- 
istered mail at a certain time before some certain magistrate of the vicinity to 
answer to the charge on which such arrest was made: Provided, That the magis- 
trate by giving five days notice of the date of appearance, may require appearance 
in person at the time and place designated in said notice. Nothing herein shall 
be construed as preventing the issuance or execution of a warrant for the arrest of 
such person as in other cases of misdemeanors where the same may be necessary. 
When any person not a resident of this state shall be arrested without warrant 
for any violation of this act, the officer making such arrest shall upon demand 
of such arrested person forthwith take such person before a magistrate of the 
vicinity to answer to the complaint made against him. If no magistrate is avail- 
able or such immediate trial cannot be had, the person so arrested may recognize 
such officer for his appearing by leaving with him a sum of money not to exceed 
$25. The officer making such arrest shall in all cases give a receipt to the person 
arrested for the money so deposited with him together with a written summons 
as here and before provided. If the offender fails to appear as required, such 
deposit shall be forfeited as in other cases as default in bail. Every officer 
taking a deposit under this section shall, within forty-eight hours thereafter, 
deposit the same with the magistrate named in the summons together with the 
facts relating to such arrest, and failure to make such report and deposit such 
money will be deemed embezzlement of public money. If upon further inves- 
tigation, such magistrate is satisfied that the offense complained of was not com- 
mitted, he shall notify the person and return the bail money to him. Notwith- 
standing any provisions of law to the contrary, any officer making an arrest 
under or with respect to the provisions of this act shall not be entitled to any 
fees for making such arrest and the magistrate shall be entitled to no fees or 
cost, other than cost of $1.00 in such cases where no trial on the merit takes place. 

(b) The provisions of subsection (a) of this section shall not apply to any 
person arrested and charged with an offense causing or contributing to an 
accident resulting in injury or death to any person nor to any person charged 
with reckless navigation or operating a watercraft while under the influence 
of intoxicating liquor or narcotic drugs nor to any person who the arresting 
officer shall have good cause to believe has committed any felony, and the arrest- 
ing officer shall take such person forthwith before the nearest or most accessible 
magistrate. 

(c) Any officer or magistrate violating any of the provisions of this section 
shall be guilty of misconduct in office and shall be subject to removal from office. 


Section 22. Proposal compared with evristing law 


Section 22 is the same as the Motor Vehicle Code. It is recommended 
here to protect the citizens of this State against the activities of the out-of- 
State boatman while present in Michigan. 





MICHIGAN STATUTES ON MororspoOat OPERATION 


There are two Michigan statutes currently in effect governing the operation 
of boats on all Michigan waters. Those are reproduced below. Either of these 
laws may be enforced by any peace officer. Prosecutions under these acts are 
also possible upon proper complaint of any private citizen. 

This information is furnished as a public service by the Michigan State 
Waterways Commission. Additional information and copies of other statutes 
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pertaining to the licensing of boats, inspection of boat liveries and vessels carry- 
ing passengers for hire, and the marine fuel tax are available at the commission’s 
offices at 1004 Cadillac Square Building, Detroit. “ 

This data is prepared for the 1956 boating season and will not necessarily be 
accurate in future years. 


Act No. 215 oF THE PuBLic Acts oF 1931 

752.401 Muffling engines of watercraft; exception as to races; operation and 
speed of motorboats; exceptions. 

Sec. 1. Hereafter any motorboat, launch, or other watercraft, the motive 
power of which is an internal combustion engine using gas, gasoline, naphtha, 
or other like energy, operated on the inland waters of this state or the waters 
connected with the Great Lakes, or while being operated within one-fourth of a 
mile of the shoreline on the waters of the Great Lakes or their connecting waters. 
shall be equipped with a stock factory muffler, underwater exhaust, or other 
modern or improved device capable of adequately muffling the sound of the 
exhaust of such engine; and such muffler shall be kept and remain closed, and 
such exhaust or device shall be kept in proper working order by any person or 
persons operating or in charge of such motorboat, launch, or other watercraft, 
at all times when such engine or engines are in operation, except in a publicly 
announced and properly supervised motorboat race, regatta, or speed trial. 
The term “capable of adequately muffling the sound of the exhaust of such 
engine,” as used in this act, shall be construed to mean that the motor’s exhaust 
shall at all times be so muffled or suppressed as not to disturb the peace and 
quiet of persons in the locality. No such motorboat shall be operated on any 
of said waters in a reckless manner or at an excessive rate of speed so as to 
endanger the life or property of any person in or on said waters, having due 
regard to the presence of other boats, bathers, persons engaged in fishing, or 
objects in or on such waters and of any other conditions then existing, and no 
person shall operate such motorboat on said waters at a rate of speed greater 
than will permit him to bring it to a stop within the assured clear distance 
ahead: Provided, That this act shall not apply to motorboats, launches, or other 
watereraft subject to the provisions of Act No. 113 of the Public Acts of 1909; 
Provided further, That nothing herein contained shall be in contravention of any 
existing valid federal regulation but shall be deemed in addition thereto where 
not inconsistent therewith. 


752.402 Bow light 


Sec. 2. Any such motorboat operated on said waters during the period from 1 
hour after sunset to 1 hour before sunrise shall be equipped with a light on the 
bow which can be plainly distinguished at a distance of 500 feet. 


2 


752.403 Officers authorized to arrest without warrant 

Sec. 3. Any officer duly authorized to make arrests, including any officer of the 
department of conservation, may and it shall be his duty to arrest without war- 
rant any person violating any provision of this act in his presence. 

Sec. 4. Any person, firm, or corporation violating any of the previsions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not more than 10 dollars or 10 days in jail for first offense; by a 
fine of not more than 20 dollars or 20 days in jail for a second offense ; by a fine not 
exceeding 100 dollars and costs of prosecution or by imprisonment in the county 
jail for a period not exceeding 90 days for a third offense, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 


* * * * * * * 


792.502a Motorboats, reckless operation; assistance in case of accident, report 

Sec. 502a. Any person who shall operate any motorboat, launch, iceboat, or 
other watercraft on the inland waters of this state or the waters connected with 
the great lakes, or while being operated within the waters of the great lakes 
under the jurisdiction of the state or their connecting waters, carelessly and 
heedlessly in wilful or wanton disregard of the rights or safety of others, or 
while under the influence of intoxicating liquor or narcotic drug, or without 
due caution and circumspection and at a speed or in a manner so as to endanger 
or be likely to endanger any person or property, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

It shall be the duty of the operator of any motorboat, iceboat, launch or 
other watercraft involved in an accident, to immediately render assistance to any 
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persons and watercraft involved in such accident and then to proceed as soon as 
possible to the proper authorities and report such accident. Any person failing 
to comply with this section shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 


BOAT REGISTRATION STATUTE 
I. The problem 

In accordance with a request of several members of the Michigan Legislature, 
the waterways commission has extensively studied the question of registration 
of watercraft. We recommend as indispensable all of the provisions of the pro- 
posal if any statutory system of registration is to be adopted and is to succeed. 
We believe that the proposal will make sound legislation in that it will solve the 
problem to which it is addressed. 

It is acknowledged that in the past several years there has been a considerable 
demand by members of the public for a system of universal identification of 
watercraft. The public seems to desire a number on every boat so that the owner 
of the vessels can thereby be traced if necessary. 

It should be realized at the outset that there will be many situations where a 
number on a craft will be of little or no assistance. Rather obviously, conditions 
of visibility and observation must be such as to permit one to see, read, and pos- 
sibly also record the number. It should also be recognized that there will be 
many situations when it will be desirable to see the number of the craft, but 
where it will be physically impossible to do so. It is likewise also true that the 
number of such situations will be greater than in the case of motor vehicles. 

There may be a surface simplicity to the idea of putting numbers on boats for 
the purpose of identification. Actually, those who have studied the problem from 
strictly an administrative standpoint report a multitude of problems. We also 
have the experience of the United States Coast Guard in requiring a similar 
number on most craft operating on so-called Federal waters, 

The Coast Guard requirement, embodied in what is known as the Federal 
Numbering Act, has been in operation for many years. Most impartial sources 
will say that the Federal Numbering Act has been a substantial failure. The 
waterways commission must wholeheartedly concur in this latter conclusion. 

The original purposes of the Federal Numbering Act were to provide certain 
statistical information and to provide identification. Unfortunately, success did 
not come in either respect. 

We are here concerned with the problem of identification. The Coast Guard's 
failure is traced to the fact that fundamentally the system contains no means 
whereby the records can be kept accurate and up to date. Nor is there any way 
that field personnel—if there were any—can ascertain in any practicable way 
whether the public is complying with the law or not. The problem is further 
complicated by the fact that the Federal law applies only to certain vessels oper- 
ating on certain waters. 

A check of the Coast Guard registration records indicate that up to 50 percent 
of their records are out of date and substantially valueless. They cannot be cer- 
tain that they are recording all or even a substantial part of the many transfers 
of ownership of boats. Nor do they have any means of correcting their records 
to account for lost vessels, abandoned craft, ete. 

Boats pose many distinct problems in regard to registration. They are certain- 
ly more difficult to keep track of than automobiles, for example. If such a system 
is deemed to be desirable, we recommend most heartily that the system include 
some mechanism reasonably calculated to keep the records up to date. The 
only feasible method which has come to our attention to date is to require a cer- 
tificate of title for boats such as is presently required for motor vehicles. 

A certificate of title, whose transfer by the secretary of state is a condition 
precedent to an effective and valid transfer of ownership as between seller and 
purchaser, forms the strongest possible incentive to notify the proper officials of 
change of ownership, etc. It also affords a certain obvious benefit to the boat- 
owner. (There may also be subsidiary benefits through the encouragement of 
extension of credit for the purchase of the watercraft by reason of their being 
made more traceable, and by making the item nontransferable to a bona fide pur- 
chaser for value who has no notice of an encumbrance thereon. ) 

We also strongly believe that any system of registration of watercraft must 
apply to all vessels. Otherwise there is no practical or effective means of en- 
forcing the statute in the field. The law should also apply to all waters. (In 
this respect the proposal does in a sense exempt others who have already obtained 
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Federal registration numbers by making the Federal number also the State num- 
ber.) 

Rather than superimpose an entirely new system, we have thought to integrate 
the proposal with the existing requirements of the Michigan Watercraft License 
Statute. In this connection we have also proposed a minor revision of fees for 
such licenses. There has been no such revision since the statute was originally 
adopted in 1947. Since that time costs have gone up several hundred percent, 
as have the taxes which the boat-license fees were designed to replace. 

The proposal also includes several minor provisions for dealer-license plates 
comparable to the system of dealer plates for motor-vehicle dealers. 


THE MICHIGAN WATERCRAFT LICENSE ACT 


AN ACT Regulating the taxation of certain vessels, boats, and other watercraft: to pre- 
scribe the powers and duties of the secretary of state with respect thereto; to provide 
for the disposition of the revenue received therefrom; and to prescribe penalties for 
violation of the provisions of this act 


Sec. 1. In consideration of an annual payment to the secretary of state by the 
owner of any vessel, barge or boat exclusively engaged in the carrying of passen- 
gers, holding license for such purpose, or carrying passengers and freight, owned 
within this state or hailing from any port thereof, and employed in thé navigation 
of international waters or waters of the great lakes, of a sum equal to 20 cents 
per net ton on the registered tonnage thereof, and the annual payment to the secre- 
tary of state by the owner of any vessel, barge or boat exclusively engaged in 
the carrying of freight only, owned within this state or hailing from any port 
thereof and employed in the navigation of international waters, of a sum equal 
to 10 cents per net ton on the registered tonnage thereof and such payment shall 
be received in lieu of all taxes, and such vessel, barge or boat shall be and the 
same is hereby made exempt from all further taxation, either state, county or 
municipal, upon the payment of the sums herein provided. 

Sec. la. Every vessel, boat or other watercraft, except those as provided for in 
section 1 above, except those registered or licensed under Act No. 84 of the 
Public Acts of 1929, as amended, being sections 308.1 to 308.51, inclusive, of the 
Compiled Laws of 1948, except those owned or operated by the United States 
or the state of Michigan, or by the Boy Scouts of America, chiefiy for training 
scouts in seamanship, except those propelled solely by muscular power and except 
those having a length of less than 16 feet, measured from end to end on a 
horizontal center line from a perpendicular raised from the forward part of the 
stem, or the foremost part in boats without a stem, to a perpendicular raised 
from the aftermost part of the vessel, boat or watercraft, which is owned by 
a resident of the state of Michigan or hails from any port within this state 
whether owned by a resident or nonresident shall, prior to the time it is placed 
into use or navigated upon the waters lying within and surrounding this state, 
be licensed by the secretary of state and shall be subject to a specific tax, pay- 
able annually by its owner, in an amount equal to the following rates: Overall 
length 16 feet or over but not over 20 feet, $5.00; overall length over 20 feet but 
not over 28 feet, $15.00; overall length over 28 feet but not over 35 feet, $25.00; 
overall length over 35 feet but not over 42 feet, $35.00; overall length over 42 
feet but not over 50 feet, $45.00; overall length over 50 feet but not over 65 
feet, $75.00; overall length over 65 feet—$1.00 per foot, and $1.00 per ton addi- 
tional for each registered gross ton thereof, which shall exempt it from the general 
property tax imposed by Act No. 206 of the Public Acts of 1893, as amended, being 
sections 211.1 to 211.157, inclusive, of the Compiled Laws of 1948: Provided, 
That this specific tax shall not be levied on any boat operated on inland lakes 
having neither a navigable inlet or outlet. 

Sec. 2. The owner of any vessel, barge, boat or other watercraft as defined 
in section 1 and section la of this act shall annually, on or before the 1st day of 
December, file with the secretary of state a verified statement in writing, con- 
taining the name, port-of-hail, overall length, tonnage, and the name and address 
of the owner of such vessel, barge, boat or other watercraft, and shall thereupon 
pay to said secretary of state the sum of money due to the state as determined 
by the provisions of sections 1 or la of this act as the case may be: Provided, 
however, That in the case of a vessel, barge, boats or other watercraft not over 
65 feet in length and subject to the license fee as provided in section la hereof, 
it shall be unnecessary for such statement to include the tonnage of such vessel, 
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barge or ether watercraft. Upon the payment of said amount the secretary of 
state shall thereupon issue its receipt for vessels specified in section 1 and a 
license plate in duplicate for the vessels specified in section la hereof. Such 
license plates shall be attached to each side of each vessel, boat or other water- 
craft in the place and manner to be prescribed by the secretary of state in regu- 
lations which it is hereby authorized to issue for the purpose of carrying out the 
intent of this act and facilitating the collection of the taxes hereby imposed. 

Sec. 2a. Any person liable for the tax imposed under section la of this act who 
uses or permits the use of any vessel, boat or other watercraft as in section la 
defined, before such license has been issued and attached to said vessel, boat 
or watercraft shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined not more than $100.00 or imprisoned for not more than 30 days; or 
both. Any person who uses or operates a vessel, boat or watercraft as defined 
in section la hereof at a time when the license is not attached thereto as pro- 
vided above or in the regulations prescribed by the secretary of state shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined not more 
than $100.00. 

Sec. 3. The revenue received under the provisions of this act shall be turned 
over to the state treasury and credited to a revolving fund to be known as the 
Michigan State Waterways fund, to be disbursed by the Michigan state waterways 
commission, subject to the accounting laws of the state, for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the laws of this state vested in the commission. 

Sec. +. The secretary of state may authorize any persons, firms, partnerships, 
or corporations to issue licenses on his behalf. Such persons as shall be auth- 
orized by the secretary of state to issue licenses shall retain as compensation 
for issuing licenses 50 cents for each watercraft so licensed and shall remit 
to the secretary of state the balance of all moneys received from the sale of such 
watercraft licenses at such times and places as may be specified by the secre- 
tary of state, and all such moneys shall be turned over by the secretary of state 
as Soon as practical to the state treasury. 

The secretary of state is hereby authorized to promulgate the necessary rules 
and regulations in carrying out the provisions and enforcement of the pro- 
visions of this act, which rules and regulations shall be subject to the pro- 
visions of Act No. 88 of the Public Acts of 1943, as amended, being sections 24.71 
to 24.82, inclusive, of the Compiled Laws of 1948, and Act No. 197 of the Public 
Act of 1952, as amended, being sections 24.101 to 24.110, inclusive, of the 
Compiled Laws of 1948. 

(The foregoing is Act No. 70 of the Public Acts of 1911, as amended by Act 
No. 348 of the Public Acts of 1947, Act No. 179 of the Public Acts of 1952, Act 
No. 14 of the Publie Acts of 1954, and Act No. 73 of the Public Acts of 1955, 
being section 207.51 ff. of the Compiled Laws of 1948.) 





THE PROPOSED STATUTE 


Section 1. As used in this act and unless a different meaning appears from 
the context: 

(a) The term “waterway” means any body of water of whatever size, 
Whether of natural or artificial origin. 

(b) The term “watercraft” means.any contrivance now known or hereafter 
invented, used, or designed for navigation on water, including, but not limited to, 
any vessel, ship, boat, motor vessel, steam vessel, vessel operated by machinery, 
motorboat, sailboat, barge, scow, tugboat, and rowboat, except watercraft used 
or owned by the United States. 

(c) The term “vessel” means all watercraft except: (1) those registered 
or licensed under Act 84 of the Public Acts of 1929, as amended, being Sections 
308.1 to 308.51 inclusive, of the Compiled Laws of 1948; (2) those operated and 
propelled solely by muscular power; (3) those having an overall length of 
less than 14 feet measured from end to end over the deck exclusive of sheer ; 
(4) watercraft used by the sea scout department of the boy scouts of America 
chiefly for training scouts in seamanship; (5) watercraft owned by the state 
of Michigan or any political subdivision of this state; or (6) watercroft in- 
spected and approved under Act No. 257 of the Public Acts of 1952, as amended. 

(d) The term “person” includes any individual, firm, partnership, corpora- 
tion, company, association, joint-stock association, or body politic, except the 
United States and the state of Michigan; and includes any agent, trustee, re- 
ceiver, assignee, or other similar representative thereof. 
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(e) The term “certificate” means certificate of title. 

(f) The term “boat dealer” means and includes any person or persons engaged 
in the business of manufacturing, selling, storing, leasing, retailing, testing, 
wholesaling, or otherwise dealing in watercraft or outboard motors or parts 
thereof. 

(zg) The term “commission” means the Michigan state waterways commission. 

(h) The term “director” means the administrative director of the commission. 

(i) The term “secretary of state” means the secretary of state of this state, 


acting directly or through his duly authorized deputy, investigators, agents, and 
employees. 


Section 1. Proposal compared with existing law 


(a) The definition of “waterway” is designed to embrace all waters of 
the state. It replaces a phrase which described affected waters which are 
“navigable,” a term which has been the source of much difference of inter- 
pretation and understanding. 

(b) The definition of “watercraft” is designed to embrace all forms of 
vessels. It is inserted for convenience of terminology and has no precise 
counterpart under existing law. 

(c) The definition of “vessel” is the same as the existing law, except that 
boats inspected under the boat livery act and municipally owned boats are 
exempted, and boats 14 and 15 feet in length are now covered. 

(d@) The definition of “person” is the same as is generally used in most 
Michigan statutes. This definition does not appear in the existing law in 
this particular statute. 

(e) The definition of “certificate” does not appear in any existing law, 
although the word is used in the same sense as it is used in the motor-vehicle 
code. 

(f) The definition of “boat dealer” does not appear in any existing law. 

(9g) The definition of “commission” represents no change from the exist- 
ing law. 

(h) The definition of “director” represents no change from the existing 
law. 
(i) The definition of “secretary of state” represents no change from the 
existing law. 
Reason for change 
(a) the object of the statute is to encompass all vessels operating in 
Michigan. The statute could not otherwise be practicable. This requires 
a definition of the term “waterway” that is as broad as possible. This is the 
intent and reason for the proposal. 
(b) The proposed detinition of “watercraft” is to find a term which will 
include every possible mode of operation and conveyance on the water. 
(c) The definition of “vessel” is used here for the specialized purpose of 
denoting only those watercraft which are subject to the watercraft license 
tax. In other words, the use of this term indicates which watercraft are 
exempt from the boat license tax. Compare with Section la of the present 
statute. 

Sec. 2. No person shall operate any watercraft on any of the waterways of this 
state unless such watereraft shall have first been registered with the office of the 
secretary of state and a certificate of title, together with a state registration 
number issued therefor, and the number so awarded affixed to such watercraft 
and displayed as hereinafter prescribed. 


Section 2. Proposal compared with evisting law 

This proposal is entirely new. There is no comparable provision under 
existing state law insofar as watercraft are concerned. There is, of course, 
the well-known requirement of a certificate of title for motor vehicles, and 
it is upon this requirement that this section is based. 


Reason for change 


One of the basic reasons for this statute is to provide a system of identi- 
fication of watercraft. After considerable study, we are convinced that no 
system of identification is administratively feasible unless it contains the re- 
quirement of certification of title. It is the absence of a requirement such 
as this that has meant the failure of the Coast Guard numbering system, 
and other registration systems of watercraft. The requirement of a cer- 
tificate of title is made so that the appropriate agencies concerned will have 
something to act upon to keep the registration system up to date. 
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The use of the certificate of title for watercraft also has a value in its own 
right. As in motor vehicles, it will protect purchasers by allowing them to 
know that their seller actually has and is able to convey a good title. This 
may also facilitate the granting of credit by lending institutions for the pur- 
chase of these craft. 

Comments on the registration aspect of the proposal will be made here- 
after. 

Sec. 3. Before any watercraft is operated upon any of the waterways of this 
state, the owner thereof shall file with the secretary of state a sworn application 
for a certificate of title, together with a fee of fifty cents. Such application must 
be made on forms provided by the secretary of state, which forms shall include 
the name and address of the owner, the overall length of the watercraft for 
which the certificate is sought, the type of watercraft, its manner of propulsion, 
and such other reasonable information as the secretary of state shall require. 
Upon receipt of the application and registration fee, and if satisfied that the 
applicant is the owner of such watercraft, the secretary of state shall assign a 
registration number and a certificate of title to the applicant. If such watercraft 
has already been assigned a number by the United States coast guard, the 
registration number provided for herein shall be the same as the number pre- 
viously assigned to such watercraft by the coast guard, and it shall be the duty 
of the applicant to provide the secretary of state with proof of award of such 
coast guard number. The registration number assigned shall be prominently 
displayed upon the certificate and only one registration number will be assigned 
to any one watercraft. Such registration number shall be displayed on such 
watercraft during its lifetime. 

Section 8. Proposal compared with existing law 

There is no provision in the existing law which is comparable to this sec- 
tion insofar as watercraft are concerned. The same is true for registration 
numbers except that many vessels already have such a number issued by the 
U. 8S. Coast Guard. As indicated by the proposal, vessels having a Coast 
Guard number assigned can use the same as their own State number, thus 
avoiding a duplication in numbering. 


Reason for change 

The comments under section 2 as regards a certificate of title are also 
applicable here. The purpose of the registration number is, of course, to 
provide for the identification of the watercraft, and is the primary purpose 
of the statute. The proposal is designed to keep the system accurate and to 
allow rapid identification of the boatowner by reference to the Secretary of 
State’s records. 

Sec. 4. Upon receipt of such certificate, and before the watercraft shall be 
operated upon any of the waterways of this state, the owner of such watercraft 
shall paint or attach the registration number assigned in such certificate to each 
side of the hull of the watercraft, as nearly amidships as shall be practicable : 
Provided, That all watercraft displaying an assigned United States coast guard 
number on each side of its bow shall, instead of placing such number amidships, 
paint or attach such coast guard number on both sides of the stern as near 
the after end of the watercraft as legibility of the entire number for identification 
purposes will permit. All such numbers shall be in bold letters, of good propor- 
tion, and not less than 3 inches in height, reading from left to right parallel \vith 
the water line. The numbers shall be located as high above the water line as 
practicable, and the color of the numbers shall contrast with the color of the 
hull so as to be distinctly visible and legible. 


Section 4. Proposal compared with existing laic 


The proposal has no precedent insofar as watercraft are concerned in 
state law, but the proposal is based upon the existing Coast Guard law 
applying to certain watercraft on so-called Federal waters. Registration 
numbers painted on the bows of vessels are quite common insofar as Federal 
waters are concerned. There is no existing precedent for this proposal inso- 
far as watercrafi operated on non-Federal waters ure concerned. 

Requirements for the addition of the identification number on the stern 
are new to all vessels. The requirement would extend only to those vessels 
already having a Coast Guard number. Vessels without Coast Guard num- 
bers must display the number amidships. This is proposed because most of 
these affected vessels are so small that only one number is necessary for 
quick identification from any angle. 
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Reasons for change 


No additional comment need be made here except that many people believe 
the numbers on the stern of the vessel are far more visible than thuse on 
the bow. 

Sec. 5. The owner of a registered watercraft shall, within 10 days, notify the 
secretary of state if: (1) the watercraft is lost, destroyed, or abandoned; (a) 
the watercraft is sold or transferred to another person; (3) the owner changes 
address of residence; or (4) a coast guard number is awarded the owner. In 
all such cases, the notice shall be accompanied by a surrender of the certificate 
of title. 

(a) When the surrender of the certificate is by reason of the numbered water- 
craft being lost, destroyed, or abandoned, the secretary of state shall cancel 
the said certificate and enter such fact in his records. 

(b) The purchaser of any registered watercraft shall, within 10 days after 
acquiring the same, make application to the secretary of state for transfer to him 
of the certificate of title and of the vessel license, if any, issued to such water- 
craft, giving his name, address and the registration number of the watercraft, and 
enclosing the certificate of such watercraft, and shall at the same time pay 
to the secretary of state a fee of 50 cents. Upon receipt of these items, the 
secretary of state shall transfer the certificate to the new owner or owners. 
Unless such application is made and fee paid within 10 days, such watercraft 
shall be deemed to be without certificate, and it shall be a misdemeanor for 
any person to operate supch watercraft until a certificate is issued. 

(c) If the surrender is by reason of a change of address on the part of the 
registered owner, the new address shall be endorsed upon the certificate and 
the certificate returned to the owner. 

(d) If a coast guard aumber is assigned to any watercraft which has pre- 
viously been assigned a State registration number, the certificate to such water- 
craft plus proof of assignment of a coast guard number, together with a fee 
of 50 cents, shall be submitted to the secretary of state. The secretary of state 
shall then cancel the old certificate and State registration number and issue a new 
certificate and a new State registration number which shall coincide with the 
coast guard number granted to the watercraft, and the certificate and registra- 
tion number assigned shall be returned to the owner. The owner shall then 


affix the newly assigned registration number to his watercraft in the manner 
hereinbefore provided. 


Section 5. Proposal compared with ewisting law 


There are no comparable provisions insofar as the watercraft are con- 
cerned. There are, of course, comparable provisions relating to motor 
vehicles. 

Reason for change 


It is felt that a section of this nature is necessary to insure that anv reg- 
istration system be maintained up-to-date and rendered effective. The lack 
of a provision such as this in the Federal Numbering Act has been, to a 
large degree, responsible for the failure of that act. 


Sec. 6. The secretary of state shall file all applications for registration of 
watercraft in his office, and shall keep complete and accurate record of the 
facts appearing therein, together with a numerical list of the registration 
numbers assigned to each watercraft. The secretary of state shall also main- 
tain a record of all certificates issued. All such records shall be opened to in- 
spection under such rules and regulations as the secretary of state may prescribe. 


Section 6. Proposal compared with existing law 


This section is approximately equal to the existing law pertaining to 
boat licenses. 


Reasons for change 


This section simply provides the administrative methods of implementing 
the basic proposal. Precedent for the section is in several parts of the 


motor vehicle laws. These provisions are necessary if the basic purpose 
of the statute is to be implemented. 


Sec. 7. The secretary of state is hereby authorized to prepare and furnish the 
forms necessary to carry out the provisions of this act. 
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Section 7. Proposal compared with existing law 
Comments with reference to section 6 are also applicable here. 


Sec. 8. Every vessel which is owned by a resident of the State of Michigan, 
or which is operated from any port within this State for a consecutive period 
of 30 days during any calendar year, whether owned by a resident or a nonresi- 
dent, shall, prior to the time it is placed into use or operated upon any of the 
waterways of this State, be licensed with the secretary of state. This license 
shall be in addition to the requirements of this act as set forth in section 2 
providing for the registration of watercraft. 


Section 8. Proposal compared with ewisting law 


There is no substantial change in the existing law. (Compared section la 
of the present statute.) Minor changes in exemptions have been explained 
in section 1 under the definition of “vessel.” The proposal clarifies the 
taxability of boats owned by nonresidents but which are berthed in Michigan 
by eliminating the undefined phase of vessels “hailing from’ a Michigan 
port. Also clarified is the area of application of the law (all waterways), 
thus simplifying administration. 


Sec. 9. Every vessel subject to the provisions of the preceding section shall be 
subject to a specific tax payable annually by its owner to the secretary of state 
in an amount equal to the following: Overall length of not over 20 feet, $5.00; 
overall length over 20 feet, according to the following formula: Tax equals $.75L 
plus L ($.5L-$1.00) where L equals the length of the vessel to the nearest foot: 
Provided, That the owner of any vessel exclusively engaged in the carrying of 
passengers and holding license for such purpose, or carrying passengers and 
freight and employed in the navigation of the waterways of this State, shall 
make an annual payment in the amount equal to 20 cents per net ton on the 
registered tonnage thereof, and the owner of any vessel exclusively engaged in 
the carrying of freight and employed in the navigation of waterways of the State 
shall make an annual payment in the sum equal to 10 cents per net ton on the 
registered tonnage thereof. 


Section 9. Proposal compared with existing law 


Under the existing law, the tax is imposed upon a vessel according to its 
size. Since there is a large degree of fluctuation of prices in watercraft, 
and because the addition of 1 foot on the length of a vessel can increase 
its cost by as much as two or three thousand dollars, a different fee schedule 
is considered necessary. The tax formula also removes the present large 
tax increase when a boat is at the minimum length of the new class. 


Reasons for change 


There has been no change in the existing fee schedule since 1947, the year 
the statute was adopted. Since that time there have been tremendous 
increases in the cost of construction of marine facilities and the cost of 
living generally. The proposal breaks down the existing schedule into a 
tax formula and provides for a certain fee per foot for all boats. This is 
believed to be a more equitable procedure from the standpoint of the 
boatowner. The schedule establishes a fee which is always under 20 percent 
of the maximum personal property tax of the vessel, from which tax the 
boatowner, of course, continues to be exempt by the purchase of this license. 


Present | Proposed 


| Present |Proposed 
fee fee 





} fee fee 
Boat size: Boat size—Continued 
I ik Sighs. is cians $5 $5. 00 36-foot_____- ; $35 | $55. 80 
er 15 16. 80 40-foot _ __ ; 35 | 70. 00 
I ace swnccpcennecl 15 22. 80 44-foot._. : 45 85. 80 
Beeecs. (sci. bi | 15 27.00 | 48-foot 45 92. 00 
is wise ang wipes 25 | 32. 20 54-foot__. a 75 132, 30 
ME eo ee oad 25 | 43. 20 65-foot, approximately 90 195. 00 





The proposed formula taxes each boat at the same basic rate, but the tax 
also increases progressively as the boat increases in size. ‘The tax always 
inereases uniformly without the inequity caused by a tax which increases by 
classes, as provided under existing law. 
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Sec. 10. The owner of any vessel subject to the provisions of Sec. 8 of this 
act, shall annually file with the secretary of state, or with a duly authorized 
agent of the secretary of state, a verified statement in writing containing the 
name, port of hail, overall length of the vessel, and the name and address of the 
owner of such vessel, and shall also submit the certificate of the watercraft, and 
shall thereupon pay to the secretary of state the fee prescribed by the provisions 
of section 9 of this act: Provided, That the owner of any vessel subject to the 
tonnage fee imposed by the provisions of section 9 of this act shall also include 
in such verified statement the registered net tonnage of such vessel. Upon the 
payment of the said fee, the secretary of state shall thereupon issue a license plate 
in duplicate, and shall stamp the license plate number on the certificate. 

Section 10. Proposal compared with ewvisting law 
The proposal represents no basic change in the existing law. Compare 
sections 1 and la with this section. 

Sec. 11. All license plates issued pursuant to the provisions of the preceding 
section shall be attached to each side of each vessel in the place and manner to 
be prescribed by the secretary of state in regulations which he is hereby au- 
thorized to issue for the purpose of carrying out the intent of this act and 
facilitating the collection of the taxes hereby imposed. 

Section 11. Proposal compared with existing law 


The proposal represents no change in the existing law. Compare sec- 
tion la. 

Sec. 12. The license and tonnage fees imposed by the provisions of section 9 
shall be received in lieu of all other taxes, and such vessels shall be, and the 
same are hereby made exempt from all other taxation, either state, county, 
municipal or any other political subdivision of this state, including the general 
property tax imposed by Act No. 206 of the Public Acts of 1893, as amended, 
being sections 211.1 to 211,157, inclusive, of the Compiled Laws of 1948. 

Section 12. Proposal compared with existing law 
The proposal represents no change from existing law. Compare sec- 
tions 1 and la. 

Sec. 13. The secretary of state may authorize any person or persons to issue 
licenses on his behalf. Such persons as shall be authorized by the secretary of 
state to issue licenses, except persons who receive a regular salary from any 
political sub-division of this state or agency thereof, shall retain as compensation 
for issuing licenses 50 cents for each vessel so licensed, and shall remit to the 
secretary of state the balance of all moneys received from the sale of such vessel 
licenses at such times and places as may be specified by the secretary of state, 
and all such moneys shall be turned over by the secretary of state as soon as 
practicable to the state treasury. 

Section 18. Proposal compared with existing law 
The proposal represents no change whatsoever from existing law. Com- 
pare section 4. 

Sec. 14. Any boat dealer may apply to the secretary of state, upon blanks to be 
furnished by him, to be designated as a registered boat dealer. All such appli- 
eants shall furnish such reasonable information as shall be required by the 
secretary of state. Every applicant who shall qualify shall be issued a certificate 
indicating that he is a registered boat dealer and shall be assigned an identifying 
number. 


Section 14. Proposal compared with existing law 

This section is entirely new and is based upon the motor-vehicle code. 
Reason for change 

The purpose of this proposal is to provide a system of dealer registration 
of watercraft similar to that which we have in motor vehicles. Its object 
is to remove inequities in the present law about which many dealers have 
complained. 

Sec. 15. (a) Any boat dealer registered under the provisions of the preceding 
section, owning or having custody of any vessel otherwise subject to the provi- 
sions of section 8 of this act, may use the same upon the waterways of this State 
solely for the purpose of mooring, storing, transporting, testing, demonstrating, 
or selling the same without licensing each such vessel, upon condition that every 
such vessel display thereon a set of special plates issued to such dealer. 
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(b) The secretary of state shall issue as many of such special dealer plates 
as shall be requested by any registered boat dealer, which plates shall bear the 
identifying number of such registered boat dealer. 

(c) The request for such special dealer plates shall be accompanied by a fee 
of $5 for each set thereof: Provided, That such fee shall not be in lieu of any 
other tax, including the general propery tax imposed by Act No. 206 of the 

| Public Acts of 1893, as amended, being sections 211.1 to 211.157, inclusive, of the 
Compiled Laws of 1948. 

(d) Such special dealer plates shall be transferable among the various vessels 
in the possession of such registered boat dealer: Provided, That every regis- 
tered boat dealer shall keep a written record of the vessels upon which such special 
license plates are used, and the time during which each set of plates is used on a 
particular vessel, which record shall be subject to inspection by any peace officer. 


we abcili hails 2 


(e) All such special dealer plates issued pursuant to this section shall expire 

on the 31st day of December in the year for which they are issued. 

Section 15. Proposal compared with existing law 

\3 The purpose of this proposal is to implement the preceding section. It is 
to be noted that this section does not exempt the dealer from the payment 
of the personal property tax if he elects to use the boat dealer plates. 

Sec. 16. (a) It shall be unlawful for any boat dealer to make or permit any 
unauthorized use of the special dealer license plates issued under the provisions 
of this chapter. 

(b) It shall be deemed an unauthorized use for any boat dealer to loan, or to 
permit to be loaned, any special dealer plates or any vessel with said plates 
3 attached, to any agent or person for any purpose other than mooring, storing, 
transporting, testing, demonstrating, or selling vessels, or to use said plates, or 
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14 to permit them to be used on any watercraft carrying persons or property for 
i hire or compensation, or upon any watercraft being operated as an adjunct of 
the boat dealer’s business. 

: Section 16. Proposal compared with existing law 


This section is new and simply provides for enumeration of unlawful uses 
of the boat-dealer license plates. 
Sec. 17. Every boat dealer upon the sale of any watercraft shall make out a 
| bill of sale and deliver same to the purchaser. This bill of sale shall state the 
} registration number which has been issued to the boat by the secretary of state, 
the actual length of the boat measured from end to end over the deck excluding 
sheer, the motor number of any motor permanently affixed to the watercraft, and 
\ a the date the sale was made. 
; Any dealer falsifying any of the above information on any bill of sale shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor punishable by a fine of not more than $500 and/or 
ninety days in jail. 


Section 17. Proposal compared with existing law 


This section is used to help implement the registration section of this act, 
and also to prescribe a punishment for any dealer violating the appropriate 

1a sections of this act. 
Sec. 18. The revenue received under the provisions of the foregoing sections 


shall be turned over to the state treastry and shall be credited to the Michigan 
waterways fund. 


Section 18. Proposal compared with existing law 


The proposal represents no change whatsoever from the existing law. 
Compare section 3. 

Sec. 19. Any person violating any of the provisions of this act, or any of the 
rules and regulations established hereunder, shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and upon conviction shall be punished by a fine of not more than $100 
or by imprisonment in the county jail for not more than ninety days, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment in the discretion of the court. 
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Section 19. Proposal compared with existing law 
The proposal is substantially similar to section 2a of the existing law. 
Mr. Dincexi. Is Mr. P. H. Dahlka, mayor of the city of Gibraltar, 
here today ? 
8§1120—56—pt. 1_—_20 
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Are you Mr. Dahlka? Would you come forward? Would you 
take the chair, and would you give your full name and address to our 
reporter, and the position you occupy ? 

Mr. Danuxa. I am P. H. Dahlka, president of the village of 
Gibraltar. 

Mr. Dinceix. Mr. Dahlka, you are familiar with the function of the 
hearing, from what you have heard already? Do you have a statement 
you would like to give to us in connection with matter before the 
committee ? 


STATEMENT OF P. H. DAHLKA, PRESIDENT OF THE VILLAGE OF 
GIBRALTAR, MICH. 


Mr. Danwxa. I have a statement that I could possibly make, but 
[ am in the peculiar position of being unable to make any recom- 
mendations. as these previous gentlemen have done relative to licensing 
boat operators. 

Mr. DineerL. I see. 

Mr. Danika. Gibraltar, as you know, is located at the mouth of 
the Detroit River, just 16 miles south of the city of Detroit. It is 
located where the Detroit River empties into Lake Erie, and we do 
have very extensive boat operations going on there, especially during 
the last 4 or 5 years. 

One point that I would like to make, that seems to have been skipped 
more or less here this morning, is the fact that in the past 3 or 4 years 
there seems to be a terrific amount, or an increase, in the use of 16-foot 
(approximately) boats with high-powered outboard motors on them, 
and boat trailers for transporting them. With these people coming 
to our waterways with their boats, I observe that some nice little 
16-foot boats, or near that size, have been built in the past few years, 
and the outboard motor has been perfected to a degree that statistics 
will show that there is now very little demand for 5-horsepower or 
lower powered motors. All the users are now demanding the higher- 
speed motors, and since they have been brought within the reach of 
so many boatowners traffic has increased to such a degree on our off- 
shore waters that they are running all over the river like a bunch of 
speed maniacs. They invest $1,600 or $1,800 in one of these fast little 
outfits, with a little sportsman trailer, which they can take right home 
with them at night and leave in their backyard. With this invest- 
ment, very little thought is given to protecting their lives by the use 
of life preservers for all boat occupants, let alone the use of charts. 

From our village standpoint, we have a terrific influx of pleasure 
craft during the boating season since we have approximately 8 or 9 
miles of waterways and canals within our village limits. They come 
in with these small hotrod boats on tailers, and they are allowed to 
launch them right off our street ends into the Detroit River. Many 
of our residents objected because of the conduct they were using while 
putting their boats in and taking them out, the disturbing irregular 
hours of the morning and night, the language that they were using, 
excessive drinking, and throwing bottles all over, that we were trying 
to appease our citizens by discouraging the launchings until our villege 
attorney advised us that the street ends were to be used by everybody. 
Not wishing for our residents to be annoyed by these further nuisances, 
we have our police patrol these areas frequently hoping to discourage 
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rowdiness. A very high percentage of the trailer driving boat launch- 
ers, whom we observe daily here, appear to have very little past 
experience or knowledge of operating boats. 

My business is shallow-draft dredging and dock building, and along 
with that I have a gasoline pump on my dock. You will see 3 out of 
about 5 in these small 15- to 18-foot boats, high-powered, come in 
and they make downstream landings to get gas. We have 14 feet of 
water in front of our dock, with a 3-mile current. One of the first 
things I was taught when I was a youngster, 7 years old, was to put 
the nose of my boat into the current upstream, the same as a pilot 
will put the nose of his plane into the wind when he makes a landing. 
In these haphazard landings, they have torn half of the dock down and 
have torn the sides of their boats. You try to get a line on them 
and they make 6 or 7 passes at it, making it very disgusting to see the 
little knowledge they have of boating. Yet, they all want this speed— 
30-horsepower outboards or more. As I said before, none of them 
will think enough of coming up here to the post office to get a chart to 
find out where they are going, but they think in terms of 40 miles per 
hour or better on the water. Comparatively speaking, that is no speed 
at all for an automobile, and perhaps they think that should be no 
speed out there on the water. 

As I have heard mentioned here before, there are submerged piles 
and old piling that is left in the river and different obstructions all 
along. The boat operators don’t seem to realize where they are and 
where the shallow water is. Naturally, when a driver looks down the 
road, if it is clear, he can go forward with his automobile. They seem 
to have the same impression out on the water, that if there is no object 
in their way sticking up out of the water, they figure it is safe to go 
there. I have known them to tear the bottoms out of their boats with 
this kind of reasoning. 

In our village, we have undertaken a new function of our police 
department this past year with the purchase of a search and rescue 
boat. We have a 26-foot all-steel boat, 10-foot beam, equipped with 
a radio, that is in constant communication with our desk at the police 
station in Gibraltar. They can communicate back and forth from 
the desk to the police boat when it is on the water. We are not ina 
financial position to operate it as a patrol boat. However, we do have 
it in Operation on Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays, and it is subject 
to oa for emergency at any time out in the river. I would say, 
further, that we have had the aid of the Navy at the Grosse Ile Naval 
Base. They have a crash boat available if it is not on call making a 
rescue of their own on Lake Erie. They also have helicopter service 
that has been very much of an asset to that area. I have seen them a 
number of times when the water was so rough that the average 
person couldn’t get out there, assist when one of these small boats 
would be capsized. They would hover right over the top of them and 
make their rescue. I saw them one day when they picked up 3 people 
in a matter of, I believe,2 minutes. They picked up 3 people out of the 
Sugar Island Channel, with the sea running about 7 feet high. They 
just hovered over the top, dropped the buoy, and picked up 1, 2, 3, in 
no time at all, and they were back at the Navy base with them. 

However, we in Gibraltar felt that we couldn’t depend on that serv- 
ice at all times. The fog might be such that they couldn’t come out 
with the helicopter, or else their twin-diesel crash boat would be in 
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service off Monroe or Toledo, or at some other place on one of their 
own missions. 

We realized we were pioneering to a certain degree when we went 
into this service ourselves with our police department. We are a 
newly chartered village, only 2 years old, and some of the people criti- 
cized us for it, but I have lived on the riverfront now for 11 years, and 
have heard some cries for help, maybe 10 or 12 times a year. To go 
out there in just a small boat and try to make a rescue, when there 
are a couple or more overboard, is ridiculous. A lot of times the 
rescuer’s own life is in danger. We felt if we sent our police out there 
in a small boat like that, their lives would be in danger, the danger of 
somebody else drowning them. So we are progressing quite well and 
are hoping we will be able to continue keeping our boat. 

I think a lot of the needless accidents on the water are due to lack 
of boating education, and, further, there should be some kind of laws 
and enforcement of them. We wish something could be done, and a 
lot of consideration would be given to small-boat owners by con- 
trolling him and making him realize some of the hazards that are not 
visible to the eye 

Mr. Dincert. We ¢ certainly thank you very much Mr. Dahlka. Are 
there any questions from any member of the committee / 

The Cramman. Do you think a permit to operate a boat of that 
type would help the situation any ? 

Mr. Danixa. I wouldn’t know. I have never made a study of it 
like these gentlemen ahead of me here. But the power squadron 
around here is holding different classes, giving lessons on boat safety 
and how to operate a boat, which I think are highly beneficial. I think 
there should be more of that. 

As to a direct answer to your question about licensing, I couldn’t 

say. I would like to say, however, that a majority of these newcomers 
that have come on the water ways with their small boats, as far as 
their lighting is concerned, I have questioned many in regard to same. 
The red, green, and the white lights on their boats, they think, are 
beautiful. I would assume they ‘think they are Christmas tree dec- 
orations. If aman had his red light on, they wouldn’t realize it meant 
for them to stop, and if it was a green light, they would not realize 
it meant for them to go. They couldn't distinguish between a combi- 
nation light on the front of a boat, which meant it was a 26-foot boat, 
or one with separated running lights meaning over 26 feet. That 
doesn’t mean anything to them at all. 

I might say further that along with their ignorance of the water, 
they have no regard for darkness at all. They want to run all night. 
They are out there buzzing just like a bunch of hornets at all hours 
of the night, at 3 or 4 o’clock in the morning. They don’t know where 
they are going in the daylight, honestly, gentlemen, let alone at night, 
and they still insist it is just a big pienic. I feel sorry for a lot of 
people that are going to be hurt by that operation if something isn’t 
done to control them. 

Mr. Drncetxi. Thank you very much, sir. 

Our next witness is Mr. William E. Kreger, mayor of Wyandotte. 
Is Mr. Kreger in the audience? 

Is the sheriff of Sinclair County here with us today ? 
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Is there anyone here from the Michigan State police? Will you 
give us your full name and your rank and your office in the State 
police? 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES W. TURNER, TROOPER, MICHIGAN STATE 
POLICE, ST. CLAIR, MICH. 


Mr. Turner. Charles W. Turner, trooper, Michigan State Police 
stationed at St. Clair. 

Mr. Drvcetu. Do you have a statement for us today, Mr. Turner ¢ 

Mr. Turner. Only that the St. Clair post area covers the entire 
length of the St. Clair River, and the shore of Lake St. Clair through- 
out the Anchor Bay area. 

Over the past few years, we have been called upon numerous times 
for motorboat violations, reckless operation of craft. As has been 
brought out earlier, quite often the boat can be identified, but not the 
operator. Under the Michigan statute, we must have positive iden- 
tification of the operator before we can institute prosecution. 

We have been called upon for rescue operations, due to persons 
becoming lost in fog. We have worked with the Coast Guard on 
many of these, the St. Clair Flat station primarily; in some instances 
the Port Huron station. 

We have a total of 19 men stationed at our post. And you can 
readily see, with our traflic duties, we do not have very much time 
to devote to the waterways. 

The sheriff of each county is the agency held responsible for the 
licensing of the boat, livery boats. We : do not enforce this legislation. 

I can give you some statistics on the number of bodies that have 
been recovered from the river over the past 4 years; also the number 
of persons that we have rescued over this same period. 

Mr. Drneext. I think the committee would very much appreciate 
those statistics if you care to give them to us. 

Mr. Turner. In the year 195 53, our post participated in the rescue 
of 37 persons from the St. Clair River and Anchor Bay. We re- 
covered a total of 22 bodies this year. 

Mr. Drnceix. That is just your post alone? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Divcenn. All right, sir. 

Mr. Turner. In 1954, we rescued 22 persons and also recovered 
22 bodies from the river. In 1955, the total was also 22. 

Mr. Dinceit. Twenty- _ rescues / 

Mr. Turner. No, sir, I don’t have the number of rescued in that 
year. All I have is the number of drownings. 

Mr. Dincetu. Number of bodies recovered ? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dineetit. How many of these drownings occurred as a result 
of boat accidents ? 

Mr. Turner. That would be difficult for me to say. However, there 
is no doubt that a large number of them came from the careless 
operation of boats or the lack of knowledge on the part of the boat 
operator. 

Mr. Dincevit. But you don’t have a specific breakdown as to what 
composes what ? 
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Mr. Turner. No, sir. Quite often that is impossible. A boat 
becomes lost in the storm, fails to make shore in time. The occupants 
of the boat are lost. We have no way of knowing what happens. 

So far this year, our post has been called upon on 17 occasions for 
either boat accidents or persons who have drowned. 

Mr. Drxcevi. How many bodies have been recovered this year? 

Mr. Turner. I can’t say, sir. 

Mr. Drncey. Are there any questions ? 

The Cuamman. Do you have any recommendations as to what 
would help the situation 

Mr. Turner. From the standpoint of enforcement, I believe that 
our boat registration and any permits that are issued should be done 
on a State level. We have found in the past that even though we 
have the registration number of a boat, it is usually days and some- 
times weeks before we can learn the registered owner of that craft. 
Our only recourse is to go through the Coast Guard station at St. 
Clair Flats on Arson’s Island. ~ Apparently they use a radio to 
Cleveland. I am not certain, however. And then we obtain the 
registered owner of the craft through them. 

If we were able to have a State agency that had this information, 
we could obtain it usually in a matter of minutes, as we can a car 
registration here in Michigan. 

The CHatrMAN. Do you think the requirement of an Operator’s 
permit would improve this situation you have described ? 

Mr. Turner. I do, sir, from, again, the enforcement standpoint. 

The Cuarrman. That is all. 

Mr. Drncett. The gentlemen who just entered the room is our 
very dear colleague, Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania, a member of our 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee. 

Mr. Turner. If I might add one thing, sir, from the standpoint of 
the permits, if it is not required that the operator have a permit of 
any kind, our enforcement, say, as to reckless operation of a motor- 
boat—we have no w ay of knowing whether the man has been con- 
victed before. We have nothing to examine him for. Whereas if 
there were a permit, that privilege could be taken from him, such as 
our present operator’s license. 

In that way, if the subject did not have a permit, at least we could 
check through’ the State agency that handled that and find out why, 
if he did not have it with him. If there is no permit, we have no way 
of knowing his previous record or if he is qualified or unqualified. 

Mr. Drncexu. Are there any questions from my colleagues? Mr. 
Zincke ¢ 

We want to thank you very, very much, Officer Turner, for your 
presentation here today. We appreciate your courtesy. Thank you 
very much. 

Mr. Turner. Thank you. 

Mr. Dincew. Is there anyone here from Marine City, Mich.? A 
member of the police or the c itv manager ? 

Is the district engineer of the Detroit District Corps of Engineers 
present ? 

Is Col. Peter Hyzer here ? 

Colonel Unverrertu. Colonel Hyzer is not here. 

Mr. Drncett. You are representing him, sir? All right. Will 


you come forward? Will you give us your full name and rank and 
office ? 
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STATEMENT OF COL. JOHN E. UNVERFERTH, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, 
DETROIT ENGINEER DISTRICT 


Colonel Unverferth. Col. John E. Unverferth, executive officer, 
Detroit engineer district. 

Mr. Dincetu. Colonel, I believe you have listened to the testimony 
so far, and you are familiar with the scope and general application 
of these hearings. Do you have a statement to give us this morning, 
sir? 

Colonel Unverrertu. No, sir. We are here primarily as interested 
listeners, due to the various complaints that we have received, from 
principally the lakeshore property owners and river shore property 
owners, pertaining to damage caused by the speed of vessels along the 
lakes. 

Mr. Dinceti. Would that be the speed of small craft, or would that 
be the speed of our lake carriers ? 

Colonel Unverrertu. It is our contention that on an average the 
greatest shore damage is caused by the smaller vessels, rather than 
the large lake freighters, due to the fact that on a general rule the 
large freighters keep more to the center of the channel. And we have 
restrictions in two spots in'the St. Clair River. And normally their 
economy of operation controls their speed. Their costs go up when 
their speed goes up on a very great curve. And we do get specific 
instances of ‘complaints where a vessel, a lar ge freighter, has come in 
close to shore and has caused considerable damage. But on an aver age, 
from our observations, we have found that it is the smaller craft, the 
pleasure-type craft. 

Mr. Drnertu. Colonel, there was some testimony as to number of 
submerged pilings in the general area of the Detroit River and I pre- 
sume the Great Lakes generally. Do you have any information that 
you could give this committee on the presence of those pilings or what 
this committee might be interested in doing about those pilings? 

Colonel Unvrrrertn. As you gentlemen know, we issue permits to 
anyone wishing to construct w ithin the nav igable waterways, or water- 
ways considered navigable by the Federal Government. We issue 
permits for all offshore construction outside of established harbor 
lines. 

Mr. Drncetx. Colonel, what about these pilings? Are there to 
your knowledge a large number of decayed pilings submerged or par- 
tially submerged under the beds of the Great Lakes? 

Colonel Unverrertu. There is a considerable quantity of pilings 
in what is considered the United States navigable waterways of the 
connecting channels and the Great Lakes; yes, sir. 

Mr. Diner. And these are abandoned ? 

Colonel Unverrertu. Whether you would call them abandoned or 
not, they are of wharves and the like, groins, and other marine struc- 
bares, which have ceased to perform ‘their useful function. In most 

‘ases, the man who put in the permit for the erection of that particular 
reans no longer owns the property. Some of them were put in 
long before the present legislation required that they receive a permit. 

Mr. Dixcett. Colonel, these are a hazard to navigation ? 

Colonel Unverrertn. We are responsible for removing all obstacles 
to navigation of large vessels. When it is out of the established 
streamer tracks, we are not responsible directly to remove them. 
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Mr. Drxcety. Tell me this, Colonel: Is there anything done to see 
that persons who place these obstacles in the navigable waters take 
action to remove them when their usefulness ceases ¢ 

Colonel UnverrertH. In some instances we have written letters to 
the owner requesting they mark or remove obstacles. As to our legal 
position, | would have to call on our attorney. 

Mr. Dineett. You did not come before us prepared to discuss this 
subject / 

Colonel Unverrerru. No, sir; we didn’t. But our attorney is pres- 
ent, sir. 

Mr. Dinceny. Are there any questions? Mr. Bonner? 

The Cuamman. Do you have any opinion, Colonel, on whether the 
operator of a small craft should be required to obtain a permit to 
operate / 

Colonel UnNverrerru. Officially, sir, that is out of our purview. 

Mr. Byrne. You speak about pilings. Is it not the job of the 
Army engineers to notify these people, these property owners, to re- 
move them # 

Colonel UnverrerrH. We do notify them ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Byrne. And then if they don’t remove them, what do you do? 

Colonel Unverrerru. I would like to call on our attorney to answer 
what legal authority we have. I don’t think we have any, sir. 

Mr. Byrnr. Don’t you remove them ? 

Colonel Unverrerrn. If they are within an established steamer 
lane; ves, sir. Wecan use public funds for that purpose. If they are 
outside of the established steamer lanes, we have no funds to remove 
them. We request the property owner to mark them or remove them. 

Mr. Creperserc. As I understand it, your jurisdiction, as far as 
obstructions are concerned, only involves hazards to navigation. 

Colonel UnverrertH. Large vessel navigation ; yes: sir. 

Mr. CreperserG. Your appropriation, as I understand it, is so ear- 
marked, as hazards to navigation, and the corps receives a lump sum 
every year to remove those ? 

Colonel Unverrertu. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Zincke. How large is a large vessel, Colonel ? 

Colonel UnverrertH. 500 tons. 

Mr. Dincetx. Any further questions? 

Colonel, I want to thank you very much for your courtesy in being 
here with us this morning. 

We will call, for our next witness, Capt. Arthur D. Moreland of the 
Coast Guard Auxiliary. 


STATEMENTS OF ARTHUR D. MORELAND, CAPTAIN, DIVISION 12; 
AND D. E. MacDONALD, TRAINING OFFICER NINTH COAST GUARD 
DISTRICT, UNITED STATES COAST GUARD AUXILIARY 


Captain Moretanp. Sir, I would like to call on our training officer 
to assist me in this. 
Mr. MacDonald ? 
Mr. Dinceitt. Will you gentlemen now both give your full names 
— your occupations to our ‘reporter ? ? 
Captain Morenanp. I am Arthur D. Moreland, captain, Division 12, 
United States Coast Guard Auxiliary, 9th Coast Guard District. 
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Mr. MacDonavp. I am D. E. MacDonald, training officer, Division 
12, United States Coast Guard Auxiliary. 

Mr. Dineett. Do you gentlemen have a statement for us this 
morning ¢ 

Captain Moretanp. Yes, sir. 

I didn’t receive the final notice on coming down here until yesterday. 
However, I have made some inquiries in our Division. Perhaps I 
should tell you what we comprise. 

Division 12 comprises 15 flotillas of approximately 400 to 425 men, 
of which 225 own and operate their own boats. All these boats are 
over 16 feet in length. Several of them own outboards, but they are 
not considered facilities, as far as the auxiliary is concerned, at the 
present time. 

Our 15 flotillas stretch from Gibraltar up through Wyandotte, De- 
troit, St. Clair Shores, and Mount Clemens. 

Our functions are to assist the Coast Guard, to promote safety and 
effect rescues on and over the high seas and on navigable waters, to 
promote efficiency in the operation of motorboats and yachts, to foster 
a wider knowledge of and better compliance with, the laws, rules, and 
regulations governing the operation of motorboats and yachts and to 
facilitate other operations of the Coast Guard. 

Here in Detroit we patrol the races as assistants to the Coast Guard. 
We conduct public instruction courses in safe boating. We have 
programs in our own flotillas of advanced training in navigation. We 
have a program of courtesy motorboat examination, in which we 
examine motorboats in our area for proper equipment, lights, safety 
devices, condition of the vessel, et cetera. 

Some of the things I would like to say today have already been 
covered, but I want to go on record, and Division 12 will go on record, 
as saying that we feel that all motorboat operators in the open waters 
certainly should have a permit. We feel that the examination given 
to receive that permit should be equal to our present 8-lesson public 
instruction course which has been written by the Coast Guard, and 
which we give to the public free of charge. Or more or less its equiva- 
lent the power squadron’s elementary piloting course. 

We feel that numbering of all boats, regardless of size or type, is 
necessary. In other words, that includes all the outboards. 

We feel that owners of boats should be responsible for offenses com- 
mitted on their boats or by their boats, both by themselves and by 
others. 

We would recommend that the numbers, the registration numbers 
placed on the bows of the boats, should also be placed on the sterns 
for easier identification, both by the Coast Guard and by anyone 
who is in a condition where they are almost run over, where their 
fishing boat is almost tipped over, or such cases as that. 

We feel that there should be the abolition of cushions as lifesaving 
devices. When I speak of cushions, that is this cushion with the 
two straps on it, as approved by the Coast Guard. 

As far as requirements are concerned, they can be used for cushions 
and additional life-saving devices, but we feel that they should have 
the other requirements. In other words, an outboard carrying 2 


people should carry 2 approved lifejackets, not of the cushion type. 
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One other point that was brought up to me was the fact that sev- 
eral people in the organization feel that a 32-point light at the mast- 
head for all sail craft is a good recommendation. 

Other than that, I don’t think we have any other recommendations 
at this time. 

Mr. Dineett. Any questions, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHatrmMan. Do you think the States should supervise the 
permits or the Federal Government ? 

Captain Moretanp. I think the permit for a motorboat operation 
should be controlled by the United States Coast Guard. They give 
examinations for other boat operators’ licenses for the larger craft. 

The CHarmMan. Would that reason be that all small boats, powered 
smal] boats, go in and out of the navigable waters supervised by the 
Coast Guard ? 

Captain More.anp. Well, I think that those who are on navigable 
waters should carry that permit. 

The Cuairman. Well, all of them do eventually cross or enter into 
the waters that are supervised by the Coast Guard; don’t they ? 

Captain MoreLanp. Well, no, not necessarily. There are many, 
many boats that are bought and kept and never used on anything 
but an inland lake. They are not all carried by trailer. 

The Cuarrman. What reason, then, could the Federal Government 
require a permit on an inland lake? 

Captain Moretanp. Whether they could or not, I don’t know. But 
I think as far as the navigable waters are concerned, they should have 
jurisdiction over the permits. 

The Cuatrman. Then we return to the same question. Would it be 
best, in view of the fact that many, many States have large inland 
li ecm that the States supervise the issuance of the permit to operate? 

Captain Moreranp. Well, perhaps the States should have control 
of the permits for lakes and rivers in the State which are not part 
of the navigable system. In other words, you would be breaking it 
up that way. 

The CHarman. What supervision and mode of issuing the permit 
would you suggest ? 

Mr. MacDonap. Well, I think that every boat operator should 
have a permit that w ould testify that that person in charge of the 
operation of that vessel has a basic knowledge of how to operate the 
boat safely. Now, you can get that know ledge through two exist- 
ing agencles—one ‘the Coast Guard Auxiliary, that provides classes 
during the winter months in this area to anyone who wants to come 
and take advantage of it, and the other the Power Squadron—at the 
completion of the course we issue a certificate of proficiency, which 
testifies that that person has had instructions on rules of the road, 
aids to navigation and how to use them, how to conduct his vessel in 
relation to other pleasure craft, and also commercial vessels. He is 
instructed as to his responsibility when using the channels. And he 
receives thorough instructions on all safety methods t to use at sea 

That would, I believe, be sufficient proof to issue that man a permit 
to operate any small craft for his own use. 

However, in the case of the larger cruisers, that more or less have 
to navigate in the same fashion as our commercial vessels, I think a 
more thorough training is necessary and a higher degree of license. 
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In the matter of the boat liveries that was mentioned in former testi- 
mony, where you asked if the boat renter should have something to 
testify that he knows something about boating, I concur and agree with 
that very heartily, because over a period of 20 years I have had an 
interest in all boating accidents, and I have found that over 90 per- 
cent of the accidents were not caused by willful carelessness or neglect, 
but just plain simple ignorance on the part of the boat operator. 

People go and buy boats, and are told by the broker that there is 
nothing more to operating a boat than there is to operating an auto- 
mobile. which is dangerous and erroneous. There is a great deal of 
difference between operating a boat and an automobile. And the 
man that takes an occasional Saturday afternoon to take his friends 
and relatives out in a small boat goes to the boat livery in that pitiful 
state of mind. I could cite case after case where people have taken 
their relatives and friends and neighbors quite innocently out for an 
afternoon fishing party or a weekend cruise and met disaster, just 
because they didn’t have even the slightest knowledge of what to do 
in any case at sea. 

So there should be some way of determining whether or not the 
man that is renting the boat has some knowledge of what to do for 
his own protec tion, that of his passengers, and the life and property 
of others on the water. It is becoming worse every year. ‘Thirty 
percent more small boats are sold each year over the previous year. 
And with this new waterway coming through, we are going to have 
another bad situation, where we will have oceangoing vessels plying 
the Great Lakes, where they will have to learn by experience much 
of the things that have taken the pilots on the Great Lakes a great 
deal longer t to learn. 

So it is my thought that some regulation should be enforced or 
drawn up where all “boatowners should have proof of a basic knowl- 
edge of boating. 

The Cuamrman. This committee is aware of the fact that with the 
opening of the St. Lawrence seaway your situation is going to be more 
complicated in the future than it has been in the past. 

Mr. MacDonaup. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dineevt. Mr. Ray? 

Mr. Ray. You speak of these courses. How many people can pass 
those courses in either the power squadrons or the Auxiliary ? 

Mr. MacDonatp. I cannot give you figures on the power squadron, 
but the Auxiliary courses were inaugurated 3 years ago, and 2 nights a 
week classes were conducted at the dowtown library, and we passed 
nearly 500 the first year. 

The second year we expanded the St. Clair Shores, the downtown 
library, and a branch in the west town YMCA, and approximately 
600 took the course and passed. And we have plans of further ex- 
panding as we go, providing we can get competent instructors to take 
care of the load. 

Mr. Ray. Would those two organizations be able to handle all the 
educational work that you think ought to be done in this area? 

Mr. MacDonarp. No. At present I don’t think we are capable of 
handling it should it become mandatory that all boatowners seek this 
knowledge. So far we are just getting those that are anxious to know 
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more about boating. But should it become a law where they have to 
have that knowledge, then the load would be a great deal heavier. 

Probably it would be wise to establish some permanent agency to 
take care of the public instruction, under the guide of the C oast Guard 
or in cooperation with the Auxiliary and the power squadron. So 
far as we are a nonprofit organization, we have to depend on getting 
quarters free of charge, and that has been a handicap. Howev er, 
there is no handicap as far as the people wanting this knowledge. 
They are anxious for it. And it was mentioned a while ago that a 
license or permit would not be appreciated. 

Well, the certificate of proficiency that we issue to our students on 
graduation is very highly appreciated by them. Probably we are 
getting the conscientious type of boaters that are anxious to learn 
about ‘boating not only for their safety but to enhance the pleasure 
of boating. 

Mr. Ray. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dincetx. Mr. Cederberg / 

Mr. Creperserc. What size boat do most of your students have? 

Mr. MacDonaxp. Well, we have classes of two types. We have a 
class entirely for outboards. And then we have the 8-lesson class, 
which covers everything from class A up to a 65-foot vessel. 

“ta Crpernerc. That is all. 

Captain More.anp. Some of these people anticipate buying a boat. 
Some of them don’t own a boat yet, that take these courses. We have 
people come from as far as Grand Rapids and Lansing and so forth 
to take these courses. 

Mr. Drnoeti. I think you are doing a very splendid job, and I want 
to compliment you on your testimony here today, gentlemen. We 
will look forward to perhaps hearing from you again some day in the 
ae Thank you very kindly. 

Captain Moreranp. Thank you. 

Mr. Dincetxy. Our next witness will be Joseph M. Kretz, captain, 
Coast Guard Auxiliary, Division 14. Is Captain Kretz here today ? 

Captain More.anp. I don’t believe Mr. Kretz is present. 

Mr. Dinceix. Is there anyone representing Mr. Kretz # 

Is Mr. Richard S. Weber of the Detroit Power Squadron here / 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD S. WEBER, LAWYER, DETROIT, MICH., 
APPEARING ON BEHALF OF DISTRICT NO. 9, UNITED STATES 
POWER SQUADRONS 


Mr. Weer. My name is Richard S. Weber, a lawyer in Detroit. I 
live in Grosse Point. 

Mr. Diner. And you are here this morning, Mr. Weber, on 
behalf of the Detroit Power Squadron; is that correct ? 

Mr. Wenrr. District No. 9 of the United States Power Squadrons, 
which cover the State of Michigan and Toledo, Ohio. I am the chair- 
man of the legislative committee of the district squadrons. I was 
formerly the chairman of the legislative committee of the United 
States power squadrons. I taught the Coast Guard Auxiliary classes. 
I am teaching squadron classes now. And I guess I am one of those 
fellows that has always been on the water and like boats, and I cer- 
tainly don’t want to see accidents happen. 
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On the other hand, I don’t want to see a lot of useless regulations 
put into effect if they are useless. 

I have prepared a statement which, with the consent of the com- 
mittee, and for the saving of time, I would like to read, and the ques- 
tion period may start. 

Proposed legislation having for its import the regul: ation of noncom- 
mercial boating on Federal waters for the purpose of promoting 
safety on those waters is under consideration. This type of legisla- 
tion may take the form of requiring speed limits, additional equip- 
ment, a limitation on the age of boat operators, Federal numbering of 
all boats on Federal waters, and so forth. 

Federal waters are subjected to Federal control under the com- 
merce clause of the United States Constitution and are subject also 
to the inherent police powers of the several States. Conflicts of laws 
should be avoided if possible, for such conflicts tend to confuse the 
public and to reduce effective enforcement of the law. 

Discussion here is limited, except where otherwise indicated, 
matters concerning Federal waters and Federal control thereon. 

Numbering system: Identification for the purpose of control is es- 
sential. At the present time only powerboats are required to be num- 
bered or documented. For alias control and identification, the 
numbering system should properly be extended to include all boats 
traveling on Federal waters. This includes rowboats, canoes, sail- 
boats, and so forth. 

Triennial registration and inspection: The Coast Guard is prob- 
ably the proper agency to issue certificates of award and to make in- 
spections. Annual inspections would throw too great a burden on the 
Coast Guard. For administrative purposes, inspections should not be 
oftener than once in 3 years, and issuance of such certificates should be 
dependent upon an inspection. Such a procedure would not be bur- 
densome and would assure up-to-date records. The courtesy inspec- 
tion ticket by the Coast Guard Auxiliary could be sufficient evidence 
of a boat having aboard the minimum required equipment for its 
class. 

Speed limits: The problem of regulating the speed of boats is one 
which must have some logical relation to the public health and safety. 
Speed alone is not dangerous. It is when speed is coupled with care- 
lessness, when the operator gets too close to other boats or too close 
to swimmers or to shore installations that trouble ensues. It is sug- 
vested that there be not set speed limit, but rather that the speed of a 
boat be limited to that which is reasonable and prudent under the 
circumstances in which a boat is being operated. 

There are at present laws relating to automobile travel on the 
highways making the owner responsible if he drives his car in an 
unreasonable or imprudent manner; similar laws as to boat operation 
could be made sane and enforceable. 

Operators’ licenses: It has been argued that the issuance of an op- 
erator’s license is a panacea for all of the careless operation of boats. 
This of course cannot be true. You cannot legislate to make a per- 
son careful. There is little sense in issuing licenses to ever yone who 
asks for them, without some standard being set up. Revocation of a 
iicense should, under our democratic form of government, require 
a hearing by a court of competent jurisdiction, : and this can only be ac- 
complished after the happening of some act which has caused personal 
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injury or property damage. It is locking the barn door after the 
horse has been stolen. 

The answer to the problem would seem to be the establishment of a 
more simple method of bringing an offender into court, similar to the 
issuance of a traffic ticket, as was done in the case of automobile 
traffic violations. 

The court could deny a defendant the right to operate a boat for a 
specified time and place the defendant on probation. Violation of 
probation would be contempt of court and punishable as such. Grant- 
ing of licenses would in no way be of benefit. 

Law enforcement: As above stated, the enforcement of laws could 
be made easier by a short form of complaint in the nature of a traffic 
ticket and a docket set up in Federal court for the prompt hearing of 
such complaints. A summary action by the Coast Guard with power 
to assess fines up to a maximum limited amount with right of appeal to 
the courts might be established. Such summary proceedings would 
go a long way toward deterring carelessness. 

Notice of existence of laws: Prior to a recent amendment, every 
boat propelled by machinery on Federal waters was required to carry 
two copies of the Pilot Rules. This was a good requirement, for it let 
every boat operator know that there were rules in existence govern- 
ing the operation of his boat. It is believed that boat operators should 
be made aware of the existence of laws, and that with the issuance 
of the certificate of award there should be given a copy of the rules 
and regulations pertaining to the waters in which the boat is to be op- 
erated. We recognize that ignorance of the law is no excuse, but 
knowledge of the law can be made a great factor in the safe operation 
of boats. 

Compulsory insurance: Many States have compulsory insurance 
acts of one form or another. These laws are for the safety of the 
public, assuring that recovery may be had in case of accident. It is 
recommended that such a law relating to boats be enacted and that 
proof of insurance be tendered before a certificate of award is granted. 

Cushion-type life preservers: It is recommended that the so-called 
cushion-type life preserver not be approved, and that boats be required 
to carry the jacket type or ring buoy life preserver. The cusion-type 
preserver is used as a cushion and flattens down with use so as to 
inake it unfit as a life preserver. Convenience of stowage should not 
override the uliimate safety factor of flotability in times of distress. 

Exclusions: Racing craft, while preparing for or participating in 
regularly scheduled races, should be excluded from the provisions re- 
quiring the carrying of equipment and lights. 

That is my formal statement. 

In answer to Representative Ray’s question as to the Power Squad- 
ron and the Coast Guard Auxiliary, as to whether they are able to 
take over the education of the people should it become a requirement : 
My answer to that is “Yes.” So far our classes have been held in 
private clubs and schools and small rooms and that type of place, be- 
cause the demand for the class does not require larger space. This 
district last year taught over 2,000 people free of charge in the State 
of Michigan, in relation to boating; gave them a free class in piloting 
and boating. If we were required to have some kind of educational 
requirement, we could hire a large auditorium and give people some 
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knowledge of the operation and safe operation of boats. I think that 
we can, without any hesitancy, say “Yes,” we can handle the educa- 
ational end of it. 

As to the question which was propounded by the gentleman from 
the Coast Guard Auxiliary, when they said that they recommend 
that lights on sailboats be changed so that there is a masthead 32- 
point light carried on the sailboat. 

I don’t know how many of you gentlemen are boatmen, but if you 
are out on waters at night, and all the sailboat has to carry is a red 
and green side light with a flareup, and you are coming toward that 
boat in the dark, and he has an overlap over the light so that you 
‘annot see the boat as you approach, there is a distinct hazard. And 
it seems to me as long as you have made one change in lights so that 
now we may carry aboard our boat the high seas lights, we ought to go 
one step further and make it mandatory for sailboats to carry 32- 
point lights on their mastheads. It is a very dangerous practice, the 
way we have it now. 

Now, that is the position which the Power Squadron is taking in 
regard to this matter. 

Mr. Dineetx. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuatrman. Is there any difference between the care and good 
judgment in operation of a boat by a person who, say, buys at 30- 
or 35-foot small boat, and one who operates a 16- or 20-foot small boat ? 

Mr. Weser. No, sir. My boy has a 14-foot outboard motor boat 
now, and he takes much better care of that little boat than I do of my 
cruiser. 

The Cuatrman. Your boy is in an atmosphere of boating ? 

Mr. Wener. That is right. 

The Cuarmman. We are concerned with the person who comes from 
inland to the water. He just sees everyone else boating, and he boats. 

Mr. Weser. With his own boat? 

The CuHarrMan. He orders a boat. He puts it overboard and takes 
his friends aboard, and he goes out. Can you tell me whether or not 
there is a responsibility of the Federal Government to protect the 
people against disaster and danger that he doesn’t seem to perceive 
himself ? 

Mr. Weser. When you say taking care of a boat, which was the 
way your question started, I would say that anybody who spends 
money on a boat, whether it is a little outboard boat or whether it 
is a cruiser, is going to look after his investment, and he is going to 
be careful. We are studying here a problem of a vast number of 
boat operators who are careful, who are considerate, who do things 
properly, and this whole problem is caused by a little group of care- 
less people. 

The Cuatrman. Is it so small? 

Mr. Weser. Yes, it is. When you consider that the testimony was 
that we have 24,000 boats on the Detroit River—and I asked Mr. Kerby 
how many accidents there were when I was sitting next to him here 
so far this year, that doesn’t reach a hundred accidents. It is small. 
And a boat accident does not necessarily mean a death. You under- 
stand that. Anything in which there is a call for help of one nature 
or another is an accident, and it is recorded as such. 

You have not been up the St. Clair River, I take it. The St. Clair 
River is the winding, narrow river in the center chart there. It is 
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loaded with all kinds of people out fishing, night and day, in these 
little boats, with big freighters going by. 

The same thing is true at Windmill Point, where the Marine hos- 
pital is here, and where the State waterways commission says there are 
a lot of fine pickerel. Well, you have a lot of fine pickerel, and you 
have a lot of fine fishermen, and you have a lot of fine freighters going 
up and down. When you consider the amount of that traffic and the 
different sizes and types of boats, you do not have a lot of accidents; 
not nearly the same type of deal as you have with automobile traffic 
and that kind of thing. I think that every year it is getting better. 

We have had an increase, a 30-percent increase I think the testimony 
was, in the buying and purchasing of boats. We have not had that 
increase in accidents. And we are trying to reach everybody that we 
can, to tell them about these free courses and educate them in the 
operation of boats safely on the waters. And we think that is the way 
to do it. 

The Cuatrman. You disagree with any thought of a permit to 
operate { 

Mr. Weser. Yes, I do. 

The Cuairman. Not for the purpose of revenue, but for the pur- 
pose of the person’s own safety and the safety of other people? 

Mr. Weper. Yes. I disagree with that. I think it is not necessary; 
that the only time that a permit of such a nature would be of any valid 
legal enforcement would be to take it away from him after an accident. 

And the courts now can take away the right to go out on the waters 
ina boat. And I can’t see the setting up of a huge system of licensing 
of operators of boats when there is proper legal means now to take 
care of the matter. 

The Cuatrman. Well, the same situation that the mayor testified 
to just a few moments ago exists all around the coasts of the country. 
What can you do about that? 

Mr. Weser. I will take the Clinton River, which runs into Mount 
Clemens from Lake St. Clair. It is a winding, narrow river, and 
there are a lot of boats in that river. The city of Mount Clemens has 
established speed limits in the Clinton River. Many cities along the 
coast of the Great Lakes have established speed limits within their 
area. Port Huron has it. And it is up to the city to enforce its speed 
limits. 

The Cuamman. What would be the area? 

Mr. Weser. The area of the river? 

The Cramman. Yes, where a city desired a bathing beach or 
summer resort. What would be the area which they could super- 
vise? 

Mr. Weser. Anything within its corporate limits would be within 
its proper area. 

The Cuarrman. Well, how far would it go out into the water? That 
is what we are dealing with. 

Mr. Weeer. But you are dealing, sir, with Federal waters. And 
you asked me about Gibraltar, in the other testimony. That was 
Federal waters within a local jurisdiction, which could establish its 
speed limits and enforce its own ordinances. When you get out in 
Lake St. Clair, where you are outside of the city of Detroit and 
Grosse Point, and so on, then you come into strictly Federal juris- 
diction. 
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The Cuairman. The boating area for small boats is 3 or 4 miles 
from the navigable channels that the commercial ships travel in. 
Would you consider that all Federal water ? 

Mr. Weser. Oh, yes. Oh, yes; it is. Lake St. Clair is Federal 
water. 

The Cuarrman. All the way up to the shore? 

Mr. Weper. Yes. Federal waters run up to the head of naviga- 
tion. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, to the head of navigation. But from the navi- 
gable channels in the water back to the shore? 

Mr. Weser. Oh, back to the shore and up into the rivers is all 
Federal water, sir. 

The CHamman. Yes. How far down does the present supervision 
go, over small boats? For instance, the Coast Guard. How far is 
their limitation on small boats? 

Mr. Weser. As to their jurisdiction, you mean ? 

The CHarrMan. Yes; their operation. 

Mr. Weber. It goes right down. Under the Motorboat Act, any 
person operating a boat in a willfully careless manner is subject to 
Coast Guard regulations, on Federal waters. 

The CuHarrmMan. You mean 16 feet? 

Mr. Weser. Surely. 

The Cuarmman. That is registered with the Coast Guard ? 

Mr. Weser. You asked me about jurisdiction under the Motorboat 
Act. All motorboat operators who willfully and carelessly and in 
a negligent manner operate their boats on Federal waters may be 
subject to control of the Coast Guard. 

The Cuatrman. Then do you advocate the Coast Guard being ex- 

anded to supervise the shorelines of all waters around the United 

tates? 

Mr. Weser. That is an administrative problem that is up to you, 
to give them money to do so, and everything. But if you are guing 
to have law enforcement, then you have got to have people to enforce 
it. You have got to have personnel. You have got to have highway 
patrols. You have got to have water patrols. And if you are going 
to enforce your laws, you have got to have the patrol and the personne). 

Now, what is the use of having a license, if you don’t have this 
personnel, and a guy is taking his boat through a bunch of swimmers 
up at Metropolitan Beach? He zooms in and hurts somebody and 
zooms out. He has got a license, but nobody knows what the boat is. 
They can’t identify it. What good is the license, you see? 

The CuatrMan. Well, what good is a permit to drive an automobile ? 

Mr. Weper. An automobile is a bit of a different problem, in my 
opinion. 

The CHamman. You might advocate education to require safety 
in the conduct of driving automobiles. 

Mr. Weser. Of course, we have that in Michigan. 

The CHarrman. But now, what good, then, is the permit, by the 
same comparison or token ? 

Mr. Weser. None. A driver’s license means nothing unless it can 
be taken away. And then it is too late. The man has violated the 
law. And without the driver’s license, he could be taken off the streets 
by the court. And they can do the same thing for boats. 
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The CuarrmMan. Doesn’t the moral effect of a driver’s permit have 
some degree of bearing over the man conducting himself properly ? 

Mr. Weser. I think not. I think it may work the other way around. 
I think a man who goes to Sears Roebuck, for instance, and buys 
himself a boat and a motor and gets himself a license—that doesn’t 
mean a thing = him. It is education that is going to do the trick 
on this one. I don’t believe it is just the giving of a man a piece 
of paper. And if you are going to require all ‘of these tourists to 
come into the State of Michigan and have an operator’s license for 
their boats, you are going to greatly harm the 

The Cuarrman. To get that driving permit, that license, he has to 
take some test ; doesn’t he ? 

Mr. Weper. Yes; in Michigan he does. I don’t know about other 
States. 

The Cuarrman. Well, it is fairly uniform throughout the United 
States. 

Mr. Weper. I didn’t know that. 

The CuHatmrMan. So there is no advantage in that, then ? 

Mr. Weser. Well, I don’t think you can compare the operation of 
an automobile. 

The CuamMan. Summing your testimony up, then, it is just educa- 
tion, which will take care of the situation / 

Mr. Wener. Yes, and I think we can work it. I think we can do 
it. And if something were set up where the Coast Guard could sum- 
marily issue a ticket and issue a fine, which then could be appealed, 
as required, that would go a long way, in any deterrent that you are 
trying to talk about here. 

‘Mr. Drnceiy. Mr. Byrne? 

Mr. Byrne. Getting back to the driver’s license, you say in Michi- 
gan you have to submit to a driving test. You also have to submit 
to a reading test, a rules of the road test, a test on speed regulations. 
Why not do the same thing for these boats ? 

Mr. Weser. Because we don’t think that it is necessary on boats. 

Mr. Byrnes. Some of these boats go like the breeze. 

Mr. Weser. That is right. 

Mr. Byrne. It is like a big truck pushing a passenger car off the 
road. 

Mr. Weser. You take a man operating a small outboard motorboat 
in a reasonable manner that has a ein Everything is fine. Then 
he goes and buys himself a bigger motor, a 25-horsepower instead of 10. 
Because he wants speed. He still has that same license. What stand- 
ard are you going to set up to determine who is to be entitled to a 
license, and under what circumstances? And it can’t be the same kind 
of a test for running through inlets down on the coast and out in the 
ocean as it would be up and down the St. Clair River. The situation 
is different. The factual situation is different. What is the standard 
going to be? 

And if you are just going to issue licenses to every Tom, Dick, and 
Harry, when they ask ‘for it, in the hope you may take it away some 
day—— 

Mr. Byrne. I am not for that. 

Mr. Werer. But then you have to set up a standard. 

Mr. Byrne. Let us consider the situation as to the livery that rents 
these boats to Tom and Pat, down there. They come in there, want 
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to rent a boat, know nothing about landmarks or winds. They take 
the boat out may be with a family. A storm comesup. They are lost. 

Mr. WEBER. Sir, that man could have a license, and still be lost. 

Mr. Byrne. Not if he knew the rules of the road. 

Mr. Weser. Yes, if he knew the rules of the road. We have boats 
lost all the time. Fellows who take Power Squadron courses run 
aground. A license isn’t going to stop that. It is getting out on the 
water and boating that will make boating safe. 

Mr. Byrne. I am not against boating at all. 

Mr. Weser. I know you are not. 

Mr. Byrne. Itisagreat sport. But it is the lives we are considering. 

Mr. Weper. Well, you have a loss of lives in cars, and drivers are 
licensed. You havea loss of lives in planes, and the pilots are licensed. 
You have loss of life everywhere. You have it on the golf course when 
a golf ball hits somebody. But that is no reason for regulating every- 
body because something happens in a little offside group here. 

Mr. Byrne. But if they had a license tag they might be a little more 
careful. The Coast Guard could find them and issue a ticket. 

Mr. Weser. That is why we have said all boats should be numbered 
by the Coast Guard, and not just powerboats of certain classes. 

The Cuatrman. You understand, we did not initiate these hearings. 
We have had a pretty strenuous session of Congress. And there are 
other things that this committee deals with in addition to maritime 
affairs. And you are a very responsible witness, a good witness. 
Now, we were encouraged to hold these hearings by the manufacturers 
of small boats and small-boat engines. Just w vhy were we encouraged 
to hold them ? 

Mr. Weser. Not being in the small-boat manufacturing business, I 
don’t know. I can’t answer you. 

The CuHarrMAn. There must be some reason for it. I felt, as chair- 
man of the full committee, a request coming from a responsible 
industry vitally interested in the expansion of this American pleasure 
activity, should be given consideration. And I am curious to deter- 
mine, now, just why we were encouraged to enter into this. I am 
like you. I would much prefer being home. I don’t get extra pay, 
vou know, when I am off here. But Tam curious, now, to know Just 
why we were encouraged to look into this field. What is your 
observation ? 

Mr. Weser. Sir, I am just as curious as you are. 

The Cuarrman. Well, thank you, sir. 

Mr. Zincxe. Mr. Weber, you indicated some concern that regula- 
tion would tend to discourage tourists: isn’t that true ? 

Mr. Wesper. I heard the observation that was made, and I think 
that is right, yes. 

Mr. Zincxn. And you also indicated that your solution to this prob- 
lem was education. 

Mr. Weser. That is correct, yes. 

Mr. Zrncxe. What proposal do you have for catching the tourists 
to educate them ? 

Mr. Weser. The Power Squadrons are nationwide. 

Mr. Zrncxe. You would place the responsibility on the home State 
of the tourist to educate him ? 
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Mr. Weser. I think so. Let him learn about boating in his own 
home State. 

Mr. Zincxe. And if the Power Squadrons or the local area are not 
concerned with it, then you say that Michigan has no interest in his 
welfare if he comes into the State? 

Mr. Werner. I don’t say that. You are putting words in my mouth 
that I didn’t say. 

Mr. Zincxe. Well, you indicated that the responsibility was that 
of his home State to educate him. 

Mr. Weser. No. You said: What was I going to do about the 
operators that come into this State? I said the operators can get 
their training through the Power Squadrons in the other States. 

Mr. Zrncxe. But if the Power Squadrons in the other States are 
remiss, or he comes from Kansas, where there is no Power Squadron, 
then Michigan has no responsibility for his welfare while he 1s in the 
State of Michigan. 

Mr. Weser. If he is out in Federal waters; or in local waters— 
which do you mean ¢ 

Mr. Zincxe. Well, are we going to be technical? In either event, 
Michigan has no responsibility. 

Mr. Weser. We have two problems. A man comes into Michigan 

Mr. Zincxke. Let’s answer the question on both waters, Federal 
waters and local waters. 

Mr. Weser. As far as Federal waters are concerned, that is what 
your committee is trying to determine here. 

Mr. CreperserG. Will you yield there? 

Sure, Michigan has a responsibility. It has a responsibility when 
any tourist comes in, whether he is driving an automobile or a boat. 
It doesn’t make any difference. Or whether he flies in in an airplane, 
And we do our very best to take care of that responsibility. But I 
personally, as a practical matter, know full well that you cannot take 
tourists coming into the State of Michigan or tourists coming from 
Wayne County up into, for instance, the inland lakes of the State of 
Michigan, and where he goes with his family, and require him to have 
a license everytime he goes to rent a boat. Asa practical matter, I just 
don’t think it will work. 

Now, education is fine. And I think we ought to have all that 
education. But when a man goes and rents a boat to go out on a lake, 
to go fishing, or maybe takes it out for 30 minutes, if he is going to 
have to have a license and have to attend a Power Squadron lecture 
before he can go there, you can forget a good portion of the pleasure 
of the very small fellow who is going out to enjoy the boat for an 
hour or two. 

Mr. Weszer. With that I concur heartily. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Weber, let me make a comparison. We have 
this U-drive-it all over the country. They won’t let you have a car 
unless you have a driver’s permit. 

Mr. Weser. I think that is probably because of insurance. 

The Carrman. Vell, we are thinking about insuring lives here. 

Mr. Weser. No, I am talking about that they won’t let a man drive 
a car because he can’t get insurance if the driver doesn’t have a license. 
That is a little bit different. 

The Cuatrman. I am not argumentative about this. I have ap- 
preciated your testimony. 
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Mr. Cepersere. I think, Herb, that istrue. Ihave got a 12-year-old 
boy. Hecouldn’t drive a car. He cannot get a driver’s license to drive. 
But he can take a rowboat out, and he can take even a small outboard 
motor out on the lake in front of the cottage. And parents have a 
responsibility there to see that that youngster knows something about 
what is going on. 

If there was any way in which you could administer a situation like 
that, I would be for it a hundred percent. But I think you could 
bog yourself down into a lot of redtape that wouldn’t accomplish the 
end in the long run, and when you are talking about boats getting up 
into 30 feet or beyond you have another story. 

Mr. Zincxe. When a toruist comes into the State of Michigan, the 
State requires that he have a driver’s license for his automobile, does it 
not, from some State? 

Mr. Weser. I presume so, but I am only guessing. 

Mr. Zrncxe. And it requires that he have license plates on his car 
from some State? 

Mr. Wester. I think so. 

Mr. Zincxe. And if he desires to go fishing within the State, it 
requires a local fishing license? 

Mr. Wepser. It doesn’t require him to know how to fish. 

Mr. Zincxe. And experience has not shown that any of those things 
have deterred tourists particularly ? 

Mr. Weser. No. 

May I answer your question ? 

Mr. Zincxe. I thought you had answered it. 

Mr. Weser. I am sorry. You made the statement that a fisherman 
coming into this State has to pay for a license. 

Mr. Zincxer. Well, he does, does he not? 

Mr. Weper. He does. But he does not need to know how to fish. 
He can be the world’s worst fisherman, and he still gets his license. 

Mr. Zincxe. But he has to go to the State of Michigan and do some- 
thing, fill out a piece of paper and get something, and fill out another 
piece of paper, in order to fish. 

Mr. Weser. That is right. Now, the thought is that you are trying 
to know how to operate a boat, instead of requiring a fee for a permit. 

Mr. Zincxe. Well, he is required to know how to operate an auto- 
mobile before he can operate. 

Mr. Weser. I think it is a different situation, sir. 

Mr. Zrncxe. We are distinguishing here. On each particular type 
of license we distinguish on different grounds. 

Mr. Weser. We are now talking about something new, operators’ 
licenses for boats, which makes some difference in the attitude. 

Mr. Creperserc. If you want to get real technical, we issue a fellow 
an automobile license to drive his car when he is 14 or 16 years old, 
and that is the last test he has to take until he is 65 or beyond. He can 
renew that license every 3 or 4 years, or whenever it is required. Isn’t 
that correct? All he has to take is the sight test. He takes the written 
test that shows he can read, but he doesn’t have to drive the car 
around the block as he did the first time. 

Mr. Byrne. In Pennsylvania he has to take an obstacle-course test. 

Mr. Cepersera. So that he can go over that turnpike? 
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Mr. Zincxe. You stated that the courts have the right to take away 
an individual’s right to operate a boat at the present time. How is 
that? By means of an injunction procedure? 

Mr. Weser. Or a probation period; yes. 

Mr. Zincxe. But probation again is locking the barn door after the 
horse is stolen, just as taking away his license would be. 

Mr. Weser. That is right. And it is the same with automobiles. 

Mr. Zincxe. Are you familiar with the extent to which that remedy 
is utilized by the State? 

Mr. Weser. As to automobiles? 

Mr. Zincxn. No; with respect to boats. 

Mr. Wener. No; Iam not. You see, there is no license required. 

Mr. Zincxe. No, no; we are talking about the probation or mjunc- 
tion proceeding to deprive an individual of his right to operate a boat. 
You stated that there was sufficient machinery at present. 

Mr. Weser. It has been done, but how many times 

Mr. Zincxe. Is it being used ? 

Mr. Werer. It has been done, but how many times I don’t know. 

Mr. Crprerserc. Here is a case right here, where a boat driver was 
fined for beach invasion and fined $25. I don’t know whether his 
right to operate was taken away from him or not. 

Mr. Weser. It has been used; yes. 

Mr. Zincxe. You stated that villages within their village limits 
can regulate speeds. How far out into water does the village limit 
generally extend ? 

Mr. Weser. I don’t know. It depends on the village. It would 
differ with every village, I presume. 

Mr. Danuxa. In the village of Gibraltar, we have a red dotted line 
that shows 400 feet out from the harbor line is the village limits. We 
have a village ordinance which says that we have the right to control 
the health, welfare, and safety of our people in the waterw ays within 
the village limits. And it specifies right in our charter. And we 
have by ordinance passed a provision whereby the speed limit is con- 
trolled to 5 miles an hour within 100 feet of Gibraltar proper at any 
place. And as I said before, we had about 8 miles of canals, which 
is harbor, as far as we are concerned, for the boats, and shelter, and 
not speedways. And we have this done by ordinance and backed up 
by our charter. 

Mr. Dixeriti. Thank you very much, Mr. Weber. We appreciate 
your courtesy. 


Mr. Al D’Eath? 





STATEMENT OF ALBERT R. D’EATH, OWNER BOAT “MARINA” 


Will you give the reporter your full name? 

Mr. D’Earu. Albert R. D’Eath. 

Mr. Dineett. And will you tell us what your occupation is and 
what association you have with this sport of boating? 

Mr. D’Eatu. I am the owner at the present time of a small-boat 
marina. I have been the proprietor of that marina since its incep- 
tion, from a small pot of mud about 21 years ago. I have grown up 
with the boat business around the Detroit area. I have raced boats 
around the Detroit area for the past 18 or 20 years. I am at the present 
time an official of the American Power Boat Association on the State 
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level, or it would actually be on the regional level. I am inboard 
chairman of region 6 of the American Power Boat Association. I am 
a deputy commissioner cn the inboard commission on a national level. 

Up until a couple of months ago, I was the owner and operator of 
a rather profitable trucking business, and about that time came to 
the realization, after noting what has been going on in the past 2 or 3 
years in the boating industry, that my first love was boating, and if I 
could do anything to help the sport or the recreational boating facil- 
ities I intended to do so. 

With that idea in mind, and after discussing with several people 
in the boat business and other friends of mine, I decided that I would 
make a race or make a run if possible for the Michigan State Senate. 

The results of that race as far as the primary is concerned I am not 
aware of as yet. I am still sitting here wondering whether I did or 
whether I didn’t. 

Mr. Dincett. I am sure there are a number of us in this room who 
are unaware of a good many of the recent election returns. 

Mr. D’EarH. Whether I was successful or whether I wasn’t is 
actually beside the point. The motive behind my move was to see 
if I couldn’t, as an exeprienced man in the boat field, regardless of 
whether I was a college graduate or involved in the technical field, 
get myself up to Lansing and see whether or not some orderliness 
could be brought out of the chaos that has been prevalent up there so 
far, insofar as recreational boating is concerned. 

There has been an awful lot of talk about what should be done and 
what shouldn’t be done and an awful Jot of hassling going on over 
different various measures, as I understand it, but nothing so far has 
come out that has really been constructive. 

I have sat here this morning, and I have listened to quite a few 
people, as you know. And while I didn’t come down here with the 
idea of having a prepared statement to read, I have made a few notes 
here, and if they are in any sensible sequence it will be strange to me, 
because I just wrote them down as they came to me, and I would like 
to take each one as it occurred to me and go into it. 

In the first place, having to do with the Coast Guard registration, I 
would agree with anything that has been said so far in that in my 
opinion it is not adequate at the present time insofar as the original 
purpose for which it was set up is concerned, and that is the identifica- 
tion of boats. I think that it is inadequate insofar as Federal water- 
ways are concerned, and, of course, it does not extend to probably twice 
as many boats at least that are not under Federal jurisdiction that are 
either on inland waters or are being trailered around the country from 
one point to another. 

Personal experience from—I would like to state that in my boat- 
yard I have three boats at the present time, the owners of which 
I have no idea where they are. The records of the Coast Guard would 
show that, in 2 cases, the last they had heard of the owners of those 
boats was 10 years ago. And the owners of record of those boats 10 
years ago are still on record with the Coast Guard; although I ac tually 
ama custodian of those boats right at the present time, the stor age has 
long since eaten them up as far as value is concerned, but they are still 
in my yard. And anything that might happen in. regard to those 
boats couldn’t be pinned on any owner, because I can’t find the owner 
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to pin a storage bill on. So I think that in itself would lend some 
proof to the fact that the Coast Guard just isn’t the answer as far as 
numbering of boats is concerned. 

Another point that I made here I jotted down. Everybody that 
I have heard testify this morning seems to be very, very much afraid 
that the privilege or the recreational boating activity is going to be 
harmed in some way or other if they are regulated, in order to save 
their own lives. Now, quite a number of years ago—I don’t know 
exactly how far back, but I know the regulations are in effect anyway— 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority decided that if some curtailment was 
not put into effect insofar as flying an airplane is concerned, they were 
going to get people killed who thought they knew how to "fly an air- 
plane and actually did not. 

Now, I don’t think at that time there was any thought in mind about 
spoiling or harming the activity of flying airplanes. Their main 
thought at that time was in saving lives of ‘those who wanted to par- 
ticipate in the sport whether they ‘knew how to fly or not. So certain 
regulations were set up which have to do with the ability or not of 
flying an airplane. You must take certain examinations and you must 
satisfy certain authorities both as to your physical condition and as 
to your ability to operate that airplane, before you have a license or 
are allowed to fly that plane. 

Now, I feel—the statement was made this morning—that there are 
certain fatalities in flying airplanes. That was made in refutation of 
the fact that we don’t have licensing of boats at the present time. And 
I would hate to live in this country today if the CAA, and the Federal 
authorities, didn’t have any regulation on flying airplanes, and any- 
body and everybody could ws alk into a sales agency for an airplane and 
buy an airplane and run it out on the field, take off from the field with 
it, to heck with what happens, “We don’ t know what we are doing 
anyway, but we are having a lot of fun.” And that is practically the 
situation that exists in boating today. 

I agree wholeheartedly with the insurance problem as it was 
stated by the representatives of the power squadron. I believe that 
compulsory insurance has just as much place in operating a boat 
insofar as property damage and public liability are concerned as it 
has in the field of trucking or the operation of an automobile. 

I would like to make one point in connection with both the Coast 
Guard Auxiliary and the power squadron courses. To my knowl- 
edge—lI stand corrected if anyone knows anything to the contrary— 
to my knowledge, the Coast Guard and the auxiliary do a wonderful 
job of te: aching the rudiments or the theory of boat handling, rules 
of the road, né avigation, and so forth and so on. But I know of no 
place in the Detroit area—and I am not aware for that matter 
of any place in the State of Michigan—where a man can either 
go and pay or have given to him the actual instruction on the me- 
chanics of operating a boat. What happens when you turn your 
steering wheel to the right, turn it to the left, and what happens when 
you go in reverse, and what happens when you go forward, and 
what happens in the wind when you try to make a dock landing, 
and how to make a dock landing upstream and downstream. You 
can cram a man just as plum full of theory as you want to and send 
him down to the river and put him in his own boat, and all his ex- 
perience isn’t going to help him operate that boat in such a way that 
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he isn’t going to run into some other fellow’s boat or smash into 
the dock. So I think that should be looked into, the instruction of 
potential boat owners or operators so that they can be taught how to 
operate a boat in the proper manner. 

I had one experience in my own little boatyard down there. In 
fact, I have had quite a number of them, but this one stands out fur- 
ther than any of the rest of them. A certain boat dealer in the city 
of Detroit sold a 30-horsepower Johnson on the back end of a 14-foot 
Cunner-type boat to a man who brought it into my yard on a trailer. 
He wanted it launched. We jaunched it for him, put it in the water 
for him. And then, if you please—and you will probably find this 
hard to believe—by sign language he asked me whether I would show 
him how to operate the boat. The man couldn’t talk. He could not 
hear. He was a deaf mute. The boat had been sold to him right 
out of a man’s showroom. It was hooked on behind the man’s car. 
The fellow doesn’t even have an operator’s license obviously, for driv- 
ing a car. 

The man that sold him the boat brought the boat down on a trailer 
to the boatyard. We took it off the trailer. The man took off like 
a bird and left the deaf mute there not even knowing how to operate 
that boat. 

Now, as far as I know, there is no rule or regulation anywhere that 
says that that deaf mute can’t operate that boat. Consequently, I 
took him out and spent 114 or 2 hours with him to teach him how to 
operate that boat. When we came back in, he wanted to stop the 
motor, and I showed him the button on the dash, where to push the 
button to stop the motor. He pushed the button on the dash, and 
before the motor had had a chance to stop he removed his finger. 
The motor picked up and started again. He could not hear whether 
that motor was stopped or not. 

I did that 2 or 3 times. And finally the only way I could impress 
on him the fact that he would have to hold his finger on the button 
long enough for it to stop was to take my finger and hold his on there 
until the motor stopped. And then the steering wheel gave a little 
jerk. And today that is the only way that man knows whether the 
motor is running. He waits until that steering wheel gives a little 
wiggle, and then he knows that that motor is stopped. 

Now, it is an electric starting job. The other day he came in and 
wanted to take his boat out for a ride. The instruction that I had 
given him had to do with the electrical starting or electric operation of 
that motor. The other day he came in with his batteries down. The 
thing wouldn’t start with the usual procedure. And he didn’t even 
know that he could pull on it manually and start it. 

Now, what would have happened had he gotten out in a very bad 
storm somewhere with that boat, and the electric starting end of it 
had gone to pieces on him. Here he is out here. He can’t hear, he 
can’t talk. He can’t make any noise whatsoever. He has never been 
taught to pull the cord tostart it. One more life lost. 

We did an awful lot of talking and shouting in this last session up 
at Lansing in regard to increasing the gas tax on boats. That bill 
was passed, but it wasn’t passed, in my estimation, the way it should 
have been passed to benefit the Michigan Waterways Commission, who 
most need the funds to regulate boating in the State of Michigan. 
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Sure, we got a 3-cent increase on all the gasoline that is sold on the 
waterways or at the water gas stations w here they are located right 
on the waterways. But no consideration was made at any time up 
there, so far as I know—at least nothing was done about it anyway— 
to divert the 6 cents that the man with the boat on the trailer pays at 
the corner gas station to the Michigan Waterways Commission. And 
certainly it belongs in the Michigan Waterways Commission and not 
in the highway fund. 

Now, whether or not something like that can be worked out in this 
next levislative session, I do not know. But that in itself, it has been 
conservatively estimated, would add anywhere from $114 million to $2 
million a year to the operating fund of the Michigan Waterways 
Commission, which in itself would go a long ways s toward setting up 
the machinery necessary for what I consider 1 to be necessary education 
and requirements for some sort of operator’s license or operator's 
permit, if you please, to operate a boat. 

It may very well be that things have to be put in 2 or 38 dif- 
ferent classifications, 2 or 3 different categories, one for the walls boat 
operator, one for the fellow who has a 16- or 18-foot boat, another one 
for a fellow that has a 20- or 30-foot boat, whatever it might be. But 
certainly we ought to be doing something about it instead of just sit- 
ting back here as one of the “people t testified today, and adopting a 
defeatist attitude and saying it just can’t be done, it won’t be done, 
there is no way of doing it, and so we just aren’t going to do anything. 
And I feel that anybody—but anybody—I I don’t care whether they 
are in an inland w aterw ay or whether they are out on the shoreline 
or whether they are ina Federal waterway—should be required to show 
that he has knowledge enough to competently operate a motorboat, 
and should be required to do so. 

Getting back to Federal regulations and so forth, this isn’t par- 
ticularly regulations, but I have noticed that we have in town here 
a marine hospital which, of all agencies, should be more concerned 
about the safety of waterways and ‘the s safety of seawalls and so forth 
and so on. And I might say for the record, here, that the marine 
hospital has been in the habit for the past 3 ‘or 4 years of dumping 
tin cans and debris of all sorts on top of a wooden retaining wall 
along Fox Creek Canal, which in itself is almost inadequate to hold 
itself up, let alone the weight of the tin cans and rubbish and so forth 
that they have piled on top of that wall. The whole complete wall 
is going to cave in and form in itself a hazard to navigation. 

That is all I have to say. 

The CHatrrmMan. You have an investment in your yard of approxi- 
mately how much in boats? 

Mr. D’rarn. Equipment and boats and the whole deal? Well, 
the boats that are in the yard are of course owned by customers of 
ours who keep their boats there. 

The Cuarrman. You don't rent boats? 

Mr. D’Earnu. I don’t rent boats at the present time, no. I rent space 
for bo: ats, and they keep them in the yard. 

The Cuarrman. I understood that you had a livery. 

Mr. D’Earu. No, I do not have a livery at this time. 

The Cuarrman. Then you do advocate some permit ? 

Mr. D’Earn. I most definitely do, yes, sir. 

The Cuamrman. Would it bea State, or a Federal permit ? 
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Mr. D’Earnu. In my opinion I would set it up along lines that have 
been talked about here this afternoon, as a State agency, parallel 
with the licensing machinery that we have in the automotive field, 
and policed very much along the same lines. 

The CuHatrMan. Recognized by all other States? 

Mr. D’Earu. That is right, sir. In other words, a man from Ohio 
would be expected to have his permit and have passed his examination 
as to his fitness to operate a motorboat and his knowledge, and so 
forth, to keep himself safe and free from death and drowning in Ohio. 
And the man from Kansas should be taken care of in Kansas. The 
State of Michigan should be set up in such a way that if you do not 
have some recognition from some other State you do not operate a boat 
in the State of Michigan. 

The CuHarrMan. That is all. 

Mr. Dincetzt. Thank you very much, sir. 

Gentlemen, we are going to recess the committee until 2 o’clock for 
lunch. We are going to make every effort possible to give everyone 
here present who desires to be heard on the matter before this com- 
mittee a chance to be heard. We will attempt to expedite the hearings 
as much as possible this afternoon and still give everybody an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. 

So this afternoon we will meet again at 2 o’clock. And if all who 
desire to be heard will be present at that time, we will make a very 
strong endeavor to have you heard. 

(Whereupon, at 12:42 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The hearing reconvened at 2 p. m., upon expiration of the recess.) 

Mr. Drncetit. The committee will come to order. 

The House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries will con- 
tinue its hearings on the matter of pleasure boating, and our next wit- 
ness will be Mr. A. A. Hauser. 

Mr. Hauser? I believe you were kind enough to come to us all the 
way from Wisconsin. Is that correct ? 


STATEMENT OF ARMAND HAUSER, VICE PRESIDENT OF PUBLIC 
RELATIONS, KIEKHAEFAER CO., AND MEMBER, NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF ENGINE AND BOAT MANUFACTURERS 


Mr. Hauser. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Drxceti. You are more than welcome. Do you have a prepared 
statement ? 

Mr. Hauser. No; I donot. 

Mr. Dincetx. You just wish perhaps to state orally to the commit- 
tee your views on this subject ? 

Mr. Hauser. That is correct. 

Iam here perhaps in a dual capacity. Asa member of the National 
Association of Engine and Boat Manufacturers, I wish to express the 
appreciation of our company for the interest of this committee. 


_.The Cuarmrman. Would you give your full name, Mr. Hauser, and 
identify yourself? 
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Mr. Hauser. Armad Hauser, vice president of public relations of 
the Kiekhaefaer Co. We are manufacturers of Mercury outboard 
motors and of course intensely interested in the small-boat problem. 

As a member of the National Association of Engine and Boat 
Manufacturers, we appreciate the interest and work of the committee 
in the small-boat problem, and as manufacturers of these so-called fast. 
high-powered outboard motors, we are indeed directly concerned 
with the well-being of our customers and our future customers. 

One of the things that I think we are trying to avoid in advocating 
consideration of national legislation in respect to small boating is the 
continued problem of unfavorable and sometimes eccentric legislation 
on a real local level. 

Mr. Chairman, you indicated this morning that some people in 
the industry are interested in the small-boat legislation problem, and 
I think no doubt you referred to the National Association of Engine 
and Boat Manufacturers, inasmuch as our president, Mr. Kleforth, 
some time back stated officially the views of the association. 

We are interested for a number of reasons. You can readily un- 
derstand, in our position, why we would be and keep in close touch 
with boat accidents as such. And in analyzing the efforts of local 
municipalities, townships, villages, and others, in enacting ordinances 
which sometimes are unfair and a little unsound, we find that a 
good share of the thinking back of the enacting of an ordinance stems 
from the fact that the lack of identity of the culprit is the basic 
motive underlying the enactment of any sort of an ordinance which 
seeks to license or identify boats. As such, the National Association 
of Engine Manufacturers recommends that the Motor Boat Act be 
revised to include the identification of all powered boats, regardless 
of their size. 

I think that that is going to be important in the years to come, and 
I think it is going to go a long way toward stemming a situation that 
is confronting people, similar to this, which is an ordinance enacted 
by the township of East Troy, Wis., providing for the licensing of 
boats and prescribing penalties for the violation thereof. And what 
it amount to is this: that if this little township, for instance, can 
enact legislation demanding a license for the use of a boat on a par- 
ticular lake, like within the confines of one township, and the next 
township does the same thing, and the next county does the same thing, 
and then the next township, we are confronted with a problem that is 
not going to be at all to the liking of people who feel that the waters 
in the State of Wisconsin in particular are free for their use. Yet 
they are going to find that the local regulations in effect constitute a 
tax on the use of those waters and as such probably will be unconstitu- 
tional, because the constitution of the State of Wisconsin does guar- 
antee that the waters of the State forever shall be held tax free. Yet 
under the guise of local ordinance and control, licensing becomes in 
effect a tax. And what happens is that new standards and different 
standards of safety and definition of safety and equipment and things 
like that cause a hodgepodge of confusion, so that no one knows pre- 
cisely what is required. 

We feel that revision of the Motor Boat Act on a national scale 
would go a long way toward setting a safe and sensible example for 
States to follow in the waters over which they have control. 
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Certainly, as manufacturers of outboard motors, we realize that the 
idea of not any legislation to control products which are becoming as 
prominent as outboard motoring today would be ridiculous for us. 
Weare concerned solely with the formation of reasonable, proper regu- 
lation that will be as uniform as possible throughout the country. 

We have heard from the testimony of various witnesses of the prob- 
lem confronting someone from Kansas who may vacation in Michigan. 
And believe me, we in Wisconsin have that same problem, when it 
seems that every weekend half of the people of the State of Llinois 
trail their boats and motors to Wisconsin to use our waterways. And 
certainly we are concerned with the similarity of legislation in Illinois 
and Wisconsin to prevent what would obviously be a rather difficult 
problem if it degenerated down into a system of absolute local control. 

I might state further that I think the position of the National Asso- 
ciation of Engine and Boat Manufacturers in recommending the ex- 
tension of control by Federal Government of all boats powered by 
outboard motors, down to the smallest in size, providing for suitable 
and adequate identification for such boats, will meet at the township 
and county level the problems that are being met there now only by 
the enactment of ordinances which can have nothing but a derogatory 
effect on boating in general. And I think that the example and the 
guidance of the Federal Government in establishing uniform, reason- 
able, well-thought-out legislation to govern boats on the Federal water- 
ways will permit the States to guide themselves in their control over 
the waters within their jurisdiction. 

Mr. Drnceti. Commissioner Hauser, would you briefly tell us 
whether or not you favor a Federal licensing law, then, or a Federal 
system of registry, to place identification numbers prominently on 
the hulls of small craft? 

Mr. Hauser. Yes; indeed wedo. Because in delving into the think- 
ing behind the enactment of some of this legislation at the township 
level, we find always the cry of the town marshal or some other town- 
ship or county official saying that if there was a number on the boat, 
it could be identified. If we could identify the number, we could 
trace the owner and we could have recourse to him. But when a boat 
speeds by, causing disaster to another boat, and there are no identify- 
ing marks, we are hampered. 

So that I think that Federal identification that would be kept up 
to date and accessible possibly to the States would answer the identi- 
fication problem that seems to be the want of these local officials. 

Mr. Drngetu. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuatrman. How would that affect local governing bodies, pre- 
vent them from passing such regulations ? 

Mr. Hauser. How would it affect them ? 

The Cuatmrman. Yes. How would that deter them? They would 
have the same right. 

Mr. Hauser. Well, I think that the purpose of these local ordinances 
is predominantly to identify the boats. And if Federal legislation 
provided for identification of boats, the existing laws would more than 
oo handle the problems that they create by an ordinance such 
as this. 

The Cuamman. Coming down into small boats and such as the 16- 
and 14-foot class, couldn’t the States do that better than the Federal 
Government ? 
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Mr. Hauser. Possibly so. But inasmuch as the Federal Govern- 
ment is more or less committed to control on the Federal waterways, 
it would seem to me that a ares established by the Federal Govern- 
ment could carry on through the States, and that boats then registered 
with the Federal Government, or with the Coast Guard, as they are 
now, would alleviate the problem of a man from Kansas bringing his 
boat to Michigan and having to inquire about the Michigan regula- 
tions and registration problems and things like that. 

The CuHatrmMan. What would be the situation where a man brought 
his motor and rented a boat? The person who owned the boat would 
say, “This is not a powered boat. This is just a rowboat.” 

Mr. Hauser. The application of an outboard motor to a rowboat 
makes it a powerboat. There would be no question about that. 

The CHarrmMan. One man rents it, and the other man puts the 
motor on. 

Mr. Hauser. What you are saying is this, that if the boat as such 
was not a powerboat, and a man applied a motor to it, it would then 
in effect become a powerboat and subject to registration. 

The CHatrmMan. But the owner of the boat is not an owner of a 
power-driven boat. He is just the owner of a rowboat. 

Mr. Hauser. Obviously some provision to cover boats on which 
outboard motors may occasionally be applied would have to be in- 
cluded. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have in your organization statistics show- 
ing the number of places that have passed local ordinances? 

Mr. Hauser. No; I don’t have them compiled as such. I know right 
now in the State of Wisconsin we are concerned with two or three 
locations. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you have any State supervision in your State 
of Wisconsin ? 

Mr. Hauser. I do not have. 

The problem stemming from an ordinance such as the one passed 
by the township of East Troy in the State in Wisconsin defines an 
outboard motorboat as one equipped with a motor of 714 horsepower 
or more. 

Mr. Byrne. What is the population of that township ? 

Mr. Hauser. It is a very small township as such. But it is ad- 
jacent to the Chicago area. 

Mr. Byrne. Does that take care of visitors who come to use your 
waters? Are they bound by that ordinance? 

Mr. Hauser. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Byrne. How do they comply with that ordinance? 

Mr. Hauser. They have to buy a license. 

Motors in excess of 25 horsepower, $5. No boat shall be operated upon waters 
in the town of East Troy covered by this ordinance unless there shall first be 
paid to the town of East Troy an annual license fee beginning on January 1 
and terminating on January 31 of each year. 

Mr. Byrne. Answer Mr. Bonner’s question about the man who 
comes with a rowboat. He rents a rowboat from you, rather, and has 
a motor. Why don’t you take the number of the motor, like automo- 
biles, and register them ? 

Mr. Hauser. I don’t think that would be necessary. I think if 
I had a boat livery and rented boats and permitted the use of out- 
board motors thereon by the people who rented the boats, those boats 
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should be registered as motorboats. Because any boat which is or 
occasionally may be equipped with a motor should be registered as 
such. The fact that I may occasionally rent the boat without a motor 
and use oars on it would be incidental. 

The CuHatrMan. This boat isn’t in interstate service at all. It is 
in the local service within the State that this boat is rented for. 

Mr. Hauser. Yes. 

The CuatrMan. On a lake, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Hauser. That is right. 

The Cuamman. What is your opinion as to any jurisdiction the 
Federal Government might have ? 

Mr. Hauser. None other than that providing for the registration 
and identification of the boat. 

Mr. Ceperserc. If I understand your testimony correctly, you say 
that all boats, regardless of size: should be registered with the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Hauser. I think that all motorboats should be. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Well, where would you stop in identifying what is 
and what is not a motorboat? It might be a motorboat one day and 
not the next day. 

Mr. Hauser. Obviously if it is a motorboat one day, it is the next 
day. 

Mr. Crperserc. How many of those are there in the United States, 
all told ? 

Mr. Hauser. Oh, I couldn’t tell you exactly. 

Mr. Crperserc. How many, approximately ? 

Mr. Havser. Let me say that my position will be that of the asso- 
ciation: with these two thoughts in mind, we believe the area to be 
covered by any Federal legislation should be restricted to any craft 
that is pow ered by an engine or motor. 

Mr. Cepernerc. But how many are there in the United States? You 
are in the industry. You ought to know approximately how many 
there are. 

Mr. Hauser. There are probably 3 million. 

Mr. Crperserc. Three million? Frankly, I think that is an ex- 
tremely low figure. Does anybody else have some ideas ? 

Mr. Rute. Five anda half million. 

Mr. Ceperserc. The administration from a Federal level, of reg- 
istering every boat regardless of size, some 514 million, and keeping 
track of all of the changes of ownership and so forth, poses a real 
administrative problem that I think could be handled much better 
from a State level. In other words, let each State require the reg- 
istration of those boats. We require them now above a certain size 
or tonnage. 

Mr. Ruts. Mr. Cederberg, there are 514 million in the United States. 
That is inboard and outboard. All 16 feet and under outboard are 
not numbered now. It is hard to tell how many of those there are. 
But there are about 4 million of the 514 million that are outboard boats. 
So that the entire 514 million that we are talking about are not 
unnumbered today. 

Mr. Ceperserc. No. But 314 million did you say? 

Mr. Rute. However many of the 4 million outboards are under 16 
feet, Mr. Cederberg, is the figure. 
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Mr. Drncetx. Would you give us your name, right at this point, 
for the record, sir? 

Mr. Rute. Gordon W. Rule. Iam counsel for the National Associa- 
tion of Engine and Boat Manufacturers. 

Mr. Ceperserc. The only reason I bring it up is that I am not 
unsympathetic to the idea of registering all boats. I think it is a 
good idea. However, I think you run into a question of administer- 
ing it efficiently from a Federal! level, whereby it could be done much 
easier and more efficiently from a State level. Because you would 
have to have a central registration somewhere where you could be 

easily accessible. And the cost and problems involved in doing that 
at. a Federal level for all boats, it seems to me, would be just rather 
difficult. 

And getting back to your ordinance, if I understand correctly, there 
is some question as to the constitutionality of that ordinance, as far 
as the State laws of Wisconsin are concerned. Is that correct? 

Mr. Hauser. That is right. That is in process. 

Mr. Ceperserc. That is in process at the present time. In other 
words, you feel that that ordinance may not 

Mr. Hauser. That is correct, because of the constitution of the State’ 
of Wisconsin, dating way back, says that the waters of the State shall 
be held forever tax free. 

Mr. Ceprerserc. In other words, the only part that is in question 
is the tax fee. And the other regulations from a local level are not 
in question, the speed and so forth. 

Mr. Hauser. That is right. The question is whether this series of 
taxes on various lakes constitutes a tax for use of the waterways. 

Mr. Creperserc. Well, of course, the passage of Federal legislation 
would not abrogate the right or not having the right to assess those 
taxes. 

Mr. Hauser. That is correct, sir. But my study on this has indi- 

cated that all of these things stem from the fact that boats are not 
identifiable by number. 

Mr. Ceperserc. I don’t see where identifiable by number has any- 
thing to do with whether a man pays a tax on it. If they were all 
identifiable by number, it would be much easier to pass an ordinance 
and tax them. 

Mr. Hauser. There has been considerable testimony to the effect that 
existing laws cover pretty well the situations. These little townships 
can’t enforce this because they can’t identify the culprit in the boat 
because of lack of identification. 

Mr. Crperserc. But that could be handled from the State level just 
as easily as the Federal. 

Mr. Hauser. Possibly so. But would it be the desire of the Federal 
Government to relinquish the control they now have over boats? 

Mr. Ceperserc. Oh, no. I think registration is ideal. But it is 
another question as to whether it can be done more efficiently from a 
local or State or Federal level. 

Mr. Hauser. Well, possibly there is room for consideration of both. 
The areas would need to be clearly defined. I think that the lead of 
the Federal Government and the work of your committee in leading 
this work is definitely in the right direction. 
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Mr. Ceperserc. I think you heard the testimony of the Michigan 
Waterways Commission, in which under the Michigan State law they 
require registration. 

Mr. Hauser. That is right. 

Mr. CeperserG. Has Wisconsin given any consideration to that ? 

Mr. Hauser. No, sir. 

Mr. CeperserG. Did they have any under consideration ? 

Mr. Hauser. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Creperserc. Have you, as the representative of your organiza- 
tion, taken it up with the State legislature / 

Mr. Hauser. No, sir. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Why haven’t you taken it up with the State legisla- 
ture before taking it up with the Federal ? 

Mr. Hauser. The various measures proposed in the State have all 
incorporated several things which we have felt were definitely unde- 
sirable. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Well, what have you done to try to correct those 
things that are undesirable. 

Mr. Hauser. Frankly, not too much, sir. We are concerned with 
this township and county regulation. 

Mr. Creperserc. I want to say there that I appreciate that your busi- 
ness is not confined to Wisconsin; that you do interstate work. But 
it would seem to me that if you have a specific problem in Wisconsin, 
which you no doubt have, and every State has it, the place to start 
working on it is at the State level. And unless you have shown effort 
on the part of the State level to solve that problem, I think it is 
premature to come to the Federal Government. 

Mr. Hauser. The ordinance that I have here is not just for the State 
of Wisconsin. We are confronted with this problem considerably in 
New England and other States, too. And frankly, through the 
association, we hope that beneficial results will come from these hear- 
ings and that a pattern for the future will be established. 

Mr. Crpverserea. I think this committee does have a definite respon- 
sibility to try to help set some pattern. However, speaking purely 
for myself, I think it is rather difficult for the Federal Government 
to step in completely unless the States have already shown some 
interest in the problem. 

Mr. Hauser. Well, various States of course have, in the relatively 
recent past, enacted boating laws of one kind or another, and gen- 
erally they have been good laws. Our concern is obviously on a 
national basis, and our principal interest is in seeing that the pattern 
nationally is satisfactory and one in which States can work compatibly. 

Mr. Ceperserc. I think we share your concern in that regard. The 
only thing that I am concerned about is trying to have the Federal 
Government register the total of 514 million boats of all kinds. I 
think it poses an administrative problem which might not turn out as 
efficiently, in identification, as it would if it were done otherwise. 

Mr. Dincett. Mr. Ray ? 

Mr. Ray. Have you made a collection of the State laws that have 
been enacted on the subject ? 

Mr. Hauser. Yes, that isin process right now. 

Mr. Ray. What does that mean as to time when you will finsh? 

Mr. Hauser. Oh, perhaps 60 to 90 days before we have a working 
understanding of all the State laws. 
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Mr. Ray. We would like to have that tabulation. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. Would you supply that, so that we can put 
it in the record ¢ 

Mr. Hauser. I will be happy to, sir. 

(The material was not furnished.) 

The Cuamman. What was your suggestion as to amending the 
Motor Boat Act? In what way / 

Mr. Hauser. To include all boats, specifically those boats under 
16 feet. Now, I happen to live on Federal waters, 9 I know that 
the idea of ev ‘erybody having a motorboat that is 15 feet 10 inches 
so that they don’t have to register it, even though its speeds and its 
load-carrying capacity may be in excess of boats which technically 
comply with the 15-foot law, is just a bit unrealistic. And the idea 
that 3 inches down the centerline of a boat should determine whether 
that boat has a Federal number on it or not, in view of the problems 
that are encountered, with a neighbor on one side who has it and a 
neighbor on the other that doesn’ t, and my boat at 15 feet 10 inches, 
so that it doesn’t have, is not a realistic approach to the situation today. 
And as such, I would like to see all motorboats numbered. 

Mr. Drxcett. I have just a couple of questions I would like to ask. 
First, assuming now that it is impossible administratively to register 
these approximately 514 million vesels, or however many there are, 
would you be able to offer some alternative number or some arbitr: ary 
point to which we could reduce this 16-foot limit, to include a sub- 
stantially large number of vessels, to go a long way toward accom- 
plishing the end that you seek, without having to involve us in the 
registration of this huge number of vessels. 

Mr. Hauser. No. Could I arbitrarily select a boat length ? 

Mr. Dineen. Yes. 

Mr. Hauser. I don’t think so. Because I have seen damage caused 
by little boats 7 and 8 feet long. And to say that 10-foot boats are 
exempt, I think, would not be right. 

Mr. Drneeti. Do you have any opinions on licensing operators? 

Mr. Hauser. Yes; I have some opinions. And I would like for 
you to tell me what the license would encompass. 

Mr. Dinceiu. I have no preconceived notions on the subject yet. 
I would prefer to have you tell me what your feeling would be on the 
subject, or what you would prefer to have us do. 

Mr. Hauser. After reading in the paper just the other day about 
how a man with a legal driver’s license in the State of Wisconsin 
drove down to the courthouse, certifying for a double exemption for 
blindness, at the time he possessed an automobile driver’s license, I 
take a dim view of just how effective a license can be. 

Mr. Drncerx. I will tell a better one than that. A man knocked 
down two men standing in the middle of the road at a distance of 75 
feet and couldn’t see them with his glasses. And he was a licensed 
driver who was permitted to operate a motor vehicle with a license in 
one of our neighboring States; not Wisconsin, by the way. 

Mr. Hauser. Well, certainly, as manufacturers, we feel that there 
is more to be gained by education than by licensing. Certainly licens- 
ing has not stopped automobile collisions. It has not stopped any- 
thing else. 

Mr. Dinceti. Of course, it has substantially reduced automobile 
collisions. At least, we have reason to believe it has done that. 
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Mr. Hauser. Well, perhaps so, Nevertheless, I just can’t conceive 
of anyone conducting motorboat drivers’ license tests, when they can’t 
do it for automobiles. And I mean they can’t and don’t do it for 
automobiles. You can get an automobile driver’s license without 
actually taking a driver’s test. 

Mr. Dinceiyi. Where? 

Mr. Hauser. My daughter just got one, and she drives in the State 
of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Drncetx. I will remember not to drive through the State of 
Wisconsin in the future. 

Mr. Byrne. If you buy a car and you do not know how to drive the 
car, and they wait you around with a licensed chauffeur to teach you 
how to drive the car, then when you sell a boat why do you not teach 
them how to run the boat? 

Mr. Hauser. I think that that is the field wherein we must do our 
greatest work. 

Mr. Byrne. That is education. 

Mr. Hauser. That is education. That is right. I think gener- 
ally the marine trade realizes that. A good share of the success of 
the outboard motor in the small-boat business stems from the fact 
that family participation in boating is growing. And I don’t think 
mama wants to drive with a crazy boat driver any more than she 
stands for papa going too fast around curves with the automobile. 

Mr. Dineeit. Any further questions? Thank you very much. 

The CHarrmMan. What is the largest motor you make, in horse- 
power ? 

Mr. Hauser. Forty horsepower. 

The CHarrmaNn. Are some outboard motors heavier horsepowered 
than that? 

Mr. Hauser. There are several models that have been announced. 
They are not in very widespread use, however. 

The CHarrman. Up to what? 

Mr. Hauser. Seventy-five. 

The CuatrmMan. That is all. 

Mr. Dinceti, Thank you very much, Mr. Hauser. 

Is Judge Charles Arch in the room ? 

Would you care to take the stand, sir? Would you give your full 
name and occupation to our reporter, here ? 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES ARCH, GENERAL COUNSEL, AMERICAN 
POWER BOAT ASSOCIATION 


Judge Arcu. My name is Charles Arch. I am appearing as gen- 
eral counsel for the American Power Boat Association. And I ama 
lawyer, and I earn my living by being a judge of one of the small cir- 
cuits in Michigan. Iam not practicing law. I came over here at the 
request of our president, who could not be here, Mr. George Trimper. 
And I am interested in the problem both as a citizen, as a taxpayer, and 
a small-boat owner, as a fisherman of over 50 years’ patience. I have 
two sons who are racing fiends, and I have a small pleasure outboard, 
and the motor hasn’t been opened up more than halfway yet. 

That is the background of my appearance, gentlemen. 

Mr. Dinceti. What is your address? 
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Judge Arcu. Hillsdale, Mich., sir. 

Mr. Divceut. Isn’t that in our good friend Mr. Cederberg’s district ? 

Judge Arcu. No, sir, quite the opposite. 

I wrote out a little statement, but I am not going to follow it, gentle- 
men, because much of the things that have been said are in my state- 
ment. Ido have a few fixed ideas, and if you will bear with me I will 
give them to you quickly. If you have any —— you wish to ask, 
please do so. The sky is the limit and the door is open, and if I can 
answer them I will, and if I can’t I will tell you so. 

The only reason I use notes is because my early training was for the 
ministry. I wanted to be a doctor and turned out to bea lawyer. The 
only two characteristics I have with the ministry is that I do not often 
stick to my text and I still like fried chicken. 

The American Power Boat Association was incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New York in 1918. And very briefly, their object, 
simmered right down to a nutshell, is promoting the racing and use of 
powerboats and the improvement of their design and construction, and 
to formulate rules to govern trials of speed, endurance, and competi- 
tion between such boats and to further the interests of its membership. 
Now, that is the background of the American Power Boat Association, 
commonly referred to as the APBA. 

We are extremely aware of your problem and, in the small-boat 
field, I saw last night that in 1951 there were 300,000 outboard motors 
sold; last year, 600,000; which means a doubling since 1951. So we 
are aware of the problem as well as you gentlemen. 

We are extremely honored to have you men come to the city of 
Detroit and give thistime. And we know that you aren’t getting extra 
pay for it. We know you are interested in the problem, or you 
wouldn’t be here. And I am not getting paid either, so we are in the 
same boat. I couldn’t accept it if they would pay me. 

As to the statement you read, Mr. Chairman, I sat here so that 
I could listen to it patiently. I like your open door policies as you 
come to Detroit. You didn’t apparently come to sell us a bill of 
goods or tell us what you are going to do. You came to learn if we 
had any ideas as to what the problem was in this area and what sug- 
gestions we had forasolution. And I congratulate you on it. Ihave 

een before other committees, and they haven’t always been quite 
that way. I can tell you that. 

I have appreciated the courtesy you have extended to these gentle- 
men. 

Our organization in February of this year discussed this matter 
somewhat at length in a Toledo meeting, at which Mr. D’Eath was 
present, and at that time we were considerably worried because the 
State of Michigan had undertaken to pass a speed limit law governing 
motorboats. ied they gave the authority to the boards of super- 
visors of the several counties. 

Now, we felt that was a bad thing. Perhaps the idea behind it was 
good. But it was inoperative. It would be inoperative. It wouldn’t 
work, for many reasons. The 2 that I can think of right now would 
be that many lakes would be in 2 counties. That is not an uncommon 
thing with 10,000 lakes in the State of Michigan. On one end of 
the lake you would have one speed limit, and on the other end an- 
other, and there would be the question of where the line was and who. 
was going to enforce it, and so on. 
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We asked the legislature to table that and to appoint a study com- 
mittee, and as you have already heard there is a study committee 
taking testimony and working on the problem in the State ‘of Michigan 
this summer. 

The Carman. Let me interrupt you there. What is the largest 
lake you have in the State in distance, in miles ? 

Judge Arcu. Probably 11 miles long is the largest inland lake in 
Michigan. 

Mr. Dineeti. That would be Higgins Lake, wouldn’t it? 

Judge Arcu. Mullet Lake, sir. 

Mr. Broiaare (Harry G. Bidigare, Outboard Fishermen’s Safety 
Association). Eighteen thousand acres. 

The Cuairman. What is the width? 

Judge Arcu. About 6 miles wide, I believe. 

The Cuarrman. Eight miles long? 

Judge Arcu. Yes; ‘I think that is approximately right. 

I am one who is against Federal control, except as a last resort. 
I feel that the States should be encouraged to do their job, and if 
the States refuse, or if they neglect to do it, then I think the Federal 
Government ought tocome in and doit. AndIs say to you gentlemen 
that as far as the State of Michigan is concerned, I believe we are 
in pretty good shape to take care of the situation. 
= am going to make two recommendations and give you my reasons 
why. 

On the Coast Guard angle of it, it becomes unwieldy. When you 
get into a Federal Government proposition and pass a law that is 
intended to govern all of the people of the United States, you are 
going to get a lot of inequities, and you are going to have a hard job 
of enforcing it. It is almost an impossible proposition. That is 

demonstrated by our registration of motorboats here in the United 
States. 

As you have heard today, the registrations are as far as 10 years 
behind. You also heard today that it is extremely difficult to find 
out who owns this boat. One reason is that it is a difficult route 
around. So far as I know, the few times I have had the occasion, 
I have had to go through Cleveland. I couldn’t even get it in Detroit. 
And I live ina small rural community. And to me that sounded like 
pretty big city stuff. 

In the State of Michigan you have heard outlined all of the differ- 
ent laws that apply to the operation of motorboats. And I am not 
going to reiterate them, and I am not going to add anything further. 
They have all been outlined to you. And I believe they are adequate 
to handle almost any situation that may come up. 

Now, we talk about numbering boats. And that has some merit, 
but I am against it. One reason why is that ev ery time that I want 
to get a number of an automobile or a boat I don’t have anything to 
write it down with, and my memory is not good enough to where by 
the time I get around to using it I can remember what the number 
was. There are numbers with long digits, and I haven’t been able 
to remember them. 

It is the same way with automobile license numbers. I have diffi- 
culty remembering the number. I remember the make of the car, 
the size, the color, peculiar marking characteristics, various things 
like that, but as far as the number is concerned it does not help me 
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very much when it come to identification. If you have one setting 
still or you are going out to look at it or perhaps if you were a police- 
man and looking for a number, then I think it might be of some 
assistance, but with the citizens of the State of Michigan I don’t feel 
it is going to be of any great help just to have them identified by 
number. 

The law in the State of Michigan provides, among the other things 
as you have heard; that it may be enforced by any law enforcement 
agency. Any officer having the right to make an arrest can enforce 
the Michigan motorboat law at the present time. 

What has happened in many communities, the ones I know about, 
is that they have passed the buck, and nobody has enforced it. 

Now, in our community and the ones I am familiar with, the city 
police have frequently been called, and they refer them to the sheriff de- 
partment. And then the sheriff department says: “Well, we are 
pretty short-handed, and maybe you had better call the State police.” 
And the State police say, “Well, that is primarily a game warden 
proposition. Call the game conservation officer.” There have been 
very few times that I have seen the motorboat law enforced in the 
State of Michigan. 

As far as the licensing is concerned, if you are going to pass out 
licenses indiscriminately, I am against it. If you are going to require 
some standard before you get a license, I am in favor of it, because 
it will help to educate the boating public. In other words, they are 
going to have to be a little more familiar with the operation and the 
laws and so forth than they are at the present time. 

If you are not going to require that, and simply pass out licenses 
right and left, you are no better off than you are today. Because as 
you have already heard, the courts of our State and Michigan have 
the right to keep people off the water. 

I saw just a few nights ago, here, where your city police, your har- 
bor master’s division, city police, issued a ticket for someone involved 
in an accident and was taken before Judge Watts in traffic court and 
was fined and was put on probation and ordered off the water for 4 
months. He had a perfect right to do it under the present law. You 
do not need any local law; you do not need any Federal law. But the 
trouble is that they are not doing it. 

I think there are two things we have to confine ourselves to, gentle- 
men. One is education of the boating public, and the other is enforce- 
ment of the laws we have already got. 

The Outboard Boating Club of America and Mr. Guy Hughes— 
I used to be a member of that organization for years—are doing a fine 
job on publicity, on that angle of it, and I congratulate them on it. 
The only trouble is that it is only a drop in the bucket. The power 
squadron and the Coast Guard Auxiliary in their schools, their train- 
ing schools, are doing an outstanding job, and we need more of it. But 
it is only a drop in the bucket. When you only get 600 or 1,000 out 
of the boating public of the State of Michigan, that is not enough. 
We have to have more than that. 

We have to have a little more education. People have to know a 
little more about it. In my hometown, one of my brother lawyers is 
one of the most law-abiding citizens I know until he gets out on the 
lake. He has bought a cottage at the lake, he has a big inboard boat, 
and talk about your Sunday cowboys—he is one. The only thing is 
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that he has never been around the lake, never been a boatman, and he 


bought that and put it on the lake. 
lake fishing, 


They have sailboat races. 


the only reason. 
We have to have more adequate enforcement. 
Two years ago, my sons were interested in joining the Coast Guard. 
I spent some time right in this very building looking up the Coast 
Guard, and I was dumfounded to find out how small a personnel 
And I am here to say to you 


they had and how many duties they had. 
gentlemen that the Coast Guard are doing a good job as far 


He tries to cut in between the 
when they are on a tack. He just doesn’t know any better. 


When he sees me out there on the 
he tries to swamp me, and it tickles him to death. 
knew the other angles of it, he wouldn’t do it. 
about that. 
abiding. 


If he 


He just doesn’t know 
As far as the other laws are concerned, he is very law 


sailboats 


That is 


as they 


are able to do it, and there is no use to pass any more Federal laws 
and put them on their shoulders to enforce until you increase the 


size of your force. 


It is just not possible. 
Before I came up here, I checked with our 


office to find out what 


kind of cooperation we had had in the racing field with the Coast 


Guard, and I am advised that Commander 
cent cooperative. 


Brodie has been 100-per- 
When we race on Federal waters, we have to have 


the approval of the course and the dates and so forth and so on. He 


has been 100-percent cooperative. 


When we have the races, 


he has 


been there with any available men and available boats to help on the 
they can do with the lim- 


patrol work. 


ited number of men they hav 
I would dread to think that you gentlemen would go back and pass 
any legislation and put it in the hands of the Coast Guard to enforce 


with the limited personnel that they have 


They 


ment of the Federal law. 

is broad enough to cover 
Guard to promote their own rules and 
things like that. 


But there is a limit to what 
> available. 


are doing a good job, and they 


at the 


present time. 

are charged with the enforce- 
The Motor Boat Act of 1940, in my opinion, 
almost all situations. It allows the Coast 
regulations for safety and 
It does not need any further act. 


I read in the paper that your committee has been requested to 
incorporate some sort of a law that would permit the Coast Guard 
officers to inflict a civil penalty, a small civil p cman of $100 or $200 


on people. 


I am against that. 


In the first place, 


IT don’t think we 


ought to have the Coast Guard bothering with civil penalties. In 
the next place, you are going to make them the prosecutor, the judge, 


And I think they have 
troubles enough and problems enough without trying to inflict a civil 


and the jury, when you start doing that. 


penalty through the Office of the United States Coast Guard. 


against that. 

Indiana came up with a law, as I understand, requiring all people 
who operate motorboats of 2 
mobile operator’s license. I 


but be amused. 
operate a motorboat of 2 
you must be a licensed automobile operator. 


5 horsepower or more to have 


I am 


an auto- 


-an’t see that myself, but I couldn’t help 


I think there is no comparison at all. 


But if you 
5 horsepower or more in the State of Indiana, 


As far as damages are concerned, under our general negligence stat- 
ute, we owners or drivers would be negligent, would be liable for dam- 


ages caused by ourselves or by immediate members of our family or 
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anyone operating with our permission. You do not need any further 
law for that at all. Just go in and be sued, and that is it, win, lose, 
or draw. 

I simply want to say that it all simmers down, as far as I am con- 
cerned, to two answers. One is a better education, more education, 
in the same field these gentlemen are doing, of the boating public; 
and the other is better enforcement of the laws we already have. And 
if we can’t enforce the laws we already have, what in the world is 
the use of passing a lot more laws? And let’s not put anything on the 
Coast Guard without giving the proper personnel and the proper 
facilities. 

As far as licensing is concerned, we are in a hassle right here in the 
State of Michigan, with as good an automobile licensing law as we 
have. I mean operators’ licenses. 

As to who can be revoked, how they can be revoked legally, we 
have an examining board, and we have a review board, and all that. 

One of my brother judges held that they didn’t have authority to 
revoke the license. Immediately you are going to get yourself mght 
into that proposition. Who has the authority, and is it constitutional, 
and so forth and so on? 

I am very glad to have been here, gentlemen, and I appreciate your 
courtesy in listening tome. And I want to say as far as the American 
Power Boat Association is concerned, Mr. Trimper wants me to say 
that they are ready and willing to do anything they can to help. And 
if we can be of any further service to you or to your committee, please 
don’t hesitate to callon us. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Dincexit. Mr. Byerly, will you come up and take the stand 
for us? 


STATEMENT OF P. A. BYERLY, BOAT LIVERY OPERATOR, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Mr. Byrrry. P. A. Byerly. I operate all these boat liveries that 
they have been talking about all morning here. 

Mr. Dinceix. Give us your full name for the record, please, Mr. 
Byerly, and your occupation. 

Mr. Byerty. My name is P. A. Byerly. Iam a boat-rental operator 
and I am here representing the operators of the Detroit area. 

Mr. Drncett. Do you want to give us a statement today on the 
subject matter of this hearing? 

Mr. Byrerty. Well, gentlemen, I believe that everything has been 
just about fully covered as far as laws and regulations, and what have 
you. I guess I put more people in boats than anyone else here. 
Everyone here seems to be interested in small boats. As far as the 
small-boat angle is concerned, I think everybody has kind of missed 
the boat, if you want to put it that way. 

Everybody is talking about a certain length of boats, how long they 
should be. Are you people interested in what damage the boats are 
going to do, or what they are going to do to themselves? 

Now, you take a man getting into a boat. Whether it has a motor 
on it, or whether it is a rowboat—or if it is his own boat. Here in 
Michigan, we are regulated, as far as liveries are concerned. Each 
one of our boats is examined, as the waterway commission have nicely 
put it, as to how many people we can put in the boat, how much of 
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a load the boat can carry, and I would think that that would just 
about cover us. 

I was born and raised here in Detroit myself. That is all I have 
ever done, rent boats. Boats are my hobby. When I do get a day off 
or a week off, I go fishing. 

So as far as background goes, I have seen just about everything 
that can happen on our waterways. As far as laws are concerned, 
heavens, we have got enough laws now, if they would only be enforced. 

As these gentleman have put it, our Coast Guard has been enforcing 
the laws, as far as recklessness is concerned. We have those laws. But 
they are so undermanned that they just can’t do anything about it. 

Now, I have been down here on the water for about 27 years. And 
we have possibly an average of, oh, 500 boats a month that go out on 
that water. And I have seen all types of accidents. And very few of 
the accidents are caused by people that are really interested in boats. 
It is the fellow that comes down once or twice or three times a year. 
The ardent fisherman, the boatman, doesn’t need any regulation, unless 
he is strictly a screwball. 

Just as the judge said here, his good friend is a law-abiding citizen, 
and everything, until he gets out on the water. Well, we have those 
characters. But why do we have them? That is what I want to bring 
up. Just why do we have them? Because the man doesn’t know any 
different. Well, if he doesn’t know any different, why don’t we have 
some of our law- “enforcement agencies, of which we surely have some, 
to catch that man. And if not ticket him, at least tell him where his 
faults are. 

As far as giving him a license, that would help. It would definitely 
help. But, Lord, we have got enough laws as it is now. If you would 
only enforce the laws that we have, ‘that is. 

The Cuamman. Describe your operation. How many boats do you 
have for hire? 

Mr. Byerty. In my establishment we have about 45 to 50 boats. 

The Cuarrman. Are they outboard motors or inboard ? 

Mr. Byerry. All outboard motors. Any boat that will float is an 
outboard boat, because mine, of course, are all big boats. 

The Cuarrman. What size? 

Mr. Byrerty. Sixteen foot. But they are wide. They are beamy. 
I have got a big investment. That is my livelihood. 

The Crarrman. When a man comes down to your place to rent a 
boat, what requirement do you make? Or is there any requirement? 

Mr. Byerry. Legally, we are not compelled by any law. But I, as 
a businessman, have a large i investment there. I look at the man. I 
will look at anyone of you fellows that come down. I turn away more 
people than I rent to. Because I figure that this man is, we will say, 
pomany under the influence of liquor, or he is possibly crippled, or 
he gets into a boat and he doesn’t know the stern from the bow. He 
has got to learn. The poor devil has to learn somewhere. So he comes 
to the boat livery to learn. 

The Cuamman. Is it a requirement that there be a deposit on the 
boat when he rents it from you? 

Mr. Byrruy. Definitely. 

The CuarrmMan. What is the deposit on it ? 

Mr. Byrrty. Oh. I misunderstood. 
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The Crarrman. You rent him a boat with an outboard motor. Is 
there any test as to whether he knows how to run the boat or not? 

Mr. Byrrty. If he takes one of my motors, I assume that he doesn’t 
know anything about operation. We require the man to have a driver’s 
license or some sort of identification. But that is purely identifica- 
tion. That is not for his own safety. Anda deposit. But, now, that 
man goes out there, and we will say he does handle the ‘boat reck- 
less] y—w hich happens. I imagine that is what you fellows have been 
interested in, the reckless operation. We will say 9 time out of 10 he 
is doing it through pure ignorance. So he has got to be educated. 
That is the first thing, to educate the man. We are doing it through 
the Coast Guard, the Power Squadron. But like the gentleman ahead 
of me said, it is Just a drop in the bucket. 

But to get back to some of the points here: On the numbering of 
boats, I can’t see why every boat shouldn’t have a number on it. You 
do it on automobiles. You refer back to drivers licenses and cars. 
You have a title on an automobile. Lord, they have made a lot of 
automobiles, surely, in the last 50 years. 

The Cuareman. Are your boats numbered with the State? or with 
the Coast Guard ? 

Mr. Byerry. With the waterways commission. 

The CratrmMan. Your 16-foot boats are numbered with the water- 
Ways commission 4 

Mr. Byreriy. That is right. 

The CrHarrman. Are they numbered with the Coast Guard also? 

Mr. Byreriy. No. No; it is not necessary. Years ago it was com- 
pulsory to have a number. Why they rescinded that law, I don’t 
know, unless it was too much for them to handle. 

The CHarrman. How many other operators in this area similar to 
you? 

Mr. Byerty. Oh, we must have about, I would say, pretty close to 
300 boats, livery boats, in this area. 

The Cuairman. Three hundred boats in the area? 

Mr. Byrriy. And every saturday and Sunday, every one of them 
are out on the water, every one of them. And that is a lot of boats 
to put out there, plus all the private boats. But to get back to the 
regulations we do have now, the waterways commission have come 

along fine. They have regulated our boats, told us how many people 
we can put in the boat. 

Mr. oa NE. What do you mean by regulate your business ? 

Mr. Byerty. Well, examine our boats. 

Mr. “oh emai Who examines them ? 

Mr. Byrrty. The sheriffs’ department, through the waterways com- 
mission. They come out; which is a good thing, a very good thing. 
You can go out and buy a boat and pull up to my place and ask for 
gas or bait, and you can have seven people in that boat, and nobody 
tells you that you are overloaded. You are taking your life in your 
hands. I as a Coast Guard Auxiliaryman—I h: aven't for years, and 
no boat livery operator has, let anybody go out in their boats know- 
ingly overloaded without the commission’s examination of our boats. 
We never did. But now they come along and tell us to do things 
that we have been doing ever since we have been in business, or we 
can’t stay in business. 

Mr. Byrne. How often do they do that? 
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Mr. Byerniy. Every year, once a year. We pay 50 cents a boat for 
this little metal tag. That isa very good thing. We are not against it. 
I was all for it when it started. But we have no enforcement of that. 
That is what I am up in arms about, and all the livery operators 
in this area. I have had any number of people call me up on a 

Saturday or Sunday and say, “Byerly, your boat No. 16 has got 7 
people i in it off the head of Belle Island.” What am I going to do? 
We have a record of every boat that goes out, as to how many people 
are in the boat, how many life preservers are in it, and whether it 
has oars, lifesavers, and equipment. They go down to the end or 
some recreation area, and they will put in 5 or 6 more people. They 
go out there on the water. Now, if a private individual shows enough 
interest to call me, he knows I am interested in it. I don’t want any 
accidents. I have never had an accident since I have been in the 
business. I have been down there all my life. I have never had a 
fatal accident. I rent a lot of boats. Now, I have to go out and 
police my boats myself. And we still have to do it, after paying 
to have the State help us, which they are supposed to do. But they 
have never done so. We have had no policing of our boats down there. 
We call the Coast Guard. There isn’t a harder working bunch of fel- 
lows you have ever seen in your life, than are over at the Belle Isle 
Station. But Lord, there is not enough men over there to handle a 
lifeboat. It is one of the largest stations we have, and they are not 
equipped enough over there in manpower to handle a lifeboat station. 
They are all undermanned. 

I just got back from a trip on the Mackinaw. I am a communica- 
tions officer for this area on radio. The captain was telling me that 
in another year and a half if they don’t get additional personnel for 
the Coast Guard he won’t have enough men on that big icbreaker to 
tie the darned thing up to a dock, let alone to opel rate in his regular 
line of duty. That is where our enforcement is lacking. 

Now, I see it every day, 24 hours a day. All boats are supposed to 
be in by dark, unless properly equipped with running lights. Those 
boats leave in the mor ning. At 8,9, or 10 o’clock at night we will have 
> or 6 boats out inevitably. We don’t know where they are at. The 
harbormaster is another setup. They are a hard-working bunch over 
there. But they haven’t enough men—two boats to patrol this entire 
area that they have to patrol. 

Mr. Byrne. These boats that you rent—when they come in to rent 
them, do you have them fill out a form ? 

Mr. Byerty. I have them fill out a form; yes, sir. 

Mr. Byrne. And do you ask them if they know how to operate a 
boat? Any questions? 

Mr. Byreriy. Negative. No. 

Mr. Byrne. And how long do they rent the boat for? How many 
hours ? 

Mr. Byrriy. They rent it for the day. 

Mr. Byrne. Twenty-four hours in the day? 

Mr. Byrerty. No. From daylight to dark. Sunrise to sunset. 

Mr. Byrne. And if they are not in, what do you do about it? Do 
you go out and look for them ? 

Mr. Byerty. We sit there and tear our hair. We don’t know what 
has happened to them. They are violating the law, out there after 
dark, because they don’t have running lights. 
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Mr. Byrne. And what do you say to them when they come back? 

Mr. Byrriy. You wouldn’t want that in the record. 

That is one of our biggest bugaboos. 

Mr. Byrne. Come back tomorrow and get another boat ? \ 

Mr. Byrerty. Oh, no. We have what we know as the S-list. We 
have the S-list. 

But that is our biggest bugaboo. Gentlemen, we have got laws. We 
have got all the laws we need. To get back to the numbering of boats, 
all boats should be numbered, regardless of size. If it is a little 8-foot 
pram, are you interested in what damage that little pram is going to 
do, or the 5 or 6 people that the operator of that little 8-foot pram 
starts out with? He turns over out there. A big boat comes by and 
swamps him. I as an auxiliary man, or the Coast Guard have to go 
out there and rescue them. 

“What happened ?” 

“The boat turned over.” 

“How did it happen?” 

“T don’t know.” 

How many were in it? Four or five in a boat that should have had 
only 1 or 2 people at the most. 

Now, if we had some enforcement out there—I am not end 
the Coast Guard or harbormaster in this area, because I have worke 
with them for years. I have been born and raised here, and I have to. 
They are a nice bunch of fellows and doing all they can. But what 
can they do, when they are so undermanned ? 

We have laws. What laws are you fellows thinking about? We 
have got the laws. Why can’t we get somebody to enforce the laws 
we have got. 

Mr. Byrne. Didn’t you say you were Coast Guard Auxiliary ? 

Mr. Brerty. Yes. 

Mr. Byrne. Why can’t you enforce them ? 

_Mr. Byrrty. We are not policemen. We don’t have any jurisdic: 
tion. 

Mr. Byrne. You could make a notation and turn it over to the 
Coast Guard, give them a warning. 

Mr. Byreriy. Ido. I spend at least 500 hours a year free of charge 
for Coast Guard activities. I get nothing for it. The use of my boat, 
my radio station—I have a radio station. I am communications officer. 
And we get nothing for it. 

We are interested. We are interested in the welfare of boats. 
hice rily, you will say, from my viewpoint, because I make my living 

rom it. 

The CHarrman. So you do not think that the requirement of an 
operator’s license, the holder of the license having had to pass some 
reasonable examination as to his ability to operate a skiff with an 
outboard motor behind it—you don’t think that would be any de- 
terrent from danger at all? 

Mr. Byerty. Oh, definitely it would help. But who is going to en- 
force it? That is what I want to know. It is O. K. to give a man a 
slip of paper and tell him he is a licensed operator. 

I carry a license. On the question you brought up there a bit ago 
on the question of whether these people value the license which they 
carry, let me say that I carry a license. If they were afraid they 
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would be taken away from them, I believe they would value them. I 
carry an operator’s license. 

The CHamman. Suppose he lost his license. Then he could not 
operate a boat any more. 

Mr. Byerty. That is true. 

The Coarrman. Until such time as he regained his license. 

Mr. Byerriy. That is right. As I say, it would help. It would 
help considerably. Any education would. That would be under 
education. That wouldn’t be under licensing. 

The CHarrman. You can’t prevent people from breaking the law, 
from violating the law. 

Mr. Byerty. Thatistrue. But you can educate them when they are 
ignorant of that law. 

The Cuairman. Youcan make them respect it a little more. 

Mr. Byerty. That is right. You could put some teeth in the laws 
we do have. 

The Cuatrman. That isall. 

Mr. Drincett. Any further questions? Thank you very much, sir. 
You have been very helpful. 

Mr. Byerty. I thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Dincetu. Mr. Bruce Tappan? Is Mr. Tappan in the commit- 
tee room today? 

Mr. Eagan, will you come forward, sir? 

Will you give us your full name and your occupation ? 


STATEMENT OF LLOYD F. EAGAN, OUTDOOR MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHER AND WRITER 


Mr. Eaean. Lloyd F. Eagan. 

Mr. Drneett. And your occupation, sir? 

Mr. Eacan. Well, I am an outdoor magazine publisher and an 
alleged outdoor writer. I have been around the water all my life and 
am rather familiar with boating, hunting, and fishing, and all that 
kind of stuff. 

I live on the lakefront just above the mouth of the Clinton River. I 
have a place up there for some 20 years and have lived there for 7 years 
permanently. And I get a great kick out of watching the clowning, 
out on the lake, on the part of some of these boat operators. I will 
admit that we have laws in the State of Michigan that take care of 
the whole situation. 

I might add the first time the thing was broached in the legislature 
at Lansing to get some adequate laws covering the operation of boats, 
I was in on the deal, and I asked the Conservation Commission of the 
State of Michigan to fix the law so that conservation officers would 
enforce it. This they did not want any part of. They alleged at that 
time that the boat-livery men—maybe I am telling you something out 
of school—was a valuable helper to the conservation officer in appre- 
hending violators, and if they were to enforce the boat laws they 
would gain the undying animosity of the boat livery operator. So 
conservation officers would not be saddled with the job. 

The result was that when the law finally was passed, I guess 5 
years later, it was up to any enforcement body to enforce the laws. 

Now, we have some dandy laws governing the operation of motor- 
boats in the State of Michigan. But just as the gentleman ahead 
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of me testified, there is a hopeless falldown on enforcement, because 
we are back to the old, old saying, “What is everybody’s business is 
no one’s business.” 

I live in Macomb County. Recently they put a fast boat in service. 
The township board bought a fast boat to police the Clinton River and 
Lake St. Clair around Macomb County. And I understand that they 
have made some arrests. 

In the Detroit River, the Detroit Police Department has done an 
outstanding job with the few men that they have, and through Judge 
Watts some rhyme and reason has been put into the thing, in that 
he has had some radio broadcasts where o is trying boat violators, 
that is, people who have violated the rules, and he is doing a lot 
from a publicity standpoint. 

The Coast Guard—I feel sorry for those boys. There is only a 
handful of them, and I sometimes wonder how they do the job they 
do. 

But a private citizen seeing someone make a fool of himself in a 
boat—and there are plenty of them—and it usually occurs in the 
smaller boats, because there are more smaller boats. I made an 
actual tally over the weekend, and out of 350 boats I counted, 50 
of them were large boats and 300 were small boats, that is, outboard 
equipment. Now, if it were changed just the other way around, there 
would be that many violators with large boats. I am not picking 
on small-boat owners, because at the present time I am one of them, 
although I have had all kinds of equipment through the years. 

Now, if you happen to find lanidbolky that is pulling something— 
and one of the tricks they pull the most is coming in wide open, 
throwing waves out on the lawn, washing out people’s breakwaters 
that it has cost them thousands of dollars to put in. Not only that, but 
they dump other boats over by going full blast into the channel. They 
don’t slow down. 

Then there is another funny fellow that has some young lady in 
there watching him, and he goes out there and spins around, and he 
will kill somebody eventually if it is allowed to go on. 

But if you wanted to have that corrected, they are all reluctant to 
enforce it. And politics being what it is, I don’t think a sheriff likes 
to arrest too many people, because it might be one of his voters. I 
know that is the case up where I am. 

But if they would just go out and warn them, they could stop a lot 
of that stuff. But as I say, there is nobody delegated with the au- 
thority that it is his job to go out and do it; with the result that these 
things go on. 

Now, if I am a private citizen, and I see somebody that is doing 
something that is highly dangerous, I can’t identify him. Or you can 
call up the sheriff and say, “Well, the fellow had a green shirt on 
and had a white boat and had such-and-such a make motor.” There 
is no way of identifying him. 

I am heartily in favor of registration, not in Michigan, but with 
the Coast Guard; that is, providing the Coast Guard could get enough 
money to hire enough help, not load them with any more work than 
they now have with the small amount of personnel they have. But 
if every boat were to carry a Coast Guard number, there would be 
a way of identifying these culprits. 
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Now, please understand, it is only a small percent age of all the 
boatowners that do these silly things. I would say 85 percent of the 
boat operators are sensible; 15 percent are not. Just like you have 
them on the highway making fools of themselves. 

But when you get down to the State level, 1 don’t know how it 
will work out on getting the State to handle it. Because there is a 
wholesome respect for the man with the whiskers, as they say, Uncle 
Sam. And anything that Uncle Sam has something to do with, 
they have respect for. And I believe in registration of all boats, and 
of all boats regardless of size carrying a number. Put a fee on it 
to take care of this additional help that you have to put in there— 
which you would have to do. 

Another thing that would be a safeguard: We have any number of 
boat outfits stolen in this part of the ¢c ountr y, just deliberately. They 
will just deliberately come and pick the boat wp, and away it goes. 
In fact, that happened at a race up at Algonac. <A very valuable 
racing outfit was stolen just that way while somebody was in getting 
lunch. 

If you wanted to transfer that small boat, or you sold it, you would 
have to clear with the Coast Guard, like you ae with a big boat at 
the present time. The new owner has to register it. And that would 
stop a lot of stealing, which would help a lot. 

But I think we are in the position right now of a severe case of 
growing pains as far as this whole boat situation is concerned, and 
we are not going to cure it in 5 minutes. 

We are going to be years in doing it. But according to my way of 
thinking, it must start with numberi ing or some kind of identification 
of a boat, with a responsible agency, so that it can be checked in case 
of an accident or in case of v iolation of the rules of nav igation, and 
so forth. 

Now, we fellows, when we have a boat 18 feet or over, register with 
the Coast Guard, and they send us a book on how to navigate it. But 
you have thousands and thousands of small-boat owners that never 
saw that book. And that is right here in the State of Michigan. 

Another thing, one gentleman was speaking about overloading. 
We have a law that controls the boat livery. I say “controls the 
boat livery.” The poor boat-livery man is holding the bag. Be- 

cause a man comes in there, and he rents the boat, and that boat is 
labeled “2 people” or “4 people.” So 2 or 4 people come up to his 
agency, or his boat livery, and rent that boat. 

They start out, and when they get down the canal or down the 
river they pick up 2 or 3 more. And then when they get out in the 
lake they are overloaded. And I will be frank about it; around the 
mouth of the Clinton River I know several people that if they received 
a medal for every time they rescued inexperienced boat operators, 
they would have medals hanging off the cuffs of their pants. 

And still this thing goes on, ‘and no amount of w arning—in fact, 
when it gets too bad on some of those cuts, the resident along the 
shorelines have beer bottles and rocks that they throw at them to 
slow them down. That is how bad the condition is. And I can 
ee that to you next Sunday afternoon if you want to come up on 

Clinton River. That is how far out of line this whole thing is. 

You perhaps know that when a small town suddently gets growing 
pains, they haven’t a poileeman, and all of a sudden they hire a 
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constable. Someone comes in and blows the safe in the grain elevator, 
and the town fathers decide they have to have a policeman. That is 
the situation we have today. We have a severe case of growing pains. 
The thing is out of hand, and we have to do something. 

But I think the best and cheapest way to start is Coast Guard 
registration, so that we can identify the violators, at least know who 
they are, and then get busy and see if you can get a sheriff or a police- 
man or somebody to arrest them. That is your biggest problem in 
trying to get anybody arrested that is trying to make a fool of himself. 

But as I say, we have all the laws we need, here in Michigan, but 
we have no identification. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Dinceii. Any questions? Mr. Cederberg? 

Mr. Creperserc. Just one question. 

Do you think it would be very easy to administer registration from 
the Coast Guard level for boats, say, on the inland lakes of the State? 

Mr. Eacan. It perhaps would be a problem. But there would be 
a respect for it. Because it is Uncle Sam. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Are you saying you don’t have any respect for State 
authority ? 

Mr. Eacan. Evidently not. From what I have seen on the water, 
definitely not. 

Mr. Creperserc. I think on our highways there is tremendous re- 
spect for the State police. 

Mr. Eacan. That is right. Because they are out to absolutely en- 
force it. But everybody seems to be ducking it on the water. 

Mr. Creperserc. Well, if we can enforce it from the State level on 
the highway, there is a possibility of enforcing it on a State level in 
the water, too, isn’t there? And if we had, say, a department of 
marine safety in the State police, with adequate patrol boats, which 
you have to have, adequate personnel, don’t you think we could do it 
that way? I have a terrific amount of respect for the State police. 

Mr. Eacan. So have I. I admire them very, very much. 

Mr. Ceprrsere. I think they are doing a tremendous job. 

Mr. Eagan. You bet your life they are. 

Mr. Ceperserc. And I think we could have the same respect for 
them on the water as we have on the highway. 

Mr. Eagan. That was my idea when this law was first introduced in 
the State of Michigan, to have either the conservation department men 
enforce it or the State police. But, oh, no. They don’t want any 
part of it. It was going to interfere with their hookup and all that 
sort of stuff. 

Now we are back to the case of where everybody’s business is no- 
body’s business. And that is what is the matter with enforcement in 
the State of Michigan. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Personally, I think you can have a breakdown in 
enforcement on the Federal level as well as from the State level. 

Mr. Eacan. That istrue. But when you have that Federal number 
on that boat, there is a different feeling. Just the Federal number. 

Mr. Dinceti. Mr. Eagan, we thank you very much. 

Mr. Eacan. Thank you. 

Mr. Dincett. Mr. Schmitz, will you come forward, sir? 
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STATEMENT OF GILBERT J. SCHMITZ, REGIONAL VICE PRESIDENT, 
MICHIGAN UNITED CONSERVATION CLUBS 


Mr. Scumirz. My name is Gilbert J. Schmitz, and I am regional 
vice president of the Michigan United Conservation Clubs. 

As for the majority of the things that were said here, a lot of people 
stolemy thunder. But I would like to make these remarks : 

In the first place, I believe the office of the registration of these 
boats—and I believe they should be on for all sizes—should be in a 
more geographically centralized district than the Ninth District in 
Detroit. And I mention that for this reason, that I believe the ma- 
jority of boat traffic throughout the Great Lakes is from probably the 
area from which Mayor Dahlka comes, whom you heard this morning, 
from Ecorse to about Lexington. And when you get in some of these 
areas, they look like flies on the water around Algonac on Saturday 
and Sunday. 

I believe this committee should set up laws governing these marine 
safety factors, and so forth, and I believe that they should also try to 
enact whereby as to the contributing waters that are leading to the 
Great Lakes, which would come under Federal jurisdiction, they could 
make it uniform so that all the States could copy from them; so that 
they could take care of the inland lakes as well as the Great Lakes. 

Now, you were talking about people who are calling up on Saturday 
and Sunday about these reckless drivers on inland lakes just as well as 
on the Great Lakes. And just like Mr. Eagan said, the buck-passing 
in the State is terrific. They call the sheriff’s office, and they tell them 
to call the conservation department, and the conservation department 
will probably tell them to call the local police, because they are closest 
to it, and so forth. I think those things should be taken care of. 

Now, as far as the Coast Guard is concerned, in what I have to say I 
do not want anybody to feel that I am giving them a kick, or anything 
like that. But I have fished for many years on the Great Lakes, and 
the only time that I saw the Coast Guard—I am talking about enforce- 
ment—-is when they got a distress call to pull in the big boats that were 
in distress. 

I believe that more appropriations should be requested by this com- 
mittee relative to patrolling, the same as a lot of the rest of these people 
have stated here. Because I feel this way: That when the people that 
are fishing out there, or the ones that are reckless, cutting the fisher- 
men’s lines and swamping them—when they see the Coast Guard men 
in uniform then they are going to start to have a little respect. And 
there isn’t enough of that done. 

Another thing that I would like to state is this: I am going to say 
something about selling outboard motors. And I do not want to say 
anything against the manufacturers, or anything like that, but what 
I am trying to bring out is the safety factor. 

When you buy an automobile or when you buy an outboard motor, 
they all give you a pamphlet telling you how to run that motor and 
what is hable to go wrong with it. But there are very few times that 
they will ever give you a booklet on safety—and maybe your committee 
could do something about this, too—to give them a booklet on some- 
thing about safety when they get on the water. And I think that that 
would be an educational factor for your committee to handle. 
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That about covers my subject, gentlemen. Thank you. 
Mr. Dinceixt. Any questions ? cae 
Mr. Clifford M. Montague, president, Michigan Boating Association. 


STATEMENT OF CLIFFORD M. MONTAGUE, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., 
PRESIDENT, MICHIGAN STATE BOATING ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Montacue. Clifford M. Montague, of Grand Rapids, president 
of the Michigan State Boating Association, publisher of the Michigan 
Waterway Guide, and public relations officer for the 9th Coast Guard 
District Auxiliary. 

The Cuarman. Are you with the Coast Guard / 

Mr. Monracur. The Auxiliary, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Are you a paid officer with the Auxiliary / 

Mr. Monrtacue. No, sir; a volunteer. 

I have a prepared statement for you people, but because it deals with 
some technical or semitechnical questions or statements, I would like to 
be able to read it to you, so that the questions that it may bring up I 
can answer for you right at this time. 

The CuairMan. You may proceed. 

Mr. Monvacur. The Michigan State Boating Association is an asso- 
ciation of organized boaters in western Michigan, who became organ- 
ized last year in order to fight some silly laws sponsored by the legis- 
lature in the State of Michigan. Fortunately, we were able to defeat 
them until we had a chance to study them both in the legislature and 
among our own groups. 

It is this State boating organization that I am particularly repre- 
senting at the moment, and I would like to mention five points which 
they are very definitely interested in. And Division 18 of western 
Michigan of the United States Coast Guard Auxiliary has also gone 
along with these five statements. 

We strongly urge the committee to favorably consider and establish 
a regulation for Federal numbering of all craft, rather than any State 
numbering system, which obviously would cause confusion, since many 
craft travel interstate waterways. In conjunction with this, we 
strongly urge that a Federal system for registration of pleasure-craft 
motorboat operators be considered rather than that this important 
aspect of control be left to individual States, for the same reason, that 
only confusion would result. 

2. Rather than the adoption of any definite speed regulations, except 
in harbor or docking areas, we suggest that speed limitations be im- 
posed in such areas only by concerted approval of Federal maritime 
officials, the Coast Guard, the United States Army Engineer Corps, 
et cetera, local municipal authorities, and harbor masters. The groups 
of boatowners which I represent are not in favor of speed regulation 
through control of horsepower, since it is well known that in the ma- 
jority of cases it is boat design rather than horsepower per se which 
can cause damage by wake or wash. 

The Michigan State Boating Association is not in favor of the 
establishment of any age limitations of motorboat operation, since in 
many cases many youngsters under legal age limits can be, and 
often are, better or more careful skippers than older age groups. It 
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is felt that through licensing, whenever violations are committed, 
revocation of a license will be the major deterrent, and appropriately 
affect the proper persons without penalizing any group because of age 
alone. 

We urge preventive measures against overloading of pleasure craft, 
especially of outboard size and use, since this is the class contributing 
most greatly to such unsafe practices. We urge that Federal legis- 
lation be passed requiring manufacturers to attach permanent metal 
tags stating personnel limitation on such craft. Pursuant to this, 
I urge that legislation be considered for establishing minimum con- 
struction standards. 

It is strongly urged that minimum safety standards listed in the 
Motorboat Act of 1940 be augmented to make it a requirement for 
all craft, of all sizes and classes, to carry fire extinguishers, adequate 
ground tackle, bailing equipment, and auxiliary floating equipment 
such as life preservers, and/or rafts, dinghies, or floats. 

In conjunction with the above broad recommendations, there are a 
number of specific recommendations which it is hoped that this com- 
mittee, and ultimately the whole Congress, will favorably consider : 

(a) In order to provide greater safety on our waters Congress 
should make it semleniey that all sailboats display the lights as now 
provided for in option two of the pilot rules—which will bring all 
sailboat light regulations into conformity regardless of what waters 
in which such craft may travel. With such conformity there will be 
less danger of collision or confusion. 

As this committee is probably aware, there are three separate pilot 
rules: for the international waters, inland waters, and for western 
rivers. All three regulations have different rules regarding sailboat 
lighting. With very simple rearrangement of those rules, sailboats, 
which at the present time constitute one of the greatest hazards on 
our waters going in and out of docking areas, because of their in- 
adequate lighting systems, could be properly regulated. Sailboats are 
the greatest violators of these rules. If we could have one uniform 
rule to cover all sailboats for all waters, that particular hazard would 
be reduced. 

(6) It is suggested and strongly recommended that Congress amend 
the existing regulations concerning the lights of all pleasure craft by 
making it mandatory that all watercraft, regardless of size or class, 
carry lighting power of 6 candlepower or better. At the present time 
it is found that while lights may be seen at some distance at night, 
those craft with less than 6 candlepower often do not meet the require- 
ment for being visible a distance of at least 2 miles minimum. Also, 
since the Coast Guard Auxiliary motorboat examiners most generally 
make their courtesy examinations in the daytime, it is impossible for 
them to determine whether a craft’s candlepower strength meets that 
requirement. By amendment of this regulation to read “All craft 
shall carry a minimum of 6-candlepower lights,” this requirement can 
be made to meet the regulation. 

_ (e) It is further requested that Congress favorably consider mak- 
ing it mandatory that all signal devices, on all craft of whatever size 
or class, shall be required to be “power or hand-powered devices”— 
in order that all craft be able to meet the regulation that such devices 
shall be audible for one-half mile, as is now the regulation. By mak- 
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ing this amendment that all signal devices be either power or hand- 
powered, the regulation can more fully be complied with. 

d) It is suggested that the present Motorboat Act be amended to 
make it mandatory that all fill pipes extend to the bottom of fuel 
tanks on all classes and sizes of craft that carry permanent tanks. 
With such an amendment including this recommendation, Congress 
will be contributing to the furtherance of one of the most important 
safety measures to be followed for reducing explosion aboard water- 
craft; such an amendment would also bring into uniformity for all 
craft a single safety measure to reduce accidents. 

As this committee, if it does not already know it, probably will 
find out later, one of the largest boat manufacturers in the country, 
located here in Michigan, refuses to make their craft with fill pipes 
extending to the bottom of their tanks; which is a measure to stop ex- 

losions. This is on the basis that their boats are not always sold on 
“ederal waters. If Congress could amend this, so that all boats man- 
ufactured had to be so made, with the fill pipes extending to the bot- 
tom of the tanks, again safety on inland waters as well as Federal 
waters, would be accomplished. 

(e) It isstrongly recommended that for the proper education of all 
motorboat operators, the Congress, through its power of licensing or 
numbering of all craft, make it mandatory that such operators under- 
take a training course in proper motorboat operation for a period of 
no less than 8 hours. This period is believed to be the minimum in 
which to acquire a basic knowledge of proper boat usage and handling 
and a knowledge of the regulations affecting such use. Should the 
Congress desire to strengthen the operations of the Coast Guard 
Auxiliary, it may make recommendations that such operators at- 
tend such classes as the official auxiliary public-instruction courses or 
the provisional courses required for auxiliary membership. 

(f) It is further suggested and recommended, for the purpose 
of effecting greater safety on the water, that Congress pass legislation 
requiring that all bridges over Federal or navigable waters within the 
United States be clearly marked with water and clearance gages, or 
where now so marked shall be maintained and brightened for better 
visibility for boatmen. In both cases it is strongly recommended that 
all gages be revised and maintained to show actual clearance from 
the water surface, with numbering thereon to be from the lowest 
point of the bridge structure to the water level. Such reading of 
gages would clearly show the clearance available. Legislation effecting 
such changes concerning bridges over Federal waterways would lessen 
the work of the bridge tenders in opening draws for craft that other- 
doar could safely make the passage without interference with other 
trafic. 

All of these above recommendations and suggestions to this com- 
mittee are made by me as president and spokesman for the Michigan 
State Boating Association and as information officer for the Ninth 
District, United States Coast Guard Auxiliary. 

If the committee would permit me to make two other suggestions 
unofficially, not as a member of the auxiliary, I would like to make those 
suggestions to younow. DoI have your permission, gentlemen? 

Mr. Dincetx. You do, sir. 

Mr. Montacue. The personal recommendations I wish to make are as 
follows: I believe that Congress could favorably consider two major 
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possibilities in effecting greater maritime safety measures concerning 
private pleasure craft on our Federal waters. First, to effectuate 
greater and more farflung public education on proper boating prac- 
tices, I believe that Congress should appropriate funds for distribu- 
tion, on a numerical basis of seanbaaenl or registered craft in each 
Coast Guard district, that may be used through the discretion of the 
auxiliary district directors for expansion of public education pro- 
grams, including newspaper, radio and television media. 

Second, I believe that Congress should considerably lighten the 
work of the regular Coast Guard by empowering the auxiliary to ap- 
point members for enforcement of Federal regulations. I am in favor 
of this, because the auxiliary, at the present time, in its work of making 
courtesy motorboat examinations, not only is the most familiar with 
the craft now plying our waters in all localities but also has more 
members often on the scene when violations are made by boaters. For 
this reason, I believe that if empowered to do so, members of the 
United States Coast Guard Auxiliary could apprehend and deter minor 
violators before they make serious violations or cause disaster. 

I also believe that should both of these foregoing suggestions be 
found inapplicable, the alternative is for Congress to appropriate more 
funds for inauguration of a Coast Guard public-education program 
and more funds for expansion of the Coast Guard so that it may have 
a stronger enforcement program. 

That is it, gentlemen. 

Mr. Drneetx. Thank you very much, Mr. Montague, for your state- 
ment. 

Is Mr. Edward Minnich present? Mr. Minnich? 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD MINNICH, BOAT LIVERY OPERATOR, 
ALGONAC, MICH. 


Mr. Minnicu. Edward Minnich, boat-livery operator, Algonac, 
Mich. 

Well, I think most everything has been covered by Mr. Byerly and 
Mr. Eadan, who are friends of mine, other than the property damage 
caused on the St. Clair River by freighters and cruisers. , 

There have been a lot of complaints about the freighters in the 
South. My boats are protected, in the canal, but in the case of some, 
with boats going by at excessive speed—some freighters throw more 
wash than others, and they throw it up on these docks on the shore, 
and things like that. 

My opinion is that the Coast Guard needs some speedboats out 
there to patrol that river. I think if we put in speed cops out there, 
we would have proper lights and they would obey the speed rules, 
and as far as boat registration is concerned, it is a good thing proba- 
bly and also a limitation on the number of things they can put in 
their boats. ; 

But other than that, I would say, if it is proper, give the Coast 
Guard enough funds to go ahead and patrol that river. And I think 
you will end most of your problems. That is my opinion of it. 

Mr. Dincetu. Are there any questions ? 

The Cuatrman. Youruna livery service? 
Mr. Mrinnicu. Yes. 
The CHatrman. How many boats? 
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Mr. Minnicu. Forty boats. 

The Cuatrman. What do you do when a man comes down to rent one 
of your boats ? 

Mr. Minnicu. When a man comes down to rent a boat, where we 
are, at Algonac, we are fishing the south channel, and they go across 
the bay, Mitchell’s Bay. But there is nothing that requires us to 
have that guy, you know what I mean, have any licensed operator 
or boat or anything. But we do instruct him where to go. And every 
boat that goes out of there, we tell them where not to go. 

The Cuatrman. What distance do they go from your livery ? 

Mr. Minnicu. Well, the pickerel fishermen go right outside. We 
have a half mile across the south channel. Then we have a lot of 
fishermen go over into the Shimataug to Mitchell’s Bay. 

The Cuarrman. Why is that? 

Mr. Minnicu. They have to go down there about 10 miles, through 
the Indian Reservation. 

The Cuarrman. Just anyone can come up and rent a boat from 
you? 

Mr. Minnicu. Anyone can rent a boat. 

The Cuarrman. What questions do you ask them ? 

Mr. Minnicn. We get the size of their motor. We don’t rent to 
too large a motor. 

The Cuarmman. I mean if a man comes up to rent a boat, do you 
ask him some questions ? 

Mr. Mrnnicu. We ask him where he is going fishing. That is 
about the most you can ask him. And ask him if he knows where the 
steamboat channel is. That is the most you can do with him. 

The Crairman. Do you keep a register, his name, his residence? 

Mr. Minnicu. We make every man register, his name and residence 
and everything, in case of an accident, so that we would know who 
it was; but I have been renting for 5 years now, and I have never had 
an accident with one of our boats. 

The Carman. Do you ask him anything about his knowledge of 
handling a boat ? 

Mr. Mrinnicu. No, 9 times out of 10 or 99 times out of 100, a man 
who owns an outboard motor and rents a boat will be a fisherman. 
You will have damages to a new motor going out fishing. But anyone 
with a 5-horse, unless he gets in the steamboat channel—there is hardly 
any chance on him getting in trouble. 

The Cnuarrman. You do not think there is any further regulation, 
then, needed, other than what there is now? 

Mr. Mrinnicu. I do believe they should be registered, all small boats 
should, and they should be inspected for the number of people they 
can board. 

The Cuatrman. Down to what size? 

Mr. Mrnnicn. Any size that goes on the water. Because they will 
overload them. We are limited, like Mr. Byerly told you, to 3 and 4 
»eople per boat, or 2. It depends on the size of the boat. A private 
individual with a 12-foot boat can put 8 people in, and there is no one 
to say he can’t do it, you see. They should all be inspected and regis- 
tered, I think, for a number of people, and given a number—all boats. 
We have our name and number on ours. 
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The Cuatrman. Do you think there would be any advantage to have 
men who operate power motorboats to have some certification as to 
their general knowledge or some knowledge about operating a boat ? 

Mr. Minnicu. Well, I would say a man going on that river at night 
should have some knowledge of the lights on an oncoming boat and 
things like that ; yes. 

The CuHarrman. But in the daytime ? 

Mr. Minnicu. On the other hand, I think in the daytime a man 
with a 5-horse motor—I don’t see where the man can get in trouble, 
unless he gets in the steamboat channel. That is my opinion of it. 

Mr. Kiuczynsx1. Are all your boats covered by insurance ? 

Mr. Minnicu. We have liability insurance. That is all we carry. 

Mr. Kivuczynsxt. And what about the comparison, the insurance 
on the boats and the automobiles? There must be a big difference. 

Mr. Minnicu. The only insurance we have—they could run into a 
boat. We don’t have anything that covers that. We have liability 
insurance on the people that rent our boats. If something happened 
to them, we carry liability insurance on that. That is the only insur- 
ance. But there is no property damage or anything like that on boats. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxt. No further questions. 

Mr. Dinceix. Mr. Byrne. 

Mr. Byrne. On that same question, as to insurance, you stated, when 
Mr. Bonner asked you the question, as to what questions you asked the 
people who rent your boats: “Very little, if any.” Now, if John 
Jones went down and rented your boat, and if he was a fisherman 
but had never been out in a boat, would you carry insurance for the 
protection of his life and the protection of your boat ? 

Mr. Minnicu. No, there is no insurance. 

Mr. Byrne. No compulsory insurance ¢ 

Mr. Minnicu. No compulsory insurance. The only thing you can 
do, if a man comes to rent a boat, is question him and ask him if he is 
familiar with the waters. Then all you can do is tell him where to 
go and how to stay out of the steamboat channel. There is no law 
covering that at all. 

Mr. Dinceii. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Scheff ? 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD SCHEFF, STANLEY SCHEFF & CO., 
PORT HURON, MICH. 


Mr. Scurerr. My name is Richard Scheff. I represent Stanley 
Scheff & Co. We have a boat livery in Port Huron, located at the 
mouth of the St. Clair River. 

Most everything has been stated that needs stating. I will make a 
few points. I have a couple of queries for clarification. 

Actually, there is no fishing license necessary for fishing on the Great 
Lakes waters. If a person came from Ohio and desired to fish in 
Michigan, he could go anywhere and fish on the Great Lakes. No 
license is necess: wry by this State. However, if he were to fish on the 
inland lakes or rivers, he would be required by law to have such a 
license. And it isthe same rehashing of licenses. We have no control 
over the parties in the boats. If they had a license, perhaps some 
control could be enforceable that way, as the fact of the boats leav ing 
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the dock and not coming back until after dark without lights. If 
enforcement was to such an extent that that would not happen contin- 
ually, as it does now, that would probably have a great deal of safety 
effect. 

Now, as to damage to property, we receive a lot of damage to propert 
caused by foreign vessels. We call up the Coast Guard station, an 
they say, “Well, you get the proper name of the boat, the time it went 
by, and the amount of damage done, and send in pictures.” 

Well, by the time you can obtain pictures of boats, and the wave, 
the boat is long past, and it is just unenforceable. 

There was an incident a few years ago which Mr. Minnich can prob- 
ably tell you more about than I can. One of the fellows resorted to 
self-help. He took a rifle out and fired at one of the passing freighters, 
to perhaps induce him to slow down. 

But there is no enforcement of it whatsoever. 

In our boat livery we have 24 boats. They are the clinker-type 
Anderson boats manufactured by a firm in Ohio. These boats are 
able to hold larger than seven and a half motors, although that is 
all we allow, due to the fact that the boats last longer. They don’t 
tear them up, and there is not apt to be so much damage. 

On the other question, of Federal control over the inland waters, 
I don’t know how the Coast Guard can possibly get enough gentle- 
men to travel all the inland lakes that this State has. They would 
have to have practically a man per county, in every county in this 
State. 

Then there is one other query I had. Manufacturers do put the 
motors up for sale. But what about the resale of these motors? 

Someone sells to someone else. There is no requirement necessary 
there either. You would have to have some other type of regulation 
to regulate this matter so that it would be completely covered. 

That is about all I have to add. 

Mr. Dinceii. Any questions? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Scheff. 

Is Mr. Emory Ford present ? 

Is Mr. N. R. Kerns present ? 

Is Mr. R. L. Williams present ? 

Is there anyone else who desires to be heard? Your name? 


STATEMENT OF HARRY G. BIDIGARE, DETROIT, MICH., APPEARING 
ON BEHALF OF OUTBOARD FISHERMEN’S SAFETY ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Binteare. Harry Bidigare, senior operator, department of water 
supply, representing the Outboard Fishermen’s Safety Association. 
We are a newly formed organization, with 1,200 members; that is, 
as of yesterday. We are only 30 days old. And it wouldn’t surprise 
me at all if we tripled that membership as of today. 

We had good reasons for so organizing. And that is why we are 
appearing here now. 

Mr. Dincexxi. Will you first tell us about the organization? 

Mr. Bivieare. I will. I will read it, as our petitions are out being 
signed now: 


We, the undersigned, in order to protect and improve our fishing and boating 
rights, do hereby join together for the purpose of recommending legislation at 
all levels that will be a continuous and progressive plan to increase the enjoy- 
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ment and safety of our sport, to see to it that the existing facilities are greatly 
expanded, protected, and improved. 
That is the basis of our organization. 

Mr. Dincett. Will you tell us who the founders are ? 

Mr. Binieare. Primarily myself, Harry Bidigare, with a president, 
vice president, and secretary and treasurer. 

Mr. Dincrix. And who are they, sir? 

Mr. Bunicare. Everett Arnold is president and John Murphy is 
secretary and treasurer, and Clifford Henry is vice president. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxi. What was the treasurer’s name / 

Mr. Binicare. John Murphy. 

Mr. Kivuczynsk1. How many members do you have? 

Mr. Broieare. As of yesterday we had 1,200. 

Mr. Kiuczynsk1. How many do you expect today ? 

Mr. Bunieare. I expect it to be at least doubled, perhaps tripled. 

Mr. Kiuczynski. We could use the likes of you in Chicago. 

Mr. Bivicare. Now, gentlemen, I have listened to the various re pre- 
senatives of organizations that have appeared before your committee 
today. I have been here since this morning, as I believe you are all 
well aware. Some have appeared with a por motive; others with 
the thought of favoring their own group. will qualify that, insofar 
as I believe all of them were sincere in th they are presenting. 

Our organization is composed of the fishermen and the boatmen. 
Now, we have made a survey amongst the sales people of the Greater 
Detroit area as to the sales of outboard engines. In the last 5 years 
there has been approximately 150,000 outboard engines sold in this 
area; 80 percent of that is within the r ange of the 714-horsepower 
motor. Therefore, that brings it down to the fishermen, and they are 
carrying the whole and complete burden of doing things, as they are 
in the great majority, over the other people. 

They have no thought or intention of asking for legislation that 
would restrict the operation of high-powered boats or cruisers or 
water skiers in a way that will deny “them the pleasure of their sport. 
They certainly should be considered in any legislation that would be 
enacted. But the fisherman is the big problem, not only on the Great 
Lakes but also on your inland waterways. 

Now, I feel that I can speak rather authoritatively on that. I have 
fished the Great Lakes from Tonawanda, N. Y., to Duluth, Minn., 
which covers the navigable waters of the Great Lakes. I have also 
fished the inland lakes from the Detroit River to Copper Harbor in 
the Upper Peninsula, which also encompasses a large area. Of course, 
that was all done over a per iod of 45 years. 

We have found that this situation has not come to such a critical 
stage except in the last few years, and it has been by incompetent people 
being on the water with a boat. The power of the boat itself is not 
the factor that should be considered. It is the operator. 

We have come down to the licensing of boats. Our organization 
firmly believes that every operator of a “boat should be licensed. And 
in case of minors, that it should follow the pattern of the Michigan 
Motor Vehicle Registration Act that requires a minor to have an oper- 
ator’s license, and within certain age ranges that he must have to 
operate that motor an adult licensed operator with him at the time. 

We don’t feel that we want to restrict the juvenile pleasures of fish- 
ing in any way at all, but we do feel that the power of the motor, re- 
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gardless of its size, is not a factor that should be considered by leg- 
islation as to safety. Every motor is dangerous unless it is in com- 
petent hands. And with juveniles, it certainly should be, should a 
crisis arise, in competent hands. 

The boat liveryman has a tremendous problem. Our membership 
is as concerned with his well-being as they are with their own, for the 
particular reason that the boat liveryman has to provide facilities 
for the fishermen that will be adequate and sufficient so that he can 
properly enjoy his sport. 

Now, the boat liveryman along the Detroit River, St. Clair, Lake 
Huron, and within the immediate Vv icinity of Detroit and your inland 
lakes, has cooperated wholeheartedly in providing those facilities. 
They have an interest, too. It is good business for them. The in- 
competent is weeded out by his own negligenc e. 

You have this on the St. Clair River of Detroit. This is the con- 
sensus of opinion of the members of our organization, who have made 
quite a careful survey as to what we think. 

There is a speed limit already established by Coast Guard regu- 
lations. The speed limit in the Port Huron area is 5 miles per hour. 
The speed limit in the St. Clair River is 8 miles per hour, and the 
speed limit in the Detroit River area is 8 miles per hour. 

Now, if that provision itself was rigidly enforced, not only against 
the commercial boater, let us say the ore carrier, the big freighter, 
but also against your pleasure boats, your cruisers, that w vould elimi- 
nate 80 percent of the complaints of your fishermen and your boat 
liverymen such as swamping, waves being thrown in damaging their 
property. The boat liveryman has his property usually consisting— 
understand, along the Detroit River and St. Clair River there are no 
beaches with the exception of the beaches at Belle Isle. It is deep 
water. And in order to provide facilities, they have to sheet-pile 
with wood. The swells coming in from boats will raise the water 
level. It will dry out. I believe you are all acquainted with what 
water will do, the repetitious wetting of the wood, rotting out that 
dock until he has a tremendous expense > to repair. 

The last I heard, the expense is $15 a foot for sheet piling. When 
a man has a hundred feet or 150 feet of sheet piling along his river- 
front, he has a tremendous expense involved there in replacement. 
They are concerned about it, even to the point that last fall, I believe 
it was, one of the lake freighters went by, and he was shot at by indi- 
viduals on the St. Clair River, because he could no longer stand the 
tremendous damage that was being done to his property by lake 
freighters. And the same thing holds true on your cruisers. 

Our membership in many instances expressed the thought that they 
were going to carry a casting rod, those particularly along the Great 
Lakes that do the pickerel fishing. And in this vicinity, Jet me tell 
you that the pickerel fishing is the greatest. And it is also a tre- 
mendous sport for these people. And if they are going to be en- 
dangered by cabin cruisers swerving out of their way and going by 
and “laughing at the rollers, they have expressed the thought that 
they are going to take a casting rod with them and put a heavy enough 
sinker that they c can cast out and drive them off that way. 

That is not only my opinion. There are others here who will verify 
that. 
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And let’s say it is being done. They need protection. When you 
give them protection, you are giving them safety. One goes hand 
in hand with the other. One supplements the other, protection and 
safety. 

When you get to that licensing again, as the gentleman from Michi- 
gan said, the automobile-licensing law, there are the requirements 
necessary to obtain a reissuance of the license. 

Now, I have driven an automobile in and around the city of Detroit 
for the last 30 or 40 years and had to periodically get my license re- 
newed. When I do that, they test my eyes primarily, whether I can 
see well enough without my glasses or with my glasses. And when 
they do that, they approve my license, if my visibility is satisfactory 
to meet their requirements. Visibility is as important on water as it 
ison land. Licensing is something that almost everyone that I have 
talked to that operates small boats 1s in perfect agreement with. 

And as for registration of boats, by the opposition to registration 
I can’t see. I can’t see the opposition to licensing. Registration of 
a boat just means putting a number on it and registering it with 
the State, and that it is a safe and sound boat. And that number 
will be carried and will be identifiable by anybody on lakes or rivers. 

Now, licensing is not a right. It is a privilege. It is a privilege 
to be licensed. When you establish a law that you are licensing some- 
thing, you are granting them a privilege if they meet that, to operate. 
And they should be able to qualify as a boat operator. They should 
be able to qualify as a motor operator. 

Don’t forget, gentlemen, going by here now are thousands of auto- 
mobiles. Our survey also shows that every fifth automobile has an 
outboard motor of some horsepower in its trunk. When you have a 
condition such as that, you have to give serious thought and con- 
sideration as to what you are going to do. And to protect those 
people, in our opinion, by licensing and registration, you should make 
every boat that is on the waters registered. 

Now, when you come to your inland lakes, they are faced with iden- 
tical problems as they are on the Detroit River, with fishermen’s boats 
out, high-powered boats coming out on the inland lakes. You can’t 
separate one from the other, because your boating public today is 
mobile. It is not limited to putting your boat in the water at a river 
and anchoring it there and taking it out ever so often. By far the 
greatest percentage of boating today is mobile boating, trailers, boats, 
portable motors, that are carried from one place to the other. 

Now, if you are going to set up rules and regulations on a Federal 
level, and you don’t have a cohesive plan with the States where you are 
going to take these regulations and make them uniform, and it is going 
to apply on the inland lakes, then you are going to defeat the purpose of 
any legislation. 

We have in the State of Michigan approximately 11,000 lakes, inland 
lakes. The largest of them is 18,000 acres in expansion. That is 
down to millponds. When you get a boat out on one of those waters, 
even if it is only a small inland lake, you are also running up against 
exactly the same weather hazard that you have on the lakes. In my 
opinion as an experienced boatman, I would much rather be out with 
a lot of water under me than on an inland lake with shallow water. 

So those laws would have to be on a State level and a Federal level 
acting together to provide adequate legislation for that given State, 
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Now, I know that creates quite a problem, and a serious problem, as 
to how it would be done. But something has to be done. I know that 
the laws in a certain State that has very few lakes would not be appli- 
cable to the State of Michigan or the State of Wisconsin that Sees 
thousands and thousands. But something has to be uniform. You 
can’t give the authority to some little township that has a lake that 
isn’t big enough to float a boat in, to set a group of laws so that they 
can go out and picket a man and fine him and take advantage of the 
revenue-producing ability to do that, and then turn around and have 
that same man go out on the Great Lakes and try to adhere to those 
laws. You will have a complexity of laws that he won’t understand 
and nobody else will. 

So you must have uniform regulations. The inland-lake problem 
should be just as serious a problem to the United States as the others, 
because the people of the State of Michigan are also citizens of the 
United States of America. We feel that that problem of the inland 
lakes should be just as much given thought and consideration as is the 
channel over here on the Detroit River. 

I have contacted liverymen on the inland lakes. They feel about the 
lighting effects on the inland lakes, as I have heard the expression, 
that it isn’t necessary to light the boats on the inland lakes. tt is just 
as necessary to do that as it is on the Great Lakes. 

Boat liverymen have expressed the opinion to me that they would 
be perfectly willing to go along and supply their craft with adequate 
lighting. If they did supply their craft with adequate lighting, 
though, they would insist that private craft be compelled to adhere to 
the same regulations that they are. It doesn’t do any good to light 1 
boat up and have 2 out there that are not lit. Then you come back 
to the matter of lighting on the Great Lakes. The Coast Guard 
requires corrugated glass as a protective lens with a divider in the 
middle that will provide a‘port and starboard light. You can go into 
practically any sporting goods store in this area and buy a light that 
is separated by a divider, which has a port and starboard light, and 
which has a plastic protective lens. According to the Coast Guard 
they are not legal. They are not permitted. But a tremendous 
amount of your boats, because they cost $1.98 and use a flashlight 
battery, are using them. 

Your inland lakes boat liveryman also have the same problem of 
protection of their boat livery equipment from the same thing, from 
swells and waves that are created by your fast boats on the lakes. They 
feel that that should be restricted to certain areas during certain times 
on the lakes. I can’t, from the information that is given me by our 
membership, and from my own observation, see where the problem dif- 
ferentiates in any great degree, whether it is on the inland lakes or 
whether it is on the Great Lakes, as to the objections of a majority of 
the boaters, such as your hot-rodders, your water skiers, and your 
overpowered craft. Now, when we get to the overpowered craft, 
your boat manufacturers, your motor manufacturers, have certainly 
not provided any policing of their own agencies. They have done noth- 
ing toward that. If they have been able to sell a motor, they have 
sold it. 

The CHatrman. Let me ask you a question, sir. Which would 
provide a greater degree of safety to those who use small boats? A 
permit to operate or a number on the boat ? 
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Mr. Binieare. As an experienced boatman, when you talk about 
numbers I would have to ask what they weigh and what the displace- 
ment of the boat would be. 

The CuairMan. Just to paint a number on the boat. 

Mr. Binicare. I wouldn’t say any boat up to and including 14 feet 
should have at any time over 4 persons in it. 

The Cuarrman. I am talking about the numbering of the boat, not 
the occupancy. 

Mr. Binieare. Almost all I have seen—the boat livery boats are 
numbered. But I also believe that all boats, no matter what boat it is, 
put on the waterways or the Great Lakes, should have them—one that 
is legible and clearly visible for such a distance that it can be reported, 
and if necessary, proper action be taken. You have that about the 
enforcement of the present laws. 

Now in your boat liveries—of course, they are the experienced people 
in mass handling of boating facilities. They claim that the report that 
they have given to them, a continuous report of excessive violations of 
laws, is such that if not enforced with proper supervision the usual 
complainant feels that the expense involved for the prosecution of the 
Jaw is too great to warrant going ahead to prosecute. 

Now, it doesn’t do any good to have a report, a citizen’s report, and 
have him lose 2 or 3 days in a court of law to testify to a violation, a 
minor violation particularly. Because don’t forget that your minor 
violations—a single violation multiplied creates a major violation. 
But this individual citizen, unless the facilities are available, the legal 
facilities, right at the present, to make his complaint—he is not going to 
take 2 or 3 dollars or 2 or 3 days of expense in order to prosecute some- 
body for the violation of reckless driving on the waterways and go 
through the formalities. 

I think I have covered it as well as I can in such a limited time. I 
have a statement under preparation which I will submit to your com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Dincetu. You may certainly do that. 


PREPARED STATEMENT TO SUPPLEMENT TESTIMONY GIVEN TO THE BONNER 
COMMITTEE AT THE HEARING HELD AT DETROIT, MICH., ON AUGUST 8, 1956 


Our association has at this time several requests for legislative alleviation; 
they are as follows: 

1. Licensing of the operators of all mechanically powered watercraft. 

2 Inspection, registration, and numbering of all watercraft, regardless of 
size. 

3. Expansion of Coast Guard manpower and facilities to adequately enforce 
the existing and/or future water safety laws. 

4. Establishment of a permanent fact-finding board to investigate, recom- 
mend, and initiate proper safeguards, licensing requirements and any/or all 
such matters that will affect the safety and security of all boatmen. 

In the No. 1 request, we feel that licensing is not a right but a privilege and 
as such would be respected and protected against revocation, thereby estab- 
lishing respect for the rights of others and a sense of responsibility for the 
acts of the licensee. 

In the No. 2 request, we feel that inspection, registration, and numbering 
will create a situation that will assure all parties concerned as to the sea- 
worthiness of all craft. The inspection must, of course, include the permissible 
power applied to a given hull. 

In the No. 3 request, we feel that the Coast Guard has the proper experience, 
knowledge, and know-how to adequately and efficiencly perform the policing 
necessary to provide safety for all but that in order to perform and discharge 
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their present duties they are unable to divert auy of the existing manpower 
or facilities to encompass additional responsibilities. 

In the No. 4 request, we are all well aware of the fact that the intolerable 
conditions now existing cannot be resolved overnight, therefore the creation 
of a board of determined and dedicated people can and will resolve the tre- 
mendous problems that are now confronting all of us. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Harry G. Broieare, Lxecutive Director. 

Mr. Brvreare. I will state thisnow. The Federal and State gasoline 
taxes should be used for the sole purpose of creating better Sohing 
and boating facilities. Now, when you take that same 80 percent o 
150,000 in the Detroit area and figure the tremendous amount of taxes 
that you are taking in from the small-boat operator, and not putting 
one penny back into it, you should make some provision in your 
present law to return that to the waterways so that they may be avail- 
able to them for improvement of their boating facilities. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 

Mr. Drncetxi. Thank you very much, Mr. Bidigare, for a very splen- 
did presentation today. : 

Is there anybody else here present who wishes to be heard today? 

Mr. Bripieare. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask you a question: 
How long would we have to write in written reports to your com- 
mittee ? 

The CHatmman. Up until certainly the 15th of November. The 
record will stand open. 

Mr. Bipicare. Gentlemen, may I say this: I hate to say it, but I 
will have to. In regard to educational programs, all through the 
winter in the Detroit newspapers they have stressed the importance 
of boat safety, and the Coast Guard also has made statements that 
anybody that could avail themselves of the opportunity, they would 
be more than glad to inspect their equipment, their boats, and give 
them a certificate of safety. And that hasn’t been taken advantage of 
by the boat people themselves. 

Mr. Drncety. If there is no further testimony available, that will 
be all. 

The Cuatrman. Gentlemen, I want to thank you for your attend- 
ance at this meeting and the testimony you have given, on behalf of 
the committee. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxt. And, Mr. Chairman, you ought to let the people 
know that the reason the members of the subcommittee did not ask 
more questions was that we wanted to be fair to Mr. Dingell and Mr. 
Cederberg, of Michigan, and hear all the witnesses and we wanted to 
get out of here and go to Chicago for the next 2 days. If these 
hearings were in Washington, it would take 3 days. Because every 
member of the subcommittee would want to ask questions for his own 
information. 

Mr. Drncetx. Thank you, gentlemen. The committee will, then, 
stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 4:15 p. m., the hearing was adjourned.) 
(The following letter was furnished for insertion by Mr. Dingell.) 
Union LAKE RECREATION ASSOCIATION, 
Pontiac, Mich., August 17, 1956. 


Representative JOHN D. DINGELL, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Honorable Sir: The speedboat menace on Michigan lakes and rivers has become 
a major problem. These maniacs have no regard for personal or property rights 
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of others as they pursue their insane desire of speed and reckless operation of 
these small overpowerd boats. Accidents are frequent; in fact, on Union Lake 
in Oakland County 5 boats have been completely destroyed in the past 30 days. 
Fishermen and swimmers are exposed to serious injury or death by these in- 
experienced operators who are under 15 years of age. 

Laws must be passed now; a Michigan law permitting townships to regulate 
motorboats as local problems demand. 

Proper identification, age restrictions, reduction of horsepower on boats under 
15 feet. Mose important, more and better enforcement. 

You are to be highly commended for your actions and our association en- 
courages and supports your efforts. 

We need relief now. 


R. M. Greee, Chairman. 
The following was furnished for insertion. 
( = 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF N. R. KERNS, COMMODORE, ON BEHALF OF THE BELLE 
IsLE OUTBOARD CLUB OF DETROIT, CONCERNING ADDITIONAL LEGISLATION To 
REGULATE BOATING IN THE UNITED STATES 


Dear chairman and members of the committee, as a matter of introduction, 
I am N. R. Kerns writing you on behalf of the Belle Isle Outboard Club in my 
capacity as commodore of this club. 

The membership of my club has authorized me to present this statement 
and its recommendations herein contained. 

May I at this time extend my thanks to the chairman, the committee, and 
their staff for undertaking such a study of possible requirements for Federal 
legislation to control, in the interests of safety, all forms of pleasure boating 
on the waterways of our country. 

We believe this to be a most appropriate time for such a study, and feel that 
before pressure on the subject is evidenced much of the preliminary work can 
be accomplished, and controversial issues settled. 

Our organization is made up of 112 members, 98 of which are racing members. 
Our racing group participates in stock outboard regattas sanctioned by the 
American Power Boat Association. 

Generally speaking, our racing members are, for the most part, young men 
with the greatest percentage in the age group from 16 years to 30 years. All, 
of course, are experienced in the art of boat handling, as they race stock units 
with no modifications whatsoever. The skill of the driver is the greatest 
advantage together with his ability to set up his equipment to give himself 
maximum speed under the water conditions in which he may be racing. 

From my review of past testimony before your committee, I have noted that 
in general limitations of State and Federal laws have been adequately covered 
and I can only repeat what has already been said, namely that a nonrestrictive 
Federal statute be enacted, which will set a pattern for uniform State statutes 
to follow. 

Our members attend regattas which are held on Federal waters as well as 
waters coming under the jurisdiction of given States. Regardless of location, 
all drivers are bound by regulations of the American Power Boat Association. 
It is my desire to point out that these rules go beyond the race course, and 
cover moral behavior as well as respect of other contestants and the boating 
public in general. To cite an example, the consumption of any alcoholic beverage 
before a race by a contestant, brings about a 1-year suspension from his favorite 
sport, boat racing. 

We believe the approach to the problem varies little from the growing pains 
that were suffered by our country in the transition from dobbin to the gas buggy. 
We now have regulated speeds for passenger cars and other vehicles and feel 
the same could be accomplished for boats afloat. 

The national membership in APBA of stock outboarders now exceeds 6,000 
members and we naturally are concerned with any legislation that would re- 
strict our sport. We definitely favor control, but question the practicability 
of placing direct control at a Federal level. 

We further feel that we contribute the highest type of pilots of pleasure 
craft after their racing years are post. This is brought about by their early 
training and respect for the rights of others. 

Clubs such as ours the country over, continuously conduct a safety program, 
and as previously stated, are governed by the rules established by the APBA. 
For your convenience we are enclosing the 1956 yearbook of APBA and I am 
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sure it will prove helpful on any questions of racing boats whether it be our 
stock outboards or the largest unlimited class. 

We feel that we, as a racing group, fall in a limited class, considering pleasure 
boating in its broadest form, and in all probability will be so classified. 

By copy of this letter, I am advising our Mr. George J. Trimper, president of 
APBA, of your committee and I am sure that if your schedule includes Buffalo, 
N. Y., Mr. Trimper will be most pleased to appear before your group. 

We thank you for this opportunity to bring a popular sport of the youth of our 
country to your attention, and assure you we shall follow your hearings, attend- 
ing them when possible, and prepare ourselves to assist your committee in any 
way possible. 


BerwYN, ILx., August 18, 1936. 
Representative Hersert C. BONNER, 
Chairman, Merchant Marine and Pisheries Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: I noticed in the July 30 issue of the Chicago Daily News that your 
committee planned hearings in Chicago to study the need: for new regulations 
on pleasure boating. I then wrote to Mr. John M. Drewry, chief counsel of 
your committee, informing him that I desired to appear at the hearing in Chicago. 
Mr. Drewry telephoned me and advised that he expected to take 2 full days in 
Chicago, so I informed him I would appear on the afternoon of August 10. 
When I arrived at that time the committee had completed its work and left. 
Therefore, I present below the context of the thoughts I planned to present, and 
request that this letter be included in and made a part of the record. 

I have fished on Wisconsin lakes, particularly those in the vicinity of Madison, 
since 1929, and owned a home on Lake Kegonsa in this same area since 1949. 
During this period I have seen powerboating grow from the fisherman’s kicker 
to the high-speed craft now so numerously afloat. This vast increase in the 
number of high-powered boats has come about just recently. In 1949, there 
was only one such craft on Lake Kegonsa, a body of water approximately 3 
miles wide by 5 miles long. Although there is no accurate count available the 
number is estimated at 100. 

With this growth there has been no progress made toward regulation. There 
are no local or county regulations and no revision madé in the vague State 
statutes with which no effort is made to enforce. 

People being as they are, unless they are susceptible to punishment for certain 
acts they will not acknowledge or accept the responsibility of the safety or well- 
being of themselves or other people. Operating powerboats is no exception. The 
result is gross negligence in regard to life and limb. 

Some of the more common violations practiced on Lake Kegonsa are passing 
too close to fishing boats (up to within 10 feet), buzzing piers close enough to 
splash water upon people standing on the pier, pulling skiers among swimmers, 
and general reckless operation. For example, people cannot swim off of my 
pier i any Sundays due to the operation of boats in this fashion. Educational 
attempts have been tried but to no avail. 

Therefore, in my juugmwent, the ouly recourse is to impose proper regulations 
upon the operation of all boats mechanically powered, and accordingly, I as an 
individual citizen am respectfully requesting that such Federal regulations be 
enacted. These regulations should apply to as many bodies of water and streams 
as possible. Also, they should serve as a model for the individual States to fol- 
low, with the Federal Government promoting their adoption so as to have a 
uniform code which is lacking in our highway regulations. 

J recommend that these regulations consist of four parts, as follows: 

1. Require every powered boat regardless of size or amount of power to be 
registered and carry the registry number on the bow. 

2. Require every powerboat operator to have a license revocable for cause. 

3. A set of regulations for the operation of powerboats with the emphasis on 
safety. 

4. Means of enforcing the above. 

The above I am certain is necessary if we are to continue enjoying future recre- 
ation connected with the water. Accordingly, I request that Federal regulation 
of the operation of powered boats including those used for pleasure be enacted 
as soon as possible in the interest of safety. 

May I express my appreciation of your considering my remarks. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALFRED B. Two. 
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MARINE TRADES ASSOCIATION OF OHIO, INC., 
Mr. JoHN M. DREwry, Cleveland, Ohio, August 8, 1956. 
Chief Counsel, Room 859, Federal Building, 
House of Representatives, Detroit, Mich. 


Dear Sir: The Marine Trades Association of Ohio is vitally concerned with 
the lack of boating facilities in the Ohio and western Pennsylvania areas. 

The facilities in this area are underdeveloped and as a consequence, they are 
overloaded with people participating in this vastly expanded sport. The safety 
of the boating public is badly overlooked because of the use of the overloaded 
and antiquated facilities. 

The Marine Trades Association of Ohio recommends that the Federal Govern- 
ment assist local governments in financing the development of additional launch- 
ing ramps, docks, and other facilities required of the boating sport, this to be 
done in a manner similar to the highway development program; namely, on a 
participation basis. It is further recommended that the Coast Guard regula- 
tions be revamped and strict enforcement of the new regulation be effected. 

Please incorporate this statement in the Detroit hearing of your committee. 
We would be pleased to be contacted regarding this matter at any time the 
Marine Trade Association can be of service to you. 

Very truly yours, 
L. A. Duvat, President. 


STATE oF OHIO, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Columbus, August 14, 1956. 
Hon. Hersert C, BONNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN BONNER: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter dated 
August 1, relative to hearings by the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
of the House of Representatives studying the need for additional Federal regu- 
lations in the interest of safety applying to pleasure boating on the navigable 
waters of the United States. 

With respect to the attitude of the State of Ohio, I submit to you the following: 

(1) The State of Ohio and its officials responsible for the safety and operation 
of pleasure boating have long been cognizant of the need of certain regulatory 
measures by the United States Coast Guard, to regulate, in the interest of safety, 
the tremendously increasing number of pleasure boat owners—both outboard and 
inboard, who use our navigable waters with limited or no knowledge of the 
properties of such operation. 

(2) As you state in your letter, many of these persons buy a boat and detach- 
able motor, or high-powered inboard and immediately begin its use without any 
knowledge of channel markings, safety considerations, and in many cases, with no 
concern for the safety of others. 

(3) The department of natural resources has petitioned the United States 
Coast Guard, Cleveland district, to include registration and numbering on all 
boats that are power propelled in order that these boats and their owners could 
at least be identified and registration denied for flagrant offenses relating to 
marine operation. 

At the present time, outboard boats under 16 feet in length, are not required 
to be registered or numbered when used on Federal navigable waters, although 
the horsepower of outboard motors and the speed and range of these boats have 
increased to the point where, in many cases, they are more powerful than in- 
boards and travel at greater speeds. 

(4) Recognizing the gravity of this situation—particularly as it affects the 
use of our beaches and shoreline by the general public, the General Assembly of 
Ohio, last year, passed with severe penalty for violation, section 4581.01 of the 
revised, code, prohibiting the use of any power propelled boat, within a shore area 
designated by suitable buoys. 

(5) Recognizing the phenomenal increased use of pleasure craft—particu- 
larly on Lake Erie and the Ohio River, the general assembly established a small 
boat waterways safety commission to study the problem and provide and operate 
harbors of refuge for small craft. 

It is our suggestion that your committee seriously study the possibilities of 
Federal regulations which would accomplish the following: 

(I). That the Coast Guard be required to register and number all power- 
propelled watercraft. 

(II) That the Coast Guard establish safe passenger carrying capacities rela- 
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tive to rough water use in relation to hull, size, and design, for all power-driven 
watercraft. 

(II1) That the regulations include adequate safety devices for all power- 
propelled watercraft to specifically include life preserver requirements and the 
maintaining of adequate fire-prevention devices. 

(IV) That all owners or operators of pleasure craft in Federal navigable 
waters be required to have in their possession a copy of the Pilot’s Rules, as 
prepared by the United States Coast Guard, for the navigable waters in which 
they are operating; and, to be familiar with those rules applying to safety of 
operation. 

"ae to the very limited time since the receipt of your letter and the dates of 
the proposed hearings at Detroit and Chicago, Ohio will not be represented at 
these hearings but we would appreciate receiving notices of future hearings when 
final considerations of proposed legislation are to be on the agenda. 

I sincerely hope that the suggestions contained in this letter will prove of 
benefit to your committee. 


Sincerely yours, FRANK J. LAUSCHE. 


STATEMENT PREPARED FOR HEARING ON SMALL Boat SAFETY 


My name is L. D. Browning, of the Browning Management Co., Detroit, Mich., 
operators of bulk-ore carriers and passenger excursion vessels on the Detroit 
River and Great Lakes. 

The safe operation of small boats is of great concern to us as it is becoming 
an increasingly serious problem in areas such as the Detroit River to operators 
of larger type vessels and this problem will continue to grow in seriousness as 
the number of small boats being operated increases. 

The increasing number of accidents involving small boats would seem to war- 
rant the type of hearing which is being held today. 

We as operators of the only passenger excursion vessels running on the 
Detroit River have found that the hundreds of small boats seem to be handled 
under rules set by the individual operators with little or no regard to the basic 
fundamentals of safe operation of small boats. It seems obvious to us that these 
small craft are operated in this manner due to the lack of regulations for this type 
craft and lack of enforcement. 

For example, every year we have small boats trying to “buzz” our passenger 
vessels with the natural result that some have lost control and have been upset. 
We have on a number of occasions had to stop our vessels with 2,500 passengers 
aboard and put a lifeboat over to pick up these people. While we have never 
been a party to loss of life in any of these incidents, it has only been because of 
prompt action by our crews. Another hazardous practice is when an outboard 
will cross close to the bow of a freighter not realizing that if the outboard motor 
should have a failure, it would be physically impossible for the freighter to avoid 
hitting the boat regardless of what action the freighter should take. 

it is our recommendation that definite and strict regulations be set up for 
operators of small boats in all navigable waters such as the Detroit River and 
all ship channels. These regulations should cover basic rules of seamanship, 
rules of the road, such as who would have the right of way under all conditions, 
as well as the handling of the boat itself. It would also be our recommendation 
that all small boats should be licensed as to how many persons can be carried 
abroad including requirements that all small craft be equipped with lifebelts and 
fire extinguishers. 

These regulations should be administered by the United States Coast Guard 
with overall jurisdiction. We also believe that the Coast Guard should be pro- 
vided with the necessary equipment and manpower to allow adequate patrolling 
of these waters to enforce the regulations suggested. 

We cannot furnish an opinion on regulation of small boats in small lakes and 
resort areas as we are not familiar with that situation. However, that problem 
would appear to us to come under the regulation and administration of local 
law-enforcement agencies. 

We cannot stress too strongly our opinion that all operators of small boats 
should be educated and regulated in the safe operation of their craft and we 
again emphasize that due to the problems of conflicting jurisdiction in areas 
such as the Detroit River that complete jurisdiction should be placed in the 
hands of the United States Coast Guard. 

As the number of small boats are increasing so rapidly it is imperative that 
some move be made immediately to institute and enforce workable regulations. 
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THURSDAY, AUGUST 9, 1956 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON MercHant MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Chicago, Lil. 


The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:35 a. m., on Thursday, 
the 9th of August 1956, in the United States District Courthouse, 
Chicago, IIl., Hon. Herbert C. Bonner , presiding. 

Present: Representatives Byrne, Kluczynski, Bonner, Sheehan, Van 
Pelt, Ray, and Delegate Bartlett. 

Aliso present, Mr. Zincke, counsel. 

The Cuairman. The committee will come to order. 

The purpose of these hearings is to determine whether or not there 
should be an implementation of the Small-Boat Act, or whether any 
legislation is necessary for the protection of those who enjoy the 
pastime of pleasure boating. 

The committee has no legislation before it, but, at the request of the 
manufacturers of small boats and small-boat engines, has arranged to 
hold a series of hearings on the Atlantic, Pacific, gulf coast, and the 
Great Lakes, to ascertain whether or not it might be advisable to have 
Federal legislation, or to encourage the States to pass some type of 
legislation i in this field. 

The committee appreciates the attendance of the witnesses who are 
here. We want you to speak freely on the matter, and it is your views 
we seek as to whether or not there should be any change; whether 
there should be legislation by the States or the Federal Gover nment, 
or whether we should let the matter drift along. 

In certain areas, it is apparent that someone has to do something. 
The small-boat industry is growing by leaps and bounds. We are ad- 
vised that there are 25 million citizens who participate in this outdoor 

pleasure, and the tragedies and accidents have increased, and for the 
benefit of those who are taking out small boats, our citizens, it is felt 
that some additional protection should be accorded them. 

Now, on account of my high esteem and personal feeling for the 
distinguished Member of Congr ess and member of this committee 
from the city of Chicago, Mr. Kluezynski, I am going to ask him to 
preside over this meeting and conduct it, because he has been a faithful, 
diligent worker, not only in committee affairs, but in the Congress of 
the U nited States, and = to that, and my rec ognition of his servic e, 
I want him to conduct this hearing. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am very happy that the committee decided upon Chicago as the 
logical point in the Great Lakes area. To continue our public hear- 
ings in connection with the nationwide study, we have undertaken to 
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determine if any additional Federal legislation is necessary or de- 
sirable to regulate pleasure boating. 

We have a very full schedule of persons who wish to be heard in the 
next 2 days and we must conclude by tomorrow night. 1 must, there- 
fore, request each witness to be as brief as possible, and where possible, 
submit statements for the record and later study. 

Will each witness, as he comes forward, give his name to the reporter, 
and identify for the record what organization he is speaking for. 

Now, the first witness this morning will be Mr. Guy W. Hughes, 
representative of the Outboard Boating Club of America—or Out- 
board Association. Mr. Hughes. 

Mr. Hucues. Would it be possible to have one of my associates sit 
with me in case of a technical question ? 

Mr. Kiuczynsx1. Yes; he may sit there and give his name to the re- 
porter and to the committee. 

Mr. Brersacu. My name is Hugo Biersach, assistant to Mr. Hughes. 


STATEMENT OF GUY W. HUGHES, DIRECTOR OF THE OUTBOARD 
BOATING CLUB OF AMERICA 


Mr. Huecurs. The Honorable Herbert C. Bonner, chairman, Mr. 
Kluezynski, acting chairman, and members of the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee of the United States House of Representa- 
tives, as I have already stated, my name is Guy W. Hughes. I am the 
executive director of the Outboard Boating Club of America, better 
known as OBC. 

The brief that I am filing with you has been authorized by my board 
of directors. I have given you a rather complete brief, and, of course, 
intend only to supplement it only with the statements which I would 
like to make verbally. 

The Carman. Fa me ask you, how many members are there on 
your board of directors, and where are they from and what is the mem- 
bership of your organization, and what area does it cover ? 

Mr. Hucues. I believe that I will cover that. 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir. 

Mr. Hueues. During its 28-year history, OBC has evolved into a 
unique organization. OBC is the national association of boating en- 
thusiasts and outboard manufacturers. Its members include individ- 
ual boaters; affiliated boating clubs, sportsmen’s organizations and wa- 
ter skiing clubs; dealers in boating equipment and supplies; manu- 
facturers of boating equipment and supplies; and manufacturers of 
outboard boats, motors, and trailers. 

From the standpoint of organization, OBC is essentially a trade 
association. As such, it encompasses within its cooperative frame- 
work these groups: Outboard Motor Manufacturers Association, Out- 
board Boat Manufacturers Association, Boat Trailer Manufacturers 
Association, and dealers representing members of these associations. 
A large part of the funds for the operation of OBC comes from these 
associations whose members account for a substantial majority of na- 
tional production of motors, boats, and boat trailers. 

From the standpoint of activities, OBC is essentially a consumer 
service organization. Virtually all of its efforts, and all of its funds, are 
directed toward serving the hoatalig ublic.’ These efforts include 


such activities as boating safety education, fishery research, improve- 
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ment of waterfront facilities, conservation, and expansion of waterway 
resources. 

OBC is grateful for this opportunity to present our brief. For the 
most part, our recommendations are primarily concerned with recrea- 
tional boats 16 feet and under. 

OBC stands ready to help the committee inevery way possible. Your 
interest in keeping boating a safe and enjoyable family sport is our 
interest. 

Now, as we see it, what is the purpose of the inquiry? Boating is 
one of the safest of all sports. We make this statement because we 
are concerned about the growing tendency to view with alarm the 
fabulous growth of the family sport of boating. With more people 
on the water, there is a general assumption that there must be more 
accidents. 

This is not the case. Fatalities among occupants of small boats 
decreased from 1,243 in 1949 to 1,135 in 1954, the latest figures avail- 
able from the Office of Vital Statistics. 

At this same time, the number of outboard motors in use rose from 
2,643,000 to 3,740,000. Naturally, the boating fatalities just enumer- 
ated included all types of small boats, but the death rate per 1,000 
motors in use fell from 0.47 to 0.30 between 1949 and 1954. 

According to the Office of Vital Statistics, 5,049 drowning fatalities 
occurred in 1954 in addition to the 1,135 resulting from boating 
accidents. 

Combined, this 6,200 figure has alarmed many people. Yet, this 
figure includes swimmers and people who jumped off bridges or fell 
asleep in the bathtub. 

Boating accidents alone accounted for a death rate of only seven- 
tenths of 1 fatality per 100,000 population in 1954, which contrasts 
sharply with the 23.3 figure for motor-vehicle accidents reported by 
the National Safety Council in its accident facts for the same year. 

We can draw two conclusions from these figures : 

One, the number of boating fatalities has declined over the past 
years and the ratio of boating fatalities to the number of boats in use 
is falling sharply. 

Two, considering that some 25 million people are currently enjoy- 
ing the family sport of boating each year, 1,135 drownings are not 
really so much of a catastrophe. 

In short, the situation has never been particularly bad and is 
getting better all the time. Still, no effort is too great when even a 
single life may be in jeopardy. 

This we take as the legitimate and welcome purpose of this inquiry 
and study. We suggest that to speak of the objective of this study 
as being motorboat regulation, whether this means control of the 
boat or of the operator, or both, is an error in emphasis. 

We believe that what is really meant is a study of the steps to be 
taken to make boating safer. This may mean making our citizens 
more safety conscious through an enlarged program of education 
and by requiring additional safety equipment. This may mean enact- 
ting new laws and/or placing greater emphasis on the enforcement 
of our laws. This may mean furthering technical development for 
which our industry is so well-known. It may also well mean pro- 
viding additional safety installations such as harbors-of-refuge, 
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launching, docking, and waterfront facilities of all kinds; lifesaving 
stations; and beacons, buoys, and comparable improvements. 

We, therefore, applaud with utmost vigor the tenor in which the 
committee is making this study. It is being conducted in an atmos- 
phere of serious reflection. 

The Outboard Boating Club of America is not opposed to any 
regulations simply because it is a regulation. As will hereafter 
appear, we concur most wholeheartedly in several proposals which 
will necessarily mean additional control of boating. 

What is the relationship of OBC to the objective? OBC identifies 
itself and is identified with the basic objective: Keeping boating as 
one of the safest and most enjoyable family sports in America. 

We are confident that the record speaks for itself. OBC has been 
dedicated toward lending every available resource ot boating with 
safety. I shall refer to some of our activities in this discussion. As to 
the future—a vastly expanded program of activity has already been 
put in motion. 

We doubt that any other group has spent a fraction of the man- 
hours devoted by OBC to the study of safety, education, uniform laws, 
and the like. We are proud of the many State legislatures which 
have adopted in part or in whole our recommendations and of the 
number of private and public groups which have approved our find- 
ings. 

But the highest accolade is the concurrence of the United States 
Coast Guard with our views. Among many possible references at this 
point, may we note only “A Study of Problems Relating to Motorboat 
Safety” by Capt. D. T. Adams, USCG, dated March 1, 1956, and the 
remarks that Admiral Richmond made before this committee on 
July 2, 1956. 

We sincerely appreciate the confidence expressed in us to date. We 
shall strive to continue to merit this honor and respect. 

Boating is a way of life. This committee has undoubtedly been 
reminded time and time again of the almost fantastic growth of the 
recreational boating industry in the past decade. Boating has become 
a way of life. 

The point many people appear to make when referring to this 
phenomenon is that an increased number of boat and boatmen must 
per se mean trouble of some kind. 

It is fairly obvious that there is some congestion on certain days in 
some areas, particularly adjacent to major metropolitan centers. 

It is perhaps not quite so obvious that the areas of congestion are 2s 
limited as they are infrequent. Some local special remedies may be 
necessary in these rare situations. 

It is fairly obvious that as more and more people take to the water, 
there will be a few who would be irresponsible. 

It is perhaps not quite so obvious that, most often, we find that no 
new laws are needed here—just fearless enforcement with proper fol- 
low through. 

It is fairly obvious that expansion of boating will mean a conflict of 
interest on some lakes where different activities may compete for the 
same water area. 

It is perhaps not so obvious that this is a problem of human rela- 
tions rather than of legislation. For example, occasional complaints 
are made by sports fishing groups or individuals seeking to maintain 
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that boating has a deleterious effect on fishing. OBC’s position that 
outboards do not harm the fishing has been supported consistently by 
the Sport Fishing Institute, the nationally recognized spokesman or- 
ganization for sport fishermen. 

If the fisherman, boat operator, swimmer, and water skier are at- 
tracted to the same water area, they will have to learn to enjoy their 
respective sports without cramping the other fellow’s style. 

Instead of frowning over the surge in boating enthusiasm, perhaps 
we should spend a little time counting the benefits. We are prone to 
ignore the many values conferred upon economy. 

It is difficult to conceive that an industry, already quite substantial, 
could expand several times over in less than a decade. 

Countless communities have experienced literally a rebirth as a 
direct consequence of the growth of the recreational boating industry. 
Former waste areas have been converted into vacation lands. We now 
have busy waterways where before there was only physical and eco- 
nomic stagnation. 

We are urged on all sides today to do things with the family. The 
reasons for this are many, but not least among them is the proven re- 
duction of juvenile delinquency which family activity produces. 

Let us not forget that we sorely need additional recreational area 
to satisfy the ever-increasing national hunger for relaxation. 

Boating is far and away the Nation’s top family sport. It encour- 
ages stable family relationships, teaches our youngsters responsibility 
and commonsense, and keeps them away from potential trouble. 

With this as background, I shall now set forth the recommendations 
of OBC on boating w vith safety. They cover six areas: 

No. 1 is equipment ; No. 2 is enforcement; No. 3 is education; No. 4 
is expansion of facilities; No. 5 is engineering ate technical advance- 
ments; and No. 6 is the Federal-State-local relationship. 

Now, what about this boating with safety in regard to equipment? 
As the result of our research and experience in safe boating, we respect- 
fully make the following recommendations on equipment, vessel in- 
spection, and boat registration. 

OBC recommends: 

(a) Adequate safety equipment. The Federal Government, acting 
through the Coast Guard, has traditionally been relied upon to furnish 
the guideposts of safety in this field. We believe this should continue. 

We continue to recommend most wholeheartedly the provisions of 
the OBC recommended uniform boat regulation act. It should be 
noted that RUBRA, as this document is conveniently termed, emphati- 
cally endorses the requirement of the Federal statute, and suggests 
their adoption on non-Federal waters as well. 

We further concur in the suggestions of the Coast Guard for greater 
uniformity of lights and also of the pilot rules. Special mention 
should be made of the i importance in our view of the enforcement of 
the requirement of an approved life preserver for every passenger in 
any kind of boat operated anywhere. 

OBC recommends: 

(5) Inspection of passenger vessels for hire. Generally speaking, 
these vessels are larger than those being considered herein. However, 
we are definitely in “favor of empowering the Coast Guard to make as 
rigid an inspection as reason could ask. 

OBC recommends : 
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(ce) Inspection of rental boats for hire. OBC has been working 
most diligently for several years toward the adoption of legislation 
requiring all rental livery boats to be carefully inspected for sea- 
worthiness and passenger capacity. 

Detailed recommendations are contained in the OBC-recommended 
Uniform Boat Regulation Act, and these are all reaffirmed herein. 

The only additional comment on this vital topic is that it seems to 
be primarily a State rather than a Federal matter. There are hun- 
dreds of thousands of these boats throughout the country. The in- 
spection process must be reduced to a workable unit. 

OBC does not recommend : 

(d) Inspection of vessels operated solely for pleasure. We concur 
in the observations of Admiral Richmond that inspection of pleasure 
craft—which number in the millions—is an administrative impossi- 
bility and, more important, leaves unsolved most of the problems 
facing ustoday. If any remedy is needed here, we would again agree 
with Admiral Richmond that the answer is education. 

OBC does not recommend at this time: 

(e) Registration of vessels. We must concur in the candid self- 
criticism leveled by the Coast Guard at its present system of number- 
ing vessels. ‘The present system neatly illustrates how an idea of this 
kind, which looks rather well on paper, has serious practical kinks. 

The idea of a universal registration system to provide ready identifi- 
cation may have a superficial appeal. The danger seems to be that 
many peswone see a registration system as a panacea for countless ills 
have absolutely no connection. There is also an unfortunate tendency 
to ignore some of the inherent problems involved in such a system. 

A number on a boat will permit an onlooker to identify a vessel if, 
but only if: (1) The boat is close enough, and at the right angle; 
(2) there is sufficient light to see; (3) there is sufficient time to observe 
the boat; (4) there are means at hand to record the number; and (5) 
the records which must subsequently be consulted are accurate, up to 
date, and reasonably acceptable. 

The desirability of such a system even where all of the above condi- 
tions are present must be carefully weighed against the following: 
(1) a ponderous and costly administrative and recordkeeping instal- 
lation becomes necessary; (2) if the program is to be self-supporting, 
a fee becomes necessary—if the fee is equitable, it inevitably will 
prove not to be adequate to cover the total cost; (3) experience has 
shown there is no practical method of enforcing such a requirement, 
even if the Coast Guard had considerable time on its hands—which 
it doesn’t; (4) the system has virtually no value when it is most 
needed—at dusk and in darkness, when one is taken by surprise, when 
there is no opportunity to observe properly, etc. 

The Coast Guard is apparently unable to cope with the records of 
the present fleet affected by the Numbering Act. How can we expect 
greater efficiency as a consequence of increasing the load several times 
over? What benefits will accrue to the public or to the pleasure-boat 
owners, the majority of whom confine their activities to small water 
areas / 

We are mindful of the propose administrative improvements. 
These will help, and OBC applauds every effort to improve the pres- 
ent Numbering Act. 
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The suggestion to have award of number expire periodically will 
help in part, but there will still be no practical way to enforce the 
law. The enforcement official in the field has no way of telling 
whether the number which he sees on the boat is assigned to the 
proper owner in the files in Washington. Nor, unless the number 
also carries a visible expiration date, can he tell whether the number 
is current. 

The fact that we are now entering an era of boat mobility only 
serves to complicate matters and to highlight this difficulty. 

OBC does not unalterably oppose an extension of the numbering 
system. But after considerable research and a careful weighing of 
the many factors, we must conclude that there are insufficient bene- 
fits in relation to the burdens and the inherent and practical difficul- 
ties involved. 

If the day ever arrives when a registration system seems imperative, 
it may be more effective to leave it to the States. 

How about this effective enforcement? Well, effective enforcement 
can insure boating with safety. In making the following recommen- 
dations, one thing is certain—it is impossible to legislate brains or 
commonsense. 

OBC recommends uniform laws and regulations. We shall have 
something more to say on this subject later, but at the moment, it 
should be noted that it shouldn’t be necessary for one to have his 
attorney along while seeking to participate in recreation to be certain 
that he is not stepping on the wrong side of the law. We should do 
everything possible to encourage uniform Federal and State rules and 
regulations. 

OBC recommends adequate enforcement. Whenever we experi- 
ence any type of difficulty in administering a regulatory statute carry- 
ing penalties for violations thereof, we tend too often to blame the 
statute itself rather than the method of enforcement. In most in- 
stances, adequate enforcement of existing laws will solve many 
problems. 

OBC recommends appropriate penalties. The OBC policy with 
respect to the treatment of those who violate the laws is, as we under- 
stand it, in harmony with the Coast Guard. 

We understand the Coast Guard has had some difficulties in secur- 
ing an interpretation of section 13 of the Motorboat Act of 1940, 
negligent operation, to permit conviction for many obnoxious of- 
fenses. We would recommend a thorough review of court decisions 
on this subject. Perhaps the existing statutory definition requires 
expansion through the inclusion of specific forms of behavior which 
need to be outlawed, but which have not been judicially deemed to be 
reckless. 

OBC does not recommend operators’ licenses. Many persons sug- 
gest the establishment of a testing procedure before anyone shall be 
permitted to operate a boat. We cannot agree at this time either that 
a sufficient need for such a system has been shown, or that any prac- 
ticable administrative system has been developed. 

From what we have been able to gather, a licensing system would 
exclude most or all youngsters—including the teen-agers. There ap- 
pears to be a growing feeling that children who operate outboards 
are a primary cause of fatalities. 
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What are the facts? OBC has just finished an investigation of 
85 small-boat accidents throughout the United States in a 6-week 
period this summer. The average age of the operator of these boats 
was 36.7 years. Only 2.3 percent of the operators were under 15 years 
of age, while 8.2 percent were over 60 years of age. 

W: hy legislate against youngsters? It is difficult to conceive of a 
more certain way to increase delinquency than to legislate our children 
off the water. 

Additional reasons for our not recommending operators’ licenses 
= 

It would require an organization of almost fantastic size to 
adtninister a system of operators’ licenses. 

2. Despite many years of experience, there is as yet no general 
agreement that a requirement for operators’ licenses for motor vehicles 
effec tively prevents the unfit from operating a car. 

There is no agreement of any kind among the experts as to the 
Pes wv to be utilized in the issuance of these licenses. 

4. It is inconceivable that there is even a small percentage of un- 
trained, capable persons needed to administer a testing program in 
every nook and cranny of the country. 

5. It is apparently assumed by some that this work will be done by 
the Coast Guard. This is difficult to understand since almost everyone 
seems to agree that this service is almost hopelessly overburdened 
today. 

Adequate enforcement seems impossible ever to attain, and there 
is nothing which causes as much disrespect for our governments and 
officials as laws which can be capriciously honored in the breach. 

7. A license to operate a boat would be most burdensome to many 
of our citizens, particularly those who live away from the shores of 
Federal waters. Shall we compel these persons to travel considerable 
distances to be tested? What about the small-boat operator who con- 
veys his craft to Federal waters only once or twice a season ? 

8. Many objections are appropriate regardless of the size of boat 
involved. But we are here concerned with small boats, many under 
16 feet, and all under 26 feet. How many operators of craft of this 
size are today unfit to participate in this form of recreation? Even 
assuming this minuscule group of the unfit could be detected and 
screened out, do the questionable benefits justify the tremendous cost 
and imposition of other burdens ? 

One of the great attractions of water sports and recreation is that 
it has always been and still is one of the few places where one can re- 
member that he is an individual. There is no indication that the 
situation is so extreme at the present time to require such regimen- 
tation. 

Boating with safety education. Education is the keystone to boat- 
ing with safety. 

We recommend more public education in boating. It is our humble 
suggestion that education for safe boating is an area relatively unex- 
plore ed by governmental agencies, and yet is one in which they may be 
uniquely prepared to assist. We urge an expansion of the safety 
education program of the Coast Guard “Auxiliary. 

We ought to explore carefully the many possibilities to expand pub- 
lic education in boating. In an effort to implement this idea, OBC 
has underwritten a doctorial dissertation, through the National Edu- 
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cation Association, to probe the techniques of teaching boating safety 
in our schools. 

We, as I said, recommend the expanding of the educational activities 
of private groups. The brief contains samples of boating safety edu- 
cational materials of which OBC has distributed millions annually 
over the past 10 years. 

Iam going to skip over this, because we have it in detail 

Mr. Kivuczynsxi. Mr. Hughes, will you just take a little breathing 
spell ? 

Let the record show that present at the hearing this morning we have 
with us Mr. Ray of New York, a member of this committee; Mr. Tim 
Sheehan, our very good friend from Chicago, our chairman of the full 
Committee of Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the House, Mr. 
Bonner. 

On my left we have the counsel of this subcommittee, Mr. Zincke. I 
am the acting chairman from Chicago, Mr. Kluczynski. On my right 
we have Mr. Byrne from Philadelphia, Pa., and on the extreme right 
we have Mr. Bartlett, the Delegate from Alaska, where we wish we 
had our meeting this morning, and we have another added member 
here, Mr. Van Pelt from Wisconsin. 

Now, Mr. Hughes, would you feel more comfortable if you took your 
coat off ? 

Mr. Hucues. I am perfectly comfortable. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxt. The witnesses who are present here this morning, 
if you want to take your coats off, you may do so. I know it is very 
warm. 

You may proceed, Mr. Hughes. 

Mr. Hucues. Now, then, another important point which I would 
like to stress is boating with safety, the expansion facilities, and I 
think this is tremendously important. 

If we are to keep boating one of the safest family sports, we must 
also give consideration to the expansion facilities to meet the needs of 
this ever-growing outdoor recreation. 

OBC recommends safety through adequate facilities. When we 
think of other forms of transportation, such as airplanes, railroads, 
motor vehicles, one of our first impulses is to be certain that our air- 
lanes, tracks, and highways are as safe as we know how to make them. 

In some locations, the Federal Government has recognized its obli- 
gations and has participated in the construction of harbors-of-refuge 

or recreational watercraft. These have provided the necessary ter- 
minals at safe intervals. 

To provide maximum safety for family boats, the Federal Govern- 
ment should be precisely the same thing in all parts of the country. 

OBC recommends a broader Federal policy to provide terminal 
facilities for family boating. 

The Federal Government has historically and properly recognized 
its responsibility toward waterborne commerce and has provided the 
necessary facilities, 

We should not be reluctant to acknowledge that recreation is a form 
of commerce. Under existing policy we give 10 tons of fish far 
greater weight than hundreds of recreational vessel passages in de- 
terminating the needs of a harbor and the possibility of Federal 
assistance. 
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The time has now come to broaden the Federal policy. The Fed- 
eral Government should assist financially in the construction of launch- 
ing, docking, and mooring facilities. 

Ve suggest, therefore, that here is an area where the safety and 
enjoyment of boating can be immeasurably heightened through Fed- 
eral action, and perhaps acting jointly with State governments. 

OBC recommends a program to finance facilities. These matters 
obviously cost money. To find these dollars and to stimulate the en- 
tire program, we have a brief suggestion to make: 

The committee is well aware of the recent 1-cent increase in the Fed- 
eral gas tax. Although the increased tax on nonhighway use is re- 
fundable to the consumer, experience in many States indicates that the 
average consumer will not bother to collect the necessary invoices and 
receipts, and submit a refund claim for a small sum al anne The 
experience of the several States in this regard is quite conclusive. 

Although the individual refund would be so trifling as to be bother- 
some to the consumer and costly to the Government, the total amount 
involved is substantial. Add to this the Federal tax of 2 cents per 
gallon, and the total amount of the 2 taxes is a formidable sum. It 
is, therefore, proposed that legislation be drafted to cancel the present 
1-cent refund to consumers and make the the total Federal tax of 3 
cents per gallon on marine fuels refundable in gross to the individual 
States. 

This legislation should provide that in order to be entitled to the 
refund the State match all or a part of this tax. Thus, the State 
would be encouraged to make use of their own taxes on marine fuel, 
most of which are now being diverted to other than marine purposes. 

Moreover, the users would pay their way. We accept the promise 
that highway users must pay for their roads through the gas tax 
on the fuel they consume in their automobiles. The same assumption 
is valid for boatowners. 

Now, how about engineering and technical advancements? We have 
previously examined the remarkable apart of family boating in the 
past decade. This same period has also witnessed innumerable tech- 
nological improvements redounding to the further enjoyment and 
safety of boating by all participants. 

OBC recommends wider use of its standards. 

OBC is extremely proud of the part which the industry it repre- 
sents has taken in the development of safety standards. Recent years 
have seen the development of an OBC rating system of certified 
horsepower, load capacity, and other safety features affecting motors, 
boats, and trailers. Without sounding too boastful, we must note 
that this may prove in the years just ahead to be the single most im- 
portant of all contributions to boating safety. 

OBC has and will continue to keep the entire industry and the 
boating public alerted to the progress made in engineering to im- 
prove boating with safety. 

In addition to the far greater dependability of present-day boats 
and motors, we also have had many developments within the boat- 
trailer industry. Besides being immeasurably more convenient to use, 
modern trailers will carry a boat without strain, insuring that the 
boat will be in a safe condition when one’s destination is reached. 

OBC has set itself the tasks of constantly improving the stand- 
ards for boats, motors, and trailers, of being an integrating force in 
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organizing the technical leadership within the industry. Now, 
through its engineering committee, OBC is working with the National 
Fire Prevention Association in drafting an outboard section for the 
NFPA Manual. 

OBC recommends the continued cooperation of Government and 
industry. We are pleased with the way the Coast Guard and other 
governmental agencies have tried to help us. In turn, OBC makes ail 
of its research available to any group or individual that can make 
use of it. 

Now, boating with safety. The Federal-State-local relationship. 
All of our recommendations on equipment, enforcement, education, 
expansion, and engineering must be appropriately patterened to fit 
our governmental structure. 

OBC recommends clarification of Federal responsibility. The 
committee can perform a public service in clarifying Federal responsi- 
bility. The source of the difficulty is apparently that most elastic, 
and often elusive, word “navigable.” It is a handy term, but its pre- 
cise definition is usually avoided. We recommend specific language 
clearly and unequivocally establishing Coast Guard jurisdiction. 

OBC recommends a limitation on all Federal boat legislation. Any 
recommendation for the adoption of Federal regulatory legislation 
must encompass this inescapable condition: No Federal regulation 
can have a universal effect since it can have no application on the 
waters over which the United States has no jurisdiction. These in- 
land lakes and rivers—the non-Federal waters—over which the States 
exercise absolute authority, are host to a numerically greater number 
of watercraft than utilize the Federal waters. We hope that the 
States will follow the Federal law, but no one can guarantee this. 

Some problems are, by their nature, more amenable to solution on 
a national scale. Others, however, do not respond to the remedy of 
centralization and are better left to the States. 

We distinguish here between Federal activity in lifesaving, enforce- 
ment, education and providing facilities in dangerous waters—en- 
tirely effective and appropriate—and Federal efforts to enforce de- 
tailed rules whose practical success is dependent upon their touching 
all of the units being regulated. 

Now, we recommend uniformity. By the foregoing, it is meant to 
suggest that there are certain inherent difficulties in Federal regu- 
lation of our waters, especially, as applied to family boats. However, 
after a decision has been made, we then contend the overriding con- 
sideration must be uniformity. 

A program of encouraging uniformity is one of the cornerstones 
of OBC policy. We can only mention again our recommended Uni- 
form Boat Regulation Act. OBC and its predecessor organization 
have worked for uniformity for 28 years. This is the age of boat 
mobility. It is a trend which is in its infancy. Despite the newness 
of the industry, boat trailers are everywhere in abundant evidence 
during the boating season. 

Therefore, OBC will continue to foster uniformity by working 
with the States to encourage the prompt adoption of our recommended 
Uniform Boat Regulation Act. OBC seeks added support for adop- 
tion of its model legislation. 

Now, in some measure, we know that our recommendations will be 
received in the same spirit we have submitted them. Based upon our 
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extensive research and experience, we have tried to give the com- 
mittee a comprehensive analysis. Boating with safety has many 
ramifications beyond regulations. 

Other methods, as we have shown, include additional safety equip- 

ment, effective enforcement, education, expansion of facilities, and 
engineering advancements, and all must be appropriately patterned 
to fit into the Federal-State-local relationship. 

In closing, I would like to say, that we in the industry are work- 
ing conscientiously. We salue the committee here for working con- 
scientiously to keep boating one of the safest of all sports. We think 
this is a tremendous job, and certainly in the years to come, I am sure 
it will have a great deal of effect upon the expansion of the recreation 
of boating. I thank you. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxt. Thank you, Mr. Hughes. 

For the record, we will put in your entire statement here. There 
are no objections ? 

The Cuarrman. No. 

Mr. Kiuczynsk1. Without objection, we will put Mr. Hughes’ 
statement in the record. 

(The full text of Mr. Hughes and exhibits A, B, C, and F follow:) 


Brief of the Outboard Boating Club of America, Chicago, Ill., submitted by Guy 
W. Hughes, executive director, to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, House of Representatives, August 9, 1956. 


INTRODUCTION 


Hon. Herbert C. Bonner, chairman, and members of the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee of the United States House of Representatives: My name is 
Guy W. Hughes. I am executive director of the Outboard Boating Club of 
America (OBC). The brief which I am filing with you has been authorized 
by the board of directors of OBC. 

During is 28-year history, OBC has evolved into a unique organization. OBC 
is the national association of boating enthusiasts and outboard manufacturers. 
Its members include individual boaters; affiliated boating clubs, sportsmen’s 
organizations, and water skiing clubs; dealers in boating equipment and sup 
plies; manufacturers of boating equipment and supplies; and manufacturers of 
outboard boats, motors, and trailers. 

From the standpoint of organization, OBC is essentially a trade association. 
As such, it encompasses within its cooperative framework these groups: Out- 
board Motor Manufacturers Association, Outboard Boat Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Boat Trailer Manufacturers Association, and dealers representing mem- 
bers of these associations. A large part of the funds for the operation of OBC 
comes from these associations, Whose members account for a substantial ma- 
jority of national production of motors, boats, and boat trailers. 

From the standpoint of activities, OBC is essentially a consumer-service or- 
ganization. Virtually all of its efforts, and all of its funds, are directed toward 
serving the boating public. These efforts include boating-safety education, fish- 
ery research, improvement of waterfront facilities, and conservation and expan- 
sion of waterway resources. 

OBC is grateful for this opportunity to present this brief. OBC stands ready to 
help the committee in every way possible. Your interest in keeping boating a 
safe and enjoyable family sport is our interest. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Guy W. HuGHEs, 
Executive Director, Outboard Boating Club of America. 
CHICAGO, ILL., August 9, 1956. 


I. PURPOSE OF THE INQUIRY 


Boating is one of the safest of all sports. We make this statement because we 
are concerned about the growing tendency to view with alarm the fabulous growth 
of the family sport of boating. With more people on the water there is a general 
assumption that there must be more accidents. 
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This is not the case. Fatalities among occupants of small boats decreased from 
1,243 in 1949 to 1,135 in 1954, the latest period available. 

Small-boat Small-boat 

Year: drownings | Year: drownings 
1, 243 
1, 215 
1, 241 

Source: U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Vital Statistics ; 
Vital Statistics, Special Reports, National Summaries, Deaths, and Crude Death Rates 
for Each Cause; vol. 40, No. 1 (Oct. 19, 1954), and vol. 44, No. 1 (Feb. 29, 1956). 

At this same time the number of outboard motors in use rose from 2,643,000 to 
3,740,000. Naturally the boating fatalities just enumerated included all types of 
small boats, but the death rate per 1,000 motors in use fell from 0.47 to 0.30 
between 1949 and 1954. 

According to the United States Office of Vital Statistics, 5,049 drowning fatal- 
ities occurred in 1954 in addition to the 1,135 resulting from boating accidents. 
Combined, this 6,200 figure has alarmed many people. Yet this figure includes 
swimmers and people who jumped off bridges or fell asleep in the bathtub. 

Boating accidents alone accounted for a death rate of only seven-tenths of 1 
fatality per 100,000 population in 1954, which contrasts sharply with the 23.3 
figure for motor-vehicle accidents reported by the National Safety Council in its 
Accident Facts for the same year. 

We can draw two conclusions from these figures : 

1. The number of boating fatalities has declined over the past years, and the 
ratio of boating fatalities to the number of boats in use is falling sharply. 

2. Considering that some 25 million people are currently enjoying the family 
sport of boating each year, 1,135 drownings are not really so catastrophic. 

In short, the situation has never been particularly bad and is getting better 
all the time. 

Yet no effort is too great when even a single life may be in jeopardy. 

This we take as the legitimate and welcome purpose of this inquiry and study. 

Our goal must continue to be to keep recreational boating safe and to make it 
even more enjoyable in the future for more American families. 


A. Objective: To make boating as safe as possible 


We suggest that to speak of the objective of this study as being motorboat regu- 
lation (whether this means control of the boat or of the operator or both) is an 
error in emphasis. 

We believe that what is really meant is a study of the steps to be taken to 
make boating safer. 

This may mean making our citizens more safety conscious through an en- 
larged program of education and by requiring additional safety equipment. This 
may mean enacting new laws and/or placing greater emphasis on the enforce- 
ment of our laws. This may mean furthering technical advancement for which 
our industry is so well known. It may also well mean providing additional safety 
installations such as harbors-of-refuge, launching, docking, and waterfront facili- 
ties of all kinds; lifesaving stations; and beacons, buoys, and comparable 
improvements. 


B. Support of the study 


The Outboard Boating Club of America is not opposed to any regulation simply 
because it is a regulation. As will hereafter appear, we concur most whole- 
heartedly in several proposals which will necessarily mean additional control 
of boating. However, we do feel that in discussing regulations we should not 
lose sight of the basic objective: Keeping boating as one of the safest and most 
enjoyable family sports in America. This objective can be reached through a 
number of methods other than by simply increasing the quantum of regulations. 

There are infrequent injuries in boating, some of which could be avoided 
through improved legislation and/or better enforcement of existing statutes. 
OBC has always provided leadership in the effort to eliminate avoidable accidents. 

This committee is all too aware that much regulatory legislation comes into 
being as the result of some emergency. We are shocked by some unanticipated 
mishap, and we sometimes, therefore, are prone to rush out and adopt regulations 
which at the time we seriously believe can curb these unfortunate occurrences, 
Rarely is anyone happy when, upon sober reflection, we review these hasty pro- 
mulgations. 
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We, therefore, applaud with utmost vigor the tenor in which this committee 
is making this current study. It is being conducted in an atmosphere of calm 
and serious reflection. We recognize that we face problems of varying degrees 
of complexity, but no one is “going off half-cocked” in assuming all of the an- 
swers are known, or may ever be found. The end results of this investigation 
will, therefore, likely endure for many years to come. 

It used to be a difficult problem to convince people—both in and out of legislative 
bodies—that water was somewhat different than other substances. We tried then 
to suggest that techniques should be adapted considering the special character- 
istics of water. We formerly had to plead for some attention for water activities, 

Now there is danger in the pendulum swinging too far in the other direction. 
A few have, unfortunately, conceived the notion that water activities are some- 
how outside the mainstream of American life and require extensive restrictions. 

Actually, the facts are quite simple: 

(a) Weare in the midst of a long-range boating recreational impetus. 

(b) People are more intensely recreation-minded, and the most popular par- 
ticipating sport is boating. 

(c) People today like to do rather than just watch. The trend away from 
vicarious recreation has brought forth a multitude of persons who have rather 
suddenly, and also very pleasantly, discovered the joys of participating in recrea- 
tion on our waterways. 

It is simply that our attention has been rather suddenly and sharply riveted 
to the water. Upon reflection, we see that the basic issues have been with us 
for some time, and are not likely to succumb suddenly to any mere tinkering with 
the system. 


II, THE SCOPE OF THIS BRIEF 


In this brief we shall— 

1. Indicate the relationship of the Outboard Boating Club to the problems 
inherent in the subject. 

2. Show the fundamental acceptance by Outboard Boating Club of the 
objectives of this committee as a common goal. 

3. Review briefly the long Outboard Boating Club history of protecting 
the boating public, particularly in assuming leadership to promote safety in 
every conceivable manner. 

4. Suggest that the current popularity of boating has created no emer- 
gency; though it may have brought certain existing problems more dra- 
matically to our attention. 

5. Indicate that the growth of the recreational boating industry helps 
build a sound national economy. 

6. Emphasize that recreational boating is now part of family living in 
America. 

7. Review and make recommendations as to how we may increase boating 
safety through education, expansion of our water facilities, equipment im- 
provements, engineering advances, improved legislation, and enforcement. 

8. Reexamine the Federal-State-local relationship and the responsibili- 
ties of each level of government. 

9. Define the precise interest of Outboard Boating Club: We are primarily 
concerned with recreational boats 26 feet and under. Our recommendations 
and observations are confined to this class of watercraft. 


Ill, THE RELATIONSHIP OF OUTBOARD BOATING CLUB TO THE OBJECTIVE 


Outboard Boating Club identifies itself and is identified with the basic ob- 
jective: Keeping boating as one of the safest and most enjoyable family sports 
in America. 

We are confident that the record speaks for itself. Outboard Boating Club has 
been dedicated toward lending every available resource to boating with safety. 
<= the future—a vastly expanded program of activity has already been put in 
motion. 

There has been unending research by the most competent engineers to make 
boats, motors, and boat trailers as safe as possible. This program has moved 
ahead at full speed since Outboard Boating Club represents all but one of the 
major outboard motor manufacturers, more than 20 of the major outboard boat 
manufacturers and 13 of the leading boat-trailer manufacturers. All in all we 
represent a substantial majority of industry production in these fields. 
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Outboard Boating Club has worked diligently throughout the Nation to secure 
the adoption by our State legislatures of statutes which would make boating safe 
and provide adequate control over the very small minority of reckless boat 
operators. We have prepared, distributed, and actively advocated the adoption 
of our Recommended Uniform Boat Regulation Act (briefly called RUBRA). 
This recommended statute requires safety equipment and safe operation in 
much the same pattern as that required by the Motorboat Act of 1940. It is 
more stringent than the Federal statute in that it suggests that the State enter 
additional areas of control. such as the safety inspection of rental boats. 

OBC has encouraged the improved enforcement of State and Federal laws 
through appropriation of adequate funds for the proper functioning of this 
program. OBC has participated in extensive research projects to discover how 
additional launching and docking facilities might be economically obtained. 
The results of this work, much of it in hitherto unexplored areas, have been 
distributed without cost to thousands of groups and individuals. 

-aramount in all of these efforts is the basic identification of OBC with the 
boating consumer. The OBC policy is entrancingly simple: Our interests are 
always those of the boating public and those affected by their actions. 

This is not meant as mere fancy rhetoric to be immediately cast aside. Again, 
the record is clear. Almost all of OBC’s activities have been devoted to work- 
ing with and for the consumer. Neither efforts nor funds have been spared 
in this work. The keynote of our endeavor continues to be safe boating. 

OBC numbers many individual boatowners and boating clubs among its mem- 
bership. There is only one policy for both our boating and our manufacturer 
members. If something is not good for the boater, then it is equally unfit 
for the manufacturer and for the industry as a whole. 

We doubt that any other group has spent even a fraction of the man-hours 
devoted by OBC to the study of safety, education, uniform laws, and the like. 
We are proud of the many State legislatures which have adopted, in part or 
in whole, our recommendations and of the number of private and public groups 
who have approved our findings. 

2ut the highest accolade is the concurrence of the United States Coast Guard 
with our views. Among many possible references on this point, may we note 
only A Study of Problems Relating to Motorboat Safety, by Capt. D. T. Adams, 
USCG (dated March 1, 1956), and the remarks of Admiral Richmond before 
this committee on July 2, 1956. 

We sincerely appreciate the confidence expressed in us to date. We shall 
strive to continue to merit this honor and respect. 


IV. BOATING: A WAY OF LIFE 


This committee has undoubtedly been reminded time and time again of the 
almost fantastic growth of the recreational boating industry in the past decade. 
soating has become a way of life. No one could be happier about this than 
OBC. We are also pleased to buttress the record with additional statistics 
adding further emphasis on this point. We have, therefore, appended hereto 
exhibits A through C, which we believe tell their own story without the need 
of additional comment. 

The point many people appear to make when referring to this phenomenon 
is that an increased number of boats and boatmen must per se mean trouble 
of some kind. It would seem more logical to conclude, at least until additional 
evidence is presented, merely that a review of our outlook is in order that we 
might better cope with this growth. 

It is fairly obvious that there is some congestion on certain days in some 
areas, particularly adjacent to major metropolitan centers. 

It is perhaps not quite so obvious that the areas of congestion are as limited 
as they are infrequent. Some special remedies may be necessary in these 
atypical situations. Such remedies have no application as a general prescrip- 
tion. When looking at the whole picture, the problem of congestion takes its 
proper place in our perspective as a minor thorn amenable to ready solution 
on a local basis. 

It is fairly obvious that, as more and more people take to the water, there 
will be a few who would be irresponsible if they were given a water area the 
size of an ocean on which to roam. These people seem to gravitate naturally 
toward trouble in no matter what activity they participate. 

It is perhaps not quite so obvious that no one has any sympathy for the water 
cowboy or the marine maniac any more than we have for the motor maniac in a 
e These screwballs are the exception which, unfortunately, makes it necessary 
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for us to have laws which enable our enforcement agents and courts to act effec- 
tively. Most often, we find that no new laws are needed here—just fearless 
enforcement with proper followthroug 

It is fairly obvious that expansion of boating will mean a conflict of interest 
on some lakes where different activities may compete for the same water area. 

It is perhaps not so obvious that this is a problem of human relations rather 
than of legislation. For example, occasional complaints are made by sports 
fishing groups or individuals seeking to maintain that boating has a deleterious 
effect on fishing. We mention it here since it would be odd, indeed, if the conten- 
tion were not made at one or more of the committee’s hearings. 

Appended hereto as exhibits D and E (will be found in committee files) are 
two brochures supporting OBC’s position that outboards do not harm the fishing. 
In this view we have been supported consistently by the Sport Fishing Institute, 
the nationally recognized spokesman organization for sport fishermen, recently 
influential in safeguarding sport fishing interests in the fisheries bill. We have 
no hesitancy in recommending that the committee invite the Sport Fishing Insti- 
tute to present data on this subject or others related to fishing, should the need 
arise, 

Some waterways are obviously more convenient and desirable than others. If 
the fisherman, boat operator, swimmer, and water skier are attracted to the 
same water area, they will have to learn to enjoy their respective sports without 
cramping the other fellow’s style. 

Rather than frowning over the surge in boating enthusiasm, perhaps we should 
spend a little time counting the benefits. We are prone to ignore the many 
values conferred upon economy. 

Fantastic new markets have been opened. There have been direct contribu- 
tions to our increased standard of living. It is difficult to conceive that an 
industry, already quite substantial, could expand several times over in less than 
a decade, 

Countless communities have experienced literally a rebirth as a direct conse- 
quence of the growth of the recreational boating industry. Many of these cities 
and villages had lost earlier industries and would have faced certain economic 
decline and eventuai disintegration without this new industry to sustain them. 

To partake of these benefits, and in turn encouraging the continued surge of 
this activity, former waste areas have been converted into vacation lands, We 
now have busy waterways where before there was only physical and economic 
stagnation. The burst of boating activity has engulfed many areas that we 
would never have thought would have any remote connection with water or boat- 
ing activities. 

The fantastic popularity of boating is its own testimonial. No amount of pro- 
motion could persuade so many mililons to become so enthusiastic. Boating is 
real living. Itis obviously refreshing to both body and mind. 

We are urged on all sides today to do things with the family. The reasons 
for this are many, but not least among them is the proven reduction of juvenile 
delinquency which family activity produces. 

Let us not forget that we sorely need additional recreational areas to satisfy 
the ever-increasing national hunger for relaxation. Our parks, and especially 
our highways, are jammed almost beyond endurance. Only the water offers a 
semblance of relief. 

Boating is far and away the Nation’s top family sport. It encourages stable 
family relationships, teaches our youngsters responsibility and commonsense, 
and keeps them away from potential trouble. 


Vv. BOATING WITH SAFETY: EQUIPMENT 


As the result of our research and experience in safe boating we respectfully 
make the following recommendations on equipment, vessel inspection, and boat 
registration. 

OBC recommends 

A. Adequate safety equipment.—The Federal Government, acting through the 
Coast Guard, has traditionally been relied upon to furnish the guideposts of 
safety in this field. We believe this should continue. 

We continue to recommend most wholeheartedly the provisions of the OBC 
Recommended Uniform Boat Regulation Act. (See exhibit F.) It should be 
noted that RUBRA, as this document is conveniently termed, emphatically en- 
dorses the requirements of the Federal statute, and suggests their adoption on 
non-Federal waters as well. 
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We further concur in the suggestions of the Coast Guard for greater uni- 
formity of lights and also of the Pilot Rules. Special mention should be made 
of the importance in our view of the enforcement of the requirement of an ap- 
proved life preserver for every passenger in any kind of boat operated any- 
where. 

B. Inspection of passenger vessels for hire——Generally speaking, these ves- 
sels are larger than those being considered herein. However, we are definitely 
in favor of empowering the Coast Guard to make as rigid an inspection as rea- 
son could ask. The adoption of the Ray bill (Public Law 519) is certainly a 
step in the proper direction. 

C. Inspection of rental boats for hire——OBC has been working most diligent- 
ly for several years toward the adoption of legislation requiring all rental 
(livery) boats to be carefully inspected for seaworthiness and passenger 
capacity. 

Detailed recommendations are contained in the OBC-recommended uniform 
boat act, and these are all reaffirmed herein. 

The only additional comment on this vital topic is that it seems to be pri- 
marily a State rather than a Federal matter. There are hundreds of thou- 
sands of these boats throughout the country. The inspection process must be 
reduced to a workable unit. 

Because of this, and since there is no reason to differentiate between livery 
boats on Federal as compared to non-Federal waters (of course, all should be in- 
spected), the matter would seem best left to be administered by the States. 

OBC is convinced proper State legislation can effectively deal with rental 
boats. An inspection system to prevent overloading by an inexperienced oper- 
ator and elimination of unsafe boats is necessary and desirable. (Such a sys- 
tem may include some form of registration of livery boats. This is to insure 
an adequate program of inspection, and does not ordinarily serve as a means of 
visual identification. ) 

OBC does not recommend 

D. Inspection of vessels operated solely for pleasure.—We concur in the ob- 
servations of Admiral Richmond that inspection of pleasure craft—which num- 
ber in the millions—is an administrative impossibility and, more important, 
“leaves unsolved most of the problems facing us today.” In addition to remem- 
bering that we are here dealing with a family sport, let us keep in mind that few 
will deliberately use an unsafe craft or improper equipment. We need to credit 
our citizenry with commonsense. If any remedy is needed here, we would again 
agree with Admiral Richmond that the answer is education. 


OBC does not recommend at this time 

E. Registration of vessels —We must concur in the candid self-criticism leveled 
by the Coast Guard at its present system of numbering vessels. It is not accom- 
plishing its objectives of either providing statistical data or giving proper identi- 
fication. 

The present system neatly illustrates how an idea of this kind, which looks 
rather well on paper, has serious practical kinks. Our lesson should be to proceed 
cautiously. 

The idea of a universal registration system to provide ready identification may 
have a superficial appeal. The danger seems to be that many persons see a regis- 
tration system as a panacea for countless ills having absolutely no connection. 
There is also an unfortunate tendency to ignore some of the inherent problems 
involved in such a system. 

A number on a boat will permit an onlooker to identify a vessel if, but 
only if— 

(a) The boat is close enough and at the right angle; 

(b) There is sufficient light to see; 

(c) There is sufficient time to observe the boat: 

(d) There are means at hand to record the number; and 

(e) The records which must subsequently be consulted are accurate, up 
to date, and reasonably accessible. 

The desirability of such a system even where all of the above conditions are 
present must be carefully weighed against the following: 

(a) A ponderous and costly administrative and recordkeeping installation 
becomes necessary. 

(b) If the program is to be self-supporting, a fee becomes necessary. If the 
fee is equitable, it inevitably will prove not to be adequate to cover the total cost. 
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(c) Experience has shown there is no practical method of enforcing such a 
requirement, even if the Coast Guard had considerable time on its hands— 
which it doesn’t. 

(d) The system has virtually no value when it is most needed—at dusk and 
in darkness, when one is taken by surprise, when there is no opportunity to 
observe properly, ete. 

We have seen litlte evidence that the present numbering system has achieved 
its avowed objectives. Now some have proposed to extend the system to millions 
of smaller boats. The Coast Guard is apparently unable to cope with the records 
of the present fleet affected by the Numbering Act. How can we expect greater 
efficiency as a consequence of increasing the load several times over? What 
benefits will accrue to the public or to the pleasure-boat owners, the majority 
of whom confine their activities to small water areas? 

We are mindful of the proposed administrative improvements. These will 
help, and OBC applauds every effort to improve the present Numbering Act. 
(In particular, there is need for greater speed in handling forms and a system 
of keeping records up to date.) 

Yet no system of boat registration can ever hope to succeed unless it includes 
some mechanism to insure the accuracy of its records. The present Numbering 
Act fails because there is no practical way to keep track of transfers, abandon- 
ments, and the like. The suggestion to have the award of number expire periodi- 
eally will help in part, but there will still be no practical way to enforce the law. 
The enforcement official in the field has no way of telling whether the number 
which he sees on the boat is assigned to the proper owner in the files in Wash- 
ington. Nor, unless the number also carries a visible expiration date, can he 
tell whether the number is current. 

Another basic criterion of a boat registration system is that it ought to embrace 
every boat of the class covered by the law. If we are going to number boats 
over 26 feet, for example, then all boats of this length, no matter where operated, 
ought to be covered. Yet a Federal registration system could not include vesseis 
operated on non-Federal waters. The fact that we are now entering an era of 
boat mobility only serves to complicate matters and to highlight this difficulty. 

OBC does not unalterably oppose an extension of the numbering system. But 
after considerable research and a careful weighing of the many factors, we must 
conclude that there are insufficient benefits in relation to the burdens and the 
inherent and practical difficulties involved. 

If the day ever arrives when a registration system seems imperative, it may be 
more effective to leave it to the States. This has proven to be satisfactory in 
assigning license plates for motor vehicles. 


VI. BOATING WITH SAFETY: EFFECTIVE ENFORCEMENT 


Effective enforcement can insure boating with safety. In making the following 
recommendations, one thing is certain—it is impossible to legislate brains or 
commonsense. 


OBC recommends 


A. Uniform laws and regulations.—We shall have something more to say on 
this subject, infra, but at the moment it should be noted that it shouldn’t be 
necessary for one to have his attorney along while seeking to participate in 
recreation to be certain that he is not stepping on the wrong side of the law. 
We should do everything possible to encourage uniform Federal and State rules 
and regulations. To this extent, also, we should discourage comprehensive 
individual local rules. We ought to be able to agree upon one set of regulations 
and utilize every effort to teach these uniform rules to every boatman. 

B. Adequate enforcement.—Whenever we experience any type of difficulty in 
administering a regulatory statute carrying penalties for violations thereof, we 
tend too often to blame the statute itself rather than the method of enforcement. 
This is often the case in the field of water activities, particularly on a State and 
local level. 

In most instances, adequate enforcement of existing laws will solve many prob- 
lems. The actual experiences which have been related to us on numerous occasions 
indicate that enforcement officials have too little funds at their disposal, are over- 
worked, and that their peak periods of activity for all phases of their work occur 
at the same time. There are just not enough of these officials to be everywhere at 
the critical periods. 
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However, there is also the fact that many enforcement officials, again particu- 
larly on the State and local level, are extremely reluctant to use the laws at their 
disposal and prosecute violators. 

This failure to prosecute is more often, perhaps, the fault of the individual 
citizen. It is the private individual who ordinarily witnesses an alleged violation, 
and it is he who gets “hot under the collar.” It is he who must sign a complaint 
(often against a neighbor), and it is he who must appear in court and testify if 
there is to be a successful prosecution. The general reluctance of our citizens 
to go this far is so well known as to need no further comment here. 

C. Appropriate penalties—The OBC policy with respect to the treatment of 
those who violate the laws is, as we understand it, in harmony with the Coast 
Guard. 

We believe all steps should be taken to curb the reckless boat operator. Such 
behavior has no place on the water and there is no reason why we should 
tolerate it. 

We understand the Coast Guard has had some difficulties in securing an inter- 
pretation of section 13 of the Motorboat Act of 1940 (negligent operation) to 
permit conviction for many obnoxious offenses. We would recommend a thorough 
review of court decisions on this subject. Perhaps the existing statutory defini- 
tion requires expansion through the inclusion of specific forms of behavior which 
need to be outlawed, but which have not been judicially deemed to be reckless. 

There should also be a complete review of the penalty sections (14 and 16) of 

he Motorboat Act. We should be assured that the penalty for a particular 
offense is appropriate for that violation, and is neither too severe (thus discourag- 
ing prosecution and conviction) nor to trifling. Also to be explored further is 
the established Coast Guard system of “administrative” penalties and the pro- 
priety of dual criminal responsibility for certain offenses. 

We should facilitate apprehension and conviction of violators without in any 
way depriving any boatman of his constitutional rights or compiling a list of 
offenses which would make a criminal of anyone seeking legitimate use of our 
waters for recreational purposes. 

OBC does not recommend 

D. Operators licenses.—Many persons, particularly those who have had no 
direct experience with boats and water, suggest the establishment of a testing 
procedure before anyone shall be permitted to operate a boat. We cannot agree 
at this time either that a sufficient need for such a system has been shown, or 
that any practicable administrative system has been developed which could do 
the job which the proponents of this idea assert. 

From what we have been able to gather, a licensing system would exclude 
most or all youngsters—including the teen-agers. There appears to be a growing 
feeling that children who operate outboards are a primary cause of fatalities. 

What are the facts? OBC has just finished an investigation of 85 fatal small- 
boat accidents throughout the United States in a 6-weeks period this summer. 
The average age of the operator of these boats was 36.7 years. 

Only 2.3 percent of the operators were under 15 years of age, while 8.2 percent 
were over 60 years of age. 

The percentage by age group of the operators is as follows: 

Percent of boat 
Age group operators 
a ak oe cach tain on eating eg gin incor opieencaeireniminongearen apo 
10 to 
15 to 19 
absent eine ung : 
25 to 
30 to 
40 to 
50 to 
60 to 


Total 
NotTe.—Based on approximately a 6-week period during the summer of 1956. 


Why legislate against youngsters? It is difficult to conceive of a more certain 
way to increase delinquency than to legislate our children off the water. 

Additional reasons for our not recommending operators’ licenses are: 

(1) It would require an organization of almost fantastic size to administer 
a system of operators’ licenses. 
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(2) Despite many years of experience, there is as yet no general agreement 
that a requirement for operators’ licenses for motor vehicles effectively prevents 
the unfit from operating a car. For a variety of reasons, it seems that these 
unfit persons nevertheless manage somehow to secure a license even when adequate 
testing programs have been financed and established. (And the latter are 
indeed relatively rare. ) 

(3) There is no agreement of any kind among the experts as to the standards 
to be utilized in the issuance of these licenses. 

(4) Itis inconceivable that there is even a small percentage of trained, capable 
persons needed to administer a testing program in every nook and cranny of the 
country. 

(5) It is apparently assumed by some that this work will be done by the Coast 
Guard. This is difficult to understand since almost everyone seems to agree that 
this service is almost hopelessly overburdened today. 

(6) Adequate enforcement seems impossible ever to attain and there is nothing 
which causes as much disrespect for our governments and officials as laws which 
can be capriciously honored in the breach. 

(7) A license to operate a boat would be most burdensome to many of our 
citizens, particularly those who live away from the shores of Federal waters. 
Shall we compel these persons to travel considerable distances to be tested? 
What about the small-boat operator who conveys his craft to Federal waters only 
once or twice a season? 

(8) Many objections are appropriate regardless of the size of boat involved. 
But we are here concerned with small boats, many under 16 feet, and all under 
26 feet. How many operators of craft of this size are today unfit to participate 
in this form of recreation? Even assuming this minuscule group of the unfit 
could be detected and screened out, do the questionable benefits justify the tre- 
mendous cost and imposition of other burdens? 

One of the great attractions of water sports and recreation is that it has 
always been and still is one of the few places where one can remember that he 
is an individual. We would, therefore, be unwise to encumber boating with 
unnecessary regulations which bear no plausible connection with an increase in 
salety. 

Operators’ licenses represent a last-ditch remedy. There is no indication that 
the situation is so extreme at the present time to require such regimentation. 


VII. BOATING WITH SAFETY : EDUCATION 
Education is the keystone to boating with safety. 


OBC recommends 


A. More public education in boating.—It is our humble suggestion that educa- 
tion for safe boating is an area relatively unexplored by governmental agencies, 
and yet is one in which they may be uniquely prepared to assist. The problem 
of education is the core of boating with safety. More can be accomplished by 
teaching than by threats of prosecution. 

We urge an expansion of the safety education program of the Coast Guard 
Auxiliary. The fact that so many boatmen are willing to give up their own 
time to work voluntarily in this important program demonstrates the whole- 
some attitude of the overwhelming majority who participate in this sport. Also, 
the cooperative spirit of the Auxiliary program is as important as the goal of 
boating safety for which it strives. 

We ought to explore carefully the many possibilities to expand public educa- 
tion in boating. No group absorbs and accepts safety education to the degree 
our children do. Experience has shown children can be competent boaters. 
The principles of water safety should be imparted to them as early as possible. 

In an effort to implement this idea, OBC has underwritten a doctoral disserta- 
tion, through the National Education Association, to probe the techniques of 
teaching boating safety in our schools. 

B. Erpanding the educational activities of private groups—Aside from the 
innate desire of water devotees to practice commonsense afloat, much of the 
safety of boating is attributable to the contribution to boating safety education 
by such groups as the United States Coast Guard and the Coast Guard Auxiliary, 
the American Red Cross, the United States Power Squadrons, the Boy Scouts of 
America, the United States Corps of Engineers and the United States Forestry 
Service, State conservation departments, the National Association of Engine and 
Boat Manufacturers, numerous boating clubs and associations, as well as the 
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Outboard Boating Club of America and the industry and pleasure-boat sports 
organizations which OBC represents. 

Attached hereto are exhibits G through I (will be found in committee files), 
representing the samples of boating safety educational materials of which OBC 
has distributed millions annually over the past 10 years. Distribution has been 
through such effective channels as manufacturers’ instruction folders (motors, 
boats, and boat trailers); direct mail to OBC member groups and individual 
members, to 23,000 outboard motor and boat dealers; and by supplying the 
other organizations listed in the preceding paragraph. 

Exhibit J is a sample of the various posters which OBC supplies free to groups 
and individuals for display at conspicuous waterside locations. Some years 
ago OBC prepared instruction materials on outboard boating safety for the 
American Red Cross. These materials are still being used by the Red Cross 
national small craft leadership training schools and local chapter training 
programs. 

The Coast Guard Auviliary uses this instructional material in its national in- 
struction program, and the United States Power Squadrons have incorporated 
it in its training program. 

Visual aids have also been distributed free on a national basis. OBC’s sound- 
slide film Outboard Handling is continually in demand for showing by boat, fish- 
ing, and water ski clubs, Red Cross and Coast Guard Auxiliary groups, and 
similar organizations. 

OBC has collaborated in the production of the Coast Guard’s recently completed 
sound-color film Common Sense Afloat, and arrangements are being made to dis- 
tribute copies from OBC headquarters. 

A most effective support for our boating safety educational program was the 
successful stimulation of the formation of boat clubs. Club members immedi- 
ately become a potent educational force, thereby influencing other individuals 
and groups to adhere to proper boating conduct. 

It is our firm conviction that boating’s status as a safe outdoor recreation is 
in large measure due to these various educational programs. In this belief, 
OBC is dedicated to carry on an even more intensive educational program in 
the future. The distribution of our boating safety materials will be stepped up 
to more than keep pace with the growth of pleasure boating. 

So thoroughly convinced are we of the effectiveness of boating safety educa- 
tion that we will not rest until we can feel certain every available boat operator 
and prospective boat operator has had the opportunity to absorb our boating 
safety message. 


VIII. BOATING WITH SAFETY: EXPANSION OF FACILITIES 


If we are to keep boating one of the safest family sports, we must also give 
consideration to the expansion of facilities to meet the needs of this ever growing 
outdoor recreation. 


OBC recommends 

A. Safety through adequate facilities —Our objective, let us remember, is to 
increase the safety factor on the water. It is easy to think of this exclusively in 
terms of controlling or regulating the boat or the boat operator. But often the 
critical factor is the presence or absence of adequate facilities. 

Nor should we forget that the water is a type of highway. Recreational 
traffic is a form of commerce traveling this highway. This is true even though 
a numerically large group of boats may spend most of their time operating out of 
one home port. 

When we think of other forms of transportation—airplanes, railroads, motor 
vehicles—one of our first impulses is to be certain that our airlanes, tracks, 
and highways are as safe as we know how to make them. 

In the case of water, nature has been bountiful in providing us with almost 
everything we need. We say “almost” because in virtually every part of the 
country there are some refinements which are left to man to complete. And it is 
these refinements which often make the difference between a safe waterway and 
one which offers many hazards to watercraft, particularly small recreational 
vessels. 

In some locations the Federal Government has recognized its obligations and 
has participated in the construction of harbors of refuge for recreational water- 
craft. These have provided the necessary terminals at safe intervals. They 
have served to supplement nature where, in particular places, natural refuge 
points do not appear. 
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We recognize the necessity of providing a safe highway when we speak of 
commercial waterborne traffic. The Federal Government in some areas digs 
channels and marks them carefully. To provide maximum safety for family 
boats, the Federal Government should do precisely the same thing in all parts 
of the country. 

There seems little reason why there should be any hesitation in providing 
sufficient Coast Guard lifesaving stations, lighthouses, beacons, buoys, and mark- 
ing devices of other kinds. Small boats should not be compelled to turn in 
waters filled with unmarked sunken pilings, shoals, and obstructions. Their 
owners should not have to discover these hazards by having some unseen pro- 
trusion poke a hole in the bottom of their boat. 

B. A broader Federal policy to provide terminal facilities for family boating.— 
The Federal Government has historically and properly recognized its respon- 
sibility toward waterborne commerce and has provided the necessary facilities. 
Within recent decades the Federal Government has only in a small way acknowl- 
edged the importance of harbors of refuge for family boating. 

We should not be reluctant to acknowledge that recreation is a form of com- 
merce. Under existing policy we give 10 tons of fish far greater weight than 
hundreds of recreational vessel passages in determining the needs of a harbor and 
the possibility of Federal assistance. 

The time has now come to broaden the Federal policy. The Federal Govern- 
ment should assist financially in the construction of launching, docking, and 
mooring facilities. We must provide adequate protection for the small family 
boat which the average citizen is able to afford. He is entitled to adequate ter- 
minal facilities no less than his big cruiser brother or the commercial vessel. 

We suggest, therefore, that here is an area where the safety and enjoyment of 
boating can be immeasurably heightened through Federal action (perhaps acting 
jointly with State governments). 

C. A program to finance facilities.—These matters obviously cost money. Yet 
in talking of human lives we should not permit a relatively small amount of 
dollars to appear as an obstacle. To find these dollars and to stimulate the entire 
program we have a brief suggestion to make. 

The committee is well aware of the recent one-cent increase in the Federal 
gas tax. Although the increased tax on nonhighway use is refundable to the 
consumer, experience in many States indicates that the average consumer will 
not bother to collect the necessary invoices and receipts and submit a refund 
claim for a small sum of money. The experience of the several States in this 
regard is quite conclusive. 

Aithough the individual refund would be so trifling as to be bothersome to 
the consumer and costly to the Government, the total amount involved is sub- 
stantial. Add to this the old Federal tax of 2 cents per gallon, and the total 
amount of the two taxes is a formidable sum. It is, therefore, proposed that leg- 
islation be drafted to cancel the present 1-cent refund to consumers and make 
the total Federal tax of 3 cents per gallon on marine fuels refundable in gross to 
the individual States. 

This legislation should provide that in order to be entitled to the refund the 
State match all or a part of this tax. Thus, the State would be encouraged to 
make use of their own taxes on marine fuel, most of which are now being diverted 
to other than marine purposes. At the same time it would make the Federal 
dollars go further and result in more and better facilities and, hence, increase 
the safety and pleasure of family boating. 

Moreover, the users would pay their way. We accept the premise that highway 
users must pay for their roads through the gas tax on the fuel they consume in 
their automobiles. The same assumption is valid for boatowners. We are cer- 
tain that they are more than willing to pay their share in the same fashion. The 
problem to date has been that they have been paying these taxes on both a State 
and Federal level but have been getting nothing back in return. 

The Congress has just adopted a program which should prove a tremendous in- 
centive to the building of better highways. We see no reason why a smaller pro- 
gram cannot be adopted for the development of our waterways. 

Water is wet and often deep. There is nothing we can do to change that, nor 
does anyone seriously want to. There is no reason, however, why we cannot and 
should not make our waters hospitable to families by assuring refuge, harbor, 
launching, and docking facilities, together with the proper navigational aids. 
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IX, BOATING WITH SAFETY: ENGINEERING AND TECHNICAL ADVANCEMENTS 





We have previously examined the remarkable growth of family boating in the 
past decade. This same period has also witnessed innumerable technological im- 
provements redounding to the further enjoyment and safety of boating by all 
participants. 

Problems of a decade ago have been effectively disposed of through engineering 
and other improvements. This progress will continue. Every sign points to such 
progress, and at an accelerated pace. 















OBC recommends 


A. Wider use of its standards.—OBC is extremely proud of the part which the 
industry it represents has taken in the development of safety standards. Recent 
years have seen the development of an OBC rating system of certified horsepower, 
load capacity, and other safety features affecting motors, boats, and trailers. 
Without sounding too boastful, we must note that this may prove in the years 
just ahead to be the single most important of all contributions to boating safety. 

OBC has and will coninue to keep the entire industry and the boating public 
alerted to the progress made in engineering to improve boating with safety. 
Recent designs, too, have increased the safety factor in our boats. They are 
sturdier and beamier. They have greater freeboard. Boats now built have rein- 
forced transoms, which is still another increase in safety. 

We have witnessed the remarkable development of remote steering and control 
of boats. Self-starting motors permit the boat operator to be in a safe position 
when getting underway. 

We now have vastly increased propeller protection. The danger of shearing 
pins has been minimized. Remote fuel tanks reduce markedly the danger of 
fire and explosion. We have automatic bailers and other convenient devices 
which also make us safer. 

There has been an astounding reduction in the noise and vibration of motors. 
Motors of comparabie horsepower are now far lighter through the use of light- 
weight materials. 

In addition to the far greater dependability of present-day boats and motors, 
we also have had many developments within the boat-trailer industry. Besides 
being immeasurably more convenient to use, modern trailers will carry a boat 
without strain, insuring that the boat will be in a safe condition when one’s 
destination is reached. 

OBC has set itself the tasks of constantly improving the standards for boats, 
motors, and trailers, of being an integrating force in organizing the technical 
leadership within the industry. Now, through its engineering committee, OBC 
is working with the National Fire Prevention Association in drafting an out- 
board section for the NFPA Manual. 

B. The continued cooperation of Governmeni and industry.—We are pleased 
with the way the Coast Guard and other governmental agencies have tried to 
help us. In turn, OBC makes all of its research available to any group or indi- 
vidual that can make use of it. This means such governmental agencies as the 
Coast Guard (which has in the past used to advantage such items as the OBC 
Digest of State Laws on boating) will benefit, surely, from the current statistical 
analysis of the cause of water accidents being conducted by OBC. State legis- 
latures, legislative councils, and administrative agencies have used our mate- 
rials and publications such as RUBRA. Other public agencies and boating 
groups and individuals have received such original documents as Small Boat 
Launching Ramps, Private Boat-Houses and Docks, Outboard Marinas, Finane- 
ing of Outboard Boating Equipment, and many other instructive publications. 




































xX. 





BOATING WITH SAFETY: THE FEDERAL-STATE-LOCAL RELATIONSHIP 








All of our recommendations on equipment, enforcement, education, expansion, 
and engineering must be appropriately patterned to fit our governmental struc- 
ture. 


OBC recommends 





A. Clarification of Federal responsibility—The committee can perform a pub- 
lic service in clarifying Federal responsibility. Confusion abounds among lay 
persons, and among a surprising number of lawyers as well, as to precisely what 
are so-called Federal waters and what are not. 

The source of the difficulty is apparently that most elastic (and often elusive) 
word “navigable.” It is a handy term, but its precise definition is usually 
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avoided, often even by the United States Supreme Court. It is interwoven 
with the fascinating and complex history of the interstate commerce clause of 
the Constitution. 

The Court has consistently widened the authority of the United States under 
the commerce clause. Yet, at the same time the authority of the Coast Guard 
(and to a somewhat lesser extent the Army Corps of Engineers) has been rela- 
tively restricted. It is not clear whether this is done because the agency doesn’t 

vant (or can’t afford) any additional area of responsibility, or because it is 
thought the legal limits of jurisdiction have been reached. 

To cite an example of confusion: A vessel carrying passengers for hire on an 
inland lake miles removed from the Great Lakes—and not accessible thereto be- 
cause of a series of dams and insufficient draft—has been held to be subject to 
the documentation requirements of the United States customs office though not 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Coast Guard. 

We recommend specific language clearly and unequivocably establishing Coast 
Guard jurisdiction. 

B. A limitation on all Federal boat legislation —Any recommendation for the 
adoption of Federal regulatory legislation must encompass this inescapable con- 
dition : No Federal regulation can have a universal effect since it can have no ap- 
plication on the waters over which the United States has no jurisdiction. These 
inland lakes and rivers—the non-Federal waters—over which the States exercise 
absolute authority, are host to a numerically greater number of watercraft than 
utilize the Federal waters. We hope that the States will follow the Federal law 
(see pt. C, infra), but no one can guarantee this. 

Our unique system of dual sovereignty has its many well-known virtues. It 
does, however, also create problems. We may be borrowing unnecessary trouble 
to encourage Federal regulation which can never hope to do even half the job. 
And Federal control over some areas of boating makes effective State control on 
its own waters almost impossible. 

Some problems are by their nature more amenable to solution on a national 
scale. Others, however, do not respond to the remedy of centralization and are 
better left to the States. 

We do not suggest disposition of any of the boating issues on a theoretical 
basis, but rather on a completely practical plane. Effective regulatory legislation 
must be comprehensive. Federal boating rules can never be comprehensive. 

We distinguish here between Federal activity in lifesaving, enforcement, edu- 
cation, and providing facilities in dangerous waters—entirely effective and ap- 
propriate—and Federal efforts to enforce detailed rules whose practical success 
is dependent upon their touching all of the units being regulated. 

C. Uniformity—By the foregoing it is meant to suggest that there are cer- 
tain inherent difficulties in Federal regulation of our waters, especially as ap- 
plied to family boats. However, after a decision has been made, we then con- 
tend the overriding consideration must be uniformity. 

The principle of uniformity of statutes and regulations as between various lev- 
els of government cannot be overemphasized. 

A program of encouraging uniformity is one of the cornerstones of OBC policy. 
We can only mention again our recommended Uniform Boat Regulation Act. 
OBC and its predecessor organization have worked for uniformity for 28 years. 

This is the age of boat mobility. It is a trend which is in its infancy. Despite 
the newness of the industry, boat trailers are everywhere in abundant evidence 
during the boating season. 

Within a few hours boats may be transferred from one major waterway to 
another. The desirability of this is unquestioned as regards it being an advantage 
to recreation. The ease with which one may now go from Federal to non-Fed- 
eral waters does, however, create problems of regulation and jurisdiction. 

Therefore, OBC will continue to foster uniformity by working with the States 
to encourage the prompt adoption of our recommended Uniform Boat Regulation 
Act. 





xXI. SUMMARY 


We know that our recommendations will be received in the same spirit 
we have submitted them. Based upon our own extensive research and ex- 
perience, we have tried to give the committee a comprehensive analysis. Boating 
with safety has many ramifications beyond regulations. 

Let me summarize the views of OBC: 

1. The situation as far as small-boat accidents are concerned has never been 
particularly bad and is getting better all the time. 
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2. Although boating is one of the safest of all sports, no effort is too great 
when a Single life may be in jeopardy. 

3. Boating, the Nation’s favorite participatory sport, is enjoyed by the entire 
family playing together. 

4. The objective of this inquiry is to make boating as safe as possible. We 
want to keep boating safe and the most enjoyable recreation in America. 

5. OBC, representing both users and manufacturers of boats, motors, and 
trailers, has this same objective of increasing safety on the water. 

6. OBC is concerned with boats 26 feet and under—the bulk of the Nation’s 
pleasure fleet. 

7. The growth of recreational boating has raised issues which merit our at- 
tention, but no emergency has been created. This same impetus has contributed 
significantly to a sound national economy. Recreational boating has become 
an integral part of American family living. 

8. The water can be made safer by means other than increasing the total 
number of regulations. Other methods include: 

(a) Additional safety equipment. 
(b) Effective enforcement. 

(c) Education. 

(d) Expansion of facilities. 

(e) Engineering advancements. 

9. Safety equipment should be uniformly required on all waters. OBC recom- 
mends the general prposals of the Coast Guard as to lights, pilot rules, and 
the like. The program of inspection of passenger-carrying vessels is supported. 

OBC recommends the adoption of RUBRA establishing equipment require- 
ments on all waters at least equal to the Motorboat Act of 1940. 

OBC recommends inspection through the States of all rental (livery) boats 
for seaworthiness and determination of load capacity. 

OBC opposes Federal inspection of vessels operated solely for pleasure. 

OBC cannot recommend any extension at this time of the numbering of 
vessels by the Federal Government. The limited value of a registration system 
is outweighed by its impracticality. Proposals for administrative improve- 
ments fail to provide the basic features necessary, such as enforcibility, 
assured accuracy of records, and universal application to the class of affected 
vesesls. 

10. Enforcement of existing laws can be made more effective. It is often 
wiser to enforce seriously the laws we have than to add more statutes that will 
soon receive only perfunctory attention. 

OBC recommends that we carefully study why enforcement sometimes fails. 

OBC recommends uniformity of laws and regulations to make enforcement 
easier. 

OBC recommends common sense, practical legisaltion that will have the 
respect of water users. 

OBC recommends unwavering prosecution of all reckless operators. Violations 
should be met with appropriate penalties as recommended in RUBRA. 

OBC opposes any form of operators licenses for boaters as unworkable, unduly 
burdensome, unproductive of the desired goal, unenforcible, and expensive. 

11. Education, the keynote of OBC activity, is also the key to the entire issue 
under scrutiny. Commonsense cannot be legislated. 

OBC recommends an expanded governmental role in education, including an 
enlarged Coast Guard Auxiliary program and extensive boating instruction in the 
public schools. 

OBC recommends that all private groups concerned with any phase of boating 
redouble their educational activities. OBC is expanding its educational services 
in every possible direction. 

12. Expansion of facilities on the water will provide a safe highway for 
watercraft. 

OBC recommends immediate construction of necessary harbors-of-refuge, moor- 
ing facilities, lifesaving installations, and navigational aids. 

OBC recommends a broader Federal policy to include financial assistance for 
the construction of all types of public terminal facilities for small boats. 

OBC suggests a program to finance these improvements through the diversion 
in gross of the Federal gas tax on marine fuels to the States, and there be 
augmented by matching funds. 

13. Engineering and technological advancements of very recent years have 
solved many of our problems. It is only logical to surmise that this will continue. 

OBC recommends wider use of its safety standards in the industry. 
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OBC recommends the continued cooperation of Government and industry. 

14. An inescapable problem of any form of Federal regulation of boating is its 
limited geographical jurisdiction. 

OBC recommends careful scrutiny of the issues to ascertain what, for practical 
administrative purposes, should better be left to the States to control. 

OBC recommends an unequivocal definition of the Coast Guard’s jurisdiction 
over waterways. 

OBC recommends an intensive effort to insure uniformity of rule and regula- 
tion as between all levels of government wherever possible. 


15. OBC seeks added support for adoption of its recommended Uniform Boat 
Regulation Act. 


ExHIsiIT A 


Estimated unit sales of outboard motors for the entire industry, 1919-55 
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1 Production restricted due to CMP material allocation. 
? Disruption of production schedule due to labor arbitration. 
Revised February 1956. 


Source: Prepared by Outboard Boating Club of America, 307 North Michigan, Chicago, 
Til. 


ExHIsBiIt B 


Annual estimated volume nar activity mre outboard boats, motors, and boat trailers 
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eS A re 290, 000 47 | 37 16 8.9 | 3,010, 000 154, 000 | 20, 860 
1952 : ee 320, 000 52 33 5 8.4 3, 219, 000 164, 000 39, 220 
SD Sa eS bS 460, 000 46 33 | 21 9.0 3, 419, 000 231, O01 72, 000 
IE codices ntetet aos _..| 439,000 42 3 24 10.3 3, 740, GOO 223, 000 103, OCU 
POLE ald oct icccaanes 507, 000 31 | 32 37 | 12.9 4, 210, 000 258, 000 | 129, 000 


Source: Prepard by Outboard Boating Club of America, 307 North Michigan, Chicago, II. 
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Dollar Average Price of a Dollar 

Year volume, price, } unit out- volume, 
| outboard outboard board motor! outboard 
motor sales motors | horsepower | fuel used 




















ee teenie $21, 000, 000 $125 I Ba ee atiates tin ctnenis bas 
PN cg od ha eavintndeeasae kent aadeleae PROD Nec dwaccinsc sls tastes dake tee tality ee Teen 
I ei te 8) head a | aaa 48, 000, 000 120 ST a os se 
a a a IN an ic a alc 83, 000, 000 134 ee ts, A 
eee ee ee eS een eee See | 73, 000, 000 145 Oi 
RR Og Brera St Le Pe aS an 55, 000, 000 168 SO a 
. 55, 000, 000 171 24.70 j.... aes 
62, 000, 000 220 SiGe oo le 

67, 000, 000 208 eine ih se 

103, 000, 000 224 25. 00 $42, 800, 000 

107, 000, 000 243 23. 60 51, 500, 000 

151, 000, 000 297 22. 9S 6&8, 000, 000 





ExHrsit C 






Consumer purchasers of outboard motors and boats—Who they are, what they 
buy, and how many they own 


[Percent] 












Outboard motors Outboard boats 









1954 





Occupations of purchasers: | 































Na i eae na a waien 1.3 11.0 11.5 11.1 11.9 12.4 
Farmers cs ee eeinnaetranmnee 4.8 4.8 43 32 41 28 
Managers, proprietors. -.--.-.-.------ 16.6 | 10.0 15 | 23.8 14.0 14.2 
Clerical workers, salesmen----------- 13. 2 | 7.5 9.9 | 13.7 ik. § 19.2 
SS ee 33.9 | 35.2 34. 4 30.8 | 31.4 35. 5 
Semiskilled workers_.....------------ 10. 5 10.0 8.2 10.3 | 10.1 6.6 
PP GE NEOO a cose meicwctcencccee 4.7 4.7 48 29] 31 31 
oe ee ee 2.2 1.8 1.4 1.8 | 13 11 
Farm labor. --...-.---..-------------- .2 2.2 1.4 2 | 25 | 16 
NOE io ciccviiciinniewce rman ped’ 2.3 | 28 | 26 | 211 2 8 | 25 
j yp = — — - REE 
NO be ties caren seve ecko saoks | 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 | 100. 0 
Reasons for buying: 
CN ie eel 68.0 65. 2 | 65. | 56.6 55.2 | 
eee ee ee 18.7 | 20. 2 18. 6 26.3 26.9 | 
PEI <5 bent inet neneankaahnhhowak 9.7 8.7 7.3 | 8.9 8.2} 
WE BE... ein sj dcme Scam teipdthicisg 3.6 3.9 7.1 53 6.5} 
Racing worseascanasnatn nea 1.1 1,2 | 11 2 0 21! 
ee ie ee eee g | y | 


i amt lise tnt ait ‘ 


Number now owned: 






POT UNEOE « 6 i. hs secede 78.4 | 77.2 76.6 77.5 | 76.8 | 77.4 
D mchons OF DORs... - 52602 s6--000---. 17.6 18.9 19.5 16.7 17.1 16. 9 
BEE OPTION. og case cnveaupetecnncl 2.6 | 2.5 2.8 7 3.3 | 28 
TE, 6 abit nea d cw dhnnecdanece 1.4 1.4 1.1 x7 2.8 | 29 






Total 


100. 0 100.0 









Source: Prepared by the Outboard Boating Club of America, 307 North Michigan, Chicago, IN 
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INTRODUCTION 


WHY “A RECOMMENDED BOAT REGULATION ACT’’? 


Some 4 million outboard motors, and about that many outboard boats, are 
now in use. Inboard and sailing craft plying the Nation’s waters number in 
the hundreds of thousands. 

Since each recreational boat in use means participation by a family group, 
in most cases, many millions of Americans are involved. 

When that many individuals take part in any kind of activity, the need for 
regulation is readily apparent. 

That is why the Outboard Boating Club of America, national organization of 
boating enthusiasts and manufacturers and suppliers of boating equipment, 
presents a Recommended Uniform Boat Regulation Act, as outlined in these 
pages. OBC (as the Outboard Boating Club of America is more familiarly 
known) recommends that this act become a State law in each of the 48 States 
and that all governments (county, township, municipalities) be empowered 
to enforce it. 

THE NEED FOR UNIFORMITY OF BOATING LAWS 


One may ask: Are there not enough boating regulations currently on the 
statute books of the States? Are not the conservation departments perfectly 
capable of interpreting and enforcing these regulations? The answer to the 
above questions: Yes. Many States have written and are enforcing reasonable 
and practical boating regulations. 


Differences among State laws 


However, there are a number of important disadvantages to the present 
scheme of boating statutes. For one thing, boating regulations, as now set 
up, differ significantly from State to State. They create a hodgepodge of laws 
which is frustrating, even prohibitive, to the average boater. 

Recreational boating, having grown prodigiously in recent years, requires 
regulation by uniform State laws. Since trailer-borne boats now encompass 
unlimited distances, uniformity becomes essential. 

One might also ask: Why not follow existing Federal legislation—such as 
the United States Motorboat Act? 
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Federal laws 


As a matter of fact, the provisions of the act presented in this booklet incorpo- 
rate the substance of Federal laws insofar as boats under 26 feet in length are 
affected. However, existing Federal laws do not provide a very workable set 
of regulations for very small boats particularly those under 16 feet. For exam- 
ple, the United States Motorboat Act of 1940 specifically exempts motorboats 
under 16 feet from having to carry whistles or to register with the Coast Guard. 
Howeevr, the various pilot rules do require that suitable passing signals be made 
even though Coast Guard regulations no longer require that class A boats carry 
signal-making devices. 

The United States Motorboat Act exemption does not apply to boats less than 
16 feet in length fitted with permanently attached engines. 


THE NEED FOR CLARIFICATION OF BASIC CONCEPTS 


Lack of uniformity is not the only reason why OBC has brought forth A Recom- 
mended Uniform Boat Regulation Act. Another reason for this move is to 
attempt to clarify four types of laws svhich, although their intent is commenda- 
ble, usually fail to accomplish their stated aims. These four types of laws are: 

(1) Speed laws—establishing specific miles-per-hour speed limits for 
motorboats. 

(2) Distance laws—limiting the operation of motorboats in terms of spe- 
cific distances in yards or in feet. 

(3) Horsepower laws—limiting the horsepower of motorboat engines. 

(4) Passenger capacity laws—establishing maximum passenger capacities 
for motorboats, particularly motorboats for hire. 

The ineffectiveness (and, to some extent, the inherent danger) of laws of these 
types becomes obvious under objective analysis. 


Speed laws 

For example, speed laws expressed in miles-per-hour are usually attempts to 
curb (a) reckless operation of motorboats, (b) wash and wake produced by 
fast-moving motorboats, and (c) noise. 


Speed laws and reckless driving 


The fact is that neither a motorboat operator nor a law-enforcement officer can 
tell with much accuracy how fast a motorboat is traveling. Therefore, from a 
practical viewpoint, miles-per-hour speed laws cannot be enforced. The act pro- 
posed here takes a more realistic and direct approach: It provides that the 
motorboat operator must navigate his boat so as not to endanger other craft and 
prevent the free and proper use of water areas. 

The theory that miles-per-hour speed limits protect shorelines and small craft 
from wash and wake of fast-moving motorboats falls apart completely for planing 
boat hulls. The faster a planing motorboat travels the greater is its tendency 
to ride on top of the water and consequently to create less wash and wake. 


Speed laws and noise 

As to the curbing of noise, this act again uses a direct approach: By requiring 
that the exhausts of motorboat engines be adequately muffled with stock factory 
devices, it aims to legislate against the noise of the motorboat, not the motorboat 
itself. 


“Distance” laws 

Some laws now on the books restrict the operation of motorboats within specific 
distances in feet or yards of an assortment of objects and places such as row- 
boats, bathers, fishing boats, boats at anchor, or simply the shore. However, 
distances are very difficult to judge by eye on the water. And most motorboat 
operators do not carry stadiometers or rangefinders; if they did they probably 
would not know how to use them. Moreover, many situations are apt to urise 
which require the motorboat operator to disobey distance limitations in order to 
keep his boat off the rocks. Therefore, this act provides no distance limitations; 
rather, it uses a provision against reckless operation of motorboats to achieve 
the same regulatory aim. 


Speed laws and horsepower 


Lawmakers sometimes turn to horsepower limitations in an effort to curb 
speed of motorboats. Such limitations are ineffective and unsafe. A small boat 
can always be bought or built to produce a fast combination with a motor as 
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small as that prescribed by horsepower limitation laws. Horsepower limitations 
can also be challenged from the standpoint of safety. A motorboat in bad 
weather can require as much power as the hull will accommodate in order to 
hold a course against the sea or to assist other boats in danger of foundering. 


Capacity laws 


The fourth type of law which this act seeks to clarify is the requirement that 
passenger capacity be determined and painted conspicuously on some portion of 
the boat hull. Certainly the spirit of safety in which such a provision is written 
cannot be questioned. Unfortunately passenger-capacity provisions do not answer 
the question: What size of passenger? ‘This act, therefore, incorporates a 
requirement that the weight capacity of rental boats be determined and painted 


upon the afterquarter of the boat; the act also sets forth a method for deter- 
mining such capacity. 


LEGISLATION AND EDUCATION—THEY CAN BE COMPATIBLE 


S3oating safety is one of the primary concerns of the Outboard Boating Club 
of America. Boating safety education in the form of posters, pamphlets, and 
publicity, has been one of OBC’s principal activities year after year. Is not 
regulation the opposite of education? Again the answer is, “Yes.” However, 
the right kind of regulation can help furnish boaters with tools of safety which 
safety educators must teach them to use. in the purely regulatory sense, this 
act “lowers the boom” on only one type of individual—the “water goon” whose 
distorted sense of sport motivates him to see how closely he can escape his own 
destruction or that of a fellow human being. For these reasons, boating legis- 
lation and boating education can be compatible bedfellows. 


The objective: to keep boating safe 


Boating has always been a safe form of recreation. Even though the number 
of participants is greater by many millions of persons than a decade ago, the 
number of boating accidents has shown no relative increase. The boating sport 


and industry are not content, however, to rest on boating’s present safety record. 
As recreational boating continues to grow, the aim of the boating industry and 


sport is to make boating even safer. 


PROVISIONS OF THE ACT EXPLANATION 


SECTION I. TITLE 
The short title of this act shall be 
Uniform Boat Regulation Act. 
SECTION II. APPLICATION 
JURISDICTION 


AND 


The provisions of this act shall be 
applicable to all boats as herein defined, 
navigating the waters within the juris- 
diction of this State, except where in- 
consistent with any laws or regulations 
of any higher governing authority, in 
which case such laws or regulations 
shall prevail. 


It is recommended that the act be- 
come a State law and that all local gov- 
ernments (county, township, or munici- 
pality) be delegated with powers to en- 
force the provisions of the act. Should 
such a procedure prove to be imprac- 
tical, it is recommended that all local 
regulatory bodies adopt the same pro- 
visions as this act. Such uniformity 
will tend to eliminate misunderstand- 
ing, confusion, and debate between two 
regulatory bodies and in the public’s 
mind. 

Cases of independent local jurisdic- 
tion capable of creating a hodgepodge of 
boating regulations sometimes occur 
when several cities, towns or counties 
touch different points of the same lakes 
or rivers. When such governing units 
enact and enforce dissimilar regula- 
tions, the boat operator may unwittingly 
violate the law as he passes unknow- 
ingly from one jurisdiction to another. 
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SECTION III. DEFINITIONS 


The term “person” means any in- 
dividual, firm, corporation, copartner- 
ship, company, association or joint- 
stock association including any trustee, 
administrator, executor, receiver, as- 
signee, or other personal representative 
thereof. 

The term “boat” shall mean any 
vessel (such as canoes, skiffs, dinghies, 
rowboats, sailing vessels, or motor- 
boats) less than 26 feet in overall 
length. 


The term “motorboat” shall mean any 
vessel propelled in whole or part by ma- 
chinery, including vessels temporarily 
equipped with detachable motors, less 
than 26 feet in overall length. 

SECTION IV. BOATS USED FOR HIRE 

(A) Boats used for hire to be li- 
censed: Within 90 days after the pas- 
sage of this act, and each year there- 
after prior to May 1, every person or 
firm or corporation who shall rent or 
offer to rent any boat, or furnish the 
same with leased or rented living ac- 
commodations for use upon any of the 
public waters of this State, shall first 
apply for a license so to do from the 
(insert name of department) upon 
forms furnished by them. 

No boat shall thereafter be rented or 
offered for rent until such license has 
been granted and the boat marked as 
hereinafter provided. 

(B) License fee: The fee for such 
license shall be $1 for each boat specified 
in subdivision (A) above. 

(C) In the calculation, the figure for 
depth should not exceed one-third of 
the beam. 

This formula was devised for out- 
board boats which rarely exceed 21 feet 
in length and is most suitable for such 
boats. 

Care should be taken to deduct from 
the maximum weight figure, the weight 
of all equipment besides the hull itself 
such as the cabin, engines, fuel tanks 
and fuel, stoves, batteries, etc. 
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EXPLANATION 


As used in this act, the term “motor- 
boat”? shall conform exactly with the 
definition used by the United States 
Motorboat Act of 1940, but is limited to 
motorboats less than 26 feet in length, 
and shall include all vessels propelled 
by machinery, 


(A) Studies into the causes of boat- 
ing accidents have shown that rental 
boats are frequently involved ; overload- 
ing is a very common malpractice. This 
act recognizes that some control must 
be exercised to prevent the combination 
of an overloaded boat handled by an in- 
experienced operator, which occurs all 
to often in the case of rental boats. 
Consequently, a system of licensing and 
establishment of safe weight capacity 
for rental boats is set forth in this 
section. 

(B) The purpose of boat inspection 
fees should be to cover the costs of in- 
spection. Large inspection fees are 
camouflaged taxes. Consequently, they 
discriminate against the boating sport 
and industry. An example of a highly 
inflated inspection fee is the regulation 
of a certain State which provides for a 
rental-boat inspection fee of $25 a boat. 
This fee would appear to be a discrimi- 
natory tax. 

(C) False economy may lead the boat 
renter to unconsciously overload his 
boat with passengers. This is the great- 
est inherent danger in the boat-livery 
business. Overloading is the most com- 
mon single cause of capsized boats. 
Fortunately, overloading can be acen- 
rately determined as is presently set 
forth. Consequently, laws against over- 
loading can be accurately enforced. 

A boat does not necessarily react to 
the number of people sitting in it. It 
does react to the total weight of these 
people. The boat will displace approx- 
imately as many pounds of water as 
there are pounds of total weight in- 
side it. 
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SECTION IV. BOATS USED FOR HIRE 

(D) Inspection by (insert name of 
selected department): It shall be the 
duty of (insert name of selected depart- 
ment) to cause such boats to be in- 
spected upon each application of license, 
and to see that all boats comply with the 
standards prescribed. 

Whenever, upon such inspection, it 
shall be found that any boat so inspected 
does not comply with such standards, it 
shall thereupon be the duty of (insert 
name of selected department) to notify 
the owner, proprietor, or agent in charge 
of any such boat, to comply with such 
standards and with the provisions of 
this section prior to further use of such 
boat. 

(E) Inspection markings : With the li- 
cense herein provided for there shall be 
issued a durable tag or disk for each 
boat showing the year of such inspec- 
tion and such other matters as the (in- 
sert name of department) may deem 
necessary, which tag or disk must be 
affixed to some prominent place at the 
bow of the boat. 

There shall also be painted conspicu- 
ously on the after quarter the number of 
pounds of weight authorized to be car- 
ried therein, and no owner, his agent or 
lessor, shall knowingly permit more than 
that number of pounds of weight to oc- 
cupy said boat at any time. 

(F) Added Federal regulations apply 
to boats over 15 gross tons, and to mo- 
torboats with installed carbon-dioxide 
systems. 


All motorboats carrying passengers 
for hire shall be equipped with at least 
one United States Coast Guard approved 
hand portable fire extinguisher. 

(G) Moneys credited to general reve- 
nue fund: All moneys received under 
this Act shall be paid into the State 
treasury and shall be credited to the 
general revenue fund. 

(H) Flammables refer to those giv- 
ing off flammable vapors at 80° F., 
such as gasoline, naptha, etc. 
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EXPLANATION 


In the past, the Outboard Boating 
Club of America has recommended that 
passenger capacities, expressed in terms 
of number of persons, be painted on 
rental boats. OBC now suggests that 
a revision be made to incorporate a re- 
finement which is a more accurate and 
suitable measure of capacity. 

Some States have set up schedules of 
passenger capacity which are dependent 
on the length of the rented boat. Such 
schedules have probably prevented in- 
numerable boat sinkings. However, the 
schedule does not suffice as a safety 
measure if all of the persons allowed on 
board are 200-pounders. Furthermore, 
boat length is one of several factors em- 
ployed in the determination of weight 
capacity. 

By itself, boat length is only a rough 
estimate of a boat’s capacity. A sim- 
plified method of determining the ca- 
pacity of a boat in cubic feet for most 
conventional types of outboard boats is 
the following equation: Length times 
depth times width times six-tenths 
equals cubic-foot capacity. This cubic- 
feet capacity can be equated to weight 
capacity by using the method set forth 
under paragraph C, section IV (rules 
and regulations). Measurements should 
be in feet and should be taken at the 
point of greatest width and depth (usu- 
ally admidship) and greatest length. 

Detailed formula and procedures for 
the accurate determination of the cubic 
capacity of an outboard boat as used in 
the OBC Boat Certification program, 
may be obtained from the Outboard 
Boating Club of America, 307 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

(F') A minimum of one life preserver 
for each passenger should be a manda- 
tory precaution against real calamity. 

Typical of an unreasonable law which 
specifies a type of life preserver but re- 
stricts the selection of safety equipment 
unnecessarily is the following State 
regulation: “Life preservers for rental 
boats must be made out of cork or balsa 
wood.” 

The United States Coast Guard ap- 
proval on life jackets, ring buoys, or 
buoyant cushions may be completely re- 
lied upon. Since December 18, 1954, the 
Coast Guard approved buoyant vest is 
also acceptable. 

Anchors with an adequate scope of 
anchor line (several times the depth of 
the water) and oars and paddles are 
desirable equipment for rental boats. 
They provide a safety factor in rough 
water or whenever motor failure occurs. 
They are not included as required equip- 
ment in this act since they are not re- 
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SECTION IV. BOATS USED FOR HIRE 


Section V. Life preservers 

All motorboats not otherwise specifi- 
cally provided for shall carry a Coast 
Guard approved life preserver, ring 
buoy, or buoyant cushion for each per- 
son on board. 

Since December 18, 1954, the Coast 
Guard approved buoyant vest is ac- 
ceptable. 

SecTIOoN VI. LicgHTs 


(A) Every motorboat under 26 feet 
shall carry the following lights from 
sunset to sunrise: 

1. A bright, white light aft to 
show all around the horizon visible 
for a distance of 2 miles or more. 

2. A combination light in the 
forepart of the boat lower than the 
white light aft, showing green to 
starboard and red to port so fixed 
as to throw a light from dead ahead 
to two points abaft the beam on 
their respective sides, and visible 
for a distance not less than 1 mile. 

(B) Boats not propelled by machin- 
ery, when underway, shall carry on 
board from sunset to sunrise but not 
fixed to any part of the boat a lantern or 
flashlight capable of showing a white 
light visible all around the horizon ata 
distance of 2 miles or more and shall 
display such lantern in sufficient time to 
avoid collision with another boat. 

This applies to boats except as pro- 
vided in the following paragraphs (C) 
and (D). 

(C) Sailboats (including those with 
outboard motors) under 26 feet in 
length, propelled by sail and machinery 
or by sails alone, shall carry a bright 
white light aft, to show all around the 
horizon. In addition such boats, when 
so propelled, shall carry ready at hand 
a lantern or flashlight showing a white 
light which shall be exhibited in suf- 
ficient time to avert collision. Every 
white light prescribed by this section 
shall be visible for a distance of 2 miles 
or more,. The word “visible,” when ap- 
plied to lights, shall mean visible on a 
dark night with clear atmosphere. 

The Federal regulations for sailboats 
under 26 feet with engines require these 
provisions; those without engines must 
comply with the Pilot Rules which dif- 
fer from the requirements set forth 
here. 

(D) Sailboats with inboard engines 
are subject to the same light require- 
ments as motorboats under 26 feet. 

Applies when under power without 
the sails hoisted. 
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EXPLANATION 


quired by Federal regulations which 
this code attempts to copy in all impor- 
tant respects. 


This conforms with the provisions of 
the United States Motorboat Act of 
1940. 


These regulations for running lights 
are consistent with regulations of the 
United States Motorboat Act of 1940 
which are enforced by the United States 
Coast Guard on all navigable waters of 
the United States. Uniformity of run- 
ning light requirements in all States and 
subdivisions thereof is desirable for the 
sake of clarity in boating public’s mind. 

Some States have no regulations gov- 
erning running lights. The need for 
lights for prevention of collisions during 
hours of darkness is obvious. 


Some State laws make insufficient vis- 
ibility requirements; for example, one 
State specifies that running lights must 
be discernible at 150 feet. Under some 
circumstances, visibility of only 150 feet 
would be insufficient to prevent colli- 
sions during hours of darkness. 
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SECTION VII. MUFFLING DEVICES 

It is unlawful to use a boat propelled 
in whole or in part by gas, gasoline, or 
naphtha unless the same is provided 
with a stock factory muffler, under- 
water exhaust or other modern devices 
capable of adequately muffling the 
sound of the exhaust of the engine. 
The phrase “adequately muffling” shall 
mean that the motor’s exhaust at all 
times be so muffied or suppressed as not 
to create excessive or unusual noise. 
The discharge of cooling water through 
the exhaust of an inboard engine shall 
be considered an adequate muffling 
device. 

SECTION VII. WHISTLES 

Motorboats which are less than 26 
feet in length but greater than 16 feet 
in length shall be provided with a 
mouth-, hand-, or power-operated 
whistle capable of producing a blast of 
2 seconds or more duration and audible 
for at least one-half mile. 


SECTION IX. CARBURETORS 


Carburetors on all engines of motor- 
boats other than outboard motors, shall 
fitted with a United States Coast 
Guard-approved device for arresting 
backfire. 


be 


SECTION X. VENTILATORS 

All motorboats using fuel having a 
flashpoint of 110° F. or less shall have 
at least 2 ventilators fitted with cowls 
or their equivalent for the purpose of 
properly and efficiently ventilating the 
bilges of every engine and fuel com- 
partment in order to remove any 
flammable or explosive gases. Some 
motorboats so constructed as to have 
the greater portion of the bilges under 
the engines and fuel tanks open and 
exposed to the natural atmosphere at 
all times need not be required to be 
fitted with such ventilators. 

SECTION XI. FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 

All motorboats shall have on board, 
in good condition and fully charged, one 
Coast Guard-approved portable fire 
extinguisher. 
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EXPLANATION 


All modern nationally distributed out- 
board motors are equipped with muf- 
flers. The noise emitted by an out- 
board motor in operation has been 
greatly reduced by the addition of this 
piece of equipment. 

Not infrequently specific horsepower 
restrictions stem from complaints about 
the noise created by motorboats. Im- 
proper muffling devices are usually the 
cause of such noise. 


This conforms to the provisions of 
the United States Motorboat Act of 
1940. 


This conforms to the provisions of 
the United States Motorboat Act 


1940. 


This conforms to the provisions of 
the United States Motorboat Act 


1940. 


Under some circumstances, outboard 
motorboats are excluded from this pro- 
vision under Coast Guard rulings. The 
distinction does not appear as impor- 
tant as the safety precaution and, 
therefore, the universality of the rule 
is urged for all motorboats under 26 
feet in length. 
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SECTION XII. RECKLESS DRIVING AND 
SPEEDING 


(A) Every operator of a motorboat 
shall at all times navigate the same 
in a careful and prudent manner and 
at such rate of speed as not to endanger 
the life, limb, or property of any person. 

(B) Reckless navigation of a motor- 
boat shall include operating the same 
in a manner which unnecessarily inter- 
feres with the free and proper use of 
the navigable waters of the State or 
unnecessarily endangers other boats 
therein, or the life and limb of any 
person. 

(C) No person shall operate any 
motorboat at a rate of speed greater 
than will permit him in the exercise of 
reasonable care to bring the motorboat 
to a stop within the assured clear dis- 
tance ahead. 

(D) Nothing in the provisions of this 
act should be construed to mean that 
the operator of a motorboat actually 
competing in a race or regatta which 
is sanctioned by an appropriate govern- 
ment shall not attempt to attain high 
speeds on a marked racing course. 
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REGULATIONS 


EXPLANATION 


A boating speed law expressed in 
miles per hour is ineffective and dan- 
gerous. Measurement of speed and dis- 
tance on the water is difficult. Neither 
the motorboat operator nor the law- 
enforcement officer can tell with much 
accuracy how fast a motorboat is travel- 
ing. Consequently, the miles per hour 
limit is difficult and often times impos- 
sible to enforce. 

Speed laws usually attempt to curb 
1 of 3 evils: (1) Reckless operation, 
(2) excessive wash and wake, and (3) 
motor noise which is usually accentu- 
ated as motorboats increase their speed. 
(1) Reckless operation 

This code believes the best way to 
curb recklessness is to legislate directly 
against recklessness. There are times 
when full speed is reasonable and 
proper, and times when half speed or 
less would be too fast. And an arbi- 
trary speed limit may give rise to dan- 
gerous situations. Confronted with a 
5- or 8-mile-an-hour limit, for example, 
a motorboat operator can only judge his 
speed by the reading of a speedometer 
or a tachometer (revolutions per min- 
ute) and will be unable to navigate 
against a strong current or wind by pro- 
ceeding Within the prescribed limit. 

(2) Excessive wash and wake 

Unfortunately, speed limits often help 
to create wash and wake rather than 
reduce it. Most outboard motorboats 
are planing boats. The greater the 
speed of a planing boat, the greater its 
tendency to ride on top of the water, 
creating negligible waves in its wake. 
(3) 

The most practical way to 
against the noise of 
legislate against the noise and not the 
motorboat. This act requires that mo- 
torboat exhausts be adequately muffled 
with stock factory devices. 

Horsepower limitations are likewise 
more often ineffective than not. The 
speed of an outboard motorboat is gov- 
erned by the combination of boat and 
motor, not by the motor alone. Small 
racing hydroplanes can achieve high 
speeds with even a low horsepower mo- 
tor. A heavier boat with perhaps 
double the horsepower may plow 
through the water at a much slower 
speed. 

In the past, many motorboat-speed or 
horsepower limitations have been pro- 
posed in response to a hue and cry from 
fishermen. Some fishermen feel that 
outboard motors are destructive to fish 
and their spawn. This is superstition. 


Motor noise 


legislate 
motorboats is to 
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SECTION XII. RECKLESS DRIVING AND 


SPEEDING 


SECTION XIII. TRAFFIC BULES 

(A) Passing: When two boats are 
approaching each other head on or 
nearly so (so as to involve risk of col- 
lision), it shall be the duty of each boat 
to bear to the right and pass the other 
boat on its left side. 

(B) Crossing: When boats approach 
each other at an acute angle or at 
right angles, the boat approaching on 
the right side has the right of way. 

(C) Overtaking: One boat may over- 
take another on either side but must 
grant right of way to the overtaken 
boat. 


SECTION XIV. TRAFFIC LANES 

(A) No person shall so anchor a 
boat for fishing or other purposes on 
any body of water over which the State 
has jurisdiction in such a position as to 
obstruct a passageway ordinarily used 
by other boats. 

(B) No person shall operate a boat 
within a water area which is clearly 
marked by buoys or some other dis- 
tinguished device as a bathing or swim- 
ming area. 
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EXPLANATION 


No clear proof has been offered that out- 
boards harm fish. In fact, extensive 
experiments by marine biologists at the 
University of Michigan have demon- 
strated that outboards do not harm fish. 

Finally, from a safety standpoint, 
both speed and horsepower limitations 
can be challenged. A motorboat in bad 
weather often requires as much speed 
and power as the hull will allow in 
order to hold a course against the wind 
and waves, or even to assist other boats 
in danger of foundering. 


These traffic rules are consistent with 
pilot rules in most parts of the United 
States. Standardization in all States 
and in all localities of traffic rules is 
desirable. Uniformity will prevent 
confusion in the minds of boaters and 
the boating accidents which can arise 
from such confusion. 

Although pilot rules in most parts 
of the United States permit a motor- 
boat to pass on its starboard side, under 
certain circumstances such a boat must 
sound 2 short blasts on a horn or whistle 
and proceed to pass in this manner only 
after the other motorboat involved has 
assented to the maneuver with a simi- 
lar signal of 2 whistle blasts. Since 
boats under 16 feet are not required 
to blow whistles and could neither make 
or answer such a signal if their opera- 
tors did not possess a whistle, a stand- 
ard procedure of passing boats on their 
port side is advisable. 

The operator should familiarize him- 
self with the collision regulations ap- 
plicable to the waters upon which he is 
operating. 


Anchoring in a narrow or constricted 
passageway is contrary to a previous 
clause in this code that reckless navi- 
gation of a boat shall include operating 
the same in a manner which unneces- 
sarily interferes with the free and 
proper use of navigable waters. 

Because of their greater maneuvera- 
biilty, boaters must exercise caution 
and courtesy where swimmers are con- 
cerned. Even the most prudent boat- 
ers must keep a sharp lookout for swim- 
mers and should avoid swimming areas 
at all times. 

Some States have laws involving a 
speed limit within a certain number 
of feet of beaches, floats. or bathers. 
The measurement of distance on the 
water, like speed, is never better than 
a rough estimate by either a boat oper- 
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SECTION XIV. TRAFFIC LANES 


SECTION XV. OVERLOADING 


No boat shall be loaded with passen- 
gers or cargo beyond its safe carrying 
capacity taking into consideration 
weather and other normal operating 
conditions. 


SECTION XVI. RIDING ON DECKS 


GUNWALES 


AND 


No person operating a motorboat 
shall allow any person to ride or sit on 
either the starboard or port gunwales 
thereof or on the decking over the bow 
of the vessel while underway. 

Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to mean that passengers or other 
persons aboard a boat cannot stand on 
the decking over the bow of the boat 
to moor the boat to a mooring buoy or 
to cast off from such a buoy, or for any 
other necessary purpose. 
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EXPLANATION 


ator or an official. A regulation similar 
to section XIV. which provides for 
clearly marking such restricted areas by 
buoys, ropes, or other marking de- 
vices, is far more easily understood 
and more readily enforcible. 


Every boat on the water should bear 
a designation of its weight capacity 
under normal operating conditions. 
Many outboard boats have an Outboard 
Boating Club of America maximum 
horsepower and maximum  weight- 
capacity plate attached tothem. Where 
weight-capacity designation is not prac- 
tical, a regulation making overloading 
a misdemeanor may provide an inhibi- 
tion to boat operators who otherwise 
would load their boats without caution. 

It is important that specific regula- 
tions dealing with overloading provide 
for weight capacity. Passenger capac- 
ity is only a crude measurement of 
a safe load. If all the passengers al- 
lowed in a given boat are very heavy, 
the safe-weight capacity of the boat in 
pounds is very probably exceeded. 

Some State laws attempt to define 
“apacity by the number of seats. The 
number of seats in a small boat is an 
excessive indication of the passenger 
capacity of the boat. A boat which 
comfortably seats 7 passengers may be 
safe to operate under normal weather 
conditions with only 4 passengers. 

Other State laws provide an arbi- 
trary minimum freeboard (distance 
from water level to top of the sides of a 
boat). Such an arbitrary requirement 
encourages loading up to the prescribed 
minimum aé_ particularly dangerous 
practice in larger boats. 


A sudden turn of a motorboat to avoid 
an obstacle, for instance, could pitch 
a passenger riding on the gunwales or 
the deck into the water. To avoid ac- 
cidents resulting from these circum- 
stances, a boating regulation making 
operation of boats while passengers are 
sitting on the gunwales or deck a mis- 
demeanor is desirable. 
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SECTION XVII. MOORING TO BEACONS 

Any person mooring any boat to any 
of the buoys or beacons placed in any 
waterway by the authority of the 
United States or by the authority of a 
comniission or subdivision thereof, or in 
any manner hanging on with a boat to 
such buoy or beacon shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor, 


SECTION XVIII. INTOXICATION 


It shall be unlawful for any person 
who is under the influence of intoxi- 
eating liquor or narcotic drugs or bar- 
bital or any person who is a habitual 
user of same to operate, propel, or be 
in actual physical control of any boat. 
It shall be unlawful for the owner of 
any boat or any person having such in 
charge or in control to authorize or 
knowingly permit the same to be pro- 
nelled or operated by any person who 
is under the influence of intoxicating 
liquor, nareotic drugs, or barbital or 
any person who is a habitual user of 
same. 


SECTION XIX. ACCIDENTS 


The operator of any boat involved 
in an accident resulting in injury or 
death to any person or in damage to 
property shall immediately stop such 
boat at the scene of such accident and 
shall give his name, address, full iden- 
tification of his boat and the name and 
address of the owner, to the person 
struck or the operator or occupants of 
the boat collided with, and shall ren- 
der to any person injured in such an ac- 
cident reasonable assistance and shall 
report such accident to the nearest 
or most convenient law-enforcement 
agency or office. 


SECTION XX. PENALTIES 


(A) Any person who shall violate sec- 
tion XII of this act shall be deemed 
viction thereof by any court of com- 
guilty of a misdemeanor and on con- 
petent jurisdiction shall be punished by 
a fine not exceeding $2,000 or by im- 
prisonment for a term of not exceeding 
1 year or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment. 

(B) Any person violating section IV 
of this act shall be liable to a fine not 
exceeding $200. 

(C) Any person violating any section 
of this act other than the two aforesaid 
shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 


S100 
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EXPLANATION 


This complies with the United States 
Coast Guard regulations. 


A boating accident is in one sense 
twice as dangerous as an automobile 
accident. The victims can suffer direct 
injury from collision. They are also 
in danger of drowning. 

On the other hand, boating is in- 
herently less dangerous than auto driv- 
ing because boats have more room to 
maneuver to avoid an accident than 
automobiles. Also boats cannot and 
do not go nearly so fast as autos. 
Nevertheless, because of the potential 
dangers ensuing from a boating ac- 
cident, an intoxication provision in this 
act is considered highly desirable, 


This complies with the United States 
Coast Guard regulations. 


A provision for penalties in a boating 
code is necessary in order to insure ob- 
servation of the code by the tiny per- 
centage of thoughtless boaters for whom 
some code is necessary in the first place. 

Consistent with the great American 
tradition of penal clemency and scru- 
pulous legal protection of the innocent, 
a relatively light punishment is to be 
favored. The opportunities for an in- 
nocent and considerate boater to acci- 
dentally offend one of the provisions in 
this act are not nonexistent. Far bet- 
ter that 10 deliberate offenders suffer 
lightly than 1 innocent offender suffer 
severely. 
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This report prepared by legislative department, Outboard Boating Club of 
America, 307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. Hughes, I believe you are acquainted with the workings of the 
committee. We just got through with a strenuous session “of Con- 
gress, and, of course, we all would like to be at our homes and take 
care of the duties at home. 

We have with us members from all parts of the country on this c — 
mittee. We started the hearings in June, I believe, or July, in Was 
ington. Yesterday we were in Detroit, and today and tomorrow in 
Chicago, and later this month and September it will be the east and 
west coast, and then we will hit the gulf. 

We are not an investigating committee, as you know, a congres- 
sional investigating committee. We are a subcommittee of the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee, of which our great friend, the 
real gentleman from North Carolina, Mr. Bonner, is our chairman, 
and this is close to his heart. 

We were surprised to know that there were 25 million people en- 
gaged in this sport, the pleasure of boating, and also between 8 million 
and 9 million inboard and outboard motors, and to know that it is 
growing by leaps and bounds. 

You know as well as I do that what will happen when the St. Law- 
rence seaway opens in the next 3 or 4 years, in which Mr. Sheehan and 
myself are vitally interested, or the Cal-Sag Canal—I know many of 
my constituents want to run down there with their pleasure boats and 
go to down-State Illinois. 

There is no pending legislation now, but we are trying to get some- 
thing to take care of safety considerations or find - whether we 
should license these people or whether they should number all of the 
boats under 16 feet, and I am very happy to have you with us. 
Mr. Hughes, because of your knowledge in this field, and I am sure 
that the members of this committee would want to ask you some ques- 
tions, so I will ask Mr. Bonner, the chairman of our committee, if he 
has any questions. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Hughes, will you name the manufacturers in 
your association ? 

Mr. Hugues. Will I name them ? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Hucnes. We have—from memory here, I don’t know whether 
Ican name them all, all of them. 

The Coatrman. Give me an outline? 

Mr. Hucues. Well, we have all except one of the major motor manu- 
facturers, outboard-motor manufacturers. We have—I think it is 
27 of the outboard-boat manufacturers and then we have 12 or 13 of 
the boat manufacturers. 

The Cuatrman. Just give a few names. 

Mr. Hvueues. Well, Johnson, Evinrude, Scott-Atwater, Champion, 
West Bend, Oliver, Gale Produc ts. I think that’s all the motors 

Now, on the boats we have Pennyan, Thompson Bros., W agemaker, 
Lone Star, and Arkansas Traveler, Dunphy, Aluma Craft, Dura Craft, 
Aero-Craft, Bowman Boats, Chetek, Shell Lake. 

The Cuamman. Youare entirely outboard ? 
Mr. Hueues. Yes. 
The Cuarrman. Now, who are your directors ? 
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Mr. Hucues. Well, the three associations, the directors of OBC, are 
composed of the three officers of the Motor Manufacturers Association. 

The Cuarrman. Who are they ? 

Mr. Hucues. That is Mr. Howard Larsen, who is president; Mr. 
Dick Cors, vice president; Mr. Larsen is with Evinrude Motors and 
Mr. Dick Cors is with Oliver; and the secretary and treasurer is 
Mr. Bob Wallace, of Outboard Marine. 

Now, then, of boat, the president is Mr. Fred Wen, Lyman Boat 
Co.—and I didn’t mention them before; you can include them in the 
list. 

Mr. Doug Wiltse, Aero-Craft, of Aero-Craft Boats, and the secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mr. C. H. Foster, of Dunphy Boats. 

Now, the president of the Boat Trailer Manufacturers Association 
is Mr. Jim Olney, of Tee-Nee Trailers. 

The vice president is Mr. Frank Peterson, of Peterson Bros., Gaiter 
Trailer, and secretary-treasurer, that’s of Jacksonville, Fla., and the 
secretary-treasurer, Mr. Dwight Roy, of Mastercraft Trailers. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, has your statement been circularized among 
the directors and approved ? 

Mr. Hucues. Yes, sir. 

The Cramman. Now, then, you are unalterably opposed in your 
association to a system of permits to operate ? 

Mr. Hucues. Are you talking about operator’s license, I presume? 

The Cuatrman. That’s a permit, similar to an automobile permit, 
for me to drive an automobile. 

Mr. Hugues. Yes, we have stated here. 

The Cuarrman. I just ask. 

Mr. Huenes. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. At the present time, you are opposed to any permit 
to operate / 

Mr. Hueues. Yes, at the present time. 

The Cuarrman. Taking into consideration some arrangements 
where minors could operate under their senior permit 

Mr. Hucues. Well, [ would 

The Cuarrman. Do you understand what I mean, do you? 

Mr. Hveues. I understand what you mean. 

The CuarrmMan. Your son or daughter could operate under your 
permit. 

Mr. Hucues. I think we are—would they be tested, is that—in 
other words, I would like certain—I would want to study the details 
of that very carefully. 

The Crarrman. They would operate under your permit and you 
would be responsible for their ability to operate and their judgment 
to operate. 

Mr. Hucues. Well, my understanding was that the purpose 

The CuarrMan. I just asked you that, that’s all. 

Mr. Hucuers. Well, I would much prefer to study that, because it 
has some ramifications, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Well, we are just exploring, sir. 

Mr. Hucues. Yes, sir; I think it has some ramifications. 

The Cuamman. But, in the overall, I understand that you and 
your association are opposed to any type of permit to operate? 

Mr. Hucues. Yes, sir, at the present time, for the reasons enumer- 
ated. 
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The Cuarrman. Sir? 

Mr. Hueues. For the reasons enumerated. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have any suggestion as to what system may 
be used to assure others that one who goes down to operate a boat 
knows something about the operation ? 

Mr. Hueues. Well, there is already in the field of outboards, Mr. 
Bonner, a considerable amount of education in advance. 

No. 1, the owner, or the purchaser of a boat, or a motor, at least the 
big share that belong to our associations, and all of those who don't, 
receive manuals which outline to them the basic details not only of 
operation of the boat and motor, but also of the rules of the road. 

We include, through our education program, information about the 
operation of them. 

The Cuarman. I understand that is furnished to them, but there is 
no way to determine whether or not one who purchased the boat takes 
the time to ascertain how to operate it or know anything about what 
he should do under certain conditions, precaution for himself and for 
others. 

Mr. Hucues. Well, it has been our experience that the purchaser of 
that boat will determine that from the dealer that he purchases the 
merchandise from, from the added material that he has, from the 
Coast Guard, from the Coast Guard Auxiliary, from our squadrons, 
all of the various sources of information which he has available, and 
we distinguish here-—— 

The CHarrMan. But there is no way to determine whether or not 
he avails himself of that information that affords protection and the 
protection of others; is there? 

Mr. Hueues. No, no, but 

The CHarrmMan. That’s the point I am concerned with. 

Mr. Huenes. It is our feeling, however, that you can’t legislate a 
man from committing suicide. 

The CHatrman. I agree with you on that. 

The issuance of a permit to operate an automobile, then, has no 
value? 

Mr. Hugues. I think it has some value, yes. 

The Cuarrman. There is a degree of ability to operate, ascertainable 
before the permit is issued, isn’t there, genet rally ? 

‘Mr. Huaues. There generally is, as I understand it, yes. 

The Cuarrman. And it is a system that is more or less uniform 
throughout the 48 States and the Territories? 

Mr. Hueues. That’s right, sir. 

The Carman. And it is recognized as interchangeable among the 
States? 

Mr. Hueues. As I understand it, that’s—— 

The Cuarrman. Each State recognizes the permit of another State? 

Mr. Hugues. For a certain lei 1eth of time, yes. 

The Cuatrman. And is there a responsibility for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to protect its citizens? 

Mr. Hvueues. In certain conditions, and under certain conditions, 
I would say that that’s a proper assumption. 

The Cuarman. Is there a responsibility for the States to protect 
their citizens? 

Mr. Hvucnes. Yes, the 

The Cuarmman. Against each other and themselves? 
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Mr. Hueues. Under certain conditions; yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Well, if that is true, then what are we going to do? 

Mr. Hugues. Our point that we have tried to make here is that the 
hazards are comparatively low. We are not comparing—in other 
words, the conditions of operating a boat on water are entirely different 
than operating airplanes, automobiles, for example, which are 

The Cuarrman. Would the experiences in one locality apply to the 
experiences in another, in respect to operating boats, small boats? 

Mr. Hucues. To a large extent, yes; to a large extent. 

Not necessarily 

The Cuarrman. So the experience that I may have had, and the 
observations that I may have had, are applicable to other areas? 

Mr. Hvueues. In certain instances, but not always. 

The CHarrman. And notw ithstanding the fact that what I have 
seen myself, say, in my area, there is, in your opinion, no need to try 
to correct them’? 

Mr. Hueues. I don’t think it is serious enough at the present time, 
sir. We feel, according to the information that we have given, that 
it isn’t of such serious proportion at the present time, and we feel 
that education will take care of the problem, and has taken care of 
the problem up to date. 

The Cuarrman. I want to ask you, did you ever drive one of these 
aluminum boats with a high-powered outboard motor on it? 

Mr. Hugues. Yes, sure. 

The Cuatrman. It isa pretty tricky operation, isn’t it? 

Mr. Hugues. We think in most cases it is perfectly safe. If it is 
overpowered, which is something else again, it could be 

The Cuatrman. I am sure it is safe if it is properly operated, and 
properly operated in proper conditions. 

Mr. Hugues. W ell, it could be, but the speeds that we are talking 
about, of course, in relationship on the water, are certainly not 
comparable to highways. 

The Cuarmman. Now, as to enforcement, you mentioned that in 
there, we all agree that this subject is beyond the present ability of 
the Coast Guard. Did you, in your brief, recommend some form of 
enforcement of the existing regulations? 

Mr. Hueues. I don’t know whether I understand that question or 
not, Mr. Bonner. 

The CuatrmMan. Well, you spoke of enforcement of the present 

regulations that we have, didn’t you? 

Mr. Hucues. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. And supervision of the present regulations to see 
that they are carried out ? 

Mr. Hueues. Yes, sir. 

The CHairmMan. Well, would you recommend how that should be 
done? 

Mr. Huenes. Well, we have made several recommendations in 
here; yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. Who would it be done by? 

Mr. Hucues. Well, it would be done in Federal waters by the Coast 
Guard. 

The CuamMan. Well, we recognize the fact that this is so vast for 
the Coast Guard that it is a physical impossibility. 
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Do you recommend expanding the Coast Guard to be able to take 
care of this? 

Mr. Hueues. In the way of the enforcement of the laws which we 
are recommending. I think we are very specific as to those areas, 
and we certainly are wholeheartedly in favor of enforcement. In 
fact, we have said in the brief that enforcement is a very important 
aspect of this. 

The Cuairman. In your opinion, is there any difference between 
one who operates a 30-foot craft, a cruiser craft, and one who operates 
a 16-foot inboard or outboard, or a 20-foot inboard or outboard craft? 

Mr. Hugues. Are you referring to the rules of the road ? 

The CuarrMan. A person who would invest $20,000 or $30,000 in a 
cruiser and the one who would invest $1,000 to $3,000 in an inboard 
or outboard open craft. 

Mr. Hvueues. Chairman Bonner, I have—I would have to go into 
details on that and be specific. 

The CuHatrman. Would the amount of the investment impress the 
owner to such an extent that he would properly inform himself? 

Mr. Hueues. I would say that certainly ; it would be my observation 
that a man who is investing $30,000 would certainly determine how 
to operate the boat and the rules of the road. Most of them belong 
to yacht clubs and a great number of them belong to power squadrons, 
Coast Guard auxiliaries. In fact, on certain areas of water, they have 
to learn those things. 

The Cuairman. Now, we have liveries all around the country. One 
comes down to a livery and rents a boat with an outboard motor on it. 
Would you think there should be any requirement to show some 
evidence of his ability to protect himself, and those he might take 
out in that livery boat with him ? 

Mr. Hugues. Well, I think the livery owner should establish cer- 
tainly that the man is familiar with the equipment. He can almost, 
by the way the man gets into a boat and approaches the operation of 
the boat, determine that. 

The CHatrMan. One batter stands to the plate one way, and another 
batter doesn’t stand at the plate in the usual way of the ballplayer. 
Which one is the better player ? 

Mr. Hucues. At the same time, you can tell the way the man handles 
himself, regardless how he stands. 

The Cuairman. The way the man gets into the boat, you can tell 
how he will operate the boat ? 

Mr. Hueues. I think the way he will get into the boat, looking over 
the boat, and seeing the certain aspects, and then proceeding. 

The Cuatrman. That is all that 1s necessary for the livery operator 
to determine? 

Mr. Hueunes. He should give him some instructions and, in many 
“ases, perhaps, give him a—if he feels that he is not as experienced, 
cer tainly, should go much more into detail. 

The Cuarrman. Would he be better off to have a permit that he could 
show the livery operator that he knew of the certain fundamentals 
of safety ? 

Mr. Hucues. It might be better under certain conditions. 

The CHatrman. At the same time, the small numbers involved, I 
question whether there are very few in the country today that would 
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be able—do you recognize the fact that a boat can be a dangerous 
weapon ; or don’t you ? 

Mr. Hucues. Well, that again is all relative. 

The Cuarrman. I am going to ask you something else. 

Mr. Hueues. Is all relative to me. 

The CuairmMan. You don’t recognize that a boat can be a dangerous 
weapon ? 

Mr. Hucues. Well, Chairman Bonner, a house, for example—living 
every day is dangerous. 

The Cuarrman. Life is uncertain, I grant you that, but we try to 
protect it to some degree, and I take insurance on it. 

Mr. Hueues. I think we have pointed out in the brief here—— 

The CuatrmMan. Well, you don’t think there is any danger in oper- 
ating a boat? 

Mr. Hugues. Well, I think anything can become dangerous if per- 
sons violate commonsense. 

The CHatmrMan. Well, in interstate shipments, we require a permit 
to purchase a weapon, a gun; is that right ? 

Mr. Hueues. [couldn’t tell youon that. Iam not informed on that. 

The CuatrMan. Well, suppose someone shipped a boat from linois 
to New York, not knowing who he is shipping the boat to, and the 
man merely unloaded the boat and went out with it; should there be 
any permit to show that he was capable of operating the boat on its 
arrival ? 

Mr. Hucues. Well, I still go back, Chairman Bonner, to the fact 
that you can’t legislate against a man committing suicide, and if he 
doesn’t think enough of his life to accomplish or to use commonsense, it 
seems to me that 

The Cuarrman. Well, they build these automobiles for very high 
speeds, and yet we set a limit on the highway, the speed, on account 
of your child and your life, that that car can be operated at. 

Mr. Hueues. Well, the hazards are entirely different on the high- 
way than they are in the water. 

The CuamrMan. You don’t have any private individuals in your as- 
sociation do you? 

Mr. Hueues. Yes; we have a segment of it. 

The Cuairman. How many people belong to it? 

Mr. Hugues. I think there is 25,000. 

The CHarrMan. Scattered all over the States? 

Mr. Hucues. Yes; we use it specifically. 

The Cuamman. What are the annual dues? 

Mr. Hucues. The annual dues is $3 a year, and we give them, of 
course, many benefits from it. 

The Cuarrman. Well, would you think this committee is wasting 
its time in looking in this matter ? 

Mr. Hucues. Sir. I think you are to be commended. I certainly 
can’t endorse the policy of waiting until some emergency might arise. 
It seems to me that it isa responsibility of Congress, as well as all of 
us citizens of the country, to help and to guide intelligently the growth 
of a great industry, and a great sport. 

The Cuamman. You would anticipate this boat ownership growing 
to 50 million people; wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Hucues. We have no idea, sir. It could. 
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The CuHairman. Do you remember anything about the experience 
in the development of the automobile or the Jaws in this county or 
State and that State and then hodgepodge over the whole country ¢ 

Mr. Hueues. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you see any approach similar in this boat busi- 
ness to what took place in the automobile business ? 

Mr. Hucues. The areas in 

The Cuairman. In general supervision ? 

Mr. Hueues. The areas of similarity are, it seems to me, certainly 
few. 

The CHamman. Few? 

Mr. Hucues. Few? 

The CuatrmMan. Well, now, we have been shown where counties and 
subdivisions of counties had regulations about boating already, and 
one State has this rule and one State has that, and then you speak of, 
and you represent the boat trailer owners, who go interstate and enjoy 
this pleasure. Now, if this goes on, the fellow that hauls his pleasure 
boat on a trailer, he will have to have a code of laws along with him; 
won't he? 

Mr. Huacues. Well, I believe we brought out—you are, of course, 
referring to the items of uniformity, and we endorse that 100 percent. 
In fact, let us be specific in the case of automobiles. There is still a 
great deal of confusion in the minds of the motor public, because of 
the lack of uniformity in the laws pertaining to the operation of au- 
tomobiles. For example, in going from here to Florida, I may en- 
counter 4 or 5 different sets of rules, which places me in the position 
of unintentionally violating the law in a State, because it is different, 
and to me that is a very bad situation. 

The Cuairman. But, it is far less than what it was? 

Mr. Hueues. I would say “Yes,” certainly. They are working 
toward 

The Cuamman. Therefore, I ask you, with your industry develop- 
ing and growing as it is, who should endeavor to bri ing about a uniform 
system of handling the situ: ition, the State or the Nation ? 

Mr. Hucues. Well, I think that there are certain areas in which the 
Federal Government can set a pattern. Other areas, perhaps, as we 
pointed out here, would best be left to the States. 

The Cuarrman. Then, what pattern should we set ? 

Mr. Hvueues. I think we covered it pretty carefully. 

The Cuatrman. You said there should be none of this and none of 
that and none of the other. 

Mr. Hvueues. I think we have endorsed, Chairman Bonner—I think 
we have specifically stated what areas in this brief, and I could reread 
it for you, but it is certainly very specifically stated as to whether the 
Federal Government—what we endorse, and we are certainly whole- 
heartedly in favor of certain areas which we have specifically stated. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. SHeenan. Mr. Hughes, is there any other trade associations 
similar to yours in existence? 

Mr. Hucues. Not similar to. The National Engine & Boat Manu- 
facturers Association, in New York, is a trade association representing 
all segments. Apparently, there is some overlapping. 

Mr. SHeeHan. I mean specifically in the outboard-motor field. 

Mr. Hucues. No; we are the only trade association. 
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Mr. Surenan. And you say you represent substantially the greater 
part of the industry ? 

Mr. Hueuers. The greater majority of the production; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueenan. In your brief, you talk several times and did men- 
tion to Mr. Bonner about a uniform code among the States. Has your 
association, or any boating association, attempted to get up a uniform 
code ? 

Mr. Hucues. We have; it is in the brief here. 

Mr. SueeHan. Then, has any particular State adopted this code 
up until this point ? 

Mr. Hucues. Minnesota has adopted it. In whole or in part, I 
would say several States adopted it. 

Mr. Sueenan. Is your associ iation making a definite attempt to see 
the various legislatures to see that they adopt such a code? 

Mr. Hueues. Yes, sir; in fact, we have contacted, we mailed a copy 
of it to every legislature i in the United States. We have contacted the 

various State, or the legislative councils of the various States, suggest- 
ing that they recommend or investigate and recommend the ‘adoption 
of it. 

Mr. Sueenan. In other words, you have already, for quite some 
time, been wor king i in the educational field along that line? 

Mr. Hueues. That’s right, sir. 

Mr. SuHeenan. Which is very good, because, as I think Mr. Bonner 
was getting at, you then are endorsing legislation and regulations to a 
certain extent, but you are trying to. keep it where it belongs to the 
various States? 

Mr. Hugues. That’s right, sir, and also the Federal. 

Mr. SHreeHan. Well, naturally, in Federal waters, the States could 
not have jurisdiction of. 

Mr. Hueues. That’s right. 

Mr. Sueenan. Mr. Bonner, I think for North Carolina, you would 
agree for the State regulating themselves, wouldn’t you ! Mr. Hughes, 
you did recommend in your brief a safety program, an educs ational } pro- 

eram, and you did state that by mailing out pamphlets and things like 
ths at, that you were working along that ‘line. Is that just started or has 
that continued over a period of time? 

Mr. Hvueues. It has been in effect for actually 28 years, but on a 
concentrated basis since 1946. 

Mr. Sueenan. Do the manufacturers of boats and motors work 
along with you or do they have an independent educational program 
of their own? 

Mr. Hvucues. Both. We try not to overlap, for obvious reasons. 
However, most of the manufacturers include the materials that we 
furnish in their toolkit folders. 

Mr. Surenan. In other words, if someone buys a boat or motor, 
unless he can’t read and write, he is able to find out how the thing 
should be operated, and he knows the safety measures made by the 
trade associations and the manufacturers? 

Mr. Hugues. Certainly, I'd say that should be true to about 99 
percent. 

Mr. Sueenan. And what is the reason for the 1 percent not know ing ? 

Mr. Hucues. Well, there might be a case where the man wouldn’t— 
in other words, you said if he couldn’t read. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Yes. 
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Mr. Hucues. Well, let’s say then he should be able to know. 

Mr. Sueenan. In other words, the safety measures, or the safety 
standards, are pretty well provided for him in operations, except for 
the human element of judgment, which no one can legislate ? 

Mr. Hucues. That’s right. I also mentioned in here that we work 
very close with—I don’t think I read that portion of it—we work 
with the Red Cross and the Coast Guard Auxiliary, working with 
our material, the conservation of the various States. We furnish them 
sound slide films and materials and placards of all kinds. 

Mr. SuHeeHan. You mentioned in your statistics—I don’t remember 
the exact figure, but it sticks to me about—that in a certain year, there 
was approximately 1,100 deaths. 

Mr. Huenes. Shall I repeat this? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Yes. 

Mr. Hugues. This is the case, fatalities among occupants of small 
boats decreased from 1,243 in 1949 to 1,135 in 1954. 

Now, by years, if you would like—— 

Mr. SHEenAn. No; I just want to make this point then. 

How many people did you estimate participated in boating activ- 
ities in these small boats in this last year that you are talking about? 

Mr. Huenes. Could I ask my public relations counsel here? I 
wasn’t sure of the figure, sir. It is about the same figure. 

Mr. Sueenan. The point I am trying to get at, in relationship 
to a sport, let’s take a sport like football, where there is violent contact 
and death at the end of the year, how does this figure compare to the 
total number who participate in football ? 

Mr. Hucues. Well, I’m not familiar with that figure, very frankly. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. But we do recognize that there are a lot of deaths and 
injuries due to football. 

Mr. Hugues. Surely. 

Mr. SurenAn. The point I am trying to make, we, in the committee 
here, have got to determine whether or not these 1,100 deaths are a 
great amount or a small amount, not that any particular death is unim- 
portant, but in the sense of we are going to regulate an industry because 
of 1,100 deaths a year, then we should look into sports like football 
and baseball because there are deaths there, and somewhere the com- 
mittee has got to use judgment. 

Mr. Hueues. Well, we will get those figures for you. 

Mr. SuHeenAn. It would be helpful. 

Mr. Huecues. We will obtain those figures for you. 

Mr. SuHeenan. That’sall, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kuuczynsxi. Mr. Hughes, in your brief you mentioned some- 
thing about the Coast Guard. I imagine you feel the same about the 
Coast Guard as they do all over the country—it is one of the great 
arms of our country. They are doing a marvelous job. Would you 
recommend anything about putting any more teeth into the law or 
giving them more authority or personnel or appropriations 4 
- Mr. Hugues. We have placed a recommendation in the brief, sir, 
as to the revisions of the present law, which, incidentally, concurs with 
the Coast Guard reasoning and thinking. We are in agreement with 
that. Except this area, perhaps, I am not sure on their position of 
numbering, but in the areas of expanding the teeth, as we under- 
stand it 
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Mr. Byrne. Mr. Chairman, I’d like to compliment the gentleman 
for his frank statements. Let me ask the gentleman, first, Are you 
an attorney ¢ 

Mr. Hueues. No, sir. 

Mr. Byrne. And are you an officer of this association ? 

Mr. Hucues. I am the executive director. 

Mr. Byrne. Did you send questionnaires out to your members since 
this legislation has been propounded in Washington ? 

Mr. Hvueues. Let me say that we have, for a good many years, 
worked in the field of legislation, and we have periodic meetings with 
the members, and in developing this, we have developed a rough draft 
which was sent to all of our members and asking them, as well as all 
other organizations, I might say, asking them to comment upon the 
contents of it. 

Mr. Byrne. — when was that last questionnaire sent out ? 

Mr. Hugues. As late as about 10 days ago, sir. 

Mr. Byrne. How m: iny answers did you receive ? 

Mr. Huenes. I'd s say we have received—of course, the letter which 
we sent out did not ask for an answer, but I’d say that we had either 
by letters or telephone calls 10 or 15 answers. 

We merely said, if you have any cbjections or suggestions that we 
can incorporate in this brief, an d in our thinking, we would like to 
hear from you, and otherwise we will file it with minor corrections. 

Mr. Byrne. First, I want the record to show that I am not against 
the sport of boating officially. I am 100 percent for it. I believe that 
it helps to eliminate juvenile delinquency. However, I am interested 
in the lives of the American boys and girls in the sport of boating. 


With my own eyes I have seen quite a few accidents, and I might 
use the term “hot rodders” on the waters. No one here, I believe, has 
any love for the hot redders on the water. Being a believer of the 
rules of the road, I believe that we should have some legislation to 
identify these hot rodders or daredevils, you might say, who might 
not only injure lives, cause loss of lives and pr matey damage, but from 


listening to you, you are against all kinds of 
tions; am I right on that? 

Mr. Hueues. We are against it at this particular time; yes, sir. 

Mr. Byrne. Why? 

Mr. Mucus. Well, I think we have stated the position here. If 
you'd like, without getting away—I think this is very specific in the 
brief which we have filed, and which I read here, and I will be glad 
to restate those reasons. Would you like to have me? 

Mr. Byrne. Don’t go through that big ames again, please. 

Mr. Hvenes. No; I am talking about the re: 

Mr. Byrxr. Because I couldn't follow you. You were on page 10 
and then you jumped to 20. 

Mr. Hv GHES. I think it is a matter of record, sir, and I will be glad 
to repeat it. 

The Cratrman. IJ think his answer is in the record. 

Mr. Hucnes. Well, that is in the record, sir. 

Mr. Byrne. You said the law of lives, you stated something like 
500 or 600 loss of lives—1,100 altogether. Where did you get “those 
figures ? 

Mr. Hucues. From the Bureau of Vital Statistics. 

Mr. Byrne. In Washington ? 


icenses, even identifica- 
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Mr. Hueues. Yes, sir; the reports which they give. 

Mr. Byrne. What do you believe in the livery of boats? 

Mr. Hueues. That is also a matter of record. However, we believe 
in the repeat here. 

Mr. Byrne. Just skip that. 

Do you believe in the man who hires the boat having insurance ? 

Mr. Hugues. Who hires the boat ? 

Mr. Byrne. Yes, property damage. 

Mr. Hucues. Well, I think the livery man certainly should have the 
insurance on the boat. In fact, if he doesn’t, he shouldn’t be operating 
a livery service. 

Mr. Byrne. You believe a livery man asking a lot of questions as to 
the operations of the boat ? 

Mr. Hueues. I think the man should determine if the man can op- 
erate the boat. He has got a very valuable piece of equipment there, 
sir, and I think he should certainly determine that the equipment, that 
the man is able to take care of it, if there is any question. 

Mr. Byrne. And you do not believe in any kind of identification or 
license of boats? 

Mr. Hucues. Well, as I said, we say, at this time, we do not recom- 
mend. 

Mr. Byrne. Thank you. That’s all. 

Mr. Huaues. And, here is the exact wordage here. It is covered in 
the brief, sir. Did you want me to repeat that, sir? 

Mr. Byrne. No; [have nothing to do this evening and I will read it. 

Mr. Kivczynsxtr. Now, we will go to the east coast, the State of 
New York. 

Mr. Ray, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Ray. Mr. Chairman, just 1 or 2. 

I was interested in the emphasis which Mr. Hughes placed on en- 
forcement. The emphasis in your efforts to promote your new law, 
new legislation, is placed on uniformity, I think. 

Mr. Hucues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ray. I think you said, or at least the impression I got, was that 
vou thought that we could have the enforcement of existing laws and 
do a great deal of good. 

To what extent do the States have laws which could be enforced ? 
It has been my impression that very few of the States had anything in 
the way of adequate legislation ? 

Mr. Hucues. Sir, we could furnish you a digest of the various State 
laws. There is a complete digest, which, I believe, the United States 
Coast Guard Adam’s Report, which I spoke of, gives that. 

We were referring, of course, to certain types of laws, and while we 
recognize that some of them, in some of the States, should be strength- 
ened, there is in certain areas a sufficient law in the area at the present 
time. 

Mr. Ray. In most of the States. is that correct ? 

Mr. Hvuenes. I’d have to take State by State, but I would say cer- 
tainly a certain number of the States. We are trying for uniformity. 
We are also striving where there is a lack of cooperation to comply 
with the uniformity of the Boat Regulation Act. 

Mr. Ray. But do you think if existing laws throughout the State, 
generally, were enforced 
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Mr. Hueues. I can’t say that, sir. I think that’s the thing we are 
trying to do, is to get the various States to pass this uniform Boat 
Regulation Act, which, in substance, was to take care of the boats 
operating on non-Federal or nonnavigable waters, and I couldn’t say 
that every State is adequate, because some States have not only their 
adequate, or lack of, perhaps, adequate law, but they also have a 
hodgepodge of laws, which are poorly conceived and ill advised in the 
drafting of them. 

Mr. Ray. There isn’t much point to talking about enforcement if 
we don’t have anything to enforce? 

Mr. Hucues. Well, we have recommended, sir, I think, a procedure 
of our uniformity. 

Mr. Ray. But that’s in the future. 

Mr. Hugues. No, we are hoping that some action could be taken—in 
other words, at the Federal—tt is patterned after the Federal—it in- 
corporates, as we said in the brief, the greater point of the Federal 
law, and with minor changes which we agree with as far as the Coast 
Guard is concerned and we think it would be certainly advisable and 
helpful, and, in fact, almost necessary to—as Federal, State, and 
local, wherever it be. 

Mr. Ray. In Detroit, several witnesses said we didn’t need any more 
laws; they had plenty of laws; all they needed was enforcement. That 
situation does not exist generally, in your view? 

Mr. Hucues. Well, I think, generally, in many cases they do have 
sufficient laws but, certainly, they could do two things. 

In those cases, ‘where they don’t have sufficient laws, they could 
strengthen them in accordance with our regulations, and then they can 
enforce them. 

Mr. Ray. That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kuuczynsxi. Thank you, Mr. Ray. 

We will now go to the Delegate from Alaska. 

Mr. Barruerr. Mr. Hughes, I think you said on three occasions 
you didn’t favor licensing now. 

What circumstances, if any, might arise, which would cause you to 
believe this program should be put into effect ? 

Mr. Hucues. Sir, none of us are able to foresee the future, and I 
certainly would hate to make recommendations today on the licensing 
of boats which might apply to 10 years from now, or 15 years from 
how. 

Mr. Barrierr. You had no special set of circumstances in mind 
then ? 

Mr. Hueues. No, just merely to convey that, at this time, as we 
stated our position here, we feel it isn’t adv isable at this time. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Hughes, do you feel that there ought to be speed 
regulations ? 

Mr. Hucues. No, sir, we feel that there is no particular advantage, 
except, perhaps in certain harbors, if they want to have speed regula- 
tions, but that is pretty well covered under our reckless driving, reck- 
less operation. 

Mr. SHeenan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Bartierr. Surely. 

Mr. Surenan. The State of Illinois, as I understand it, has speed 
regulations for their boats, is that right? 

Mr. Hveues. Not that I know of, sir. 
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Mr. Barttert. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman, but I 


want to compliment Mr. Hughes for an informative and comprehen- 
sive statement. 


Mr. Hueues. Thank you. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. I see here a summary from the State control over 
watercraft and I assume that was part of their code, but you say it is 
not / 

Mr. Huaues. No, sir. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. That is a study of the legislative committee, because 
it says here in this study put out by the Ilinois legislature that— 

Other approaches are through definite speed limits in terms of miles per hour 
or through limitations on the size of motors that may be used in any given area 
or any particular type of boat. 

I just wonder whether, in your recommendations to the State legis- 
lature, you detail any regulations on speed in there? 

Mr. Hucues. We give our complete thinking, sir, on that in the 
Uniform Boat Regulation Act, and it covers that very specifically. 

Mr. SHrewHan. Well, does it not include speed regulations 4 

Mr. Hucues. No, sir. 

We don’t recommend speed limit or horsepower limitations. Of 
course, horsepower, any more than you would on the highway. There 
are times, actually, when we point out when additional horsepower is 
an additional safety factor. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxt, Thank you, Mr. a 

Counsel for the subcommittee, Mr. Zincke. 

Mr. Zincke. Mr. Hughes, I take it that you agree with the Coast 
Guard, that the statistics on boating accidents are woefully inade- 
quate / 

Mr. Hvucues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Zincke. So your emphasis throughout your brief upon the 
safety in boating is ‘based upon your opinion, rather than upon fact, 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Hucues. Well, I think the record, sir, speaks for itself. 

Mr. Zincxe. Well, there are no records. We just agreed on that. 

Mr. Hueues. No; I didn’t, sir. You’re putting words in my mouth. 

Mr. Zincke. Let me start over again. 

I take it that you agree with the Coast Guard that the records of 
boating accidents are inadequate ? 

Mr. Hucues. Detailed information is inadequate and is delayed too 
long; yes, sir. 

Mr. Zincxe, Are there any available statistics, valid statistics with 
respect to boating accidents, other than the statistics which you offered 
with respect to the number of fatalities? 

Mr. Hueues. As far as I know, the only other place would be pos- 
sibly the Red Cross. 

Mr. Zinc. And has the Red Cross furnished you with any statis- 
tics with respect to boating accidents ? 

Mr. Hueues. I think we have some figures, but I certainly am not 
familiar with the details of them at this time. 

Mr. ZrincKE. How complete are those figures? 

Mr. Huaues. Well, they are fragmentary. We also have figures— 


there are some figures on certain sections of the country, such as the 
TVA districts. 
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Mr. Zincke. Well, then you base your conclusions regarding the 
safety of boating upon fragmentary reports of the Red Cross, upon 
the number of fatalities reported per year, and upon the TVA re- 
ports, is that correct ? 

Mr. Hueues. No, sir. 

Mr. ZrncKe. W: ell, what do you base it on? 

Mr. Huanes. We are b: ising it on, as we said in the report, on the 
vital statistics reports. 

Mr. Zrncxe. That has to do with fatalities? 

Mr. Hucues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Zincxe. What have you to do with nonfatal accidents? 

Mr. Huenes. We are presently working on information for that, 
but, at the present time, to my knowledge, there is no actual informa- 
tion available. 

Mr. Zincxe. So that your discussion of safety is based merely upon 
the fact that not too many people are killed in boating accidents? 

Mr. Huenes. Not necessarily. 

Mr. ZincKe. Well, let me have the basis, please. 

Mr. Hucues. We are basing it on experience, sir. 

Mr. Zrncxe. Whose experience ? 

Mr. Hucurs. Our experience in the field, sir. 

Mr. Zincxe. Your experience of your personal observation, your 
experience of reports, or what? 

Mr. Hvucues. Well, on our personal observation. 

Mr. ZINCKE. “Only on your personal observation / 

Mr. Hvuenes. That’s right, sir. 

Mr. Zincxe. So, then, if other individuals who are equally making 
personal observation in this field state that there are a large number of 
accidents, you would say that their personal observations are as valid 
as yours; would you not? 

Mr. Huaues. It depends upon the source of information. 

Mr. Zincke. Well, for example, the Detroit Police Department, 
would you take for one? 

Mr. Hueuers. I would say probably; locally it might be, but not as 
a national basis. 

Mr. Zrncxe. You haven’t observed it on a national basis? 

Mr. Hucues. We do operate on a national basis. 

Mr. Zincke. Just a minute, please. You stated it was your personal 
observation ? 

Mr. Hueners. That’s right. 

Mr. Zincxr. Well, your personal observation is on a national basis? 

Mr. Hucues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Zixcxe. Have you observed the situation in Detroit, for 
example? 

Mr. Hueues. I have been to Detroit and seen the situation over there 
on numerous occasions. 

Mr. Zrncxe. And you saw nothing to cause alarm ? 

Mr. Hucues. Well, I think w ithin the confines of the testimony, or 
the information I have given today, I think that is certainly a “fair 
statement. 

Mr. Zincxe. That you saw nothing to cause alarm ? 

Mr. Hucnes. That within the limits of our testimony ; no. 

Mr. Zincxe. Now, you stated that the brief, or the conclusions in 
your brief, were cir culated among your members; i is that correct ? 
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Mr. Hueues. That’s right, sir. 

Mr. Zincxe. And of the 25,000 members that you have, you received 
15 or 20 replies ? 

Mr. Hueues. No, sir. I was referring to manufacturing members. 

Mr. Zincxe. And your 25,000 individual members are not aware, 
in any respects, to the statements that you are making here today ? 

Mr. Hueues. Well, I don’t know that they are not aware of it. 

Mr. Zincke. Well, they are not aware of it through your efforts? 

Mr. Hucues. Well, they are aware of our statements, but generally, 
of our position in regard to it, because I think most of ‘them are 
familiar with the Uniform Boat R egulation Act. 

Mr. Zincxn. And are they familiar that you advocate no numbering 
of boats? 

Mr. Hucues. The 25,000 members ? 

Mr. Zincxke. Yes. 

Mr. Hugues. Only a portion of them. 

Mr. Zincxe. How big a portion? 

Mr. Hucnes, Well, we have an advisory committee of three, from 
various sections of the country. These individuals received copies 

Mr. Zincxe. Three of the 25,000? 

Mr. Hueues. That’s right; they are the advisory committee. 

Mr. Zincxe. Are any more of the 3 of the 25,000 aware of your 
position ? 

Mr. Hueues. I think quite a number of them are. 

Mr. Zincke. Have you any information on that ? 

Mr. Hucues. No, no definite information to report. 

Let me add this to it: 

My associate has brought out the fact, and I think it should be put 
in the record, that we have a monthly magazine, or a bimonthly maga- 
zine, and we have news releases that are going out constantly. Every 
member receives a magazine, a bimonthly magazine, and in this maga- 
zine, it pretty much sums up our attitudes. 

Mr. Zincxe. And you have stated in your magazine categorically 
that you oppose the numbering of boats? 

Mr. Hugues. I would have to refer to that, sir. I can’t—— 

Mr. Zincxe. So you don’t know whether your members know 
that—your position on that or not? 

Mr. Hucues. You are talking about the members? 

Mr. Zincxe. I am talking about the 25,000 individual members that 
you claim that you have in your association. 

Mr. Hucues. Sir, I can’t tell you whether they know or not. 

Mr. Zincxe. But they don’t know through your efforts? 

Mr. Hucues. I haven’t said that. 

Mr. Zincke. Well, will you say whether they do or not? 

Mr. Hucues. Yes, sir, I have already said they had notified them. 

You are talking about word for word of this report? 

Mr. Zincxe. No, sir; I asked you specifically whether you have 
notified your 25,000 members of your attitude toward boat numbering. 

Mr. Hueues. Are you familiar with whether we have definitely 
informed our members or not? 

Mr. Spanxe. My name is Edward S. Spanke. 

I am the editor of our magazine. For about 2 years, we have had 
at least one article on legislation and our stand on legislation, and 
have summed up a recommended Uniform Boat Regulation Act, our 
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boat legislation, and we have made that available and briefed it time 
and again and referred to it, so the boating owner members of the 
association have had every opportunity to learn our standard on 
legislation. 

“Mr. ZincKE. Only because you have omitted it from your Boating 
Regulation Act? 

Mr. Spanke. I don’t think we have ever had a statement in these 
records that we are against the numbering. 

Mr. Zrncxe. The only way they know it is because you didn’t say 
you were for it, you didn’t say anything about it? 

Mr. Spanxe. I don’t think we ever had an actual statement to that 
effect ; no. 

Mr. Zincke. Now, with respect to individual licensing of the opera- 
tors, have you ever made any statements to your 25,000 members 
regarding } your stand on that ? 

Mr. Spanke. Yes, sir; we have. 

Mr. Zincxe. In what form was that statement made? 

Mr. Spanxe. Through our magazine, we have pointed out—in other 
words, the same sort of thing has been pointed out in this brief. One 
of the major objections pointed out in the brief is that such a pon- 
derous organization would be required to administrate, and that is 
what we said, i in other words, in our magazine. 

Mr. Zincxe. And the objection is not based upon the merits of 
licensing; it is based upon possible administrative difficulties in record- 
keeping; is that correct ? 

Mr. Spanke. As stated in the brief, that was one thing. 

Mr. Zincxe. I am trying to find out what you have told your mem- 
bers. You say that you told your members that you were against it, 
because of the ponderous organization required. 

Mr. Cranxe. We had told them that. 

Mr. Zincxe. Did you tell them anything else ? 

Mr. Sranke. Asstated in the brief. 

Mr. Zincxe. Mr. Spanke, Mr. Hughes has stated that the brief has 
not been made available to the 25,000 members. Now, my question is 
directed to what the 25,000 members know about your activities. 

Mr. Sranke. They know our stand, which is summed up in the 
brief. 

Mr. Zinckr. How do they know? 

Mr. Seanke, Through magazine articles that have appeared in our 
magazine. 

Mr. Zincxe. And there have been magazine articles opposing the 
licensing of individual operators ? 

Mr. Spanke. I believe we have touched on that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Zincke. Do you know, or don’t you ¢ 

Mr. Seanke. I can’t quote anything particularly. 

Mr. Zincxe. Mr. Spanke, you emphasized the desirability and the 
efficacy of education in this field. 

Mr. Spanke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Zincxer. You stated that you have been in business for 28 
years. Have your educational activities continued for all of those 
28 years? 

Mr. Spanxe. Yes, sir; in various degrees. 

Mr. Zincxe. Can you give an opinion as to the effectiveness of your 
actions over that period ¢ 
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Mr. Spanke. Well, certainly, the figures which I have quoted today 
are very strongly—very strongly indicate that the safety must have 
had a dominant factor on the reduction of accidents and deaths. 

Mr. Zincxe. The sole figure that you quoted was that fewer people 
died recently in boat accidents. 

Mr. Spanke. Yes. 

Mr. Zincxe. And you feel that your activities have been effective— 
that your general activities have been effective ? 

Mr. Spanke. I don’t think there is any question about it. 

Mr. Zincxe. Now, most of your objections that you made to the 
numbering of boats, you will concede that would be equally applicable 
to the numbering of ‘automobiles; ; wouldn’t they ? 

Mr. Spanke. No, sir. 

Mr. Zincxe. You stated, among other things, that usually, you don’t 
have a method of recovering a number when it is necessary, and that 
the number isn’t necessary ‘unless it is fairly close. Well, now, isn’t 
that true in the case of an automobile license; if you have a near miss 
with an automobile, usually, you don’t have a pad and pencil available 
to write the number down immediately ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Spanke. I think the conditions in regard to boating and the 
operation of an automobile are entirely different. 

Mr. Zincxe. We are not talking about operation now, sir. We are 

talking about the physical act of being able to see a number and 
record it. 

Mr. Spanxe. Not necessarily. A large portion of the boats are re- 
stricted to comparatively small areas—in water areas. Secondly, I 
think we have pointed out— 

Mr. Zrncxe. Let’s take one item at a time. 

Visibility—you stated that the one reason for not numbering the 
boats is because the number wouldn't be visible ? 

Mr. Spanke. That’s true. 

Mr. Zincke. Isn’t the same thing true with an automobile license ? 

Mr. Seanke. It could be. 

Mr. Zincxe. That is an equally valid objection against automobile 
licenses ? 

Mr. Spanxr. Not necessarily. However, when you are following 
down a highway, a ribbon, where there is no deviation, there is a much 
easier means of obtaining the number than where you are going at 
angles or cutting away from. 

Mr. Zincxr. But you will concede that if I am standing on the cor- 
ner and a car brushes me and turns the corner, I do not have much 
better opportunity to find the number than if I were on a boat. Now, 
with respect to the ponderous organization required to record these 
numbers, there are fewer boats than automobiles in this country; 
aren’t there ? 

Mr. Spanxe. I would certainly assume from the figures I have seen. 

Mr. Zincxe. And the fact that that job has not proved to be insu- 
perable in the case of automobiles would tend to indicate that it would 
not be insuperable in the case of boats ; would it not? 

Mr. SpankeE. I think you will find that the licenses of automobiles 
in most cases is a State level, and we are talking about Federal level 
here. 

Mr. Zincke. Are you opposed to the State numbering of boats? 
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Mr. Sranke. I think we have clarified that here, and I said there 
may be a time, and if so, it would probably be better for the States. 

Mr. Zincxe. I am talking about right now, today. Is there any rea- 
son why boats should be numbered by the States ? 

Mr. Spanxe. We don’t think it is necessary now, and have given the 
reasons, 

Mr. Zrncke. Yes; one of them was the lack of visibility, and the 
other was the ponderousness of the job. 

Mr. Spanke. There are several of them. 

Mr. Zinxe. Most of which you would concede to be applicable to 
automobiles ? 

Mr. Sranke. I wouldn't go that far without individually viewing 
them. Weare not talking about the same animal here. 

Mr. Zincke. We are talking about the same animal, being regis- 
tration. 

Mr. Spanxe. We are talking about the vehicle being entirely differ- 
ent, the mode of travel being different. : 

Mr. Zincke. We are talking about items of visibility, about items 
of difficulty of records, and we are talking about items of that nature, 
which has ‘nothing to do with the kind of thing to which the number 
is attached; you will concede that, won’t you? 

Mr. Spanxe. I will concede on certain points. You are making a 
general statement, and I would like to become specific, sir. 

Mr. Zincke. Proceed. 

Mr. Spanxe. In those instances, and I refer to the brief and say in 
those instances, if you want to refer to the brief, why, that’s the 
position 

Mr. Zincxr. Now, the second largest manufacturer of outboard 
motors is not a member of your organization; is that correct? 

Mr. Sranxe. No, sir; that is not correct. 

Mr. Zrncxr. Who is the nonmember of your organization, and what 
is his position in the industry ? 

Mr. Sranxe. It is Mercury Kiekhaefer, maker of Mercury motors. 

Mr. Zincxe. And what is the relative position of that company in 
the building of outboard engines? 

Mr. Spanxe. We have no exact figure as to the—as to how many 
they produce each year, but we certainly don’t consider them to be at 
the top of the list, or there are 2 or 3 in my mind that are above 
the——— 

Mr Zincxe. Well, there are 3 or 4 on the list. 

Mr. Sranke. There are 3 or 4 above Kiekhaefer. 

Mr. Zrncxe. And you are aware of the position of that company 
on the problems that you have been discussing ? 

Mr. Spanxke. I am not, sir; no. 

Mr. Zincke. Now, how m: iny members of your trade groups are 
members of the National Association of Boat and Engine Manufac- 
turers, approximately ? 

Mr. Sranxe. I am not in a position to say, sir; I couldn’t tell you. 

Mr. Zrncxe. You don’t know? 

Mr. Spanke. No. 

Mr. Zincxe. How many of the officers of your Outboard Boating 


Club are members of the National Association of Boat & Engine 
Builders ? 
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Mr. Spanxe. I dont’ think I could answer that, sir. There are 

no—let me say a there are no members of the outboard field, to 
my knowledge, that are officers of the National Engine & Boat Manu- 
facturers Association. 

Mr. Zincxr. But are there members of the National Boat & Engine 
Manufacturers who are officers of your association ¢ 

Mr. Spanxe. No—let me clarify this membership position. 

There is a requirement of the National Engine & Boat Manufac- 
turers Association that in order to exhibit in the New York boat show 
you must be a member of their association. Therefore, as far as the 
outboards are concerned, any outboard manufacturer who exhibits in 

the New York show automatically is a member of the Engine & Out- 
board Manufacturers Association. 

Mr. ZincKe. So that the three members of your board of directors 
who represent your boat manufacturers association are also members 
of the national association ? 

Mr. Spanxr. I am sure that they are. I feel sure, let me put it 
that way. 

Mr. Zincke. And how about the trailer members ? 

Mr. Spanke. I feel confident that would apply also to the trailers. 

Mr. Zincxe. So almost all, if not all, of your board of directors 
are also members of the national association ? 

Mr. Spanxe. They are members under the conditions which I 
stated, and are not active in the affairs of the association. 

Mr. Zrncxe. Well, we don’t know what their activity is. We 
will have to ask other groups that, but they are all members, or most 
of them ¢ 

Mr. Spans. I would say there is a considerable overlapping. 

Mr. Zincxe. A considerable overlapping to the extent of nearly 
2 100 percent of your directors? 

Mr. Spanke. I wouldnt’ say a 100 percent without—— 

Mr. Zinckr. Can we g ro back over it again ? 

You stated—— 

Mr. Spanxe. Of the directors, you say ? 

Mr. Zincke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Spanke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Zrncxe. Then a 100 percent of your directors are also mem- 
bers of the other association ¢ 

Mr. Seanxie. That’s right, through their company, to my knowl- 
edge, ’d say without consulting their records. 

Mr. Zinckr. And you are aware that the other association has 
views that differ from yours ? 

Mr. Spanke. I would—I don’t know that they have. I would 
say 

Mr. Zincxe. You are not aware of the position of the National 
Association of Boat & Engine Manufacturers with respect to the 
problems we are discussing here; is that true? 

Mr. Spanke. I am familiar with most of them; yes. 

Mr. Zincke. Well, you know what they are then? 

Mr. Spanxr. Well, I’d say “yes”; most of them, yes, but I’d have 
to reread it. I’d have to-reread their position in regard to 1 or 2 points 
to be sure if it agrees with ours. 
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I wasn’t preparing a brief for them. I was preparing it for—and 
we were preparing it for the members of the Outboard Association. 

Mr. Zincke. That’s all I have. 

Mr. Kuuczynskr. Mr. Van Pelt, any questions ? 

Mr. Van Peur. No questions. 

Mr. Kuuczynsxt. All right, Mr. Hughes, thank you for the splendid 
statement, and I hope it will give some help to the committee. 

Mr. Hueues. Thank you, Mr. C hairman, and members of the com- 
mittee, and Mr. Zincke. 

Mr. Kuvuczynski. We will have a recess for about 3 or 4 minutes, 
and the next witness will be Dr. A. W. Hankwitz. 

(Whereupon a short recess was had.) 

Mr. Kiuczynsk1. Will you come to order. 

The next witness is Dr. A. W. Hankwitz. 

We are about an hour and a half behind, Doctor, so if you can 
speed it up, I'd appreciate it. We have an awful lot of witnesses. 

Will you give to the reporter your name and whom you represent 


STATEMENT OF DR. ARTHUR W. HANKWITZ, DISTRICT COMMANDER 
OF DISTRICT 10, UNITED STATES POWER SQUADRON 


Dr. Hanxwirz. My name is Dr. Arthur W. Hankwitz. I am 
district commander of District 10, United States Power Squadron, 
and this is my aide, Art Krueger, who is a full navigator in the 
United States Power Squadron and cruise chairman of the Milwaukee 
Power Squadron. 

Now, Id like to clarify something right off the bat. I am here on 
the invitation—on three different invitations, the Outboard Boating 
Club of America, the American Yachtsmen’s Association, and also 
through the Coast Guard on their press release. 

I can’t make any of my remarks under my title as commander of 
the 10th district of the power squadron, because the United States 
Power Squadron is an educational organization and doesn’t approve 
of pressure groups or lobbying or anything of that type, so anything 
that I—— 

Kivuczynskr. You will give us your personal observation. 

Dr. Hanxwirz. Good. 

I would like to develop our problem as it exists up in Wisconsin, and 
with some very specific recommendations to solve the conditions. 

First of all, [ sort of lived a dual life—these statements will have to 
be personal—they are off the cuff—to make any point. I have lived a 
dual life with aviation and marine recreation. I flew an amphibian 
for 7 years in the Great Lakes region here, and on a boat, a 34-footer, 
twin screw, with a 500 horsepower, and also my family, my children 
have a number of boats, including a 12-foot boat with a 20-horsepower 
outboard, so I have lived with this situation very intimately. 

Tam also a retired flight surgeon of the Army Reserve. 

My experience has started when I was flying this amphibian, and 
you always know, when the amphibian hits the water, it comes under 
the rules of the water as a vessel, and I would know that I was very 
unwelcome wherever I went, and all the little lakes around Wiscon- 
sin, why the fishermen would be there all day and they would wave 
me away. The sailboaters would wave me away. I was contagious 
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to them, so I began to get interested in the rules of the water and know 
my rights and took all of the courses given by the power squadron. 
Iam also a navigator. 

We find that the small lakes, many of them have legislated power- 
boats and amphibian aircraft off the lakes. Others have no access to 
the small ponds and lakes. We have a bad situation up in Milwaukee. 
In the past week, we have had an accident practically every day at 
one ramp alone, and more in the mooring area at the South Shore 
Yacht Club area. 

Just a week ago a 15-foot aluminum boat, with a 20-horsepower 
motor, was going through the fog wide open and hit a fisherman’s 
boat that was going out to the breakwater for fishing, and split the 
gentleman’s scalp right open, and I put in something like 18 stitches 
in his head. 

It took me 3 days to get the accident properly reported. Nobody 
was interested. The police department weren’t set up with proper 
forms or routine to register the accident. The Coast Guard said the 
only way they would be interested was for somebody to make a formal 
complaint and then they’d do something about it, and then the harbor- 
master said he didn’t have proper equipment to chase these hot- 
rodders and he couldn’t enforce these things. He had pulled 
in 10 of them and the cases were dismissed, because he didn’t have 
proper clocking device on the motorboat he was using for water speed, 
and other technicalities there, and he couldn’t get a conviction. 

We are also bothered with terrific amount of thievery in our boat- 
ing experience. I personally lose an average of $200 worth of equip- 
ment a year. Many, many other—everyday this week, we have lost 
something around the yacht club there and around the mooring ramp, 
because of thievery. A 30-horsepower Mercury was just stolen a 
couple days ago; marine radios; anything that’s loose that they can 
get their hands on, they break into the boats. 

We definitely need some type of legislation to crack down on 
thievery, because this material is so easily available. The dinghies 
are on the ramps and somebody comes in and floats off with it and 
paddles, by hand and loads it on shore to a trailer or truck, and you 
never see it again. They have to get much more drastic in control 
of marine thievery. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board, I understand, have made it a penalty 
of $10,000 and 10 to 20 years for sabotage and vandalism, and life 
sentence and even death sentence are possible when death is due to 
that vandalism or sabotage, and I think we need some legislation 
along that line in the marine affair. 

I'd like to say that I have got a great deal of respect for the Coast 
Guard. I, at one time, was a Coast Guard Auxiliary commander for 
Flotilla 24-07. The Coast Guard itself is tops. They are terribly 
undermanned for the job cut out for them. 

The Auxiliary, however, at the time I was associated with them, 
could have used a higher caliber of individual in the higher echelons 
in the Auxiliary leadership, but, I understand they have house cleaned 
and the Auxiliary is picking up again, and they are progressing in 
their inspection program and the education program. 

As you know, the Auxiliary are not trained coast guardsmen, but 
are civilians who are permitted to assist the Coast Guard and wear 
a certain type of uniform to distinguish them in their job. 
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I would like to say that here I have one of the latest books avail- 
able, with most of marine laws included. 

Now, take my own position. I have got 6 children running out- 
boards, from 8 to 16 years of age. Here it talks all about inland 
waterway rules, Great Lakes rules, river rules, and so on. It is all 
involved. Do you suppose any of my kids are going to read that 
thing and find out what this is all about? 

You have got to get this thing organized so that the people who 
are participating in boating know the fundamental simple rules of 
the road and safety, and that sort of thing, and you can’t have con- 
tradictory rules and regulations, or passing to port, or passing to 
starboard, or 1 blast, or 2 blasts, or 3 blasts, and all that sort of thing. 
You have got to simplify it and you have got to get it down to 10th 
grade English in order to educate the group that is now predomi- 
nantly participating in outbroad cruising. 

The marine phase of recreation is 15 years behind time, compared 
to land transportation and air transport: ition—aeronautics. 

Many of the things are stili very, very primitive, and there haven’t 
been many changes made in the last 15 or 20 years. They haven’t 
kept up with the times. 

In Wisconsin, 4 or 5 years ago, they organized a Wisconsin Aero- 
nautics Commission to take care of the registration of airplanes, 
to handle the details of airports, safety, education, and that sort of 
a thing. There is no reason at all why we can’t have a State marine 
or nautical commission set up on the same basis as the aeronautics— 
the State aeronautics commission, that would function beautifully. 

It wouldn’t—it would decentralize authority. It would take a lot 
of headaches and the routine and the paperwork away from the 
Coast Guard and it would act as a liaison between the Coast Guard 
and the local authorities, and it would cooperate with the Coast 
Guard and cooperate with local authorities. 

Now, I'd like to superimpose marine instead of aeronautical in some 
of these things I’d like to read here. It is beautiful; it is the answer; 
it is so simple. 

The Marine Commission was created by chapter 513, laws of say 1957 consist of 
five members appointed by the Governor, with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. The prescribed qualifications of the commissioners are knowledge of experi- 
ence or interest in marine or nautical activity. They receive no pay for their 
services, but are reimbursed for actual and necessary expenses incurred in the 
performance of their duties. 

The Commission is responsible for the general supervision of marine activities 
in the State, and it is sound promotion and development and promotion of marine 
training programs. It is also required to assist in the development of marine 
facilities, safeguard the interests of those engaged in all phases of marine 
activity, formulate and recommend and promote reasonable regulations in the 
interest of safety, and coordinate State marine activities with those of other 
States and the Federal Government. It is especially charged with the duty of 
informing itself regarding all Federal laws that affect marine activities in the 
State and also regulations pursuant to such laws and all pending legislation 
providing for a national harbor system in order to recommend to the Governor 
and the legislature such measures as will best enable this State to derive maxi- 
mum benefits from this legislation. 

The Commissioners employ a Director who is the administrative head of 
the Commission and is responsible for the execution of policies and exercises the 
powers of the Commission in the interim of its meetings. 


; 
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Mr. Kivuczynsxi. Doctor, what you are trying to tell us, then, is 
that we should enact laws for the pleasure boats, the same as they have 
for airplanes; is that right? 

Dr. Hanxwirz. That’s right; have a State marine commission. 

Mr. Kriuczynski. Now, Doctor, any of these boats that were stolen 
from Milwaukee or from the harbor; were they numbered boats? 

Dr. Hanxwrrz. Boats that were not numbered. 

Mr. Kivuczynsxi. Were you in favor of numbering boats under 
16 feet? 

Dr. Hanxwirz. Very definitely. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxt. Are you for licensing or for a permit? 

Dr. Hankwrirz. Well, 1 would say rather than license, the boats 
should be registered, like they register the airplanes; the State should 
register. 

Mr. Kuiuczynskxt. In other words, where the automobile first came 
about, you had no regulations; you had no license; you had no permits, 
because there weren't enough automobiles. As soon as you st arted 
getting automobiles all over the country, then you had your deaths, 
your accidents, and then, of course, you had to see th: at laws were 
enacted. The same thing with the airplane. 

Dr. Hanxwirz. That’s right. 

Mr. Kiuczynskt. If we al owned airplanes and we got off the field 
without any regulations, there would be a lot of deaths. Well, Doctor, 
now you stated your position and we know just about what you want. 
The committee 1s going to ask you some questions »nd I think you are 
a valuable witness. We are happy to have you with us this morning, 
so the chairman of our committee wants to ask you some questions. 

Chairman Bonner. No; not at this time. 

Mr. Kuiuczynskt. How about you, Mr. Sheehan. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Doctor, just two points I want to bring out. At 
one point, you state you are against a lot of regulations in the book 
because your kids, from 8 to 16, can’t understand them. If you still 
advocate the State commission, and they are going to pass a lot of 
rules and regul: eee you are going to be in the same position. 

Dr. Hanxwirz. I didn’t say I was against a lot of regulations. I 
believe in the simplification of the regulations that exist. 

Mr. Sueenan. We all believe in that, but the minute you get 
Government agencies into it, you are not going to get the simpli ifica- 
tion that you want. You are going to get the rules and regulations 
that they prescribe. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxi. Are you through, Mr. Sheehan ? 

Mr. SureHan. You have rules for the United States and rules 
for the local and for international, and you are going to get the same 
thing with boats on Lake Mic higan, because the boats are coming in 
from overseas and the people have got to know the international 
rules, and we are dealing with foreign government, and IT am jus st 
pointing out that maybe the State commission is not going to solve 
the problem. 

The second thought, you made much to do about the thievery, Rie 
you are asking for—what about your local laws in Milwaukee? That 
isn’t necessary for the Government to handle that ? 

Dr. Hanxwitz. It is immaterial how that is handled. 

Mr. Surenan. You are not recommending for our committee to 
recommend that we stop legislation in Milwaukee? 
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Mr. Hanxwirz. I had my boat down here in Wilmette to have 
a new motor put in and I lost all of my equipment while she was 
there. 

Mr. SuHeeHan. Would you want the Federal Government to pro- 
tect you while you are down here in Wilmette ? 

Mr. Hanxwitz. Well, I would like protection, and it is Federal 
waters. 

Mr. Kivezynsxr. Mr. Sheehan, I think the doctor means by num- 
bering the boats. 

Mr. Sueenan. I think he was referring to the various things stolen 
off the boat. 

Mr. Byrne. Do you mean by numbering in the boats, the same 
number should be on all parts of the equipment? ? 

Dr. Hanxwrrz. That would be a detail. A cruiser has a dinghy, 
and I think the cruiser’s dinghy should be numbered too, with the 
same number as the cruiser has. 

Mr. Byrne. Then it would be easy to catch? 

Dr. Hanxwrrz. Yes. 

Mr. Surenan. Doctor, when you are talking about thievery, you 
weren’t talking about the actual thiever y of boats themselves, as much 
as the personal equipment ¢ 

Mr. Hankwirz. And the boats, too. The smaller boats are stolen. 

Mr. Surenan. Your average of $200 a year loss through thievery— 
in the last 5 years, has any body stolen a boat from you! 

Mr. Hanxwirz. Yes 

Mr. Surenan. How many times? 

Dr. Hanxwirz. I have lost a dinghy, and another dinghy, but it 
was returned, and an outboard motor. 

Mr. Surenan. But those are pretty much items of personal prop- 
erty ! 

Dr. Hanxwirz. They are still marine; a boat is a boat, and it is 
moored in the government waters. It is moored in navigable waters. 
It is so easy for anybody to go out there and go off with it. 

Mr. Sureuan. Well, do you, or did you not want this committee to 
recommend legislation to stop thievery on the water in Milwaukee? 

Dr. Hanxwirz. Thievery and sabotage. 

Mr. Sneenan. Don’t you think that’s a local matter and not 
Federal? 

Dr. Hanxwirz. I think everything that can be handled locally 
should be handled locally. 

Mr. Sueenan. That’s right. That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxi. Mr. Ray ? 

Mr. Ray. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kuuczynski. Mr. Byrne? 

Mr. Byrne. Do you carry insurance ? 

Dr. Hanxwirz. I have $200,000 insurance on that 12-foot outboard 
and I have similar insurance on my cruiser. 

Mr. Byrne. For equipment also ? 

Dr. Hanxwrrz. I carry personal property insurance. 

Mr. Byrne. Does the insurance company pay for these losses ? 

Dr. Hanxwirz. They were all reimbursed. One other comment 
I'd like to make, and that is with identification as far as boats are 
concerned. We get into some of these marinas where there are 50 
boats with their heads going, and it is an awful pollution problem. 
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It is visible; you can just see the scum and the slime and the material 
around those boats, and sooner or later, they will have to have some 
way of treating the material before it is dumped into the lake. 

Mr. Kuvczynskt. That’s in the harbor, Doctor, isn’t it? 

Dr. Hanxwirz. Yes. 

Mr. Kuuczynskt. Well, Milwaukee has always bragged about the 
wonderful system they have about sewage disposal. 

Now, this is off the record. 

(W hereupon discussion was had off the record. ) 

Mr. Kuvuczynsxtr. Mr. Bartlett? 

Mr. Bartierr. No questions. 

Mr. Kuiuczynsk1. Mr. Van Pelt, any questions from our good friend 
from Wisconsin ¢ 

Mr. Van Petr. I am aware that the fishermen and hunters make 
some contribution to their sport through licenses, and I am wondering 
whether the South Shore Yacht Club or the Milwaukee Yacht Club 
has ever given any consideration as far as the gasoline tax, the refunds? 

Dr. Hanxwirz. Well, I’d like to answer that in a general way. 
First of all, as a flyer, we were getting a certain amount of tax refund 
for our gasoline, ‘because we weren't using the highways, and then 
they went into registering airplanes, and now that money, tax money, 
goes in to help support the Wisconsin Aeronautics Commission. In 
the same way, the boat money that is being refunded to the individual 
boat operators that apply for it could also—and I understand there 
is also a 1-cent national tax that can also be gotten from every gallon 
of gasoline. That has just come through lately, and so there is a 
State and a Federal marine gas tax that could be refunded, and that 
could be paid to help support ‘this State marine commission. 

Mr. Van Petr. Have any of the organizations that you are affiliated 
with initiated any legislation ¢ 

Dr. Hanxwirz. They have no feeling in the matter at all. It is 
so inconsequential on a small amount that if it is going to help build 
ramps and build marinas, we are all for it. Bandhuin at Sturgeon 
Bay is taking aggressive action to have this tax money turned over to 
the State to help construct up-to-date boating facilities, so they are 
thinking along that line. 

Mr. Van Per. If that was done, that would eliminate, in part, the 
responsibility of the Federal Government; you would be handling it 
on a local basis ? 

Dr. Hanxwirz. That’s correct. 

Mr. Van Pett. That’s all. 

Mr. Kiuczynski. Thank you, Mr. Van Pelt. Mr. Van Pelt is one 
of the number of this great committee and he also comes from Wis- 
consin, Fond du Lace. 

Dr. Hanxwrrz. We have a power squadron in Fond du Lae. 

Chairman Bonner. Doctor, did you give your view on permit to 
operate in Federal waters ¢ 

Dr. Hanxwirz. Well, I feel that the boats should be registered, 
rather than the individual that operates it being licensed; the boat 
should be registered, and then whoever owns that boat and under 
whose registry it is listed should be responsible for that boat, because 
you can’t license each one of my kids. There is no end to it and then 
I get another one and another one. 

81120—56—pt. 1-28 
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Mr. Bonner. I understand. I hope you have a lot of them, Doc- 
tor, but you don’t think, then, that safety would be increased by re- 
quiring a man to have a permit to operate a boat ? 

Dr. Hanxwirz. Well, I have no objection to it. Even the people 
that ride horseback in Milwaukee have to have a permit. I carry an 
equestrian’s permit in my pocket. Bicycles in Milwaukee are licensed 
and they have to comply with certain minimum requirements; reflec- 
tor taillight and headlight, and I think even a noisemaker. 

Mr. Byrne. Compulsory insurance? 

Dr. Hanxkwrrz. I don’t believe in compulsory insurance, but they 
should show financial responsibility. 

Chairman Bonner. That’s all. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxt. Mr. Kreuger, do you have anything to add to the 
testimony of your good friend, the doctor ? 

Mr. Krevcer. Well, we have naturally discussed these problems at 
various times, and I think that many people feel that a broadening of 
the Motorboat Act, the Federal Motorboat Act, to cover any boat that 
has an outboard attached to it, would take care of it. Now, if we have 
a boat over 16 feet with an outboard, and you go on Federal waters, 
you have to have a number, but if you stay on the inland lake, you 
require nonumber. There is some way the various State governments 
should be aske , to pass a law similar to the Motorboat Act, and cover 
boats under 16 feet as well as those that are over 16 feet, because 
there they spel out the safety; they spell out the rules of the road; 
everything is spelled out. 

Mr. Kuvczynsxr. O. K. Thank you, Mr. Kreuger. 

We are very happy to have you with us, and you, too, Doctor, for 
your splendid testimony. 

Is there anybody present here today who is from out of town and 
wants to get away? 

What is your name, sir? 

Mr. Hoper. I am Mr. Hodge. 

Mr. Knuczynsxt. O. K., Doctor and Mrs. Hodge. 

(See page 550 for additional information by Mr. Hankwitz.) 


STATEMENTS OF DR. EDWIN R. HODGE, JR., PROFESSOR OF COM- 


MERCE, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, AND MRS. MARIE R. 
HODGE 


Dr. Hover. Dr. Edwin R. Hodge, Jr., professor of commerce, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin—Milwaukee. 

Mrs. Hoper. Mrs. Marie R. Hodge. 

Mr. - UCZYNSKI. You may proceed, Doctor. 

Dr. Hopcr. We are representing the Milwaukee Outboard Cruising 
Fleet. To our knowledge, the only group affiliated with OBC that is 
comprised completely of outboard cruisers. We trailer interstate 
and are cruising interstate. My wife is yeoman of the group. I hap- 
pen to be a charter member, and I will speak as a citizen and boat- 
owner, and she will speak for the group, I would like to take a little 
different approach to the problem “and discuss some of the problems 
that confront people who are trailering larger boats. 
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Our particular boat is 20 feet long and weighs over a ton. We are 
trailering it down the highway. T also belong to numerous other 
groups. “If you want that ‘for the record, I am a member of the United 
States Power Squadron, the Milwaukee Yacht Club, and the Outboard 
Cruising Fleet of Milwaukee. 

Definitely we need better launching, docking, and mooring. We 
have used wreckers to get in and get out. The facilities in the Wis- 
consin area are poor. I have found one good mooring or launching 
site; none in Milwaukee. 

Our boat is registered under the Coast Guard Numbering Act, but 
we do trailer to many inland waters. We hit waters that are not under 
Federal jurisdiction, here you run into extreme complication, as far 
as lights, buoys, and that type of thing. In fact, it is impossible 
to try to determine what they mean. We have a slang expression; 
we rely on “local knowledge,” inquiring of the local fishermen, Which 
way is the local channel ? 

The number of propellers we have torn up would certainly have 
bought many markers. Certainly, uniform light, buoy, and marking 
would be of great help, both on Federal and inland waters, and I would 
subscribe to that one hundred percent. 

We trailer a lot of times at night, and we would like to comply with 
the rules if we knew what they were 

When are you legal in one State, and when are you legal in another 
State? What are the requirements? ‘Those of us that trailer into 
other States, try to check the rules, laws, and regulations, and no one 
knows any of the answers, so it ofttimes depends on judgment of the 
local officer. 

We had boats measured for width. We have had them weighed and 
stopped for lighting, and the fellow says, ““What should I know?” No 
one has the right answer. 

The Cuairman. Doctor, we are interested in safety; primarily 
safety. 

Dr. Honer. So are we. We have four children. I have boated for 
years and I think we are interested in much safety, as the committee. 

The CHatrman. Doctor, it is a question, a serious question of 
whether we have any jurisdiction on the interior water, the lakes. 
We are trying to ascertain what would be the best thing to promote 

safety in boating; whether the boats should be numbered, and that 
would be sufficient, or whether a permit to operate a boat on navigable 
waters is necessary. 

Where your boats move from one State to another, in all probability, 
you would be subject to any national legislation, to some degree, but 
our prime interest here is to see if we can’t develop greater s: fety. 

If you will just address yourself for a minute or two to safety. 

Dr. Hoper. In answer to numbering and licensing; is that correct, 
sir? 

The Cuatrman. I'd prefer to call it a permit to operate. 

Dr. Hopes. There is a great deal of difference between operating 
an automobile and a boat. A boat steers from the stern and you have 
no brakes. As a professor, I well know that I can give an exam and 
get the answers, then 3 weeks later ask them to apply it to a situation 
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and they can’t. So what? An exam might weed out a certain per- 
centage. You can’t necessarily identify a : hot-rodder by anexam. I 
mean, using the exam for obtaining the permit. However it might be 
a step in the right direction. 

I certainly w vouldn’t hesitate to take an exam, but I don’t think that 
is the solution per se. 

I am very happy we have the gentleman from Wisconsin with us 
today. 

The Cuairman. Let me say he is a very splendid member of this 
committee and the subcommittee. 

Dr. Hoper. We have a very serious situation in Wisconsin, where 
many lakes have their own numbering system. 

The Cuamman. Are they numbered under the Coast Guard super- 
vision ¢ 

Dr. Hoper. No, sir; we had to make special arrangements with the 
police department to be on the lake; to be waived from their number- 
ing system. Otherwise, they would have charged us a fee, [ think 
of $2 to $3, which is nothing more than a restrictive member fee. It 
has very little to do with enforcement or anything else. 

We did not see any law-enforcement officer all weekend. It is 
a nuisance fee. 

There are fishermen, especially in the smaller boats, who will make 
a number of lakes in Wisconsin; let’s say 10 lakes will have 10 licenses. 
They would need a license for each lake. 

I will say we have had no trouble with inland lakes, securing prior 
permission from the police department for our members. I think that 
beathandling is something that has to be practiced and learned. 

Now, that is where launching ramps and docks would be a help why, 
I have tied to trees; by throwing anchors everywhere, etc., in many 

cases a number of the deaths or accidents that you say might have 
been caused, not by the individual’s ignorance or inability to handle 
the boat, but by being in a situation where it was impossible to do any- 
thing else. 

Now, there are some accidents that could have been in that category. 
Therefore, I would conclude and say that numbering and licensing, 
might help but I don’t think that is a complete answer r by a long shot. 

Mrs. Hover. I merely wanted to add a few points from our cruise 
manual, which we have developed as a device to aid each one of our 
members of the Outboard Cruising Fleet of Milwaukee. 

The Outboard Cruising Fleet plans the cruises quite in detail by 
sending a couple into any particular area which we are going to cruise 
to gather all of the pertinent data about the waterways, supplies, and 
local restrictions and regulations, with which we want to comply ; and 
then we have assembled the information, and if your committee would 
be interested, I would be happy to see that your committee got a copy 
of it. 

I think we have worked out something that is unique. Just one sec- 
tion, if you would like to read into the record. 

On our cruise rules and signals: 

Everyone should realize that there will be special problems arising when cruis- 
ing with a fleet of boats that are nonexistent on a 1- or 2-boat cruise. Therefore, 
insofar as safety and practicability allow for the success of the cruise and for 
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the pleasure of everyone, and the fleet as a whole, it is requested that these rules 
be followed: 

General: The Great Lakes rules of the nautical road will apply at all times 
when cruising the navigable waters in this area. 


In other words, we have extended them to the inland waters. 


Nothing in these fleet-cruise rules shall be construed to relieve any skipper 
from his legal duties and responsibilities as a small-boat pilot. 

2. Do not race through an anchorage near docks nor in narrow channels. 
You are legally responsible for any damage caused by your wake. 

3. Do not throw rubbish overboard in any confined waters. Dispose of it 
ashore in the receptacles usually provided near docks for this purpose. Empty 

cans may be jettisoned in deep water if both ends are punctured so they will 

not float, and bottles and jars should be filled with water. 

4. Consideration should be shown the crew of other boats on the cruise in re- 
gard to the head, toilet, on your boat, especially in your swimming areas or dock. 

5. We all know the rule about alcohol and gasoline not mixing. When water 
is added, the combination can be even more deadly. 


Then there are additional suggestions about departure time. 

I do have a copy of the rules for vessels and craft in the navigable 
waters of Milwaukee, which I would be happy to leave with the 
committee, 

Chairman Bonner. It should be put into the record. 

Mr. Kuivozynsxt. Yes, without objection. 

Dr. Hopcr. I am sure that those of you who have had experience 
with a marine speedometer know that they are not accurate. 

Mrs. Hoper. The only iy thing I’d like to add, that we are 
leaving for the Eagle River vacation cruise and if any of you gen- 
tlemen would like to see cruising firsthand, the Outboard Cruising 
Fleet would like to have you at hand. 

Mr. Kuuczynski. Thank you; we would like to make it, but we 
are pretty busy right now. Are you going to send that to the com- 
mittee ? 

Mrs. Hoper. Yes. 

Mr. Kuuczynskt. Our record will be open until the 15th of Sep- 
tember so you have plenty of time to send it to the committee. 

Any questions ? 

Mr. Zincke. Mrs. Hodge, you stated that your organization was 
a member of, or at least was affiliated with the OBC? 

Mrs. Hoper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Zinckr. Now, you were present this morning when Mr. Hughes 
stated the position of the OBC! 

Mrs. Hoper. Yes. 

Mr. Zincxe. And you are speaking for your organization ? 

Mrs. Hoper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Zincxe. And it differs somewhat from the position that Mr. 
Hughes took, is that correct ? 

Mrs. Hopee. Yes, sir, in the sense that we did nothing—I might 
add, when you asked how many of the 25,000 boaters knew if your 
brief, there are 2 more of us here who are familiar with Mr. Hughes’ 
statements, because we had the copy of the brief at the meeting last 
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evening, and in addition there are forty-some-odd or more individuals 
in Wisconsin, who have looked over the information. 

We have not made any complete study of it, but we go along, and 
the board authorized me to state that we go along in the main, with 
the position as far as OBC’s statement was concerned. 

In other words, we feel as though our group wants as much as can be 
done without legislation. That was the statement that was made 
last evening, but we recognize, too, that there are certain areas where 
there has to be some clarification in order to secure any kind of ac- 
tion against individuals who are acting out of order. 

Mr. Zincxe. And you are opposed to numbering then, as an organ- 
ization ? 

Mrs. Hoper. We didn’t go into it in detail, so I wouldn’t be able 
to say whether the organization would be opposed to it or not. 

Dr. Hoper. Asa group, we do not. I think I would speak as repre- 
sentative, that an effective numbering system, if it would be of help, 
I don’t think we would oppose it. 

Mrs. Hopes. We are all numbered. 

Mr. Zrinckxr. You neither approve or disapprove of the position 
taken by OBC as tothe numbering ? 

Dr. Hover. One member stated that there isn’t anything here he 
could disagree with. 

Mr. Zrxcke. But there isn’t anything he would agree with? 

Dr. Hover. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Zrncke. One thing more, Doctor. You talked about your ef- 
forts at education. 

Dr. Hopcr. I am a professor of commerce at the University of Wis- 
consin and I believe in education. 

Mr. Zincxe. And I believe you approve of education in general? 

Dr. Hopege. Yes. 

Mr. Zincke. You heard Dr. Hankwitz make certain observations 
with respect to activities in the area in which he was reporting, re- 
garding recklessness and accidents ? 

Dr. Hoper. That's right. 

Mr. Zinckxr. Have you any comment on the degree of success your 
educational program has had in the light of those occurrences ? 

Dr. Hopér. You mean of our own partic ular group? 

Mr. Zinckxe. No, generally; I mean, you were talking about educa- 
tion as a panacea for the ills of the recreation of boating. Now, I’m 
asking, in view of the occurrences, to what extent has education 
proven successful to date ? 

Dr. Hoper. Did I say it was a panacea ? 

Mr. Zincxe. That was my word, Doctor. 

Dr. Hoper. Education is one of the ways to help. I happen to have 
four children. Two of our children pilot the boat. I do not think 
that I ama reckless driver on either land or water. I’m trying to edu- 
cate my children to be of the same kind. 

Mr. Zincke. Well, to the extent that education is likely to prove 
unsuccessful, legislation is required to compel action. 
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Dr. Hoper. You must then have enforcement. 
Mr. Zincxe. Legislation and enforcement ? 
Dr. Hover. At what cost to the ts ixpayer ¢ 
I will now speak as a taxpayer. 

Mr. Kuiuczynskti. You talked about the gas tax. I bet there is 50 
percent of you people who don’t ask for a refund. 

Dr. Hope. I never have. 

Mr. Kuuczynsxi. That money can go back to the States and then 
let the States take care of 

Dr. Hoper. If you have regulation and enforcement, I mean fair 
and legitimate along the lines of, let’s say State patrol ‘and that sort 
of thing, it would certainly be a help. 

There are many times when I would like to—I won’t say how 
many—we could have been accused of assault and battery for prac- 
tically throwing an anchor in a boat that hot rodded. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxt1. Doctor, this committee is he re to help you, and 
if there is any legislation that is needed, we could recommend or intro- 
duce it, such as use of the gas-tax refund; we are interested in your 
opinion. 

Dr. Hopeér. As a personal observation, I would be happy to con- 
tribute the whole amount of gas-tax refund if I could get additional 
help from the States, not only in enforcement, but also help in better 
buoy marking, lights, and launching ramps. 

Mr. Kuvezynsxt. I don’t think you'd need additional taxation for 
that if you would get the refund and turn it over to the States. 

Dr. Hover. W hy go through the formality of refunding it to our- 
selves ? 

Mr. Kiuczynsxi. That completes your statement and any questions 
to my left or to my right? 

Doctor and Mrs. Hodge, we are very happy to have you with us and 
you have enlightened this committee somewhat and I am sure if there 
1s any further information we want, you will supply us with it. 

Is there anybody here from out of town that has to get away? I 
mean, we are going to meet this afternoon, but does anybody have to 
geta plane o or get back home? 





STATEMENT OF LABAN JACKSON, COMMISSIONER OF CONSERVA- 
TION FOR THE COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Jackson. My name is Laban Jackson. I am commissioner of 
conservation for the Commonwealth of Kentucky. 

I represent that department and my good Governor, Happy 
Chandler. 

I have no prepared statement, but a few notes. 

We are the fifth largest State in the tourist business, and, naturally, 
we are interested in our friends to the north who are interested in 
boating ; they are our guests. 

In one of the businesses in conserv ation, we operate nine boat docks 
and we service a great many people during the year. 


Those boats are 
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for hire. We believe that there is a definite need for some sort of 
water-safety requirements for boat operators, to put it in a nutshell. 

We think that specifications of the boats to be used should govern 
the jurisdiction of such rules. 

Now, - far as what it should be, a 714 horsepower, or a 10 horse- 
power, I don’t know who should set that. We feel that the Federal 
action ‘along this line should be coupled with State legislation. 

Federal action from the standpoint of uniformity, but, as I said, 
being a States Righter, I think we should have a whole lot to say 
about how the enforcement of the rules should be accomplished. 

We have boat clubs and docks and fieldmen, and then we have our 
fish and game wardens, our conservation wardens in Kentucky, and 
we would be happy to enforce these rules as a cooperative effort along 
with your Coast Guard. 

We have some inland lakes that are huge, 2,200 miles of shoreline, 
and it isa problem. We have two classes of boat users; our fishermen 
who know the rules of boating and then we have our joyriders. 
I don’t want to hurt our tourist business, but from a matter of practi- 
cability and safety there should be some means of knowing when a 
customer is capable of operating a boat safely. 

if he lays down the money, as is now the case, we are almost obli- 
gated to let him take a boat out. We usually try to find out by word 
of mouth, but you have no definite way of knowing. 

I think the gas-tax refund is an excellent idea that has been dis- 
cussed in this committee. 

Now, as far as some of the rules, I have 4 or 5 listed here that I think 
are pertinent. 

You might have the Coast Guard patrol the lake more often to help 
enforce uniform rules; with Federal and State cooperating in those 
rules. 

Free literature should be given from all of our boat docks in Ken- 
tucky. We should have periodic checks of those docks to see if they 
have safety equipment and if they are carrying out the rules that you 
lay down, and that, in general, I think are the pertinent points. 

There definitely should be something done. We license our fisher- 
men, and we license everybody else. They don’t complain. In fact, 
we operate our fish and game in Kentucky from the licensing and 
there is no reason why we couldn’t operate the boat safety rules from 
the gas tax or the permit license. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear. That is the thing in the 
nutshell. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxi. We are happy to have you with us and to hear 
the testimony you have given to this committee. Our counsel has a 
few questions. First, Mr. Bonner, do you have any questions? 

The CuarrmMan. Do you advocate a uniform license that would be 
recognized from State to State? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. The reason I bring that up, sir, is because most 
of our visitors are out of staters. While we would like to control it, 
it should be a uniform set of rules for the fellow coming from Wash- 
ington, or from Lllinois, or from Wisconsin, down to our State, so he 
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would be familiar with it; so he wouldn’t run into a different set of 
rules to play the game w ith in Kentucky. 

The Cuatrman. You spoke of within the State waters. 

To what extent do you have Federal waters ? 

Mr. Jackson. Well, I guess your TVA, or your Federal waters and 
your Corps of Engineers. 

The CuHatrman. The navigable waters? 

Mr. Jackson. Oh, yes, we have more navigable streams than any 
other State. 

The Cuarrman. You are going to get to bragging here? 

Mr. Jackson. That’s a fact, sir. 

The RATEAM, Have you ever been to North Carolina? 

Mr. Jackson. I had a wonderful time there last week at your Demo- 
cratic C onvention, sir. 

The Cuairman. You were in good company. What rivers? 

Mr. Jackson. The Ohio and the Kentucky, and the Green and the 
Cumberland. 

The Cuarman. There is general commerce down from the Ohio 
to the Mississippi ? : 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

The Cnamman. Of course, if we do legislate, we only have juris- 
diction over navigable waters. 

Mr. JAcKson. Then, we have a lot of watershed lakes—not a lot, 
but we are developing them. 

The CuarrmMan. You don’t have many fish, do you? 

Mr. JAckson. Yes, we have the best fish in the world, yes. 

The CuHarrman. What is your advice to this committee with respect 
to the subject that we are dealing with, safety and small boat opera- 
tion? That’s the subject we are dealing with. 

Mr. Jackson. I think that, sir, that our feeling would he that you 
should have Federal action for uniformity and couple it with your 
State action and maybe operate with a State commission, if that’s 
possible. 

The Cuarrman. What kind of Federal action ? 

Mr. Jackson. Well, as to the uniformity, one, something should 
be done, two the tax money from gasoline will go back to the State; 
three, you will set up a certain code of rules for the water for us and 
four, let our States enact a State law to conform with the Federal 
code, to get uniformity. 

The CuarrMAn. You are thinking about Federal tax on oils and 
gas 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

The Cuairman. And to redistribute that with the State, the State 
must conform to certain operations and rules for small boats? 

Mr. Jackson. That would be a good way to do it. 

I don’t know, I am not trying to ‘tell you how it should be done. 

The Cuarrman. That’s what we are here for. 

Mr. JAckson. I know that. 

The Cuarman. To get your views and the views of the other people 
out over the country on this subject. 
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Mr. Jackson. Well, we would welcome the return of that money, 
yes, sir, and I think 

The peering We need all we can get up there in Washington. 

Mr. Jackson. You know, we say in Kentucky—this is off the record. 

(W vera ie discussion was had off the record.) 

Mr. Jackson. I think if you would give us the tax refund, the Fed- 
eral tax refund, provided we pass a uniform law, that may be you all— 
a set of rules 

The Carman. To pass a uniform small boat operating act? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. That you would then be entitled to the recovery 
of taxes collected in that State on boats, on motorboat oils and gas? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And you would match the fund? 

Mr. Jackson. Well, of course, we would take our State—we have a 
State tax on gasoline. 

The Cuarrman. And you would likewise apply your State taxes? 

Mr. Jackson. Or match it, or ms itch the F ederal tax which would 
give you 2 cents a gallon. 

The Ciaran. Now, off the record. 

(Whereupon a discussion was had off the record.) 

Mr. Kivuczynsxi. Mr. Van Pelt? 

Mr. Van Peur. No questions. 

Mi. Kiucezynsxi. Mr. Ray? 

Mr. Ray. No questions. 

Mr. Knuczynsktr. The Delegate from Alaska, Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartierr. Just one. You spoke about two creeks that flow 
through your State. Did you ever hear of the Yukon? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir; a fine river. 

Mr. Kivuczynsxi. Mr. Byrne? 

Mr. Byrne. No questions. 

Mr. Zincxe. I take it, then, to summarize, that you are in favor of 
some sort of uniform system of licensing small-boat operators? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Zincxe. What is your position with respect to numbering of 
small boats? 

Mr. Jackson. It would be a good idea. 

— Zincke. Thank you, sir. 

r. Kuvczynsxr. Thank you, Mr. Jackson. It has been a pleasure 
to hak you with us. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ELIZABETH FRANZ, LIVERY OWNERS, 
FOX LAKE, ILL. 


Mrs. Franz. My name is Mrs. Elizabeth Franz. We are livery 
owners there in Fox Lake. 

Mr. Kiuczynskt. What lake is it? 

Mrs. Franz. Weare on Fox Lake. Some of those here are on Chain 
O’ Lakes; some are on the other lakes. 

The Cuatrman. Wisconsin ? 

Mr. Franz. No; Fox Lake, Ill. And we get a large part of our 
living from the rental of boats to fishermen, and all of these boats, 
the majority of them, are small boats, 12, 14, flat-bottom and round- 
bottom boats, and we meet the problem of boating every day in the 
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week, and we have both our own boats and have private boats, and 
in the past 2 or 3 years, there has been a great many more that are 
boating on the lake, rather than fishing on the |: ake, and it has become 
both a hazard to the fishermen and to the other people, the swimmers 
and all. 

And we have made a few recommendations that we would like to 
give to you at this time. 

One is that we feel that the motors should be licensed, not the boats, 
and that they should be given a regular metal license plate. Then 
the man who owns a 5- or 10-horsepower motor and rents a boat, can 
then put that license plate on the boat he is renting, and he will be 
operating that boat, and he is the one who should be watched what 
he is doing. 

A person who owns his own boat and motor can put his number 
right directly on the boat, but if the boats are iieeiliived: rather than 
the motors, those of us who rent boats have no control then over 
those who are renting the boats and putting the motors on the boats; 
and then regardless of what State he goes into, he can take that license 
plate and put it on any boat in any State, and we feel there should be 
a definite uniformity of regulations throughout the United States, 
so that fishermen from one State can go to another, and that has been 
gone over this morning. 

And that there should be definite areas designated, preferably by 
the States, for motorboats, fishermen, swimmers, and skiers. They 
all get in each other’s way. 

We also feel there should be a definition of the wake when you 
are in certain areas, and wake should determine your speed of your 
boat, and not miles per hour, because certain boats can go very fast 
and give a small wake. The minute they slow down, they get a much 
larger wake and it should be the wake area, how fast vou are going, 
the wake you are throwing and not the speed you are going. 

We also feel that there should be two people i in every boat that is 
hauling water skiers; one who is driving the boat and watching where 
he is going, and the other one to watch the skier. That is both pro- 
tection to those people he might run into, because he is watching the 
skier, and protection to the skier, and we feel there should be 2 peop dle, 
and it should be a law in every State that 2 people to a boat when 
they are towing skiers, and that there should be definite law stated 
clearly as to passing and who has the right of way, and there should 
be enforcement of same. 

And we feel that the Coast Guard should be given—we are for the 
Coast Guard and for their enforcing these laws, but they do not have 
adequate facilities. They don’t have proper oer or men to do 
the job that they are supposed to be doing. I think everybody will 
agree with that. . 

And we feel that it is perfectly all right to inspect the boats and 
give a definite load capacity as to what they can take and how big 
a motor that should be used on the boats. That’s both livery boats 
and private boats, we feel should have the same inspection. 

This is a large problem. I think that the Federal Government 
should give part of it to the States, because Fox Lake is a very 
small location—a small lake, and we have different conditions there 
than you have in either Lake Michigan or other places in the country. 
I believe we have a good many large boats in our lake; possibly 800 
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cruisers, and the sanitation problem is getting to be terrific on our lakes 
up there now, and there should be definite regulations as to what 
should apply to inland lakes and those that apply to larger lakes. 

And I feel that that’s probably covering it. We intend to write up 
a written statement to be sent to your committee so that you can have 
it on file as to what we feel. 

Mr. Kiuczynskt. Thank you, Mrs. Franz. 

Now, you are in the livery business; are you? 

Mrs. Franz. Yes. 

Mr. Kiuczynskt. What questions do you ask when somebody comes 
in to rent a boat? 

Do you ask whether they have had any experience; whether they 
know how to run a boat—an outboard ? 

Mrs. Franz. No; but I think we should. 

Mr. Kiuczynsk1. In other words, you ask no questions / 

Mrs. Franz. Yes; we have a bailment lease. We ask everybody— 
we have a definite size of motor that we allow on our boats. We handle 
Lone Star boats. We rent boats that OBC has rated for 25 horse- 
power. We have nothing larger than that; mainly because people 
don’t know how to handle most of them. 

We ask the size of their motors; do they have proper lifesaving 
equipment, and we have a bailment lease that is filled out for every- 
body that rents a boat. 

Mr. Kiuczynskt. I imagine you have this, where 1 or 2 persons 
rent a boat and pull up to a channel and then 5 or 6 get in ‘the boat, 
and you have no control over that ? 

Mrs. Franz. Yes; or they will rent a rowboat and put a motor on 
it when we are not there. 

Mr. Kicczynsxri. How many drownings have you had in Fox Lake ? 

Mrs. Franz. Well, the fatality rate is really very low for the num- 
ber of people that use the lake, but the number of accidents is terrific 
that are never reported; people swamped—we have boats come in 
full of water from wakes of other boats, and there are a great many 
boats turned over. We have boats turned over every summer, but 
those accidents are never reported. There are people that are ‘hurt 
that are never reported. We have from boating alone four deaths 
this summer. 

Mr. Kiuczynskt1. This summer ? 

Mrs. Franz. Yes. 

Mr. Kiuczynskt. I have been out in Fox Lake and Long Lake, and 
all of those lakes, and I have found even on small lakes there is an 
average of six drownings every year. 

Mrs. Franz. That is from boats. We have had more swimming 
drownings. 

Mr. Kivuczynskt. That is from boats. 

Mrs. Franz. The Coast Guard, they are on our lake now, and 
through their efforts, they have managed to get around and they have 
prev ented a good many accidents on our lakes this summer. 

Mr. Kuvczynsxt. How long have you been at Fox Lake? 

Mrs. Frantz. We have been there 10 years. 

Mr. Kivczynsx1. I want to thank you for your appearance before 
this committee this morning. You have made a splendid witness and 
we will need your information for this record. If there is anything else 
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you want to put in the record, you send it to our committee in Washing- 
ton. 

Thank you, Mrs. Franz. 

We will recess until 2: 15 this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p. m., a recess was had for lunch.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The committee reconvened at 2:15 p. m., August 9, 1956.) 

Mr. Kuvuczynsxi. The committee will come to order. 

We will resume the hearing this afternoon of the Subcommittee of 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Is there anybody here who has to get away or has to catch a plane 
er catch a train in the next hour or two? 

Mr. Ricuarp H. Srroup. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD H. STROUD, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
SPORT FISHING INSTITUTE 


Mr. Kuivuczynskt. Will you give to the reporter and to the mem- 
bers of the committee your name and whom you represent, please 4 

Mr. Srroup. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Richard 
H. Stroud. I am executive vice president of the Sport Fishing Insti- 
tute, located in the Bond Building, Washington, D. C. The Sport 
Fishing Institute is a private nonprofit scientific and educational fish- 
conservation agency managed by professional fish conservationists. It 
draws its chief financial support from a broad representation of manu- 
facturers in the outdoor recreational industries which are dependent 
directly or indirectly upon the sport fishery resources for their finan- 
cial solvency. 

Included in our membership are several hundred manufacturers of 
fishing tackle, outboard boats and motors, sporting goods, and chemi- 
cal, metal, and paper products that are used in some way by the 30 mil- 
lion or more Americans who look to sport fishing as their chief recrea- 
tional outlet for increasing leisure time use. T he institute is national- 
ly recognized in fish conservation matters as the spokesman of the im- 
portant recreational industries which collectively form the basis of 
a multibillion dollar segment of the national economy. In addition, a 
large portion of the 30 million people who fish for sport look to the 
Sport Fishing Institute for national guidance in fish conservation 

matters, 

Our sole objective is a simple one: It is to improve sport fishing to 
the fullest extent possible through encouraging the rapid develop- 
ment and application of sound fish conservation practices. Or, as 
often chveasit our objective is “to shorten the time between bites” for 
the average angler. 

Superficialty, it might seem odd to you that the Sport Fishing Insti- 
tute would be interested in your current review of problems in connec- 
tion with the question of Federal regulation of sloueuiie boating. It 
is my purpose in appearing before you to point out briefly that we 
do have a vital interest in this subject and that the matter does have 
some conservation overtones. 
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First, of all, gentlemen, there is a major area of mutual interest be- 
tween sport fishing and pleasure boating. What affects one also affects 
the other, since they are to a large degree inseparable. It is a fact that 
well over two-thirds of those who purchase outboard equipment do so 
primarily to use it for sport fishing purposes. This has been docu- 

mented by a number of surveys of outboard motor and boat owners 
Anyone who doubts this has merely to make a weekend visit to any one 
of many thousands of large lakes, rivers, impoundments, and ocean 
areas of this vast country and see for himself. Boat fishermen are in 
almost countless numbers and increasing daily. 

Along with the tremendous growth of angling and attendant boating 
in recent years has also come an occasional outery that the use of 
outboard motors has ruined the fishing somewhere. This has some- 
times led to a demand for regulation of motors as a fish conservation 
measure. Here is where the subject of your studies, gentlemen, might 
have implications for fish conservation. It is to this point that I wish - 
to direct the substance of my remarks. 

On various occasions we, the institute, have studied all the available 
facts relative to this problem. In our considered judgment as pro- 
fessionally trained and experienced fish conservationists, based on 
evaluation of the scientific data available on the subject, there is no 
factual basis to indicate that the use of outboard motors on our water- 
Ways is in any way harmful to fish populations or to their tendency to 
bite or strike an angler’s bait or lure. 

As a matter of fact, an extensive series of experiments were con- 
ducted some years ago by fishery scientists at the University of Michi- 
gan to test out this ‘possibility. The detailed results are a matter of 

record in the scientific literature. They show clearly that motors do 
not harm either the fish themselves, the ability of the fish to reproduce, 
or the tendency of fish to take the angler’s offering. We are forced 
to conclude that the blame for lack of angling success sometimes 

placed on outboard motors by unsuccessful anglers i is much more likely 
to have been a function of their own lack of angling skill. It is some- 
times nice to have a handy scapegoat. 

Actually, we believe the situation is analogous to that which it has 
been stated arose some centuries ago during a cycle of severe weather 
which hit the British Isles very hard. It coincided with the invention 
of the feathered arrow. For a long time it was universally believed 
in all seriousness that the flight of ‘these arrows so disturbed the at- 
mosphere as to create the violent weather disturbances then being 
observed. Of course, we know now how unsound a conclusion that 
was. 

The question whether outboard boating affects fishing does not 

appear to be one of conservation, gentlemen; rather, we are confident 
that it is one of mere courtesy to a fellow water user. Certainly, as 
many of us have observed, it is most distracting to the fishing effort 
when a craft engaged in fishing is nearly run down by another or is 
swamped by a near miss or is used as a pylon by a racing enthusiast. 
We believe the problem is purely one of ethical human relationships. 
Education, rather than regulation, may be the pressing need here. 

Now, thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to appear be- 
fore you and the other members to express our views. If the commit- 
tee should at any time wish further details or supporting documenta- 
tion concerning any fish conservation aspect which may arise relative 
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to the subject of pleasure boating, the Sport Fishing Institute stands 
ready to cooperate with you to its fullest capacity. 

Mr. Kivuczynsxi. Mr. Stroud, it’s been a pleasure to have you with 
us in giving your statement and your views. But you are in Wash- 
ington and when we get back there, we know that you are always avail- 
able, because you’ ve been before this committee time and again. 

Mr. Stroup. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Kuvczynskt. So you have your testimony in the record and 
we're very happy to have had you with us this afternoon. 

Mr. Stroup. Thank you. 

Mr. Kiuczynsx1. As you know, our time is limited and we have a 
lot of witnesses here, and I’m sure that the members of the subcom- 
mittee don’t want to ask many questions. We can always get to you 
in Washington. Thank you again. 

Mr. Srroup. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Kuiuczynsx1. Is there anybody else that has to get away from 
here? All right, will you take the witness stand, please ? 

Give to the reporter and to the members of the committee your 
name and whom you represent, please. 


STATEMENT OF CARLETON FOSTER, REPRESENTING THE OUTBOARD 
BOATING CLUB, OF OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Mr. Foster. My name is Carleton Foster. I represent the Outboard 
Boating Club, of Oshkosh, Wis. I thought I did pretty well. 
Mr. Kuiuczynsk1i. Fine, fine, Mr. Foster. Go ahead; you may pro- 


ceed, 

Mr. Foster. I will preface my remarks by saying that I had a very 
interesting luncheon conversation with our expert barrister here, Mr. 
Zincke, and he informed me that if a spoon was 6 inches long, I 
shouldn’t say it was 8 inches or anything else, or all spoons were that 
size. 

I have yet to have proven to me that the numbering of boats is going 
to do what you seem to want, and it was agreed, at least by Mr. Zincke, 
that the only reason for numbering a boat was for identification pur- 
poses only. 

Well, I know Mr. Bonner, being from Carolina, his problems are 

salt-water problems. We have boats of all types —dories, various 
types of construction ; we've gone into the aluminum boats, the plas- 
tic boats, molded ply wood, str aight marine plywood. What I abies t to 
is just the fact that numbering i is going to cost money, and I don’t 
think that that money, whatever the amount happens to be, should be 
spent in that direction. If money is going to be spent, -and be lieve 
me, gentlemen, I’m in favor of the return of refundable taxes on gaso- 
line and oil—if money is going to be spent, we should spend it where 
accidents happen, and ac cidents h: uppen not so much by an occasional 
hot-rodder, not so much by an occasional wild man that gets in a boat. 

Most of the people who have outboard boats are nice—papa, mama, 
the kids, grandma, and the dog, having a ride, or the fisherman. 
Ninety-nine percent—now, wait a minute—Zincke is looking up—I 

take that back. A large percentage are just people who are enjoying 
a new form of recreation, because of the crowded highways, because 
of shorter workweeks, because of paid vacations, because of paid holi- 
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days, because of a larger paycheck. They’re out and that seems to be 
the reason why people are there. 

Now, again, I’m in favor of more money—more money for buoys, 
more money for markings, more money for launching ramps, more 
money to take care of these people. The few accidents that are caused 
by a wild man or a hot-rodder—it’s just like hitting a gnat with a 
sledgehammer. That isn’t the answer. 

The second point I want to make is—you speak of licensing or a 
permit—I don’t care which term you use. Let us say we have it like 
the stamp for duck hunting, your duck stamps, something on that 
order, and bring in some money on account of it. That would be all 
right, if the money is used back in promoting launching ramps and 
better harbors, better everything. 

As I told Mr. Zincke this noon, it’s just one man’s opinion, and my 
opinion only. Now, that’s all I wanted to say. 

Mr. Kivuczynskt. Well, I wish you wouldn’t have those private 
conversations with the counsel here. 

Mr. Fosrer. I couldn’t help it. He started it. 

Mr. Kiuczynsx1. The members of the committee would like to 
know what you spoke about. 

Mr. Chairman, do you have any questions? 

The Cuamman. No. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxi. Mr. Ray? 

Mr. Ray. No questions. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxt. Mr. Van Pelt? 

Mr. Van Pevr. Well, knowing that Mr. Foster is in the boat- 
construction business—and I don’t want to open up a new field for the 
Internal Revenue or the House Ways and Means Committee, but I was 
wondering, are there any excise taxes on boats of the type you build, 
or outboard motors ¢ 

Mr. Foster. Not at the present time on boats, no; there are not; 
there are no excise taxes in being at this time. 

Mr. Van Peur. Well, one of the problems that you heard this 
morning, that confronts a committee proposing authorization legis- 
lation, is funds, when they’re called before the House Ways and 
Means or Appropriations Committee, and I’m wondering what the 
effect would be to support a program that the boating enthusiast, the 
doctor and his wife from Milwaukee, and so forth, expressed for 
ramps and so forth. If something like that were to take place, what 
would be the reaction of the boating industry, such as you represent ? 

Mr. Foster. One of the things that has caused this tremendous 
growth of the outboard industry has been perhaps started in your 
hometown with Mercury Motors. An outboard motor, when I started 
in business, was a little coffee grinder, knuckle breaker—it wouldn’t 
start—and today we are producing boats that list at better than a 
thousand dollars, all chrome and swept-back windshields, radios in- 
stalled, mechanical steering, and all that. In fact the price has gone 
up where if it hadn’t been for the expendable income of the American 
people, they wouldn’t have been able to buy the thing. 

[ don’t know if you’d call it a luxury any more, but the general 
public, the ordinary fellow with a reasonable income, has got his 
automobile and he uses it almost now for just transportation, and 
his recreation is taken on the water, and I don’t know whether it would 
be a good idea to put additional burdens of taxes on that, as an excise 
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tax. However, there’s a tremendous amount of money—as your chair- 
man said, only 20 percent of the people ask for a refund on this gaso- 
line, and it amounts to thousands and thousands of dollars which are 
available. 

Someone—I’ve forgotten who it was—said that if the Federal Gov- 
ernment would return that money to the States, let the States perhaps 
match that money, there would be a very excellent solution to our 
problems, and our problem is not the hotrodder; our problem is inade- 
quate facilities, markings, buoys, those things. 

Again I want to bea “lobbyi ist for the Coast Guard. They’re doing 
a swell job. 

Mr. Kiuczynskr. We're happy to hear that. 

Mr. Van Perr. Well, they certainly did that, Mr. Foster, in pa- 
trolling that Winnebagoland marathon. I heard many favorable 
comments on the helicopter and the crew that came up there. 

But I, too, have been interested in the refunding of this gasoline 
tax, because we have—it’s either 2 or 3 States that have adopted that. 
Michigan I know of, because I’ve sent copies of that legislation around 
in the area in hopes that we in Wisconsin might initiate something 
like that. 

Mr. Foster. Well, it seems to be the solution. I don’t know. As I 

say, if it’s necessary to have a permit—a license if you want to call it 

and it would raise money to be used for the purposes of better 
hosting: that would be one thing, but safety afloat cannot be legis- 
lated. It’s just commonsense, how a man operates a boat. I’ve seen 
people come up and rent a boat, that should never be allowed to ride a 
bicycle or anything else. 

Mr. Van Pevr. W ell, that’s true, and I was wondering, for the bene- 
fit of the committee if you are familiar with the incident that hap- 
pened at Green Lake, Wis., within the last week or 10 days, a fellow 
with an inboard boat running down a man and his wife out in a row- 
boat. 

Mr. Foster. Yes; I heard about that. 

Mr. Van Petr. According to the newspaper story, he was handling 
his boat in a reckless manner, getting into swimming areas, and finally 
wound up with this collision, throwing both people into the water. 
The local authorities, I believe, fined him and made some provision for 
taking care of the damage. 

Mr. Foster. Yes; I read about that. I also read about a rental boat 
at New London with 14 men in that boat—14 men. Naturally, the 
thing capsized with the wake of another boat. Two men were drowned. 
Now, that’s stupidity, and nothing that this committee or anyone else 

can do about it. If they do that, they’re bound to get into trouble. 

Mr. Kuvezynsxt. Isn't that our big problem tod: ay, overloading ? 

Mr. Foster. Overloading, ov erpowering. 

Mr. Kuvczynsxt. Overpowering is another one. 

Mr. Fosrer. Yes, another one. 

Mr. Kuvczynskt. Now, Mr. Foster, you are a boat manufacturer ? 

Mr. Foster. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Kuivezynsxt. This committee wants to help you—that’s the 
purpose of these hearings, helping the industry. 

Mr. Foster. That’s why I’m here, too. 

Mr. Kivczynsxti. And helping the people who are pleasure-boating. 
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Now, are you for licensing them—you said that you weren’t—or for 
marking boats, for numbering the boats ? 

Mr. Foster. No, I’m not. I see no reason for putting a number on a 
boat. I don’t see what good it will do. I mean, there are thousands and 
thousands and thousands of boats. 

Mr. Kuiuczynsk1. Let’s take 8 or 10 of these hotrod kids in a chan- 
nel there and making the hairpin turns and everything, and making 
it miserable for the fisherman and for the fellow with his family, pleas- 
ure boating. So you report it to the Coast Guard and the Coast Guard 
comes out there. Naturally, everything is nice and calm, they just get 
away, and there’s no means of identification, there’s no numbering of 
the boats, or anything, so the Coast Guard just make their regular tour, 
or take care of the complaint, and they go back to their station. Now, 
if they could come back there the second or third time and see that was 
No. 34, No. 66, or something like it, they would know, they would 
watch the person; but if there’s no number on the boat, what could 
they do? 

Mr. Foster. I would say that 9 times out of 10 those boys would be 
known. Let me tell you what the Oshkosh Club does when they run 
across a hotrodder, of which we’ve had 2 or 3. They’re ostracized. 
They say, “Bud, we don’t want you along with us.” That hurts them 
more than any fine or jail sentence you could possibly give them. 
“No, sorry, you can’t join the cruise, you’re not one of us.” 

The next thing, those fellows are always known. Tell the sheriff 
about. He knows who it is. I mean, we’re going to a lot of expense 
for just 

Mr. Kuuczynski. What do you mean, a lot of expense by num- 
bering a boat, putting No. 12 or No. 20? What expense isit? Listen, 
we’re just exploring, as the chairman said, we’re exploring, and we're 
happy to have you, as a boat manufacturer, before this committee. 

Mr. Foster. I would say the expense was in keeping a record of 
these numbers, who owns what. 

Mr. Kuvczynsk1. Well, I personally believe that it would be a good 
idea to register every boat. 

Mr. Bonner, have you any questions of Mr. Foster ? 

The CHarrman. Not right now. 

Mr. Kivuczynskr. Mr. Byrne? 

Mr. Byrne. Do you manufacture boats ? 

Mr. Foster. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Byrne. Do you number them ? 

s 

Mr. Foster. Serial number, yes. 

Mr. Byrne. Do you keep account of them ? 

Mr. Foster. Yes. 

Mr. Byrne. You use numbers? Why couldn’t they be identified 
by putting that same number on the boat, made by so-and-so, and 
then you advertise yourself besides ? 

Mr. Fosrer. The reason we put serial numbers on boats is because 
the boat industry is subject to high and big production and sales, and 
so forth, and it’s used for the bonded warehouses, when they finance 
the boats through the winter period, in warehouses. They must be 
serial numbered so that the bankers will loan out against a certain 
number. That’s the main reason. 

It also is used when—in our case our boats carry a warranty and if 
a customer gets a boat and something is wrong? 
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Mr. Byrne. For how many days? 
Mr. Foster. Ninety days, ninety days after delivery to the customer. 
If something is wrong, we know exactly what boat it is, who built it, 


what happened all the way down the line, and a customer is taken care 
Oo 


Mr. Byrne. That’s all. 
Mr. Kuuczynsxi. Any questions? Mr. Bartlett, any questions? 
Mr. Barrierr. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Your boats are what size? 

Mr. Foster. From 12 to 16 feet, or, when I say “16,” 15 feet 10 inches. 
The CHatmrman. They sometimes take them out of State on trailers, 
don’t they ? 

Mr. Foster. Oh, yes, we ship in every State in the Union. 

The Coarrman. Not you, but I mean the owner. 

Mr. Foster. Yes. 

The Cuatmrman. They’re boats that are capable of being hauled on 
trailers? 

Mr. Foster. Oh, yes. 

The Cuatrman. Wouldn’t a number on them, for identification in 
other States, be of some assistance to the conduct of good, safe opera- 
tion in the neighboring States and neighboring areas ? 

Mr. Foster. I presume, sir, that it would be of some benefit. How- 
ever, again I come back and I say that my guess is 90 percent of the 
people, or 95, are very decent people, and you don’t need that. It’s 
just this little fringe, this little fringe that we have, whether it’s 
motorcycles, automobiles, whatever it is. 

The CuHarrman. Well, do you think that the subject is so insig- 
nificant that we don’t need to look any further into it? 

Mr. Foster. I do. I think it’s so insignificant you don’t need it, 
and I think the cost of registering, keeping track, which otherwise 
there’d be no necessity for numbering them, would far outweigh the 
benfits that you'd get. 

The Cuarrman. For safety purposes, then, in boating, there’s no 
use to do anything about it ¢ 

Mr. Fosrrr. There’s no use to number the boats. 

The Carman. What would you, for safety purposes, do? 

Mr. Foster. Better harbors, better buoys, better launching ramps. 

The Cuamman. Is that the responsibility of the State or Federal 
Government ? 

Mr. Foster. Well, if we could only go through with the Federal 
Government returning the money and the State matching it and put- 
ting in a uniform law, we'd have it. 

The Cuatrman. Your problem, then, is strictly local ? 

Mr. Foster. Yes. Well, I would say our problem is just getting 
out boats to all over the United States. 

The Cuarrman. That’s all. 

Mr. Foster. There’s one point more. Now, I happen to be one of 
the past presidents of the Boat Manufacturers Association; I’m cur- 
rently the secretary-treasurer. There’s only one thing that I can think 
of that a permit or a license would do, and that’s psychological—that 
you may have the thing taken away from you. Other than that, that 
would be the only benefit, except for raising money. All right, I think 
a fellow that’s got a boat would pay a dollar, $2, $5 a year. 
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The Cuatrrman. We're not thinking about this for the purpose of 
raising money; we're thinking about it for the purpose of safety of 
the citizens of the United States. 

Mr. Foster. I’m thinking that in order to get the safety for the 
citizens of the United States you have got to have money to better 
mark our channels and put in our buoys and launching ramps. 

The Cuatrman. That’s all. 

Mr. Kuvczynsxi. Mr. Foster, we’re not talking about numbering 
of boats or not talking about licensing or permits to get revenue; 
we're not thinking of that at all. We're just trying to cet some kind 
of regulation. As I said before, we're having ‘hearings all over the 
country. 

Mr. Foster. Yes; I know. 

Mr. Kiuczynski. We're trying to get the ideas of the boat manu- 
facturers and the people in that field so that we can pass some legis- 
lation, if necessary, next session. If not, we'll just forget about. it 
and leave it as is. 

Are there any question tomy right? Mr. Zincke ? 

Our attorney will ask you some. You had this private conversa- 
tion during lunch. 

Mr. Zincxe. I’m not going to tell any tales out of school. 

Mr. Foster, you made the remark that identification was not neces- 

sary, identification of a hotrodder was not necessary, by reason of the 
fact that his associates would ostracize him or, in any event, the sheriff 
could identify him. 

Mr. Fosrrer. That’s right. 

Mr. Zincxe. Now, you were present this morning when someone 
testified that, as to some lake out here, there were 12,000 boats on it ? 

Mr. Fosrer. Yes; I believe that’s Lake Mendota in Wisconsin. 

Mr. Zincxe. And you believe that the sheriff knows the owner or 
operator of even an appreciable portion of those 12,000 boats? 

Mr. Fosrrer. I’m sure he doesn’t. 

Mr. Zrncxe. So that the sheriff's knowledge would be ineffective to 
cliscourage hotrodders in that particular situation ? 

Mr. Foster. The Sheriff perhaps wouldn’t know who the hotrodder 
is, but he would find him in short order, I believe. 

Mr. Zincxe. Among 12,000 boats? 

Mr. Foster. Yes, sir. They stand out like a sore thumb. 

Mr. Zincxe. There are good sheriffs out there / 

Mr. Foster. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Zincxe. You mentioned that 2 of the evils or 2 of the dangers 
existing were overloading and overpowering of boats ¢ 

Mr. Fosrrer. Those are the two major ones. 

Mr. Zincke. Have you any suggestions for meeting those problems / 

Mr. Foster. Very definite ones. The outboard-boat and the out- 
board-motor manufacturers have an engineering and standardization 
committee. We started out with the plate that’s attached to the boat, 

which describes the horsepower permitted on that boat, that that boat 
is built to take X number of horsepower. 
Mr. Zinckr. You don’t mean permitted, now ? 
Mr. Foster. Well, that’s what the plate says. If you overpower it, 
then you're in trouble. 
Mr. Zinckr. Yes. 
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Mr. Foster. After a long session with the top brains in the small- 
boat field in the United States, we came up with a modification of 
what is known as the Sterling rule. Now, there are 3 or 4 rules for 
determining the cubic content ‘of a boat and its carr ying capacity. We 
have adopted the Sterling rule, which is length and beam times a cer- 
tain formula, and each manufacturer must submit his boats to this 
committee, who determine whether that boat is safe or not for the 
number of recommended pounds of carrying capacity for that boat. 
This has been doing on for 4 or 5 years now, and it has worked 
excellently. 

You made the remark about statistics, and I mentioned to Mr. 
Biersach—I said we ought to find out how those boats handle in the 
hands of the public, as far as trouble is concerned. My guess is that 
the ratio would be very low. It’s a guess on my part, now, Mr. Zincke, 
but we have done that. Unfortunately, as you well know, the woods 
are full of small, backyard builders and the fellow who does it himself, 
the kit-boat fellow, and all those who put something together, and it 
isn’t right, and they get into trouble. 

Mr. ZINCKE. Well, now, you have this mark on the boat that indicates 
its safe carrying capacity, in pounds. 

Mr. Fosrrer. We do. 

Mr. Zincke. And its safe horsepower for operation. 

Mr. oe That’s right. 

Mr. Zixcke. And that boat gets to be a year or two old and the 
owner paints it and then he sells it. Where are we then? 

Mr. Foster. The plate is on the inside of the boat, not on the outside. 

Mr. Zincke. In any event, I assume it’s detachable. 

Mr. Foster. No; it’s nailed on, screwed on. 

Mr. Zincke. And then you are dependent solely upon the desire of 
the owner of that boat to follow your recommendation ? 

Mr. Foster. That is right. 

Mr. Zincke. You suggest that that is sufficient? 

Mr. Foster. That’s all we can do. 

Mr. ZincKE. But you suggest that’s sufficient ? 

Mr. Foster. We suggest ‘that you should not put over X horsepower 
on this boat and you should not put over X number of pounds in this 
boat, live and dead weight. 

Mr. Zrncke. And you feel that that is sufficient as a safety measure ? 

Mr. Foster. It’s as far as we can go, let us say. I don’t 

Mr. ZincKke. That isn’t the question Tasked you. I asked you for 
your suggestions with respect to overloading and overpowering, and 
you say, “We put a plate on the boat that tells people what the safe 
power and the safe load is.” 

Mr. Foster. That’s right. 

Mr. Zrncxe. Now I’m asking you whether in your opinion that 
plate is a sufficient safeguard ag: rinst either over loading or overpower- 
ing. 

Mr. Foster. The plate says, “Under normal operating conditions,” 
and a normal man with reasonable intelligence will follow that plate. 
I cannot be accountable for the nitwit. 

Mr. ZincKke. No; but society must be accountable for the nitwit. 

Mr. Foster. What did you tell me about that place up the river? 

Mr. Zixcxe. Under the circumstances, isn’t it desirable that there be 
some further sanction against either overpowering or overloading ? 
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Mr. Fosrer. No; not in my opinion. 

Mr. Zincke. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Kuivuczynski. Mr. Foster, you were here this morning when Mrs. 
Franz testified, and she suggested numbering the motors instead of 
the boats. 

Mr. Foster. I think Mrs. Franz has a point; I really do. 

Mr. Kiuczynski. Well, I’m glad you agree with her and, of course, 
that’s food for thought, and I thought it was nice for her to make that 
suggestion. 

Mr. Foster. Yes. 

Mr. Kiuczynski. What kind of boats do you manufacture? What 
size? 

Mr. Fosrer. From 12 to 16 feet, or 12 to 15 feet 10 inches, molded 
plywood. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxi. You don’t build any boats over 16 feet; do you? 

Mr. Foster. Our business consists of our own dealer organization, 
and we also build for Sears, Roebuck. We do build a kit boat. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxi. You build below 16 feet? 

Mr. Foster. Yes. 

Mr. Kuuczynsxi. And the reason for that is, 16 feet or over has to 
be numbered ? 

Mr. Foster. Yes. 

Mr. Kiuczynski. Any question to my right? 

Thank you, Mr. Foster, you’ve been a very good witness, and we’re 
happy to have had you with us this afternoon. 

Mr. Foster. Thank you. 

Mr. Kuivczynskt. Mr. George Schneider, Chicago Crusing Out- 
board Club. Is Mr. Schneider here? 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE SCHNEIDER, COMMODORE, CHICAGO 
CRUISING OUTBOARD CLUB 


Mr. Kivczynsk1. Will you give to the reporter and to the members 
of this committee your name and whom you represent, please? 

Mr. Scunetper. My name is George Schneider. 

Mr. Kuuczynsxt. You can be seated. 

Mr. Scunemer. And I’m here as commodore of the Chicago Cruis- 
ing Outboard Club. 

Mr. Kuvczynsxi. Have you a prepared statement? 

Mr. Scunewer. Well 

Mr. Kiuczynski. You may proceed. 

Mr. Scunewer. I'll make it fairly short. 

Mr. Kuvuczynsxi. All right; you may proceed, Mr. Schneider. 

Mr. Scunetper. Thank you. 

I’ve been boating in and around the Chicago area for more than 20 
years. I’ve seen the boating industry grow; I’ve seen small boating 
grow. I believe that today small boating is safer than it was 20 years 
ago. The boats today are larger, they’re broader of beam, the motors 
are more reliable, the motor and boat manufacturers are recommend- 
ing a maximum-sized motor for any given-sized boat. We have better 
safety equipment and the public is more safety conscious, due to the 
efforts of such organizations as the Coast Guard, OBC, and various 
boating publications. Every boating magazine you pick up tells you 
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what to do and what not to do. The Coast Guard requirements are 
adequate, though I believe they should be enforced on all waters 
whether there is State or Government control. 

Many of us feel that we are safer in our boats, even on a long cruise, 
than we are in our cars, driving to and from launching sites. Once we 
get in our boat, we’re safe. On our cruises we often travel mile after 
mile without seeing any sign of habitation, let alone traffic of any kind. 
In fact, the sight of another boat is often welcome. 

Small boating can double itself over and over again without crowd- 
ing our waterways. This, of course, is not true of areas immediately 
surrounding heavily populated communities. There, most facilities 
are overtaxed, causing congestion. I believe that congestion invites 
accidents, whether on a city street or a crowded waterway. Most cities 
and States disregard the needs of the small boater. If there were 
sufficient ramps, strategically located, most of us would be glad to drive 
several miles, thus eliminating the problem of too many boats at any 
one location. 

On an average weekend these boaters, some of our cruising boaters 
in the Chicago area, will buy gas in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Iowa, 
Wisconsin—it’s nothing unusual—not bothering to send to the differ- 
ent States for a tax refund. If I could bring in here just one little 
example, it might help. 

On a recent vacation of mine on the Tennessee River, we cruised 
1,300 miles of navigable water. This meant a purchase of approxi- 
mately 200 gallons of gasoline, not counting the oil. This gasoline 
was bought in Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Ala- 
bama. To get back my road tax I would have to-fill out affidavits, 
notarize them, and send them to five States. I’d also have to fill out 
forms for my Federal tax. All this gas was from pumps located at 
docks many feet away from any road, and sold exclusively for marine 
use. 

I believe if a survey was made of the gas sold at marines alone, the 
figure would be staggering. With all or part of this tax put back into 
waterfront facilities each year, it would eliminate the problems due 
to congestion and make boating more pleasurable and more safe for 
all of us. 

I believe the whole problem here today is to relieve the congestion. 
Congested areas may invite any boating hazard. As for laws, licens- 
ing, we could license the boat, we could license the operator, in fact, 
I'll go so far as to say let’s charge us a tax. I love boating, I want to 
pay for it, but we still have congestion. That doesn’t eliminate con- 
gestion, and congestion today is our problem. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Kiuczynskt. Well, Mr. Schneider, you say you represent the 
Chicago Cruising Outboards ? 

Mr. Scunemper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kiuczynsx1t. How many members do you have? 

Mr. Scunemwer. We have approximately 50 members in our club 
and are also affiliated with another boat club in Chicago, whose activi- 
ties are more or less the same. 

Mr. Kiuczynsx1. How long are you organized ? 

Mr. Scunemer. Well, I would say we average about 5 years. 

Mr. Kuiuczynskt. Five years? And you recommend licensing of 
the operators or the 
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Mr. Scunewer. No, I do not recommending licensing operators, I 
don’t recommend licensing the boats. 

Mr. Kiuczynski. Registering, numbering the boats ? 

Mr. Scunewer. I recommend, if we’re going to put any effort into 
this at all, let’s get it into relieving the congestion of these facilities 
where they happen, this local congestion. If that isn’t enough, license 
them, tax them, whatever you want to do, but the answer here is con- 
gestion of boating. With all the boating in Chicago, we drive every- 
body up to Fox Lake. What have you got? You've got a congestion 
up there. 

Mr. Kiuczynskt. In Fox Lake, you mean ? 

Mr. Scunemer. Yes. 

Mr. Kiuczynsx1. The Chain O’ Lakes, what about all these ? 

Mr. Scunewer. If we were given facilities in other directions, we 
would eliminate half the boats in that area. I, for one, won’t go up 
there, because of the congestion, and I can take you the same distance 
the other way and we'll travel miles without seeing a boat, but we have 
no facilities there to get into those waters. 

Mr. Kuivuczynski. Now, we had some people here from Fox Lake 
and from Lake Marie that would be happy to have your business and 
I remember when at Fox Lake they were looking for plenty of business. 
Now you tell me they’re overcrowded. 

Mr. Scunewer. Excuse me. I’ve been up there to Fox Lake when 
to me it was a pleasure to go up there. 

Mr. Kiuczynsx1. That’s fine. Mr. Schneider, you know what this 
committee is doing; we’re having hearings all over the country. 

Mr. Scunemer. Yes. 

Mr. Kiuczynski. We want to hear from people like you, who have 
the experience, and I’m telling you that your statement is well received 
here and we’re going to go into the record on it. I’m very happy to 
have you present before this committee today. 

Mr. Scunewer. Thank you. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxi. Just a moment. 

Any questions, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuatrrman. What size boat do you operate ? 

Mr. Scunerper. At the present time a 16-foot boat. 

The CHarrMan, Is it a cabin? 

Mr. Scunemer. No; it’s not. 

The CuarMan. It’s an open 16-foot. 

Mr. Scuneiper. I travel with four children in my family. We 
travel many miles and I feel that I would like to have a cabin boat, 
but Iam unable to have it. It’s an open runabout. 

The Cuarrman. You don’t get out of sight of land at all—out of 
sight of land. 

Mr. Scuneiper. Out of sight of land. On occasion we do, but that 
is rare. 

The Cuairman. Do you have a compass ? 

Mr. Scunemer. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMANn. Barometer? 

Mr. Scunewer. No. 

The CHatrMan. Charts. 

Mr. Scunerper. Very definitely; charts of all the navigable waters, 
all that are available. 

The Cuarrmman. That’s all. 
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Mr. Kivuczynskr. Mr. Byrne. 

Mr. Byrne. No questions. 

Mr. Kuvczynskt. Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Barrierr. How many horsepower do you use? 

Mr. Scunewer. On the present boat ? 

Mr. Barrert. Yes. 

Mr. Scunewwer. Thirty. 

Mr. Barrierr. That’s all. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxi. Mr. Van Pelt. 

Mr. Van Petr. No questions. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxi. Mr. Ray. 

Mr. Ray. No questions. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxi. Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Zincxe. No questions. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxt. Thank you very much. 

Is Bill Whalen here, from the Chicago American? 

Mr. Wou1am P. WHaen. Yes. 

Mr. Kiuczynskt1. Well, Bill, we’re very sorry to keep you here this 
morning and afternoon, coming from Chicago and being such a big 
shot of the newspaper here. Please forgive me for not calling you 
earlier. 

Mr. Wuaten. You're forgiven, sir. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM P. WHALEN, YACHTING EDITOR, 
CHICAGO AMERICAN 


Mr. Kiuczynskt. Will you give to the reporter and committee your 
name ¢ 

Mr. Warten. W illiam P. Whalen, 6811 Paxton Avenue, Chicago. 

Mr. Kuuczynsxt. Your title. 

Mr. WHALEN. Well, yachting editor for the Chicago American, in 
this particular matter. 

Mr. Kiuczynski. Yachting editor of the Chicago American. 

You may proceed, Mr. Whalen. 

Mr. Wuaten. I might say [’'m here in rather a dual role. First of 
all, I’m : a boatsman in my own right, but fortunately for me, so that 
I won't be too greatly cross-ex: mined, I’m a sailboat man. I know 
little or nothing about motors and the horsepower involved or the 
speed and so forth that is associated with the rules and regulations 
that I just heard from the previous witness, heard them talking 
about; I mean say, the safety element, how much speed or power 
should you have and how much is the capacity, and so forth. 

In our case, the sailboat case, we’re pretty well regulated by the 
Coast Guard, who make an annual inspection as to the various safety 
features, such as ground tackle, anchors, proper cables, and equip- 
men in ot ase you're caught in a storm—No. 1 

No. 2, generally speaking you don’t get a neophyte or a newcomer 
in the business undertaking to sail a boat on Lake Michigan, unless he 
knows something about it. Generally speaking, he’s pretty careful 
of his own hide, let alone the hides of the respective crew and visitors 
he may have aboard. That’s my own personal approach. 

Spe: aking from the approach of the purpose of this investigation, 
my experience has been limited almost entirely to Lake Michigan. 
My association with the smaller lakes is very, very limited. About 
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all I have to say in that regard is that in my opinion the wholesale 
program of education which has been originated by the Coast Guard 
and the Coast Guard Auxiliary, the various cruising clubs, and the 
power squadrons, the various power squadrons, is in the long run 
going to be the solution of this breach of etiquette or breach of ordi- 
nary politeness and, if you please, breach of the rule of commonsense. 

Some of you gentlemen, | know, are acquainted with the program 
which is put out and which calls for a series of classroom attendances 
during the winter months. At these meetings there are pointed out 
the various requirements that a skipper or the owner of the boat 
should feel that he has. If he doesn’t have them, this group—the 
Coast Guard Auxiliary and the others that I mentioned—undertake 
to teach the classes the rules of the road, the various methods of ap- 
proaching from opposite angles, all kinds of technical names, like 
the burden vessel and the privileged vessel, all of which is nomen- 
clature, you might say, involved only in boating, or not necessarily 
small boats, but in marine nomenclature. They are words that you 
would seldom hear other than in connection with navigation. 

In my opinion, speaking mostly, practically entirely, from the Lake 
Michigan standpoint, we have little or no trouble with the small boats, 
because, No. 1, the Coast Guard, although they don’t have any police 
powers to tell these fellows not to go out, they suggest to them that 
they shouldn’t go out in the event that it’s a stormy day, a good, 
stiff northeaster blowing, which means a big sea, or a good, stout 
southwesterly breeze blowing, which means relatively flat seas but 
when the wind is coming from offshore, in the event that a man 
breaks down out there just a matter of 2 miles, he’s hard put to it to 
get back to shore and he has no other form of locomotion other than 
this outboard motor which he may have or, in the case of even a larger 
boat, say a 30-foot cabin cruiser, an inside, inboard motor. The 
Coast Guard does not try to be overly officious about it, but they do try 
to be helpful about it, and on more than one occasion I’ve seen them 
at Jackson Park, which is my home station, where I keep my boat— 
I’ve seen them warn young fellows in parties of, oh, say 5 or 6, going 
out in a small boat, the type of which was described here—16-foot 
open boat—I’ve seen the Coast Guard tell the boys that, “You oughtn’t 
to go out today, you’re taking a chance,” and 75 percent of the time 
their suggestions are complied with. 

As to the other question that has been brought up, about adequate 
mooring facilities, adequate harbors of refuge, we are pretty well fixed 
on Lake Michigan insofar as harbors of refuge for small boats are 
concerned, because beginning at the extreme south end, at South Chi- 
cago there is a great big breakwater and Coast Guard station there; 
a couple of blocks—a mile, say, north of there, is the filtration plant at 
76th Street, which offers very fine protection against a storm, a north- 
easter or a southwester ; another mile north of that is the Jackson Park 
Harbor, which is very well sheltered, and there’s a Coast Guard station 
there and a lookout; and it goes all the way down the line—another 
one at 26th Street, there’s a harbor, Burnham Park; there’s another 
one at VanBuren Street, which is known as the Grant Park Harbor, in 
which is domiciled the Chicago Yacht Club and the Columbia Yacht 
Club. Just north of there is the river, where the Coast Guard has an 
active force on duty all the time; just a little bit north of there is the 
Diversey Harbor; 4 blocks north of there is the Belmont Harbor; 5 
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blocks, 6 blocks north of there is the Montrose Harbor ; so that speak- 
ing from the standpoint of harbors of refuge on Lake Michigan and 
particularly in the Chicago area, bounded by South Chicago on the 
south to, say, Evanston on the north, a distance of approximately 25, 
26 miles, the harbors of refuge for small boats—I am not talking about 
ore boats or freighters, I mean the ordinary pleasure boats—harbors 
of refuge are, I should say, adequate. 

Mr. Joun S. Pepersen. Excuse me, Bill; may I interject at this 
point? 

Mr. WHALEN. Sure. 

Mr. Pepersen. It’s a long way from Montrose to Wilmette Harbor. 
There are no harbors of refuge in between. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxi. Will you vive your name, please ¢ 

Mr. Peprersen. Yes; John S. Pedersen. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxr. Pedersen ? 

Mr. Pepersexn. Commander of Chicago Power Squadron. 

Mr. Kiuczynsx1. Now you may answer Bill’s questions here or 
enlighten the committee, if you will. You are talking about, what is 
it, Montrose and Wilmette / 

Mr. Pepersen. The distance between Montrose Harbor and Wil- 
mette Harbor, and there is no harbor of refuge between them. 

Mr. Kivuczynsx1. Oh, well, he covered from South Chicago up to 
Evanston. 

Mr. Pepersen. That is right, and Bill, who is an old friend of mine, 
is familiar with what goes on in the south end of the Chicago area, but 
not so familiar with the north end of it, with which I am more 
familiar. 

Mr. Kuwozynsx1. Well, that will be fine; we will hear from you 
later, but Bill is making his presentation very well for the committee. 

Mr. Wuaten. That is why I said up to a point I am very well 
acquainted with it. 

Mr. Kiuczynsk1. Yes. 

Mr. WuHaten. But beyond I am not so acquainted with from Evanus- 
ton north. 

Mr. Kuvezynsxt. That is right. 

Mr. Wuaten. I know that Milwaukee and Two Rivers and Sheboy- 
gan are up there, but the exact mileage between points, I could not say 
right off. But speaking of Chicago, and Evanston is not part of 
Chicago insofar as my testimony is concerned at this moment, I would 
say that the harbors of refuge are adequate and that policing, to use 
the word “policing,” or governing or more or less controlling the 
actions of the somewhat overambitious Sunday-morning sailors, who 
are something like the Sunday drivers—I would say that it is in some 
pretty good hands, very good hands. 

John will probably tell you more about this, but there is a group in 
Chicago known as the Coast Guard Auxiliary. They have no direct 
connection with the Coast Guard other than that they help them out in 
the inspecting of small boats, of which there are several thousand 
around Chicago, and for the Coast Guard to inspect them all would be 
a physical impossibility, with their other duties considered. So the 
Auxiliary has been empowered by the Coast Guard proper to make 
these inspections, and it’s a two-page affair, on both sides, going on to 
state the shape and the condition, physical condition, age and other 
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factors in connection with the boat, to make sure in the mind of the 
inspector that this boat is seaworthy and is capable of withstand- 
ing the rigors of Lake Michigan, if you please. 

Upon the completion of the inspection, if in the opinion of the man 
making the report, the boat is not sufficiently safe or is not properly 
supervised by a capable skipper, he recommends to the Coast Guard, 
and eventually it filters its way into the offices of the Chicago Park 
District, who have the allocation of the mooring permits, to bar this 
particular man or boat because he’s not in the kind of a guy we want 
around—he has a boat, the engine is not reliable, the gasoline leaks 
into the bilge, there are 4 or 5 places where planks show dry rot, the 
man is known to be careless and doesn’t adhere to the rules and regula- 
tions, has little or no regard for the other fellow’s safety, and so 
forth—which eventually means that the man is, well, just about barred 
from the boating business, insofar as a mooring place to keep his boat 
during the summer months. 

Speaking more now in this particular case of boats over 25 feet, 25 
feet and up, the mooring 

Mr. Kuiuczynskxt. Bill, how long have you been in this sport? 

Mr. Wuaten. I’ve been sailing for 40 years. 

Mr. Kuvczynsxt. Forty years? 

Mr. Wuaten. Forty years. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxi. And all around Lake Michigan ? 

Mr. Wuaen. Primarily Lake Michigan. 

Mr. Kivuczynsxt. Now, you remember when there were plenty of 
empty moorings for boats, and no boats ? 

Mr. Wuaten. I recall. 

Mr. Kivuczynsxt. Our big problem around Lake Michigan today is 
to find space, and it’s getfing worse and worse every year. 

Mr. Wuaten. That’s true. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxi. I know some of them that have been trying to 
find a space for the last 3 or 4 years. 

Mr. Wuaten. That’s quite correct. 

Mr. Kivuezynsxr. And can’t find any spot around Lake Michigan. 

Mr. Wuaten. That opens up a grand new avenue. That’s more a 
local question than Federal, for this reason, that practically all of the 
lakefront property is under the jurisdiction of the Chicago Park 
District. 

Mr. Kuivczynski. Yes, with few exceptions. 

Mr. Wuaten. Yes, there are some exceptions, naturally, but the 
harbor facilities are generally associated with the parks, such as Jack- 
son Park, Lincoln Park, Burnham Park, and so on, and we have three 
very fine harbors, but they’re too small. And you say, do I remember ? 
[ remember when a mooring at Jackson Park, the size of mine, was 
free. They upped it to $10 and everybody screamed. The last 2 years 
I’ve been paying $240 a season. : 

Mr. Kuiuczynsx1. $240 to moor your boat ? 

Mr. WuHaten. Yes; of course, mine is a pretty big boat ; it’s a 55-foot 
boat. 

Mr. Kuvezynskr. Bill, you understand the purpose of these hear- 
ings. It isn’t that we inaugurated this; this was wished on us by the 
industry and the people interested in this sport. There are 25 million 
people that are in sport boating, and that’s the purpose of our having 
hearings all over the country. 
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Mr. WHALEN. Sure. 

Mr. Kuivczynsxr. And we, as a subcommittee of the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Committee, are very happy to have you here as the 
editor of yachting of one of the great newspapers, our great metro- 
politan newspaper, the Chicago American, the Hearst newspaper. 

Mr. Wuaten. Thank you. 

Mr. Kiuczynskt. Bill, it’s a pleasure for me to have you appear 
before this committee, and Mr. Bonner may want to ask some questions 
of our good friend. 

The Cramman. Do you think that for safety purposes it is ad- 
visable to number boats / 

Mr. Wuaten. No; after thinking about that numbering business for 
many years, I don’t see any good purpose in it. I think the good that 
might be derived from it is more than offset by the expense of it and 
the bother of it. For instance, I gather that that numbering origi- 
nated on the west coast during the war, about 1942, when it was pro- 
hibited for 

The CuHarrMan. Your own boat is registered in the customhouse ¢ 

Mr. WHALEN. Yes. 

The CHatrrMan. You're registered in a customhouse / 

Mr. Wwaten. Yes. 

The CuHarrman. And you're given a number, aren’t you given a 
number in the customhouse ? 

Mr. Wuaten. Yes; but, generally speaking, theer are only about 
2 percent of the boats operating in and out of Chicago—pleasure 
boats—that are documented vessels. 

The Cuarrman. That’s right. 

Mr. Wuaten. I only know of about three others besides our own. 
The rest of them are what you call registered, and the register is with 
the Coast Guard. I presume you know that, but I'm just giving it for 
information. The documentation, of course, is a customhouse proposi- 
tion, and I go over there every year. I understand that the reason for 
documented vessels goes way back to the time where a man—say, for 
instance, I owned a boat and ran up a lot of debts and I sold it to you, 
without telling you anything about it, and the first thing you know 
you had 40 guys on your neck. Now, with a docume mnted vessel, that 
isn’t possible, because the debt follows the boat. I could sell it to you, 
and you could sell it to the next man, but the debt follows the next 
man, and as long as it’s a documented vessel it’s a matter of an hour 
to get a writ or restraint order to tie the boat up, in other words. 

The CHarrman. Now, do you think there would be any advantage 
in having a permit to operate a boat or a license to operate a boat / 

Mr. Wuaven. Oh, I don’t think it’s quite necessary to have a permit 
to operate a boat. You're speaking now strictly of pleasure, I pre- 
sume, a pleasure boat, not for hire, carrier? I don’t think so, other 
than possibly a perfunctory examination by the Coast Guard Auxiliary 
or the Outboard Motor Association or somebody else who would take 
it upon themselves to determine that the man involved was capable 
of driving a boat. 

The Cuatrman. How many cabin cruisers over 20-foot do you have 
in this vicinity ? 

Mr. Wuaten. Well, I think John would answer that point better 
than I, but I would make a guess that there are around in the neigh- 
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borhood of 1,500, right in this area that I spoke about, of the size— 
cabin-cruiser type—of 25-foot and over, up to 60-foot, 65-foot. 

The CHamman. Do they cruise quite a bit on the lakes ? 

Mr. WHALEN. Quite a bit, yes, quite extensively. They have an 
organized group that goes up every year to the—in alternate years 
they take the west shore and go up to Sturgeon Bay, up through 
Green Bay, and some of them wind up at Mackinac Coad 

The CHarrman. To what extent are they supervised ¢ 

Mr. WuHaten. Well, in most cases they have a man, a captain, who 
has captain’s or mate’s papers. The man is licensed. 

The Carman. You mean a fellow with a 22-foot cabin cruiser 
has got a licensed navigator aboard ? 

Mr. Wuaten. No; but the 22-footers don’t do much of this extensive 
cruising. 

The CHarrman. Well, the 30-foot ? 

Mr. Wuaten. They still don’t do too much extensive cruising. I 
was thinking more in terms of boats 40, 45, 50, 65 feet. The smaller 
boats—22 feet, 30 feet—generally speaking, the extent of their cr uising 
radius is limited to a hundred miles or so along the coast or across to 
Michigan City, which is only 33 miles, and you’re only out of sight 
of land for possibly an hour. These boats make 8 to 14 miles an hour, 
“oe straight across to Michigan City. By reason of the fact that 

s only 32 miles, they’re only out of sight of land for maybe an hour 
at des most. But even in the case of the 22-footer or 25-foot boat, I 
don’t think it would be necessary, I don’t think it would be practicable 
to have him licensed, other than the examination, perfunctory exam- 
ination, to prove that he’s capable, for instance, to prove that he’s, well, 
physically capable. 

‘The CHarrman. Your testimony would apply locally ? 

Mr. Wuaten. Primarily locally ; yes, sir. 

The Carman. It wouldn’t be a general observation of conditions 
in other areas? 

Mr. WHaAtEN. No; I would say my testimony would be strictly on 
Chicago and the Chicago lake front, the local area from south Chicago 
to Evanston. 

The CHarrman. Have you ever cruised from here to Florida? 

Mr. Wuaten. No: I’ve never cruised that route. 

The Cuarrman. There are boats that cruise from here to Florida ? 

Mr. Wuaten. Yes; they go up through the straits, through the 
canal, and go down the inland waterway all the way from Chicago 
to Miami, Miami Beach. 

The CHarrman. Other than an educational program, then, there is 
no need of going further with this study ? 

Mr. Wuaten. Well, I think the educational would be the most ef- 
fective. I don’t think that a policing action would be feasible or I 
don’t think it could be accomplished, because you’d have to have a 
policeman or some sort of an overseer for every 10 boats, because of 
their mobility. 'They’d be here today and gone tomorrow. 

The CrarMan. That’s all. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxr. Any questions on my right? Any question on 
my left? 

Mr. Zincxe. Just one. 

Mr. Kuivczynsxr. All right, Mr. Zincke, our counsel. 

Mr. Zrncxe. Just one question. 
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Mr. WuHaten. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Zincke. You referred to the Sunday drivers among boat oper- 

ators. How do you propose to keep them within bounds? 

Mr. Wuaten. Well, as I say, the only way that I can see, feasible 
way, at the moment, is the educational approach. They have to be 
taught. Definitely the Sunday boater, that just comes out with his 
boat on a trailer, an automobile—he drives maybe 50 miles inland, 
he comes down to, well, an inland lake, for instance—someone should 
reach him and explain to him that he’s not the only one on the lake, 
he should observe a bit of caution for the other people that are in 
swimming or fishing or just rowing—loafing, if you please. 

If you made it mandatory that he register with a local authority 
of some kind, I don’t think it would have the desired effect, because 
if he’s a confirmed hotrod, he would avoid those places where the 
inspection was most rigid and he would go some other place, where it 
might be a little bit lax. 

Insofar as Lake Michigan is concerned, we have some Sunday 
am but the elements usually straighten those birds out pretty 
quick. 

Me. ZiIncKE. Yes; but sometimes rather permanently; isn’t that 
true ¢ 

Mr. Wuaten. Yes. 

Mr. Zincke. Well, is there any way of avoiding that? 

Mr. WHALEN. No, and let me use as an illustration—I suppose you 
read in the paper here a matter of a month or so ago where a 38- foot 

sailboat ran into, if you please—ran into the International Harvester 
Co.’s big steel boat, the carrier—the small boat ran into it. Now, the 
guy, fortunately for boating but unfortunately for him—the man 
who was the skipper of the boat was drowned. There were two sur- 
vivors. The two survivors told rather a jumbled story, one of 
which was to the effect that the skipper said that he had seen the red 
light and a cluster of orange lights. Well, to those of us who know 
boating and rules of the road, the red light is on the left or port side, 
the green light is on the right or starboard side. The only time you 
can see both of them together is when the boat is coming right at 
you. Now, the Harvester boat was 580 feet long. This small boat hit 
it within 20 feet of the stern—there are marks on the Harvester boat 
to prove it—and there are two ventilators up about 40 feet or there- 
abouts, 38 feet, which was about the height of the mast of the small 
boat, which were bent back, indicating that the boat had hit here, the 
spar "either went this way or - this way, and the spar hit these ventilators 
and bent them. 

The big boat was proceeding north at the time. This sailboat, if he 
was back here at the time—this, we’ll say, is the bow of the boat—the 
skipper was supposed to have told one of the crew members that he 
confused the bow with the stern. Now, all of the policing in creation 
would never straighten that guy out. That’s simply a question of 
crass ignorance—anybody who couldn’t tell the bow from the stern 
on a 600-foot freighter on Lake Michigan, where the engineroo: is 
always aft and the bridge is always forward and the. bridge is always 
lit up and there’s a stream of porthole lights all the way along. 

This man back here, while technic ally he may hav e been within 
the seope of being the privileged vessel—he’s only 38 feet long; a 
twist of the rudder like that, the tiller, would have turned his boat 
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around and have avoided this big boat, but he didn’t. Anybody who 
within a mile of this big thing—if you’ve ever seen these big freighters 
out in the lake at night, they’re lit up like a Christmas tree, you can 
see them 10 miles away, and certainly this man—I don’t know whether 
he was laboring under the impression that a sailing vessel has the 
right-of-way over a power vessel, which is true, with some ramifica- 
tions—he had no business getting that close to the big boat. Cer- 
tainly when he was within a half a mile of it and he’s looking for— 
bear in mind this boat is moving all the time—he sees the red light 
here—well, by the time he gets up to it, the red light is way up here 
some place. He’d never find that green light if he followed him all 
the way to Mackinac, because you only see those lights, as I say, when 
they're approachmg. 

Now, this was a case of utter ignorance, and had this man attended 
some of these classes, he might have found out some of the things 
that I’ve talked about exist, and he certainly would be alive today, if 
he did. 

Mr. Zinckxe. Or wouldn’t he be equally alive, probably, if he had 
been subjected to some kind of an elementary examination concerning 
his knowledge of boats ¢ 

Mr. Wuaten. Yes, but that’s what I say, the Coast Guard Auxil- 
iary and the Coast Guard Reserve and the various boating organiza- 
tions are equipped to give just that sort of information, and they do, 
they hold classes for it. 

Mr. Zincxe. No, my point is, an examination which would lead 
to a license. 

Mr. Wuaten. Oh, yes, it can’t be denied that he wouldn’t have 
been able to pass the examination and, conversely, would have been 
on shore and he wouldn’t have been on the boat in the first place: of 
course, that follows. 

Mr. Zrncke. So to that extent there was at least some basis for a 
licensing system ? 

Mr. Wuaten. Well, extreme cases like that, yes. That’s the only 
case that I’ve heard of like that in 10 years, say, but I might say, as 
a matter of information, the man was not what we call-a racing 
skipper, he had never been in a Mackinac race, he’d never been in any 
races across the lake, he had never taken part in any of these yacht 
races where there are a hundred boats. You’ve got to know the right- 
of-way in that case or you’re a dead pigeon; you either have to know 
the right-of-way, whether you’re right or wrong, or if you think 
youre right and you continue and you’re in the wrong, you not only 
bust your own boat but you’re liable for the other fellow’s damage. A 
torn spinnaker or mainsail or mast is three or four thousand dollars, 
so generally speaking the fellows that operate on Lake Michigan— 
I say generally speaking—know their business. This is one fellow 
who didn’t. 

Mr. Kivezynsxi. All right, and that’s all to my right. 

The CHatrman. Do you have any people that come from inland 
towns and bring their boats? 

Mr. Waren. Well, not so many to Lake Michigan, relatively few, 
because of the weather which is predominant on Lake Michigan. If 
a northeaster is blowing, the waves are pretty high, the waves are as 
high as that cabinet on a good northeaster, and in a good southwester 
the wind is pretty strong, and those are the prevailing winds in Chi- 
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cago, northeast and southwest. We do have a certain number, yes, 
but in most cases the men who trailer their boats usually go to a 
smaller lake where the water is relatively calmer. 

Is that all? 

The Cuatrman, That’s all. 

Mr. Wuaten. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxt. We'll hear from Mr. Pedersen. 

Will you kindly take the witness stand / 

Mr. Joun S. Pepersen. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN S. PEDERSEN, COMMANDER, CHICAGO POWER 
SQUADRON 


Mr. Kiuczynsxt. Please give to the committee and to the reporter 
your name and whom you represent. 

Mr. Pepersen. My name is John 8. Pedersen. I am commander of 
Chicago Power Squadron, but I understand that Kenneth B. Chapp, 
who is a past commander of United States Power Squadrons, has 
already presented to this committee the official United States Power 
Squadrons’ statement 

Mr. Byrne. Will the gentleman be seated, please ? 

Mr. Prpersen. And as a consequence I’m only appearing as an 
individual and my expressions are those only of an individual. 

Fou your information, gentlemen, I’ve had 34 years on the water. 
Bill Whalen, my predecessor, was an oldtimer when I started in on 
this. 

I have no prepared treatise. I understand that probably you gen- 
tlemen would like to question me on certain points. If that is the 
case, I’ll be very happy to answer whatever questions you would 
choose to put to me. 

Mr. Byrne. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. We're concerned with safety in operation of small 
boats. Now, could you address yourself to anything we might do to 
bring about ‘greater s safety in the operation of small boats? 

Mr. Pepersen. I am probably considered something in the nature 
of a crank when it comes to safety. I am primarily concerned with 
safety afloat and I have been more than aggressive in stating that to 
the various members of Chicago Power Squ: adron and other power 
squadrons. I am only interested in doing whatever can be done 
relative to promoting safety afloat, and along that line I’m ready 
to do anything to produce just that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, do you have any suggestions as to that? 
We're thinking of this—let me say this: This is a ‘national picture, not 
a local picture. 

Mr. Pepersen. On the lakes—when I say the lakes, I mean the 
Great Lakes—we don’t have as much of a problem as they ‘de on some 
of our inland lakes, such as Chain-O’-Lakes and some of the others. 
Recently, within the past 2 months, I had occasion to visit several] 
friends at their yacht club at Pistakee Bay, which is one of the 
yacht clubs in the adjoining Chain-O’-Lakes. I was pretty well 
mortified in noting that there was practically nothing whatever de- 
voted toward safety on the water and that the primary thought was 
and this. has nothing wan itever to do with outboards or boats of tha 
description, but people who were operating inboard boats este 
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that the best thing that they could do would be to run their boats at 
the highest rate of speed possible, meaning possibly 40, 45 miles an 
hour, with the result that they were certainly creating conditions 
which were a long way from those which we would consider along 
safety lines. 

On the lakes, on the Great Lakes, we haven’t had that much trouble. 
We've had a certain amount of difficulty, but certainly nothing to 
compare with what I have seen on these inland lakes. 

The CuarrMan. That’s all, sir. 

Mr. Byrne. Mr. Ray. 

Mr. Ray. No questions. 

Mr. Byrne. Mr. Van Pelt. 

Mr. Van Petr. Well, just this: Do you think that the committee 
should pay particular attention to activities on the Great Lakes, as 
well as the coastlines, rather than getting too deep into the inland . 
lake safety features ¢ 

Mr. Pepersen. No. There again we have a peculiar situation. 
Friends of mine, for example, have small children who run outboard 
motors and outboard engines on dinghies in the harbor, and do so with 
no distress, no problems to anyone else. In other words, these people, 
even the children, are fully advised as to what they should and what 
they should not do, with the result that they don’t create a problem 
for anyone at all. 

Mr. Van Petr. Well, would it be your opinion that the safety on the 
inland lakes should be left up to the States, to handle the problem ? 

Mr. Pepersen. I would think so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Petr. That’s all. 

Mr. Byrne. Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartierr. No questions. 

Mr. Byrne. Mr. Zincke. 

Mr. Zincxe. What do you think should be done to promote safety, 
Mr. Pedersen, on those inland lakes? 

Mr. Prepersen. Gentlemen, I realize that my thoughts along this 
line are not in accord with what the United States Power Squadrons 
feels is the proper thing, with what other organizations feel is right 
and proper, but I am, as an individual, unalterably disposed to the 
thought that there should be a very definite inspection of various per- 
sonnel operating boats, that there should be some sort of an exami- 
nation in conjunction with operating boats. That, of course, is my 
personal opinion. I am not in that respect standing up for any 
organization. 

Mr. Zincxe. Well, now, along that line, Mr. Pedersen, do you feel 
that any method of identification should be adopted ? 

Mr. Pepersen. Absolutely. There should certainly be some means 
of identification, so that violators can be readily identified. 

Mr. Zincxe. That’s all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Byrne. Mr. Pedersen, along that same line, Mr. Foster testi- 
fied about the fellow in the backwoods who builds his own boat, the 
Coast Guard inspects it, rejects it, he paints the boat. Don’t you think 
the Coast Guard should put some identification on that boat—— 

Mr. Pepersen. Yes. . 

Mr. Byrne. Stating that it was rejected ? 

Mr. Pepersen. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Byrne. What kind of identification ? 
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Mr. Pepersen. And along that line, gentlemen, I want to point some 
pretty definite fingers. The Coast Guard is, without a question, the 
only agency that we have in this country which is an enforcing agency, 
ae I can certainly point a very definite finger at the gentlemen in 
Congress who have cut the Coast Guard appropriation to the point 
where the Coast Guard is practically inoperative. 

Mr. Byrne. Thank you, Mr. Pedersen, for your very frank 
statement. 

Mr. Prepersen. You’re welcome, gentlemen. 

Mr. Byrne. Next we have Mr. Lamm. 


STATEMENT OF ARNOLD LAMM, COMMODORE, DIVERSEY 
OUTBOARD CLUB OF CHICAGO 


Mr. Byrne. Identify yourself, please. 

Mr. Lamm. My name is Arnold Lamm, L-a-m-m. I’m commodore 
of the Diversey Outboard Club of Chicago and a member of the Coast 
Guard Auxiliary, and my club is an affiliate member of the OBC. 

Mr. Byrne. Proceed. 

Mr. Lawn. The club that ’m commodore of is the largest outboard 
boat club, I believe, in the country. We have 142 boats and for each 
boat there are at least two people, a husband and a wife. We're a 
family club, we’re interested in safe boating, we're interested in the 
most practical way of getting safe boating. 

Before I came here today I was_interested in mainly one thing. 
What I think the Federal Government could do as an aid for safety 
on the water would be for a uniform Federal law of financial respon- 
sibility, such as most of the 48 States have for operating an automo- 
bile. Today we have accidents in the water and some of the people 
that buy boats have their last dollar sunk in the boat and they don’t 
bother buying insurance, they don’t bother to have money, property 
other than the boat, that can be attached to pay for the wrongdoing 
that they’re responsible for. They haven’t got any money and they 
know they can get away with murder, because they themselves cannot 
be touched civilly. If they’re caught criminally, of course, the Coast 
Guard takes them. 

The regulation on the water which you gentlemen are interested 
in is the area where the Federal Government has the streams and the 
Great Lakes, and we have the Coast Guard on that water. The Coast 
Guard watches it pretty well. 

In the city we have the Chicago Park District, which operates most of 
the waterway on the coast itself. They own most of the property. We 
do have one harbor in Chicago that’s owned by the Government, and 
that’s out by Monroe Street. As a gentleman mentioned before, it’s 
pretty hard to get a mooring in Chicago. It’s almost impossible to 
get it through the Chicago Park District, but in the Federal water at 
Monroe Street this year they opened up over a hundred moorings and 
{ personally have only seen about 10 boats take the mooring there. 
There are quite a few of them that are left open. 

Now, the State of Illinois has administrative laws, through the 
department of conservation, which governs the waters that the Federal 
Government has no jurisdiction over. The other waters the Coast 
Guard takes care of. We have the Coast Guard Auxiliary. The outfit 
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that I’m with is 2210. We're the only Coast Guard Auxiliary in the 
country that is fully outboarded, and we're given slips, each one of 
our members are given slips, to report to the Coast Guard ever Vy acci- 
dent that we do see on the water, and we cover the Chicago area and 
the Chain O’Lakes pretty well and the Chicago River pretty well. 
We're all over and if we do see an accident on anything like that, we 
either give assistance or we do report it to the Coast Guard. There- 
fore they have fair records of what happens in this area. 

The fear of legislation is what makes quite a few people conscious 
of safety afloat. We are being legislated against on our cars, our 
property, real property, homes, things like that, and everything else. 
The only place where we have the least amount of legislation i is on the 
water, and we know that we will get legislation if we're not careful, 
if we are hotrods, or something like that. So I would say the majority 
of the people are very conscious of being safe. They don’t want to be 
legislated against, because not necessarily the laws themselves are 
bad—it’s the people who would administer the laws we’re afraid of. 

As far as licensing a boat, Federal licensing or numbering of a boat, 
that would be very well and good on the Great Lakes, or tributaries, 
or any Government water, but I know, if I wanted to steal a boat, I 
would take the boat and take it to a small lake and take the number off 
the boat, then in a year or so bring it back again, and if I’d have to 

register the boat with the Coast Guard, I can always tell them it was 
a homemade boat, and sometimes their "inspections couldn’t very well 
tell it was a homemade boat if I doctor it up enough. So numbering 
of a boat would not solve the problem of getting away with thievery. 

As far as identifying a boat by numbers, boats are peculiar, unlike 
cars. A car can go anywhere; a guy can get out of his car and run. 
Ww ith a boat you've got to come back to your home port. If you've got 
a trailer, you’ve got ‘to come back where the trailer is. And the radius 
of an outboard boat is not very far—20 or 30 miles. You've got to 
come back; when you come back they can follow you. And when you 
operate out of any harbor, after a while people get to know you there. 
The hotrodders are very, very few in number, ‘and after a while we 
get their number, we get their name. In the Coast Guard Auxiliary 
we give them their warning. We have no police power at all. 

If they get out of hand here in Chicago, we turn them over to the 
Chicago Park District, who revoke their permit. In Chicago you have 
to have a permit to use the launching ramps which are provided by 
the Chicago Park District. If the party is way out of line, if they 
do something we consider more or less criminal that endanger lives, 
we'll turn them over to the Coast Guard and the Coast Guard will 
take over from there. 

Mr. Byrne. Pardon me. That last statement you just made, about 
the launching permit; how long has that been in existence ? 

Mr. Lamm. As far as I know, for about 5 or 6 years. It used to be 
free and we had to take a little examination to get it. Last year they 
started charging us $5 for the launching permit and a different depart- 
ment of the Chie ago Park District took over the giving of the per- 
nits, and now there is no examination at all. 

Now, I heard mention about the gas tax, the reimbursing by the 
State of the gas tax. It would be nice if the States would give this 
gas tax back or if the people would get it back, but I know myself the 
(rovernment is always in need of money and most of that money is 
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wrobably appropriated already and the cost of giving this money 
feck to us, to the different States, would be a great expense in itself. 
A lot of us outboarders feel that we could afford an extra tax if we 
knew it would go for the maintenance of harbors, launching ramps, 
whatever would be for our own personal benefit. 

Another thing would be: How would you determine how much or 
what gasoline was bought for a boat and what gasoline was bought 
for a car? How would you know how much money to take off of the 
tax dollars that come in from gasoline? Right now at the harbors 
we pay the tax and then we have to write away for the money; we 
notarize a statement that this was all used for on the waterways, was 
not used for on the road. I think the cost of giving the money back 
to us would outshadow the benefit that we could derive. 

I know for the people, for us here in Chicago, the State could not 
do much more for us than the Chicago Park District already has. 
As far as safety afloat, you couldn’t do much more now than the Coast 
Guard has done. We have the Coast Guard Auxiliary, we have classes, 
we have our own training officers. 

People that operate boats are a different class of people altogether. 
They have money invested in it and they fall in love with an inani- 
mate object. We, as individuals, do not make cars, we cannot manu- 
facture a car ourselves, we do not paint our own cars, we do not fix 
our own engines; but with a boat, we do paint our own boats, we fix 
our own motors, we wash it—we don’t take it to a gas station or filling 
station for washing, we take care of it ourselves—and you more or 
less fall in love with an inanimate object. We don’t want to see it 
hurt, scratched, broken, or bruised, and, with that feeling, we will 
take care of it and we'll take care of it so nobody else will run into it 
and we won’t run into anyone else. 

As far as licensing us, the first ones that will pass the examination 
are these hotrodders. They’re the fellows that know all about boat- 
ing. They know too much about boating—at least they think so—but 
they know enough to pass any examination that you could give them. 
As far as the fellows that don’t know anything about boats at all, the 
law of self-preservation is going to make them want to learn in a 
hurry how to take care of their boats so they don’t go under. 

As far as overloading boats, overpowering a boat, you can put a 
25-horsepower motor or 40-horsepower motor on a 12-foot boat and 
it’s overpowered with 1 person. Put the 40-horsepower on the same 
boat with 5 people in the boat, which the boat will carry, and it’s not 
sngpieaenel anymore; it may be even underpowered. It’s not like a 
car. You have a tremendous amount of resistance in the water and 
you do slow down. I have a boat, an 18-foot boat, and I could put 
15 people on my boat. The fastest I can go is about 18 miles an hour. 
I'm overloaded, but I’m underpowered. I can’t cause any harm to 
anvbody ; I can’t go anywhere. 

So the main thing I wanted to bring up is the financial responsibility 
law for boating. 

Mr. Byrne. Is that all? 

Mr. Lam™. That’s about it. 

Mr. Byrne. Mr. Chairman, he’s finished. 

Chairman Bonner. I don’t have anything. 

Mr. Byrne. Mr. Van Pelt. 

Mr. Van Per. No questions. 
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Mr. Byrne. Mr. Ray. 

Mr. Ray. Just one question. What leads you to think there should 
be a Federal law relating to financial responsibility 

Mr. Lamm. Sir, there’s only 1 Federal Government and there are 
48 State governments. It’s easier for us to get one body to pass a law 
than it would be for us to go around to get 48 States to passa law. We 
do not own a boat in Chicago, Ill.; we go to Wisconsin, Michigan, In- 
diana, Ohio; we go everywhere. We may be under the jurisdiction of 
a State that has the Jaw—Illinois may have a law—while we're in 
Illinois. Should we go to another State, the law will be different. A 
uniform code in that respect, I think, would be much more beneficial. 

Mr. Ray. I don’t see any basis, personally, for the exercise of the 
Federal jurisdiction in that case. 

Mr. Lamm. Sir, my business—I am an insurance adjuster and I 
deal with automobile adjusting and boat adjusting, too, a little bit, 
and I’m all for Federal responsibility and safety-responsibility law. 
I see too many people driving cars without insurance, and I think it 
causes a greater hardship on the public as a whole, and for public 
policy, which our Federal Government is interested in. I think the 
Federal Government should take the initiative. We’ve waited too 
long for safety-responsibility laws to be passed in the States and it 
would take us a much longer time to have them legislate on boats, 
because boats are such a minor problem or minor thing to the State 
legislators. 

Mr. Ray. That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Byrne. Counsel. 

Mr. Zincxe. No questions 

Mr. Byrne. Thank you, Mr. Lamm. 


STATEMENT OF ARNOLD SHUNNESON, CHANNEL LAKE, 
ANTIOCH, ILL. 


Mr. Byrne. Identify yourself, please. 


Mr. Suunneson. My name is Mr. Shunneson, Channel Lake, Anti- 
och, Tl. 


Mr. Byrne. First name? 

Mr. Suunneson. Arnold. 

Mr. Zincke. Spell the last one. 

Mr. SHunneson. S-h-u-n-n-e-s-o-n. 

Mr. Zincxe. All right, sir. 

Mr. Byrne. You may proceed. 

Mr. Suunneson. Well, first, Pl give you just a little personal his- 
tory. We—my father before me—we’ve been in the Chain-O-Lakes 
boat business for 43 years. My father passed away. That is when 
we used to take the boat and meet the trains at Fox Lake and bri 
the passengers to our resort, before automobiles. I’ve seen it at a 
stages. At 32 my father passed away, I took up the business. We 
started at Grass Lake; I’m on Channel Lake now. 

We operate one of the largest resorts on the Chain-O-Lakes. We, 
as you know, are a congested area. That is why the Coast Guard 
sent Mr. Thatcher, Commander Thatcher, from Cleveland to our 
district to find out what we could do up there for safety. This matter 
of safety in water, naturally, I’m very, very much interested in, because 
my whole business—it’s been my whole life. 
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I had the pleasure and the honor of working with Mr. Thatcher, 
who came to my place to see what could be done up there, asked for 
help. He and I worked for 7 hours on this form. It’s for boat- 
livery owners. I’d like you gentlemen to see that. That’s approved 
by Washington for boat-livery owners. We believe we’re the guinea 
pigs for the whole United States on that. When a man comes in to 
rent a boat, we have him sign that. Originally they had it passed 
to have him sign it every time he came in to rent a boat to go fishing, 
and you can understand what a hardship that would be on us. I came 
in, I said, “Mr. Thatcher, why cannot we do like your Coast Guard 
are doing? He inspects a boat; if it passes, he hands them tickets. 
Next time all he has to do is show that.” 

We issue a card; he signs his name to that. We issue him a card, 
so that every time he comes in, he presents that card. If he needs 
lifesaving devices, we’ve instructed him to it, we’ve instructed him 
that he needs lights sunset to sunrise. We're educating him. That 
is what the Coast Guard wants, that’s what the whole boating indus- 
try needs, is education. There’s one way to hit this at the source, 
one way federally, the whole United States, to hit this at the source, 
and that is by licensing motors regardless of size or power. It would 
be very simple. 

Yesterday I sold two used motors—we rent motors, I rent motors 
in my establishment. When I sold them it would be very simple for 
me, on my bill of sale, to issue this statement, which would also go 
to the United States Government in Washington. He would be 
registered just like your boat is registered. Im speaking now of 
boats over 16 feet. I’ve operated oe a fishing boat in Florida 
for the past 8 years, so I know about that also. 

It wouldn’t make any difference who the man was or what power- 
boat he operated, if he had this particular tag. 

Now, as it is, like I say, we have the man sign this when he rents 
a boat. That’s so we are not liable. We are not completely exoner- 
ated by having him do that, but it does show that we’re trying to 
teach him safety, that we’re insisting that he has lifesaving devices, 
that he has lights displayed. We’re explaining it to him. 

If a man owns a motor, he would then, immediately upon owning 
the motor, know; he would receive right with it the regulations. 
He would be interested in studying them, because whether he loaned 
that motor or whether he operated that motor himself, he would know 
he would have to have lifesaving devices, he would have to have lights, 
which is safety, which is what we need on these waters—education. 

You could put any other safety measures which you men come up 
with, of which you're going to come up with many, as you go sana 
the country—they could also be included in this, which you’re extend- 
ing directly to the source, a motorboat operator, immediately, regard- 
less of who or what or where he is. 

I also believe every boat should be numbered. I have 94 boats. I 
don’t have a number on any of them, but I’d be willing to, and I be- 
lieve everyone should, because if any one of them should violate at any 
time, it would be identified. I don’t want any violators, I don’t want 
any hot-rods. We would know. 

I say if this motor was loaned out and this man had his license, it 
would be just like a license plate on an automobile. If the Coast 
Guard comes up and the man is in violation—no safety devices, no 
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lights, he’s endangering the whole lake, himself, his party—the 

Coast Guard asks him for his name, his identification, he writes that 
down. It may be fictitious, it may be the wrong party. They ask one 
party, the one who is operating the motor at the time, and I’m speak- 
ing of an outboard motor. The gentleman in the front of the boat may 
be the owner of that boat, so he’d have the wrong owner, the wrong 
violator. But if that motor was numbered, the Coast Guard would 
not even have to ask who the operator of that motor was, who owned 
it; he would get the number right off the motor. 

That is all. Any questions? 

Mr. Byrne. Mr. Bonner? 

The Cuarrman. No. 

Mr. Byrne. Mr. Van Pelt. 

Mr. Vaw Petr. No questions. 

Mr. Byrne. Mr. Ray. 

Mr. Ray. No questions. 

Mr. Byrne. Counsel. 

Mr. Zrncxe. Have you any observations with respect to the desir- 
ability of licensing operators of boats? 

Mr. Suunneson. I[f he has a license on the motor, he would be an 
operator, he would be licensed. Every operator of that. motor would 
be licensed, because he owns that motor. He would be licensed when 
he owns the motor, regardless of size; whether it was a 1-horse motor 
or 250-pound motor, he would be licensed. Yes, sir; I think every 
man should be licensed, as they are to drive an automobile. He is just 
as dangerous on the water, as has been proven, especially in our con- 
gested area. We are the most congested area. That’s why Com- 
mander Thatcher came to our area first. That’s why we have come up 
with our form for safety. That is the whole thing—education, safety 
in boating. 

Mr. Zincxe. Thank you, sir. 

That's all I have with the witness. 

The CHarrman. Let me ask you your idea about issuing a license 
with the motor. Where would it be issued from, in your opinion? 
Who would issue the license ¢ 

Mr. Suunneson. Whoever sold the motor. When I purchase these 
motors, I purchase them new, asa dealer. If I sell that motor, I would 
issue the license. We'll say Master sells them—they would issue it. 
When you get your bill of sale, that license would be issued right along 
with it. It would be issued at the source of a new motor, together 
with all instructions, all regulations pertaining to the rules of the 
road. 

The CHamman. Would there be a slight examination, at all, 
the issuance of the license? 

Mr. Suunneson. No, sir. This form would cover that. That 
would have to be something worked on, and I wouldn’t understand 
that part of it. I just don’t know what regulations you gentle- 
men are going to come up with for safety. That could be included— 
whatever measurement of safety would be included in it. He would be 
able to read and understand that, and he would do so, because he’d 
know that if he would violate—you see, as of today, it isn’t fair. We, 
as livery owners, are liable, when we rent you a boat, we are liable to 
a hundred dollars fine, just as you are, although you rent the boat, 
you take the motorboat and pick up extra passengers and make us a 
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violator, which we have no control of. Today we’re subject to a fine 
the same as you. That’s why we have these forms to have them sign, 
to exonerate us. 

The Cuatrman. Who subjects you to the fine? 

Mr. SuHunneson. The United States Coast Guard, see? However, 
while a private boatowner has only a hundred-dollar fine—there is 
only one fine levied against a privately owned boat, while there are 
two fines levied against a rental boat. This, sir, I would think would 
be unconstitutional, unjust. 

With this means of licensing, there would only be one fine. It 
would be simpler for the Coast Guard. It would only be necessary 
for one fine on a boat, there would be only one violator, because the 
man who operates that motor, he is making the motorboat. Today 
if I rent a rowboat, it’s not under the jurisdiction of the Coast Guard. 
It doesn’t matter if he has no light; I’m not subject to a fine, nor the 
operator. However, the minute a motor is attached to it, it’s classed 
a motorboat and he and I are both liable to a fine up to $100 each, 
while a private boat is only liable to a hundred-dollar fine. This 
licensing of the motor would eliminate all that, because then just the 
man who has the motor would be liable. 

The Cuarrman. Where he operates your motor? 

Mr. SuHunneson. Not necessarily. He may operate his own motor. 

The nee Where he does operate your motor. 

Mr. SuHunneson. All right, sir; we rent motors. When we rent 
motors, we Surhieh free, along with the motor, cushions and lights at 
no extra charge. However, if you furnish your motor, we feel that 
you are making the motorboat, so then we charge you a 25-cent rental 
on the cushions, each, or the lights, whatever is necessary, unless you 
have your own, of course. Al] weask for is that you—— 

The Cuamman. Now, when he rents your motor, under your pro- 
gram, how would he be liable when he rents your motor? 

Mr. Suunneson. He would sign this form. He would sign this 
form, that he assumes that responsibility, and every man that rents a 
motor from us we would ask to sign this. 

The CuarrMan. I see. 

Mr. Suunneson. Now we have to ask everybody who rents a boat 
to sign this. This, under our license, would not be necessary, because 
he would have that instruction right there at the source. The minute 
he purchased that motor he would have the knowledge, together with 
what other information you folks would like to give him along with 
your safety program. 

Mr. PepersEN. Excuseme. May I put ina point? 

Assume that your gentleman rents the boat and the motor from you, 
runs it up to his own dock at the cottage, and his sons then take 
over. 

Mr. SuHunneson. That’s all right. We have our boat, we have our 
motor numbered, we have his signature on so-and-so numbered boat 
and motor. He is liable, as this form will tell you. He is still liable; 
we are still protecting ourselves. 

Mr. Byrne. How does the fellow who rents the boat identify him- 
self? 

Mr. Suunneson. You mean as of now? 

Mr. Byrne. Yes. 
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Mr. Suunneson. The Coast Guard comes up, asks for inspection. 
If it does not comply with all requirements, they are in violation. 
They ask the operator of the motor for his name and address. They 
take it off his driver’s license, if necessary, automobile driver's 
license, State. However, most of them, as Mr. Caney said—they don’t 
have too many fictitious ones, but they have had some. As you can 
readily see, we’re going to have more as the people get smart that 
they can use any name. 

Mr. Byrne. What does it cost to rent a motor? 

Mr. Suunneson. We rent a boat for $6, $614 today, including 
lights, including life preservers. We furnish the gas the first time 
you rent it. If you require more gas, you purchase it yourself. 

Mr. Byrne. Is insurance included in that? 

Mr. SHUNNESON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Byrne. Any other questions? 

The Cuatrman. That’s all. 

Mr. Van Petr. What would you do on the resale of a motor? How 
would he get his license? 

Mr. SHunneson. On the resale, this motor would be numbered, just 
like your boat is registered with the Coast Guard. That motor would 
carry the same number to the grave, just like a serial number on an 
automobile. When I sold that motor, I would do just like I'd do 
when I'd sell my boat in Florida. I’d have on here the resale; the 
Coast Guard would then put it in their files, just as though it were 
the boat. Every motor would be licensed and numbered. They would 
all be on record, it would all be on file, just the same as a boat is 
today. 

Mr. Van Pevr. It would include inboards and small boats ? 

Mr. SHunneson. It would make no difference. Regardless of size 
of motor, whether it was a half-horsepower motor or 500 horsepower, 
it would be registered. 

Mr. Van Petr. That’s all. 

Mr. Byrne. Thank you very much. 

Mr. SHunneEson. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH HAISMAN, LAKE MARIE, ANTIOCH, ILL. 


Mr. Kiuczynsxt. Identify yourself, please. 

Mr. Hatsman. I am Joseph Haisman, from Antioch, Ill. I help 
operate a resort at Lake Marie, near Antioch, Ill. We have about 75 
rental boats there, about 10 of them that come equipped with motors. 

I’ve got lots of notes here. I’m just going to have to go from 
them. I also run my own boat during the winter months down in 
Florida, which is a 26-footer, so I’ve become familiar with the opera- 
tion of boats in salt water, which makes me sick when I come back 
to the Chain-O’ Lakes and see how boats are operated around here. 

Well, in talking here we refer to the Chain-O’ Lakes area, because 
that’s where I feel there is a problem. I just noticed the other day 
that the fishermen as well as the speedboat operators are violators of 
the motorboat-traffic laws. It’s just that they operate a slower boat 
and you can’t do as much harm with a slow boat as you can with a 
fast one. 

There is a need for education and more rigid traffic regulations, 
because as they are right now, they’re rather vague. I think it says 
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reasonable and proper, and what one man calls reasonable another 
man might not. And I’ve got education of motorboat laws. That is 
what I would think can only be brought about through fines, not 
through warnings. Most laws that I’m familiar with, that the people 
have become educated to, they didn’t become educated to through 
warnings; it was through the possibility that they were fined if they 
didn’t abide by the laws. 

Oh, we haven’t struck on any of the regulations which some of us 
seem to want, such as how fast or how far to stay away from a boat 
or a dock. Well, I don’t know, sometimes the speedboats come a lot 
closer than they could. They might have a half a mile on the other 
side of them, of water, but they’ll come within 50 or 25 feet, or even 
less, of a fishing boat or a swimming area or a dock. Well, I think 
the fast-running boats should keep 200 feet away from fishing boats, 
piers, docks, beaches, and boats at anchor. 

Now, this is designed, I would say, for this congested area, the 
Chain-O’-Lakes here, and you can’t really appreciate it until you see it. 
You’d have to see it on a Saturday or Sunday, to believe it. I think 
this commander from the Chicago Power Squadron, commander from 
the Chicago branch, he said he was shocked when he saw it. 

And I’ve got no water skiing in no-wake areas, such as in narrow 
channels, around some of the Ferien, congested areas, livery docks, 
and shorelines, because the speed limit—I don’t know, it doesn’t work 
out all the time—if you say 5 miles an hour, if the boats would slow 
down to 3, the boat would probably level off where it probably wouldn’t 
throw any wake at all. It’s about the only way I can figure out in 
areas where the wake is harmful or bothersome—that they should slow 
down to where there is no wake, or hardly any. 

Then I wonder why—listening to some of these people talk here 
today, it seems that those who are connected with boating clubs or 
who make boats, they don’t want to have any numbers or no operator’s 
license, and I believe a man should be licensed before he can operate 
a boat, such as the same thing with a car. 

Mr. Kiuczynskt. Who do you think should grant these licenses? 

Mr. Hatsman. You’ve got me on the same question. Actually, I 
mean, I shouldn’t be for this licensing deal, because it is going to make 
it more difficult for me when I try torent a mana motorboat. It might 
even wreck the renting of motors, the business part of it. 

Mr. Kiuczynskt. Well, what is your feeling on the identification 
of the boat or the operator? 

Mr. Hatsman. I believe all boats should be numbered, so they can 
be identified. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxt1. And who should be in charge of that, say granting 
permits? You have mentioned permits. 

Mr. Hatsman. Well, seeing that the operators of boats can go to 
many different areas, there probably should be a permit that can be 
used anywhere, so that would probably put it back to the Federal 
Government, to issue permits. 

Mr. Kiuczynskt. Could the States do that? 

Mr. Hatsman. Yes; they could, if they would recognize one an- 
other’s—I imagine they could. They recognize one another’s driver’s 
license for an automobile. I’m up here on a Florida driver’s license 
right now, and I’ve been—— 
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Mr. Kiuczynsk1. But you're responsible to the secretary of revenue 
in Florida while you're here. That’s all they recognize. There is 
no reciprocity in driver’s licenses. 

Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarrman. You say you operate a 26-foot boat. How do you 
transport that from here to Florida? 

Mr. Hatsman. Well, I leave it down there. 

The Cuarrman. You don’t bring it up here at all? 

Mr. Haisman. No. 

The Cuarrman. I noticed in the beginning you made a comparison 
between the regulations of boat operations in the Florida area com- 
pared with this area. Just for the record, tell me what the differ- 
ence is. 

Mr. Haisman. Well, down there it seems that most people that 
operate inboards operate them properly. Here in the Chain-O’-Lakes 
both inboard and outboard operators—they just don’t know what 
they’re doing. Ill give you an example of that in a few minutes, 
but I don’t know, down there 

The Cuairman. Why do the | people in Florida operate them prop- 
erly? Tllask you that. 

Mr. Haisman. Well, there is more room there. I was going to 

say, then again the worst offender that I’ve noticed down in those 
waters, around Miami, is the one with an outboard or smaller boat. 
But up here it’s not quite that way, because I’ve noticed here that both 
outboard and inboard operate rec ‘klessly, we night say, or negligently. 
I don’t know what the reason is. 

The Cuatrman. Is there any speed control in Florida? 

Mr. Haisman. In some of the channels coming into harbors. I be- 
long to the power squadron down there and they teach you a lot on 
how to run a boat. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you have to have any permit to operate there? 

Mr. Hatsman. No; not down where I’m at, and I dock my boat at 
a county park down there. It’s in Dade County. 

The Cuairman. Anyone can put a boat over there and operate with- 
out a permit ? 

Mr. Haisman. It’s about the same procedure as here. Whether you 
know how or you don’t know how, you can get in there and run it. 

The CuatrMan. People think as much of their lives up here and are 
as well educated as people in Florida ; aren’t they 4 

Mr. Haisman. She’s telling me I had a boat license. I’m going to 
apply for one when I get down there, from the Coast Guard, an oper- 
ator’s license to carry passengers for hire. My wife is telling me I 
havealicense. I’ve just got a fishing license from the State of Florida, 
for the boat. It’s a boat license, but it’s connected with the 

The Cuatmman. That’s to permit you to run a boat for hire? 

Mr. Haisman. No; I have a fishing license which is issued to the 
boat by the department of conservation down there, but I don’t remem- 
ber them asking me any questions as to how I would run the boat or 
anything. 

The Cuamman. That’s all, Mr. Haisman. 
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STATEMENT OF KIRBY WALKER, FOREST PARK, ILL. 


Mr. Waker. I have a prepared statement. 

Mr. Byrne. Identify yourself, please. 

Mr. Waker. My name is Kirby Walker, 111 Circle Avenue, Forest 
Park, Tl. I speak as an individual. 

My experience in handling sailcraft goes back to San Diego Harbor, 
Calif., in 1921. In the 1930’s I had a small catboat on Long Island 
Sound, N. Y. At present I sail a 12-foot sailing dinghy on a lake 
near Chicago. I have no financial interest in sailing bey ond owner- 
ship of above. 

I feel impelled to speak as an individual, because, while there are 
many organized sailboat groups, they and the many small producers 
of hulls and sails for sailboats do not have the resources which are 
commanded by those who manufacture and sell boat motors. The 
motor manufacturers can see that the motorboat side of the picture 
is presented; motorboat owners do not need to come forth as indi- 
viduals to present their side of the story. 

I have noted the prominent mention of the Outboard Boating Club 
of America in the publicity release of this committee July 27 ‘and in 
the remarks of the Commandant of the Coast Guard before this com- 
mittee on July 2. Iam not wrong in assuming that the ideas of OBC 
as expressed in their brochure, Recommended Uniform Boat Regula- 
tion Act, are under consideration by this committee. Accordingly, I 
am commenting on what I found in a copy distributed by OBC 
within the past 3 weeks. 

On page 3 I find that OBC is interested in the elimination of rules 
containing speed and distance limitations. If you eliminate these 
terms, it becomes difficult to define and prosecute reckless piloting on 
the water. To illustrate: On page 17 of the Coast Guard Pilot Rules 
for this area there is a rule calling for reducing speed to 5 miles per 
hour when within 200 feet of a certain Coast Guard activity. Accord- 
ing to the ideas expressed in the OBC brochure, the “5 miles per hour” 
and the “200 feet” should be eliminated from the rule and it should 
only say something about reckless piloting or creating waves. This 
would make it difficult to define a violation. Suppose the violator 
were traveling 10 miles per hour at a distance of 100 feet. With the 
speed and distance provisions left in the rule, most any witness with 

experience on the water could honestly testify that the speed exceeded 
5 miles per hour and that the distance was less than 200 feet. 

On page 16 of the OBC brochure in the rules for passing they men- 
tion only “boats.” Page 6 defines “boats” as including s: aileraft. Ac- 
cording to this, OBC ‘does not intend that sailcraft should have the 
right-of-way. Anyone with a reasonable amount of experience in 
handling sailcraft knows that the historical rule giving sail the right- 
of-way is for reasons of safety. Lack of right -of- way could cause a 
forced jibe, a broken mast, and possibly a collision between the sailboat 
and the powerboat involv ed. 

In my opinion, there might be one reasonable change in the rules 
giving saileraft right-of-way. That would be where a lar ge boat were 
confined to a narrow channel and it were being passed by a sailboat 
small enough to sail in the waters on either side of the channel. Under 
these conditions the small sailboat should give the large boat the 
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right-of-way. Citing this case, however, should not be used as an- 
argument to take the right-of-way from sailcraft in other situations. 

With regard to licensing, I see no reason why a motorboat owner 
should be made to pay a fee unless the sailboat owner does the same. I 
would be most happy to pay a fee, take an examination on pilot rules, 
and have my sailboat identified with a number. If the fees were 
large enough to permit the Coast Guard to expand its operations 
patrolling and educating in areas their limited staff is now unable to 
cover, that would make me happy too. 

In many local areas the pleasure of sailing and the enjoyment of 
the beaches and shoreline has been marred by the excesses of motor- 
powered boats. Feeling in some communities is running high. The 
efforts of this committee to promote safety and moderation on the 
water is most commendable, and is the object I, too, have in mind, 

Since something might be written into the Federal law which would 
prevent local governments from curbing dangerous and objectionable 
boating practices in their area, I feel that the Federal law should 
specifically provide for local government participation in curbing 
such practices. 

The Federal law should provide that nothing in it would prevent the 
use of the terms “speed” and “distance” in local regulations, or in 
defining reckless piloting. It should also provide that local authorities 
may control muffler requirements if they are based on standard 
engineering noise measurements, at possible engine speeds with the 
engine and mufller combination in question. If Federal law does 
not provide for identification of all boats, including sailcraft, and for 
examinations on pilot rules, it should provide that local governments 
may do so. 

No one concerned with the present committee effort would want a 
program dedicated to promoting safety on the water, to wind up by 
inadvertently inserting something in the Federal law which might 
later be found preventing safety regulations necessary in a local area. 

That is the end of my written statement, which I hand to you. I 
might add to that that I am a registered professional engineer in the 
State of Illinois. 

Mr. Kuvuczynski. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Do I gather from that, that you advocate putting 
mufllers on outboard motors / 

Mr. Waker. I would say that I personally would leave it up to you 
gentlemen as to whether you feel it should be done federally or 
whether you feel it might be done locally, but I do feel it is very im- 
portant that where you do not do a thing, that where you do not do a 
thing federally, that you make provision in the Federal law definitely 
stating that nothing in the law shall interfere with local regulations. I 
am not an attorney; I’m an engineer. I am told by people who should 
know, that if, for instance, you put in the Federal law that there shall 
be no speed limit in federally operated, federally governed, navigable 
waters, that then some local community might be trying to regulate 
speed limit past the breakwater or something, and then they would be 
told that they could have no speed limit. That perhaps is the main 
point I wish to make. 
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(The following was sent for insertion. ) 


Forest Park, ILxL., August 16, 1956. 
Subject: Addition to my remarks August 9 in Chicago on small-boat regulation. 
Chairman HERBERT C. BONNER, 
Member of Congress, 
House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: During the testimony of Speaker Wood of the Illinois Legislature, 
before your committee in Chicago, there was some conversation with him relative 
to his sending you a copy of the Uniform Boat Regulation Act as passed by 
the Illinois Legislature in 1955, in order that you and your committee might 
use it as a guide relative to changes in the Federal boat law. 

I am now in possession of a copy of that bill as it went to the Governor and 
was vetoed. It is 69th general assembly house bill No. 986 in senate 1955. The 
wording in it is very much that of the brochure mentioned in my remarks of 
August 9 and being a brochure recently issued by the Outboard Boating Club 
of America. I find in this bill the same provisions which would not give sail 
craft the right-of-way over power craft. ‘In my opinion this bill should be given 
very careful scrutiny before being used as a guide by your committee. 

In yachting, as you know, there are two entirely different types of experience. 
One is experience under power, the other is experience under sail. Power 
experience, for instance, teaches that a sailboat with a flare up white light is 
not as safe as one with a permanent stern light. Sail experience teaches, for 
instance, that there are certain situations in which a sailboat must have the right- 
of-way. In qualifying a witness, therefore, it is imperative to ask which type 
of experience he has had and how much. There are a great many thousands of 
sail enthusiasts in the United States. I know that you and your committee are 
anxious to see that their side is presented and are doing your utmost to make 
sure the record is complete. 

Respectfully submitted. 

KIRBY WALKER. 

The CHarrmMan. That’s all. 

Mr. Kiuczynskr. Mr. Van Pelt. 

Mr. Van Petr. No questions. 

Mr. Kuuczynskti. Mr. Ray. 

Mr. Ray. No questions. 

Mr. Kiuczynskr. Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartierr. No questions. 

Mr. Kiuczynsk1. Counsel. 

Mr. Zincke. No. questions. 

Mr. Kuvuczynskt1. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

No more witnesses ? 

This concludes our meeting for today. We will now adjourn until 
9:30 tomorrow morning. On behalf of the chairman of the full 
committee and the subcommittee, I wish to thank each and every one 


of you for appearing here and being so open and frank and earnest. 
Thank you. 
(Whereupon, at 4:40 p. m., the hearing was adjourned until 9:30 
a.m., August 10, 1956.) 
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FRIDAY, AUGUST 10, 1956 


Hovusk or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMIrTrE ON MercHant Marine AND Fis ergs, 
C hicago, Til. 

Convened at 9:30 a. m. Friday, August 10, 1956, in United States 
District Courthouse, Chicago, II. Mr. Kluezy nski, acting chairman, 
presiding. 

Mr. Kiuczynsx1. The committee will come to order. 

We'll resume the hearing that we started here yesterday on the 
subject of regulations for pleasure boating. 

Now the first witness this mor ning will be Capt. Henry P. Michiels. 

Captain, will you give your name and whom you represent to the 
reporter and to the committee. 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. HENRY P. MICHIELS, HARBOR CAPTAIN 


AND HEAD OF THE MARINE SECTION OF THE CHICAGO PARK 
DISTRICT 


Captain Micuters. My name is Henry P. Michiels, harbor captain 
for the Chicago Park District. 

Mr. Kiuczynsx1. You may proceed, Captain Michiels. 

Captain Micuters. To the honorable chairman and members of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, gentlemen, as harbor 
captain and head of the marine section of the ‘hicago Park District 
I have been sent here to invite your attention to certain conditions 
which exist locally in the field of boatbuilding, pleasure boating, and 
the various industries connected therewith. 

Before coming here I had been informed that these hearings would 
be primarily for the purpose of determining whether the need exists 
for additional pleasure-boat regulations. If the committee will bear 
with me, I will for a few moments direct attention to the dire need of 
more harbor facilities of the type maintained by the Chicago Park 
District, in the thickly populated areas of the Middle West and point 
especially to the fact that lack of harbors is preventing the growth of 
boatbuilding and kindred industries. 

Our Chicago Park District is a separate municipality within the 
city of Chicago, our motto is “a garden in a city” and it is made up of 
the parks and boulevard systems of the city. The activities of the 
Chicago Park District are many and v aried and it so happens that 
much of our lands border on navigable waters. The Lake Michigan 
shoreline alone is about 25 miles in extent. Along this shoreline the 
Chicago Park District maintains several harbors in which docks and 
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anchorages are available for nearly 1,300 pleasure craft ranging in 
size from 16 feet to over 100 feet in length. 

All of the harbors of the Chicago Park District are man-made; 
none of them were natural bays or inlets in which it was only neces- 
sary to install docks and mooring facilities. These harbors were de- 
veloped over the years in the process of beautifying our lakefront with 
landscaped parks in which the lagoons of the designers evolved first 
into harbors of refuge and gradually, upon insistent public demand 
into the present fully developed harbors. 

The total usable water expanse of the 7 harbors in the Chicago Park 
District is about 200 acres. In this very limited area are provided safe 
mooring facilities for about 1,300 pleasure craft as mentioned before 
and in addition launching facilities in the form of ramps, hoists, land- 
ings, and so forth, are provided which are utilized by more than an ad- 
ditional thousand craft such as outboard motorboats and small sail- 
boats. 

The Chicago Park District is a municipality supported in the main 
by taxpayers who reside within the city limits of Chicago, yet no re- 
striction as to the residential address of the boatowner using our har- 
bors has ever been mentioned. They come from all over the Chicago 
land area, and in addition, during the boating se ason hundreds of 
cruising boats from distant ports are given safe mooring while visiting 

r passing through Chicago. 

You, gentlemen, can see ‘the difficulty of trying to convince the local 
taxpayer to cover ‘the entire cost of a fe cility such as a harbor, which 
serves the entire countryside. Further, since the time of the "found- 
ing of the country, marine commerce, shipbuilding, navigation, in fact 


all marine matters have been a particular respons ibility of the Federal 
Government. 

Pleasure bos iting is to a great extent interstate and international in 
its scope. With recently developed types of propulsion refrigeration, 
electric generation, and storage, food preparation and preservation, it 
is possible for a very smal] vessel to support a small family or group 
for days, or even weeks at a time, with preecsny all the comforts of 


home, traveling great distances the while. Because of this, harbors in 
thickly populated areas have been greatly overcrowded, with the re- 
sult that expansion of boatbuilding and its kindred industries have 

become stifled and have not enjoyed the expansion which should have 
accrued with the general economic expansion of the country as a whole. 
Several boaty: ards in the Chic ‘ago area have gone out of existence and 
others seem to be slated for extinction unless the Federal Government 
takes cognizance of this very desperate need for harbors where public 
demand requires them. 

In spite of our lack of harbor space the number of pleasure boats 
owned in Chicago, of the cruising type, slowly increases at the rate of 
about 100 boats: per year. These boats average in value about $5,000 
each, which in round numbers represents a tot: al initial investment each 
vear of around a half million dollars. The saturation point in Chicago, 
as far as harbor facilities are concerned was reached several years 
ago. Many local boatowners today are forced to keep their boats at a 
shipyard, which in some cases means not putting them in commission 
at all. Some keep them in rivers at unsafe moorings or harbor them 
as far away from their homes as a hundred miles or more in order to 
get a little pleasure boating. Many prospective boatowners are not 
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buying boats because of the fear of finding themselves with a boat and 
no safe harbor for it. 

ae Kiuczynsxi. Does that complete your statement, Captain? 

Captain Micutets. Yes. 

Mr. Kiuczynsk1. Captain, how long have you been with the Chi- 
cago Park District? 

Captain Micuiets. Twenty-two years. 

a Kuiuczynski. You're in charge of the—— 

Captain Micuiets. Of the harbor operations of the navigational 
aids, 

Mr. Kivuczynsxi. How far would that be; up to Evanston? 

Captain Micuiers. Well, our farthest north harbor at the present 
time is Montrose Harbor. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxi. That’s 4,400 north? 

Captain Micurezs. That is correct. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxi. And how about south ? 

Captain Micurers. Our south port is Jackson Park; about 6,400 
south. 

Mr. Kivuczynsxk1. Just as you explained, Captain, you don’t have 
enough space; consequently, the reason for not having more pleasure 
boating is because we have no space to moor them; is that correct ? 

Captain Micurets. It’s stifling. It’s gradually growing. It’s bust- 
ing its britches. But we are using every space w ithout double dec king. 

As a matter of fact, this year we started a new program of dry 
mooring, and we have taken certain classes of boats which can be kept 
out of the water without drying them out and spoiling them; Star 
boats specifically, and are parking them just like automobiles in trailers 
in order to take care of more of the demands for boating. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxi. Do you have a system of registration ? 

Captain Micuiets. We have a system of permits which amounts to 
a registration. 

All of our boats which enter our harbors must, according to our 
regulations, first obtain a permit for the use of the harbor, which 

required a fee in accordance with the size of the boat; or in the case 
of the use of a ship, the ship itself has a rate attached to it on an annual 
basis or a seasonal basis. 

Mr. Kuvczynsk1. You know who owns the boat. You have the 
er of them; is that right ¢ 

Captain MicHre.s. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kiuczynski. How long they have owned it and who they bought 

it ro 
Captain Micnters. No, sir. 

Mr. Kiucynskt. Oh, you don’t have that information. 

Captain Micurets. No, sir. We make them prove ownership before 
they get a permit, but that’s all. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxi. Well, Captain, it’s been a pleasure for us to have 
you here representing this great Chicago Park District. 

I'm very well acquainted with it and acquainted with your work. 

The CuHarrman. Do you maintain a harbor patrol ? 

Captain Micuters. We have our harbor master. That’s a man sta- 
tioned at each harbor who works 40 hours a week. That’s the extent 
of the actual operation of the harbors, but we do have two police boats 
which are 36-foot steel-hulled boats capable of taking any weather on 
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lake Michigan who patrol our entire park district lake shore including 
the harbors. 

The CHarmrMan. We are primarily interested in safety and 
operations, 

Do you keep any records of accidents, collisions? 

Captain Micutets. If they occur within the purview of our juris- 
diction we do. 

The Cuarrman. What is the purview of your jurisdiction ? 

Captain Micurets. In our harbors for one. 

The CuarrMan. Just in the bays. 

Captain Micurets. Yes; in the harbors; and if the assistance ren- 
dered is by park forces, we keep a record of it. If there’s a collision 
of boats on Lake Michigan, say, 200 yards off shore, and it’s handled 
entirely by the Coast Guard, we have no record or way of keeping a 
record of it. 

The Cuarrman. Now, from your bases are launched boats with out- 
board motors ? 

Captain Micurers. Yes; we do. We have three launching ramps. 

The Cuatrman. How many boats do you imagine you have using 
these facilities of yours? 

Captain Micurers. Last year, during the season, we issued about 
700 permits for the use of launching ramps by outboard motorboats. 
This year the number of boats is just a little less than 1,000 having 
permits; that is, a permit to launch a boat. They bring it in on a 
trailer. They pay a $5 fee for the season, and the permit gives them 
the privilege of launching their boats and unlaunching them at one 
of these ramps. 

The Cuarrman. You keep a record of all those ? 

Captain Micuters. We keep a record of the permits. 

We do not keep a record of the boats as they enter the waters or 
leave the waters. 

The Cuarrman. Do you rquire the boat to be numberd under this 
permit ? 

Captain Micuters. They carry a permit. They are issued two 
pieces of paper. One as a permit, about 5 by 8 inches, which is their 
actual permit; then they are given a card, which they carry in their 
billfold, which is a copy of the information on that permit. So that 
they can show that to the harbor master or the officer in charge. 

The CuHairman. Does the boat carry a number? 

Captain Micuters. No, sir. We do not number the boats at all. 
We insist that the boat have a name. 

The Cuatrman. Do you keep account of any accidents, collisions ? 

Captain Micutets. In the extent that I told you before, sir, we do. 

The Cuairman. How many have you had, for instance, in the last 
boating season ¢ 

Captain Micurers. We have had 2 or 3 serious accidents that we 
could call accidents. In other words, two boats bumping and no dam- 
age done we couldn’t call an accident, but a collision—I’m talking 
now of these outboard motorboats. I’m not including all the types 
of craft. 

The Cuarrman. Well, I want all of them. 

Captain Micnters. We’ve had probably 20 accidents. I don’t have 
the records with me of those. 

The Cuarrman. What type? 
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Captain Micurers. Of the type of a loss of a life due to weather 
conditions, burning, an explosion, or going aground. Things of that 
nature. We haven’t had but one that I recall, collision, as such, in 
which considerable damage was done. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have an opinion as to whether the operator 
of a boat should be required to have a license or a permit to operate it? 

Captain Micurecs. I haven’t given that much study. I would 
rather—I know that we have in our harbors young boys and girls 
operating boats, sailing boats and motorboats, who are very, very 
careful, and we never have any trouble with them or accidents with 
them, and I certainly at the present time don’t see any necessity of 
licensing or issuing a permit for operating a boat. 

, bays CHAIRMAN. Does the State maintain any patrol of the water- 
ront ¢ 

Captain Micurets. The State as far as I know does not. Not on 
the Lake Michigan waterfront. 

The Cuatrman. Do any of the counties have any system of patrol- 
ling the waterfront in your jurisdiction ? 

‘aptain Micurets. Not tomy knowledge. No,sir. The only patrol 
of the waterfront is our police boats at the present time. 

The CuHarrMan. That’s just in the metropolitan area? 

Captain MicHiE:s. Well, we consider the city limits of course, 3 
miles out in Lake Michigan as far as the police boats are concerned. 
In other words, they’ll go to the aid of anybody within the city limits 
and we consider the policing authority—not the control of navigation, 
but the policing saaeaiaeel miles out. 

The CuHatrMAN. Is there anyone of your assistants that actually 
stays around the waterfront at present ? 

‘aptain Nicurexs. I didn’t get the question, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Is there anyone of your assistants under your juris- 
diction that stays around the waterfront? 

Captain Micutets. Do you mean 24 hours a day, sir? 

The CHarMan. Well, whatever it is? 

Captain Micuters. My office is right on the lakefront at Bell 
Harbor. 

The CuarrMan. Your office is right there? 

Captain Micurets. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. You stay there all the time ? 

Captain Micuiets. Yes, when I’m on duty I’m there. 

Mr. Kiuczynsk1. You have a harbor master ? 

Captain Micutets. Well, I’m the harbor captain, sir. 

We don’t use the name “harbor master” for the reason that it may 
be confused with the harbor master of the city of Chicago. 

Mr. Kuvczynski. Well, would you explain that to Mr. Bonner, too. 
That you have a harbor master from the city of Chicago, and that 
you’re just from the park district. 

Captain Micutexs. That’s correct, sir. 

We have 25 miles of lakefront and I’m the harbor captain from the 
lakefront which has to do primarily with the operation of yards, har- 
bors, not commercial vessels. The harbor master of the city of Chicago 
would be concerned with the commercial vessels in the area. 

Mr. Kuvozynski. Captain, in brief would you explain to this com- 
mittee something about the squalls we have here on Lake Michigan 
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without any warning? You have had that experience in the last 22 
years ¢ 

Captain Micuiets. Yes, sir. We have had considerable of those—I 
mean, they are an occurrence and I guess they would happen at any 
time regardless of sky conditions or weather. 

I have seen satan come up on a very clear day and do con- 
siderable damage. I don’t think that the operator of a boat regard- 
less of who he is would do anything to take chances if he saw such a 
wind occur; and whether or not he was licensed he would have to do 
the safest thing which is run for shelter as quickly as he can. 

The CHarrMan. What’s the difference between your jurisdiction 
and the harbor master? 

Captain Micniers. The harbormaster of the city of Chicago is ap- 
pointed by the mayor to control mainly the light and commercial 
traffic proceeding through the river. 

The Cuarrman. These small boats go in and out of the river and 
all that area; don’t they ? 

Captain Micnters. The small boats going in and out of the river 
would naturally come under the harbormaster’s jurisdiction of the 
city of Chicago. If anything occurred that would have to be called 
to his attention, that is. 

The CHarrmMan,. That’s all. 

Mr. Kiuvuczynskt. Mr. Ray, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Ray. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

I'm puzzled as to the line between Federal and State on the one 
hand and State and local authorities in responsibility on the other. I 
have had the impression that Federal responsibility related to keeping 
navigation channels open; it did not relate to shore installations such 
as these bases and launching facilities that you’re talking about. 

Do you happen to know of any such bases and launching facilities 
th: , the Federal Government has provided anywhere ? 

‘aptain Micmirts. No, sir; I do not. Ido havea copy, if it might 
interest you, of our harbor regulations with me, if you’d care to have 
that for the record. 

These are our regulations which in no way conflict with the Federal 
and State laws, but they abet them in helping us control the situa- 
tion in our harbors. 

Mr. Ray. Your suggestion, then, that the Federal Government pro- 
vide funds for more bases is a new form of suggestion, I take it? 

Captain Micutrers. Well, sir, I doubt that it’s new. I have heard 
discussions of this back for 22 years in which the Federal Government 
was interested in building harbors of refuge wherever necessary. 

Now to us there’s a vast difference between a harbor of refuge and 
aharbor. I might make this description. 

Harbors of refuge are merely a breakwater in which a vessel can 
go in behind the breakwater and drop his anchor and ride out the 
storm safely as long as he remains on board and prepared to make 

any corrections to his anchorage and so forth, but our harbors which 
are completely enclosed, or at ‘least we tr y to enclose them with pro- 
tective foliage and trees and so forth. We consider safe enough with 
the anchors we put down so that a man can tie up his boat and expect 
it to be there, regardless of weather conditions, when he comes back. 
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Mr. Ray. Your suggestion about more harbors, however, to accom- 
modate a larger number of boats related to the kind of harbors that 
you have? 

Captain Micutets. Well, sir, may I—in my mind it goes this way: 

If the Federal Government would provide such a thing as a harbor 
of refuge and then let the local authorities continue on from there and 
put in the things, such as docks, fixed moorings, automatic parking 
places, routeways, streetlighting, water, electrici ity, garbage disposal, 
oil disposal, and things of that nature, then the fees that the local 
authorities would charge would cover that part of the cost of the har- 
bor, but the original building of the harbor—in my statement there I 
tried to point out that none of our harbors of Chicago are natural 
harbors. In other words, there wasn’t a bay there that all we had to 
do was put in a dockage, a breakwater, and go ahead. These are 
manmade harbors. 

They are part of a park extension in which the lagoons that the de- 
signer drew in, a few bands of water with a few ducks on it, became 
a harbor of refuge and then became the fully developed harbor that 
we have today due to the insistence of people for those facilities, and 
we think that if the Federal Government would provide up to the 
extent of a natural inset and then allow the local authorities to take 
over and operate and put in those facilities that I mentioned we could 
get together and further complete this thing. 

Mr. Ray. Have any such harbors been constructed by the Federal 
Government that you know about ¢ 

Captain Micuters. No, sir; they have been under discussion. About 
20 years ago the Federal Gover nment, the United States Engineers sat 
in with the Jackson Park Club and the park district. I did not sit 
in at the hearing, but there was a proposal at that time in which the 
Federal Government agreed to pay half the cost of a breakwater as I 
understand it. 

This is hearsay, sir. I didn’t sit in at the meetings, and I got this 
hearsay later on, but they weren’t going any further than that and 
that would be probably about 5 percent of the e ntire development of a 
harbor, just the building of a breakwater. There’s a lot more to it 
than that. 

Mr. Ray. And except for these harbors of refuge, you’re sugges- 
tions as to building harbors relate to taking care of the demands of : 
industry rather than the question of safety with which we are con- 
cerned ¢ 

Captain Micntets. Sir, they are intertwined. ‘The main reason that 
I’m here, I think, is because of the pressure that’s on it by the public 
and by the industry. Boatyards have gone out of business simply 
because they can’t compete with other industries. 

We'll take the boatyard that’s been in one spot for 30 years. His 
lease runs out. He has a 10-year lease. His lease runs out and an 
offer from a cleaning establishment outbids him on the lease of the 
property. He just can’t stay there, and the reason for that is there 
has not been the growth and demand to keep such a business there. 
Other boatyards have started and this particular boatyard goes out 
of business. It’s happened to 2 or 3 of them in Chicago where the 
property became more valuable for other industries when the industry 
that was established there should have grown so as to hold its own. 
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Mr. Ray. But so far as your jurisdiction is concerned; that is, 25 
miles of shoreline—— 

Captain Micutets. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ray (continuing). You feel that more harbors of refuge are 
necessary in that area? I took it from what you stated that it’s 
farther north. 

Captain Micutets. No, sir. I think, of course, that it applies to any 
thickly populated area in the Middle West, but specifically, Chicago. 
We have utilized every bit of harbor space that we can, and I might 
add, sir, that some of the things we do—I have been a seaman prac- 
tically all my life—are a little bit unseamanlike to do because of 
crowded conditions. Nevertheless let me explain one thing a seaman 
would do: 

A seaman would require an anchor line three times the depth of 
the water for safety of his boat. Because of the crowded conditions 
we have cut that down to 114 times the depth of water so that we 
have much more excessive strain on the holding parts than a seaman 
would normally allow. And, of course, we have done that simply be- 
cause our harbors are somewhat protected from winds and waves 
much better than a harbor of refuge would be. 

Mr. Ray. I’m not sure I quite understand. 

Going back to that last question 

Captain Micuters. Well, talking safety in harbors. Any seaman 
would right offhand—if he put his anchor down—not let out less 
chain than three times the depth of the water to consider his anchor 
to hold. In a case of a wind he would let out much more than that 
up to 10 times the depth of the water so as to be sure that his anchor 
would hold, but due to the crowded conditions and the swing of 
boats, we have cut that down to 114 times to the depth of the boats. 

Mr. Ray. Do you need more harbors of refuge in this 25-mile 
stretch ? 

Captain Micuiets. We need more harbors, sir, and, of course, we 
feel that if you do build harbors of refuge the public demand will be 
to develop them into safe moorings. The harbor of refuge is safe 
to the extent that the man remains on board to see that his boat is 
safe. He can ride out a storm in a harbor of refuge safely, but he 
can’t leave his boat there unattended. 

Mr. Ray. [haven’t quite got the answer to my question. 

Captain Micurets. I’m sorry, sir. 

Mr. Ray. On this 25-mile stretch should there be more harbors of 
refuge for safety purposes ? 

Captain Micutets. Yes, sir, there should be more harbors of refuge, 
if that is the answer that you want—certainly. 

I’m trying to add to that that we need fully developed harbors. 

Mr. Ray. I know you want something more, but I think what you 
want more of is a local problem. 

How many of those harbors would you say are necessary for 
safety in this 25-mile area? 

Captain Micutets. On the Chicago lakefront I would say that we 
should have room for probably the mooring, the safe mooring of 
about 10,000 boats at the present moment. 

The industry is growing every day. We have room now, sir, for 
about—well, less than 2,000. It varies each year, depending on the 
sizes of the boats and the closeness of the moorings. 
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Mr. Ray. You have, I think you said, seven harbors now? 

Captain Micurets. Yes, sir. That does not include one harbor of 
refuge in Chicago at the foot of Monroe Street which is merely pro- 
tected by a breakwater. 

Mr. Ray. So you need some 30 or 40 more harbors of refuge? 

Captain Micuitets. It depends on the anchorage of the water area, 
sir. You would put in 30, or you could put in more in 1 harbor and 
make that number less. 

Mr. Ray. You need 7 or 8 times the amount of space that you now 
have? 

Captain Micutezs. That’s right, sir. 

Mr. Ray. That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kuivczynsk1. Captain, I’m going to ask you this question, and 
I want you to give it a little study because we have in the audience 
here today a gentleman who’s a powerhouse in the State of Illinois 
and he may be able to help you if you can make a good plea. 

Is there any pending legislation, or do you anticipate any in which 
the State of Illinois could give us some aid to the dock facilities or to 
the new harbors or fixed mooring, or automobile parking; or do you 
plan to ask the city council or the park district to help you out in 
regards to your needs? 

Captain Micurers. As far as the marine section is concerned which 
is my small area, a part of commercial service division of the park 
district, I have for the past 22 years been requesting more harbor 
facilities, not only in the form of harbors, but in every way that we 
can take care of more boats. 

Now I know as far as pending legislation is concerned that the 
park district is considering, very seriously at the moment, going 
before the people of Chicago with a request for a bond issue to extend 
Lincoln Park to the north, and that will include a harbor of 90 
acres in extent. 

As far as the help-of the State of Illinois and that sort of thing, 
I certainly believe that if the State could help on things of that nature, 
and the Federal Government, it would be a great help in this con- 
gested area. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxi. From what I understand, the State of Illinois 
is in a very, very good financial standing and may be able to give us 
a little aid. It all depends on your plea this morning. 

Mr. Byrne. 

Mr. Byrne. Captain Michiels, is your organization a city or a 
State organization ? 

Captain Micutets. It’s a separate municipality within the city of 
Chicago. We have our own police department, and we have the 
jurisdiction over the boulevards and the parks of Chicago, and when 
I say that, there are some playgrounds and parks which are controlled 
by the city, but we are closely coordinated with them in playgrounds 
around schools and things of that nature, but there are some proper- 
ties which we don’t own which are parks which are controlled by the 
city, also small parks and playgrounds. 

Mr. Byrne. Do you have any privately owned harbors along 
there ? 

Captain Micuters. Well, the land under the waters in our harbors 
are owned by the city park district, deeded to us by the United States 
Government. 
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Mr. Byrne. How many boats does the park district of Chicago have 
in their jurisdiction right now ¢ 

Captain MicHtetrs. When you say that, do you mean privately 
owned boats in our harbors ¢ 

Mr. Byrne. You spoke about issuing permits. 

Captain Micuiets. Yes, sir. 

In round numbers about 1,300. It changes daily. There’s a con- 
stant turnover, but it’s between 1,200 or 1,300. 

a Byrne. Do you have any of these 

Captain Micuters. Pardon me, sir. May I add to that that that 
total does not include outboard motorboats. That extra thousand of 
launching permits does not include them. They’re boats which have 
permanent assignments for mooring space in our harbors—between 
1,200 and 1,300. 

Mr. Byrne. Do you have any boats in your mooring harbors, say, 
arene fora long period of time without being used ? 

Captain Micuters. We have a regulation right in those and we 
cancel the permit of anybody whose boat is not used in our harbors. 
We rescind the permit. 

Our harbor rules require that the mooring be used. They notify 
the harbor master when they leave and when they come back, and we 
double its use by temporary permits when they are out, because of 
the crowded conditions. 

In other words, we double up. If a man is going on a cruise for a 
month, we’ll notify the downtown office, and a permit will be issued 
to use that mooring by someone on the waiting list who will use it 
while he’s out. 

Mr. Kivuczynskt. Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartierr. If I understand you correctly, Captain, you would 
confine Federal participation to the building of the bare foundation, 
as it were, of these harbors ¢ 

Captain Micuters. No, sir. You misunderstood me. 

I believe that the Federal Government ought to go to the extent of 
building a harbor of refuge, but not merely the breakwater. They 
should build a harbor of refuge in a sense that it would be as complete 
as God would leave it. In other words, a shelter or a bay or a lock 
that a sailing vessel or a power vessel could pull behind and drop its 
anchor and be safe. 

Mr. Barrirrr. And the Federal Government has never done that 
ve ( 

Captain Micntens. I believe the Federal Government has done it 
in the way of developing commercial harbors or where commercial in- 
te — are at stake, but not in pleasure boating at all. 

I doubt that its ever been done in the way of helping out pleasure 
boating which is a vast industry. 

Mr. Barrirrr. Now you speak about the fees that would accrue to 
the park district after the work had been completed. 

Do you contemplate that any of these fees would be returned to 
ine Federal Government for the money it puts into the harbors? 

Captain Micuiets. It has been the policy of the park district as 
far as I know to spend all of the fees on a 10-year basis. In other 
words, the park district will spend an amount of money in a harbor 
and expect that the fees will pay that off, or amortize it in about 10 
years. That has been the policy in the park district. 
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In other words, we have—for instance, in the 59th Street harbor, 
which is a small-boat harbor on the south side, we have put in new 
boat slips there which cost about $80,000, and we'll not amortize that 
in 30 years, but that was a case of where we couldn’t make the fee 
commensurable with other harbor fees because these boats are smaller 
and we figured ona 30-year b: asis on that. 

Mr. Barrierr. I believe you've explained that you don’t, at this 
time at least, recommend any system of licensing or boat number- 
ings by any unit of numbers ? 

Captain Micuiets. Well, sir, let me put it this way: I fail to see 
where a permit or a license is the answer. I see people without them 
operating boats with very little or no trouble, or violation of navi- 
gation laws, and I don’t see that licensing the boats is going to change 
that condition—or licensing the operators. 

“i Bartiterr. How much do you charge, Captain, for the permit 

Captain Micniets. In the moorings, the open moorings in which we 
furnish an anchor and a chain and a buoy and the fittings that go 
with it, we charge $51.50 a foot for the first 20 feet, $400 for the next 
10 feet, and $800 a foot for the next 10 feet, and so on. 

Mr. Bartierr. And for how long a period / 

Captain Micuiers. That’s for 5 months out of the year; May 15 to 
October 15. 

Mr. Barrirrr. And that fee, then, is charged; whatever it may be? 

Captain Micuiers. Yes, sir. And the boatowner has the privilege 
of making the first application the following year. That’s the polic y 
of the park district, also, 

x Bartterr. Do you have many on the waiting list ? 

Captain Micuiets. Well, sir, actually we have turned down and sent 
the money back. People who have sent in a check, a certified check for 
space in the harbor, we have sent back between $400 and $500 of those 
this year, but the applications that we have by telephone run into 
the thousands. We have no record of the te lephone applications, be- 

cause the people who call up—we tell them there’s nothing available. 

Mr. Barrierr. One witness yesterday said that ali the spaces of 
one of the new harbors weren't yet taken. 

I dont? remember whether that was within the jurisdiction of the 
park district or not. 

Captain Micnters. I don’t know of any space in our harbors that 
was not taken—not for 10 years. 

Mr. Barrierr. But you would find no difficulty in filling all spaces 
that you have? 

Captain Miciiets. JT feel that if we had 8 or 10 times more space 
just as soon as the public got wind of it within a few months we 
would be in the same position we are in today, expanding for more 
space. 

Mr. Bartierr. It’s growing that rapidly ? 

Captain Micuters. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman. May I ask, in connection with that, what does a 
a do with his boat if you let him have space with it for 5 months? 

Captain Micurers. They lay them up, sir. The weather gets so bad. 

The CuarrMan. You mean take them out of the water? 

Captain Micutrris. Yes, sir. 

The Cratrman. These 40- and 60-foot boats? 
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Captain Micuters. Well, we have boatyards that will handle them 
up to any size, and a lot of them go to Florida. 

The Crarrman. I see here, under your regulations, Chicago Park 
District, office of director of special services : 

No vessel using the harbors shall carry passengers for hire, and no permit 
shall be issued to vessels used as public carriers. 

Now, what kind of vessels do they get? Where do they dock? 

C aptain Micuiers. Yes, sir. We do issue permits to boats that are 
public carriers, but we dock them in places along the park shoreline 
where the public congregates. 

For instance, there are two docks in the vicinity of the aquarium 
and the planitari lum. 

ee HAIRMAN. How many boats do you have ? 

Captain Micuiers. Running from those docks, sir? 

The Cuamman. Boats for hire. 

Captain Micurers. There are permits at the present time for the 
operation of about 10 boats by carry-passengers-for-hire and they run 
in lengths up to about 80 feet in length. I think the maximum one 

carries 120 passengers. 

The Cuairman. Now, you only have supervision over the parks. 
The other gentleman, your harbormaster, he gets a broad view of what 
goes on in operations of boats in this v icinity ! ( 

Captain Micurers. The city harbormaster ? 

The CuHarrMan. Yes. 

Captain Micutexs. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. And he really has more patrol duty than you have? 

Captain Micuiers. He has none, sir, as far as I know. 

The Cuarrman. He doesn’t maintain a patrol ? 

Chaptain Micurets. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That's all, sir. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxt. Captain, we want to thank you for the splendid 
statement this morning. We are very grateful you could come. Com- 
ing from Chicago, I know of all of your work, and if you ever have 
any space there, let Congressman Kluczynski know about it. Thank 
you very much, Captain. 

Our next witness is Warren L. Wood. 

Mr. Chairman Bonner and members of the committee, this next 
jel I’ve known for a long time. I served in the Illinois Legis- 
lature in the house 16 years, and then I put a hitch in the senate. This 
gentleman was just a young fellow when he was elected to the Illinois 
Legislature back in 1934. 1 | believe that’s right, Warren ? 

Mr. Woop. That’s correct. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxkr. He’s done a splendid job. In the last 3 or 4 years 
he’s been speaker of the house. It’s a pleasure to have Warren L. 
Wood, speaker of the house of the Illinois General Assembly making 
a statement this morning. It’s all yours, Warren. Go to it. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WARREN L. WOOD, SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE 
OF THE ILLINOIS GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Mr. Woop. My name is Warren L. Wood, of Plainfield, Ill. I’m 
representing myself as an individual because I seek, also, ‘to accom- 
plish what I understand this honorable committee is attempting to 
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accomplish, and that is safety on the waterways in the vicinity of 
the State of Illinois. 

I’m a boatowner myself, with some considerable experience on 
Federal and State waterways. I was one of the sponsors of legisla- 
tion that was enacted at the last General Assembly of the State of 
Illinois, but which was vetoed. 

There is currently a study by the legislative council anticipating 
legislation that will be introduced, I believe, at the next session. 

When I was invited down, particularly—not invited; but when it 
was suggested that I testify to this group, I was less than lukewarm 
for the reasons that John has stated. I have interrogated witnesses 
before a legislative committee. Sometimes it’s fun, sometimes it’s 
not. 

I didn’t think that I could add much to the man who made me 
aware of this thing—Guy Hirtz. Guy and I have grown up together. 
He’s interested in this thing on a full-time basis, and I’m very proud 
of the job he’s doing. But in our boating we are confined pretty 
much. My boat is harbored at Joliet lock, which is located between 
Brandon locks and the Marcell locks. Dresden is the next one down. 

There is, of course, complaint whenever any inconvenience is ex- 
perienced, which boating people, due to waiting at locks, must experi- 
ence. I’ve heard it. I’ve also had pretty good luck, but gentlemen, 
2 weeks ago we went to Peoria for a weekend and on the way back | 
spent 614 hours tied to a buoy at the Marcell locks, waiting to go 
through, and the reason I am here is because in 614 hours whatever 
statement I’m going to make was thought up while sitting vehind the 
wheel of a boat trying to keep the darn thing sitting in the water. 

If, actually, we are concerned with safety, I think that there’s a 
safety hazard involved with that type of waiting that you gentlemen 
are in a position to cope with. 

I am impressed with the good old American custom of taking one’s 
turn in barbershops and in locks. I presume that the order that gives 
precedence in locks is an outgrowth of the wartime situation when the 
cargoes they were hauling carried high priorities. 

1 would doubt if that priority still remains as high now as it did 
then. 

Barge traffic is notoriously slow traffic. I don’t see why 20 minutes 
to them means any more than 20 minutes to anyone else. 

I would indicate to this committee the fact that we are allowed 
to lock through with barges that do not carry fuel. We are not per- 
mitted to lock through with barges that carry gasoline or oil and other 
explosive materials. However, there are split barges that must divide 
their bargeload in order to go through a lock. All of it goes in, is 
lowered or raised as the case may be, and then it’s winched out, and 
then the locks refilled or emptied and the other half comes in. 

In an effort to reduce the time of waiting, in which I hope to 
indicate there’s a safety factor involved, I would suggest that it 
would possibly remedy the situation if a requirement were made so 
that the gasoline and explosives be kept either all in the head end or 
the back end of the lock so that in either one or the other of those 
split loads small craft can lock through with them. 

Another suggestion in an effort to get to the same point is the fact 
that perhaps, as I understand, Federal rules now provide that a pas- 
senger vessel has equal precedence with a barge; private vessels have 
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none, and perhaps you gentlemen in your wisdom might arrive at a 
figure of 2,3,or4. W hen 2 , 3, or 4 small craft have arrived at a lock 
and have waited a specific number of hours, that then they constitute 
a priority equal to the barge traffic, commercial triffic. 

The safety hazard, gentlemen, that I wanted to talk to you about 
was that above and below each lock in the Illinois Waterway almost 
every instance you have the channel cut out of rock. Ask the captain 
and the Coast Guard personnel. They are here. They will probably 
agree it’s impossible to anchor where you have solid rock as a bottom. 

“I did a thing that I suppose was illegal in this instance. I tied toa 
buoy marking the channels. I would have run out of gas if I hadn’t, 
running on my engines for 6 hours. 

As a lock either fills or empties, depending on whether you’re above 
or below it, there’s a terrific current and, as a barge comes out or goes 
in and you're standing alongside the channel, there’s also a consider- 
able wave. I happen to have two engines on my craft and it gives me 
a little more positive control, but smaller boats that were in the same 
situation with me were in real danger a good deal of the time that 
614 hours that I waited. 

Gentlemen, I submit to you that the old American custom of taking 
one’s turn impresses me and I would suggest to the consideration of 
this honorable committee that that might be a basis for eliminating 
what I consider to be a very bad danger. . 

One other suggestion that I’d like to make to this group relative to 
our experience on this waterway that connects the lakes and the gulf 
is the fact that there does exist, gentlemen, an abandoned lock of the 
Illinois-Michigan Canal and the old Illinois-Mississippi Canal sys- 
tem. That could be used for the boat refuge that was discussed ade- 
quately by the gentleman that preceded me. 

In case of breakdown a small craft in the Illinois Water way must 
find a place to get out of the road of these barges because going down- 
stream they are fast and they are very dificult to maneuver. I doubt 
if you wen stop one of them completely on a downstream voyage 
when he has a load and his full speed up in anything less than a mile. 
These locks that do exist could be given over to ‘small-boat- refuge 
stations; and perhaps if in your wisdom there should be more, you 
could find natural places in the river where others could be established 
at a very small cost. 

I have heard questions and answers on the proposition of numbering 
boats, licensing operators. I’m just throwing this in for what it’s 
worth. As far as I’m concerned, about the only persons who benefit 
very greatly from the number of boats is the man who paints them on 
your hull because he gets $2 or $3 for doing it. As a matter of iden- 
tification, the name or the know n position of the boat will be the best 
effort for the location of that boat in case of emergency. 

As far as licensing the operators, I have a i4-year-old son who has 
been a fairly well accompli shed seaman now for 4 years. On the other 
hand, I know adults who have taken the very excellent Coast Guard 
course in seamanship several times and probably will never become 
seamen. 

When a man takes a craft of any type to sea he’s immediately im- 
pressed with the power of that one force of nature, and he acquires 
proper ability because of his recognition of the responsibility that 
goes with the management of any type of craft. 
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In connection with the inspections of the Coast Guard: I don’t 
know whether this committee would be interested in that. It’s a very 
fine thing. It’s offered on a courtesy basis. I have availed myself of 
it every opportunity that has been presented. It’s usually performed 
by Coast Guard Reserve personnel. The psychological effect is ex- 
cellent. The actual inspection in most instances is less than the inspec- 
tion that a boatowner will make of his own craft each time he boards 
it. Their primary concern is fire. They look for vented gasoline 
tanks. Often they'll check your life-preserver equipment, and so forth 
and so on, but the thing that I think they have an opportunity to do 
in that courtesy inspection is go further on the equipment that will 
prevent accidents, such as your ground tackle, your anchors, your 
lines, your lights, and the things ‘that will prevent collisions in this 
terrifically increased boat traffic that we have in this vie inity. 

I don’t know whether you gentlemen know it or not, but in the 
vicinity of Chicago on a w eekend I think that almost ever y fifth auto- 
mobile you'll see on a highway is towing a boat behind it. And we 
definitely do see that in a waterway that connects the lake and the 
yards, namely, from Peoria south down to the Mississippi River. 

May I conclude my statement, gentlemen, by saying to you that 
because I’m in somewhat the same business as you are at the minor- 
league level, I have been convinced over some 20 years that we can 
write laws until we run out of paper and until we run out of money, 
and eventually the situation is going to be solved. The Outboard 
Motor Club of America and other groups are doing a terrific job. I 
think if the Government will provide the facilities that private inter- 

vention and public opinion can go the distance that has to be gone in 
order to acquire and achieve the s safety that I think both of us are 
seeking. 

Thank you very much. It’s been a great pleasure to come here. I 
hope I have offered something that may be worthy of your considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Kivuezynsxi. Thank you, Mr. Speaker. It’s really been a 
pleasure for me and the committee to have you testify before us. 

I'm very well acquainted with your problem in the canal. You 
many what Congress has done in the past few years with the Sag 

‘anal. They are going to widen that from 60 to 225 feet. The last 
— of the Public Works Committee, and, being a member of 
that very good committee, 1 was able to put a little something in there 
for new bridges; you're acquainted with that. I was able to get 
$9,800,000 from the Government for new bridges. 

Mr. Woop. Is that the extension of the railroad bridges, John ? 

Mr. Kuvezynskt. Yes: all bridges from the Calumet Harbor to the 
Sag. The Corps of Army Engineers, I guess, came out with another 
report yesterday as to the other two sections. One would be into In- 
diana and-the other one would be up in your territory, around Joliet. 

Some of my friends have been out at Ottawa, too, and had to wait 
14 hours for 3 barges because they had to split them up, but that will 
all be done away with in the next few years. 

Have you anything to add so I can take it before the Public Works 
Committee with the ¢ Corps of Army Engineers and all of those con- 
cerned with the Sag Canal? Is there anything else, Mr. Speaker, 
that would expedite ‘the situation? In other words, the y won't have 
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to break up the barges and keep going, and the pleasure boat could go 
with the barges. 

Mr. Woop. You'll still have to break up barges. 

Mr. Kuiuczynskr. Because of the locks, yes; but we are having new 
locks. 

Mr. Woop. The completion of the Sag Canal will double, I imagine, 
the problem that we have from Lockport south because it will prob- 
ably double, and then some, the traffic of the barges, besides the con- 
nection with small boats and safety of their occupants. 

Just by way of information, Joliet will be down to the State of 
Illinois asking for some $18 million for higher bridges because barge 
traflic is keeping our bridges open about 30 minutes out of ever y hour 
now; so your Sag-Cal opening, rather than relieving the problems 
that I’m discussing, will intensify them. Unless, gentlemen, you 
order these people to confine their tows to the length of the lock. 

Mr. Kuiuczynskr. Well, for one thing, we broke the bottleneck at 

the Sag, which will be beneficial for everybody. 

Mr. Woop. Yes. 

Mr. Kuvezynsxt. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. I appreciate the witness very much and after listen- 
ing to the witness testify I began to wonder myself with the responsi- 
bility I have just how I determined that these hearings should be held. 
I gather from the witness that there’s nothing necessary to do about 
the protection of the citizens of the United States who avail themselves 
of the pleasure of water outing. 

Mr. Woop. No, sir; I didn’t mean to indicate that. 

The CuarrMan. Well, you appreciate my position. 

Mr. Woop. Yes, sir; I certainly do. 

The CuatrmMan. It was my determination that this series of hear- 
ings should be held and I listened to witnesses here, and I just don’t 
know how I ever arrived at the decision I made that these hearings, 
the series of hearings, should be held. 

I’m wondering in your experience in boats on the lake and your 
yachting to the coast, is there a necessity on the coast that doesn’t 
exist in the interior, around the lakes ? 

Mr. Woop. You mean on the seacoast ? 

The Cnarrman. To some further provision for safety of those who 
use inboard and outboard motorboats for pleasure ? 

Mr. Woop. I have never had any experience in the ocean except 
naval experience, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. I thought you said you took your yacht to Florida ? 

Mr. Woop. No, sir; and it would hi irdly qualify as a yacht. It’s a 
small 27-foot cruiser. 

The CuarrMan. That’s a pretty sturdy little boat at times. 

Mr. Woop. You bet it is. 

As compared between the lake and the waterway, I feel much smaller 
on the lake than I do in the waterway. I don’t know whether it’s again 
a psychological thing. You’re confined by 2 banks of a stream and be- 
tween those 2 banks 1 you have this traffic, one of which is very highly 
maneuverable and the other which is not maneuverable at all—that’s 
this commercial barge traffic that I came in to speak about. 

The Cuarrman. I can appreciate those that live around the water- 
ways respecting the water; those who live along the shore. But those 
inland—this industry is getting vast and attractive—those who live 
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inland and come to the beach or come to the lake or the river, they can 
buy boats and launch them and off they go with their friends. 

Mr. Woop. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Now, is the program of education sufficient to pro- 
tect them, and to protect « heir guests? 

Mr. Woop. No, sir. If I gave the impression that I thought noth- 
ing should be done but to wait for experience to take care of all of 
those things, you misunderstand me. Unless I did a poor job of ex- 
pressing myself. 

The CuarrMan. Well, you made a good witness. 

Mr. Woop. Much in the same thing that we have with automobile 
traffic. Any person in the old days who had enough money to go and 
purchase a secondhand automobile could get in and he was a driver. 

The other drivers have the right to expect that he’ll have the same 
competence that they have, and I think that in this boating field we 
have the same right, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. He had to have some preliminary examination to 
determine whether he’d be safe. 

Mr. Woop. In the old days all he had to have was the key and the 
knowledge of where the starter button was. 

The Cuatrman. I know, but you have developed up to the point, 
now, where you and I and others have to have a permit to drive a car 


and an examination just to see whether we are a good risk on the 
highway. 


Mr. Woop. Yes, sir. 

Are you leading toward the examination of operators of small 
craft? 

The CuHatrrmMan. Well, I’m just feeling. 

Mr. Woop. Well, I would hesitate to say that I would approve or 
acknowledge it, Mr. Chairman, because I doubt if there would be any 
way in the world of enforcing the thing. This thing has gotten so big. 

The Cuarrman. Wouldn’t he respect that pr ivileg e suffic iently to 
inform himself of it? 

Mr. Woop. Perhaps, but there’s such a great difference between the 

operation of a boat and the operation of an automobile in which you 
have positive breaking power and positive turning ability. The 
moment you get on a boat you cease to have both of those, and you're 
impressed with the fact that you have to substitute for those limita- 
tions your own skill. 
_ The Cuarrman. It has been stated to this committee that the various 
States are recognizing that something should be done in this field, and 
you can readily see the large problem that will develop between the 
States as to the motorboat operator who uses a trailer going inter- 
state. 

What is your suggestion of how we could be of benefit in bringing 
to pass a uniform system of regulations, if that is what you choose to 
call it, similar to what we have in the automobile field ? 

Mr. Woop. If the Federal Government would indicate a uniform 
boat code the same as I wish there was a uniform Federal motor 
vehicle code, I think it would be beneficial if it’s kept at a very gen- 
eral level. The specifics of this thing I still do think should come 
within the framework of the State government. 

The Cuarrman. What, in your opinion, would be the proper pro- 
cedure for the committee to promote that ? 

81120—56—pt. 1——32 
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Mr. Woop. Mr. Chairman, again referring to the vernacular of base- 
ball, you’re the major league. I have been engaged in the minor 
league. 

The Cuarrman. Well, you fellows come up mighty fast. Wego and 
come pretty quickly. 

Mr. Woop. Actually, I don’t know. I don’t know how. I haven’t 
thought about it from that angle at all. 

I wouldn’t have the slightest suggestion, because I do think that 
you have a vast problem. As I say, ‘when I can stand in my town on 
weekends and see almost every fifth automobile hauling a boat, I 
think there’s going to be as mue h danger on the highways taking these 
boats as there is in the water using them. 

The Cuarrman. Don’t complicate this matter any more. 

Mr. Woop. Well, this thing has proceeded so far that the people who 
live adjacent to water are not the only ones that are enjoying it. 

The Cuarman. That's the part that interests me. 

A man that’s raised by the sea respects the sea. 

Mr. Woop. Well, during my brilliant naval career I found that the 
best seamen, the best watchkeepers I found were farmer boys from the 
Middle West. Invariably the kids did good jobs. They had never 
seen blue water before in their lives. So whether or not that’s a part 
of the problem I don’t know, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Well, address yourself to the responsibility of the 
situation of the Federal Government to protect its citizens where 
there’s a boat offered for hire and he sees other people running a boat 
and he’s got his wife and three kids there and they all want to get 
in the boat. 

Mr. Woop. For hire boats, the persons who avail themselves of the 
services for hire boats have a right to look to their Government for 
protection in the use of their service. And as far as you gentlemen 
would feel feasible, I think, the regulations for hiring boats for 
passengers or for freight are perfectly proper. 

The CuatrMan. I’m speaking of the small boats. 

Mr. Woop. For hire? 

The Cuamrman. With outboard power, yes, sir; the livery operators. 

Mr. Woop. For hire? 

The Cuamman,. Yes. 

Mr. Woop. Yes. 

The CuHatrman. That’s a State responsibility and not Federal 
Government ¢ 

Mr. Woop. I think that the Federal Government anticipating the 
fact that there might be some States who would not pass State laws 
on the subject, that a general Federal statute on it might be very 
pertinent. 

The Cuatrman. With respect to the operator of livery, we expect 
the Coast Guard to do certain things. 

The operator of livery, he rents Mr. X a boat with all the equipment 
in it, and the rental starts off with 2 or 3 in the boat and they get 
out somewhere and go ashore and lay the cushions down or take 
something out of the boat that they leave on the shore; and then they 
go back. One of them may stay on the shore and one of them runs 
out and the Coast Guard picks them up. Now they are in a jam. 
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Now that’s not the fault of theirs, but the Coast Guard is expected 
to inspect that boat and if it isn’t properly equipped whoever the boat 
belongs to is responsible to the Coast Guard. 

Mr. Woop. Yes. 

The CHatrman. Now what's the cure for that 4 

Mr. Woop. The cure for that, Mr. Chairman, would be the cure for 
all the ills that beset us. The cure for that would be good manners. 

The CuatrmMan. Well, we have told the Coast Guard to do certain 
things. 

Mr. Woop. Now do I get your point that your concern is to avoid 
a law that’s impossible to effect 

The Cuairman. To avoid an act that might bring an unjust charge 
against a citizen. 

Mr. Woop. Again, sir, I have not enough experience in the livery 
for hire boats to be of much help to you. 

Going back to my statement 

The CHatrmMan. You've had a lot of experience, though, in this legis- 
lative field. 

Mr. Woop. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. We're going to use your brain. 

Mr. Woop. If it’s of any value to you, it’s certainly available. 

May I go back to this statement about these locks and the persons 
who are required to sit at them for several hours ¢ 

The Cuairman. Well, ’m interested in your locks, too, but I’m also 
interested in the things I’m asking you: about. 

Mr. Woop. Well, “Mr. C hairman, there is something I think you 
fellows could do about it. 

The Cuairman. It’s a matter of engineering and the management 
of the locks and so forth. 

Mr. Woop. | have heard that small-boat owners hope that the Fed- 
eral Government would build small locks. Even if you had the money 
it couldn't be done in many years, but I think this can be done spe- 
cifically to give us a flat bar of some sort to which we can tie above 
and below while we are w aiting. 

The Cuairman. Well, all the barges and locks I’ve had experience 
with had tie piling above and below. 

Mr. Woop. You can’t reach them with a small boat. 

The CuairmMan. You mean you haven't got enough line to go around 
the board. 

Mr. Woop. You haven't got enough freeboard. 

The CuairmMan. Your piling comes up from the side of the channel. 

Mr. Woop. These pilings are about 3 to 5 feet high. They are con- 
crete, 

The Cuairman. Well, I don’t want to get away from my point. 

Mr. Woop. Again I’m going to hope that one day some of you fel- 
lows talk to the United States engineers about reducing the present 
size of barges. 

The CHarrman. Yes; I think counsel should make a note of that 
and that should be the subject of a letter to the Chief of Engineers. 

I agree with you on taking my turn. It doesn’t make any difference 


what size the boat is. at least you know that you have a turn that you 
knew was coming. 
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But I want to get back to answering my question about what I said. 
What should we do, if anything? 

Mr. Woop. As a result of this study, you gentlemen are undoubtedly 
going to introduce legislation; are you not! 

The Cuarrman. I don’t know. 

Mr. Woop. If the Federal Government recognizing the growth in 
pleasure boating will outline the general framework under which the 
States can act, I think that you’ll find that they'll follow you. 

We, as I said, passed a small boat, what we thought would be a uni- 
form boat code in cooperation with this Outboard Boating Club of 
America who had tentatively prepared such a thing. We started with 
it, and then, giveaway, by giveaway, by giveaway until—well, we 
maintained the core of it hoping to get it on the statutes so that we 
could establish a uniform authority. As I said, it was vetoed because 
there were interests involved that were unable to cope with it, but I 
would hazard to guess that there will be small-boat legislation on the 
Illinois statute books come the next session in January. 

The Cuarrman,. Tell me this 

Mr. Woop. If we had a guide from the Federal Government I’m 
quite sure we’d follow it. 

The Cuarrman. Help me with this: Here’s a responsible large asso- 
ciation interested in boating, and here’s another responsible association 
that’s interested in boating. 

Mr. Woop. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. Now, they are evidently from the testimony. vastly 
apart as to what should be done. 

Mr. Woop. Yes; thats’ normal for people in our positions, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHarrman. Is it just because they are two associations and the 
promotion of their associations causes them to take a different angle, or 
is there a fundamental reason why they should take a different angle? 

Mr. Woop. I don’t actually know about what you’re referring to. 

The CuaiMan. Well, the large associations. 

Mr. Woop. You mean there are specifically on this problem two as- 
sociations of divergent views 4 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Woop. I wasn’t aware of that. 

The Cuairman. That’s how we got into this. 

Mr. Woon. I wasn’t aware of it. 

The Cuatrrman. We didn’t pick this out of the blue sky. 

Mr. Woop. I wasn’t aware of the fact that there was a divergence 
of opinions on this. 

The Cuarrman. We havea letter from a manufacturer of small boats 
asking us to make this study. On the other hand, we meet with an 
association that is responsible and large and they say: “Well, there’s 
nothing you can do with it.’ 

Mr. Woop. W ell, my opinion, Mr. Chairman, is that there is some- 
thing that must be done about it because of the sheer size of it. How- 
ever, we don’t want to make the same mistake that our legislative 
branch in Illinois has been guilty of so many times—adding : statutes 
to fill a gap of a statute that was already there that had never been 
enforced. 
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If from your standpoint as a Federal Government, with Federal 
waters in how many States, possibly a third of them, or is that low? 

Mr. Zincxe. I think that’s low. 

Mr. Woop. Well, even if it’s up to half, I suppose even half of the 
States have Federal waters in them. Whatever act you might make 
would pertain, actually, not to all of the country; therefore, I would 
suggest—lI still believe truthfully, Mr. Chairman, in the 48 States and 
I think we can cure a lot of the ills that we send away to you fellows 

The Cuarrman. I’m glad to find that north of the line. The South, 
too, believes in 48 States. 

Mr. Woop. I still would reserve to the States the right to get specific 
on this thing, and if they have no problem, of course, they won't 
act as told. 

The CHatrmMan. Well, do you think that the mere fact of holding 
these hearings will impress the States that there’s a field here to have 
some regulations in ? 

Mr. Woop. Yes, sir. Actually, in these States around the lake 
regions, I happen to know because I asked Dr. Izakoff, of the Illinois 
Legislative Council. That’s a research group we have in Springfield 
who do work on things that I assume will be controversies in the 
future. I asked him if anybody else was pursuing this same course 
and he said that all of them, Wisconsin, Michigan, and I think Ohio, 
are conducting the same research. 

The Cuarrman. Now, there’s just one more thing I wanted to ask 
you about, sir. 

The fact that the Federal Government has created these large mul- 
tiple dams which have behind them tremendous lakes; in your opinion, 
from a constitutional angle, does that give the Federal Government 
authority of supervision over something they create? 

Mr. Woop. As a constitutional farmer, Mr. Chairman, I would think 
perhaps it would, and yet, that Federal water that has been created 
does lie within the State. 

The CuHarrman. Yes, that’s right. 

Mr. Woop. And again I would prefer to have the Government closest 
to the people involved so that if there’s dissatisfaction in the action 
taken, that they would be convenient to it. 

I would prefer for the specifics, for the teeth of the thing, down 
where you’re getting close to the enforcement of the specific act to 
come from the State statutes. 

The Cuatrman. Well, winding it all up, do you have any recommen- 
dations as to anything that we might do? 

Mr. Woop. For the specific problem. 

The Carman. For the problem of safety of boating, that is ail I 
am concerned with. 

Mr. Woop. You mean an overall thing? 

The CHarmman. An overall picture? 

Mr. Woop. Mr. Chairman, simply that in our area on these water- 
ways 

The CuHatrman. We must take in the whole. 

Mr. Woop. If you can contribute to the elimination of our hazard 
of having to hang on the hook waiting for barges to pass locks, you 
will help us a great deal on a very serious safety hazard. If you will 
give us something to tie to when we will, of necessity, have to wait 
even when we are taking turns, you will help us a whole lot. 
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If by inspections you cannot deny a person, perhaps, the right to 
use a boat, but use that opportunity for the psychological conditioning 
of the person to the fact that there are hazards other than fire that 
he should consider, and be prepared and forearmed against—I believe 


that the Coast Guard could almost double the effectiveness of their 
courtesy inspection program. 


The CHarrman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Woop. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Kivczynsxt. Mr. Ray. 

Mr. Ray. Just for my information, Mr. Speaker, would you say 
that the Federal Government has the full author ity to make these 
changes in the lock regulations ~ you speak about ? 

Mr. Woop. I don’t know, sir. I do know that they are under the 
management of the United States engineers. 

The CHatrman. Oh, sure. 

Mr. Ray. All of the locks? 

Mr. Woop. And I presume that Congress would have some authority 
in that department. 

Mr. Ray. Thank you. 

The CuHatmrMan. Well, that’s just regulations? 

Mr. Woop. Yes; it is not law. 

Mr. Kivezynsxi. Mr. Van Pelt, any questions? 

Mr. Van Petr. Am I right in assuming that the legislation you 
refer to that was vetoed, did that have something to do with safety 
measures in boating ? 

Mr. Woop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Perr. Iam wondering, Mr. Chairman, if we couldn’t have 
a copy of that bill for the record ¢ 

Mr. Woop. I will be very glad to see that it is furnished to you. 

Mr. Van Petr. Thank you. 

Mr. Woop. And if you would also care to have the results of this 
research that the legislative council is doing now, it might be interest- 
ing to you, I'll see that it is forwarded to you. 

Mr. Kivczynsxt. Mr. Byrne. 

Mr. Byrne. No questions. 

Mr. Kuvczynskt. No further questions. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker, It has been quite a pleasure to act as the 
acting chairman of this subcommittee and to have the speaker of the 
house of representatives before us. 

Mr. Woop. Thank you. 

Mr. Kuvezynskt. Our next witness will be Mr. Rudolph FE. Johnson 
of the Chain-O’-Lakes region, vice president of the Summer Resort 
Association; and Mrs. Elsy Steit. 

Will you give your names and whom you represent, please? 

Mr. Jonnson. Rudolph E. Johnson, vice president, Chain-O’-Lakes 
Summer Raat Owners Association, and Mrs. E. Steit, director of a 
resort association. 

Mr. Kiuczynskr. You may proceed, Mr. Johnson. 


STATEMENT OF RUDOLPH E. JOHNSON, VICE PRESIDENT, 
CHAIN-0’-LAKES SUMMER RESORT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Jounson. We are summer resort owners of various resorts on 
the Chain-O’-Lakes in northern Illinois. As such, we feel a very 
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strong concern with the use of these lakes, which constitute one of the 
largest public recreational areas in the entire Midwest. Our inter- 
est with the use or misuse of these waters is both financial as well as 
moral and we would like to bring to your attention certain aspects 
of safety on the waters as used by ‘pleasure craft which our businesses 
have put us in direct contact with. 

The United States Coast Guard in the summer season of 1955 began 
to make boardings of boats on the Chain-O’-Lakes for the purpose of 
examining them ‘for violations of certain Federal laws. In particular, 
they boarded livery boats which, for the most part, are rented by 
summer-resort owners, to ascertain whether the conditions of section 
16 of the act of April 25, 1950, Title 46, United States Code 526, were 
being fulfilled. This ‘Taw provides that any motorboat under 16 
feet in length must have life preservers on board for each boat occu- 
pant. In addition, it provides that the liability for the provision of 
such life preservers be burdened both on the owner of the boat and 
the operator, either singly or jointly. 

The United States Coast Guard has interpreted the law to mean 
that if a boat-livery owner rents a rowboat and then the person to 
whom it is rented attaches his own outboard motor to the boat, the 
boat then becomes a motorboat rented by the owner and according to 
them, the owner then becomes liable for any violations under the : above- 
mentioned code just as though he had rented a motorboat. 

The boat-livery owner has, therefore, been forced into a li: ibility for 
a situation wherein he has no control. Even though the owner can 
take precautions to make sure the boats are properly equipped with 
life preservers when possession is given over to the lessee, the owner 
has no way of ascertaining the loss, destruction, or the dis: appearance 
of the life preservers while in the hands of the lessee. 

The owner is essentially made responsible under the law for an act 
he couldn't possibly be responsible for in reality. 

Despite this unfair interpretation by the United States Coast Guard, 
the boat-livery owners have acted in a public spirited fashion and 
attempted as best they could to fulfill the requirements set down by 
the Coast Guard in making sure that each of our customers who rents 
a boat and puts an outboard motor on it has a Coast Guard approved 
life preserver on board for each person in the boat. 

Signs have been constructed by a good many of the resorts, at 
their own expense, outlining the law and the conditions of safe motor- 
boating as prescribed therein. Life preservers have been purchased 
by these owners for the use of their customers who have outboard 
motors and these customers who rent a boat and put a motor on it 
must have a life preserver for each person or else be refused a boat. 
We have even procured from the Coast Guard a form which outlines 
the liabilities under the law, which we have atte mpted to have every 
person who rents a boat both read and sign. 

All these things we have done in an attempt to satisfy what the 
United States Coast Guard considers to be the correct interpretation 
of this act. 

Meanwhile, this same agency has held over our heads the pos- 
sibility of tremendous fines, running into the thousands of dollars 


for many of us, which were incurred for the most part without our 
knowledge. 
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We feel there are two theoretical reasons, as well as the practical 
ones, which make the law, as it is being administered, a violation 
of the individual boat livery owner’s rights, as guaranteed by the 
United States Constitution. 

The law is inherently discriminatory in that it imposes a double 
fine on boats which are livery boats as opposed to those which are 
private boats. In the former case a fine of $200 is possible, while 
in the latter only $100. 

An action which is a direct liability of the operator of the 
motorboat is made a liability contrary to commonsense of the owner 
of the boat despite the fact that in our particular situation the 
owner is never present at the time of the use of the boat and his con- 
tinued watch of the boat is impossible. 

What is actually the greatest menace to safety and the sane use of 
these waters in the Chain-O” -Lakes region ? 

Almost any of us could easily answer that it is the reckless or 
negligent operation of relatively high-speed motorboats, and the care- 
less participation in certain kinds of water sports, such as water 
skiing. 

This situation has only been made worse by the almost incredible 
increase in boating traffic on these lakes. In additiun, the sport of 
fishing, a most commendable recreation, is being seriously threatened 
by the motorboat traffic on the lakes. By far, the majority of peo- 
ple who come to use the lakes come to fish and not primarily for 
boating. Now there are only very few sheltered areas where the 
fishermen in small boats can operate safely. 

It is our position that the Chain-O’-Lakes is not of the nature to 
safely handle large numbers of fast or big boats without at least 

rigid controls over them. Small fishing boats can get along safely 
‘aati without menacing one another; however, speedboats, even 
in small numbers cannot. 

The Coast Guard’s enforcement of the motorboat acts has done 
absolutely nothing to curb or regulate high speed or large craft, 
which are the greatest menace to water safety. 

We feel that the Motorboat Act should be changed to relieve the 
boat livery owner of his liability thereunder if such exists. Secondly, 
we think that the law should be constructed to directly regulate the 
source of the trouble created by water traffic. 

Certain suggestions are: 

1. Motorboat operators could be licensed just as automobile opera- 
tors are, with limits on age, and an examination of their ability to op- 
erate a motorboat be made. 

The speed of motorboats should be limited, depending on the 
aaa of the waters and area which are used. 

The length and draft of the boat should be regulated, as even a 
slowly operated large boat can create a dangerous wake. 

Mr. Kiuczynsk1. “Does that complete your statement, Mr. Johnson ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kiuczynskt. Mr. Johnson, you recommend permits or licens- 
ing of operators; is that right? 

Mr. Jonson. Yes. With an examination of the operator. 

Mr. Kivuczynsxi. You talked about many limitations. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 
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Mr. Kuvczynsxt. I told Mrs. Steit that I was in the vicinity of Fox 
Lake and all through the Chain-O’-Lakes and I’ve had three boats out 
there. I had a sailboat that you couldn’t get me into because I’m 
afraid of water. I’ve had one with an outboard motor you couldn't 
get me into, but I had one that was guaranteed not to capsize. ‘That’s 
the one I used, but I always got a kick out of my guests when their 
sons or daughters 10 or 12 years old handled the wheel. ‘They’d 
give her the gun and go 25 or 30 miles an hour and get back to school 
and they’d tell everybody: “I ran a boat 100 feet long.” It was a 
great thing to me. I wouldn’t want to deprive that young fellow 
of 8, 10, or 12 years old the fun of running that boat. 

What do you mean by age limitations / 

Mr. Jounson. Well, an age limitation may include a person 10 or 12 
years old. Obviously a person responsible is going to vary somewhat, 
but perhaps the 10 or 12 year old will not qualify. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxi. In other words, you recommend the permit or 
licensing of a boat and then the owner would be liable for it? 

Mr. Jounson. No; a licensing of the operator, not of the boat, be- 
cause the operator is the man who’s going to create a hazard if there 
is going to be one. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxkt. Well, then, what about these kids 10 or 12 years 
old, would you license them, too, or would you let the fathers handle 
them ? 

Mrs. Streit. How would you do it on your automobile? 

Mr. JoHnson. I would think, certainly, that it would be just a 
guess, I was about to say that I would imagine that 12 or 11 years old 
would possibly be about a minimum age which you would let a child 
operate a boat because they are a dangerous instrument and people 
get hurt, and people have been hurt on our lakes in boats. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxkt. Well, we had some people in Detroit the other 
day who told us that they had sons 6 or 7 years old and they’re just 
as good as anybody, as good as somebody 30 or 40 years old. 

Mr. Jounson. When I was 7 years | could drive a car around our 
land, but that didn’t make me a driver. I certainly didn’t have the 
responsibility to operate a car although I could do it. 

Mr. Kuuczynsxt. Mr. Zincke our counsel, has a few questions to ask. 

Mr. Zrncxke. Well, Mr. Johnson, your complaint about the system 
of penalties as administered by the Coast Guard has no relation to a 
problem of safety, has it? 

Mr. JoHnson. Yes, I do in this respect, in that if the law is to pro- 
mote safety. If it’s our responsibility to provide, to make sure that 
these people have complied with the law, how does that promote any 
safety, because we don’t know if these people were capable of operating 
the boat safely or not if we rent them life preservers. If we refuse 
them boats because they don’t have life preservers—just because we 
give them life preservers, that doesn’t make any difference, or mean 
that the boat is going to be operated safely on the waters. 

Mr. Zincxe. Of course it doesn’t, but whether or not you’re subject 
to a penalty in addition to the operator’s penalty doesn’t have anything 
to do with safety; does it? 

Mr. Jounson. You mean whether we are subject to a penalty? 

Mr. Zincxe. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, it has something to do with the laws which 
govern the operation of motorboats. 
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Mr. Zincxe. But it has nothing to do with making the boat safer 
or less safe whether you’re fined $100 or whether the operator is fined 
$100; has it ? 

Mr. Jounson. I think it’s the kind of law that of necessity is 
unnecessary. 

Mr. Zincxe. I could agree with you, but the question I’m asking 
you is whether your complaint has any relation to safety. 

Mr. Jounson. I’m contending that the law should be conducted to 
promote safety, and I’m stating that this particular item relative to 
the liability does not promote s safety. 

Mr. Zincxe. Well, it doesn’t relate to safety ; does it? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, in this matter here it might even promote 
unsafe operation of boats because once they have life preservers, that’s 
all that’s required whether the person may be insane or ine apable of 
operating the boat: if he has those life preservers on board, that’s all 
he needs and he can go out and the livery can’t do anything about it. 

Mr. Byrne. Will you yield? 

Mr. Zincxe. Yes. 

Mr. Byrne. The livery man rents a boat with life preservers. I 
have seen this happen. They go upstream with their picnic basket 
and they pull in, take the life preservers out and put the kids on them, 
and the old man gets the idea he’s going to go fishing. He puts the 
kids in with him and they go out fishing. If the Coast Guard would 
stop that boat they would be fined. 

Mrs. Srerr. That’s right. We would, too. 

Mr. Jounson. We have rented just a rowboat. We have seen that 
it was equipped with the life preservers, cushions for each person, 
We can’t control their sitting on them on the shore, or letting the kids 
sit on them and then fishing without cushions; consequently we face 
a $100 penalty because they “haven't the cushions on board at the time 
the boat was operated. 

Mr. Zincke. Have you ever had any fines collected by the Coast 
Guard ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. None has been collected from me. 

Mr. Zincke. Have any been collected from you, Mrs. Steit ? 

Mrs. Srerr. No; they haven't been collected from us, but we don’t 
know that they’re not going to. 

Mr. Zincke. Well, the situation at the moment is somewhat 
academie. 

Mrs. Srerr. We own just 45 boats. We have decreased our number 
of boats. We feel that we can’t even rent boats with this hanging 
over our heads. Besides that, the fishermen are equipped with life 
preservers and it doesn’t mean a thing when they are practically 
swamped by the fast motorboats. 

Mr. Zincke. Well, we are talking about two different things now. 
Let's stick to one thing. Let’s stick to the penalty that you have never 
been assessed. 

How long have you been in business? 

Mr. JoHnson. Twenty years. 

Mr. Zinckxe. And over that 20 years, you’ve never been assessed ? 

Mrs. Srerr. Last year was the first year they came out and made 
inspections. The first year they’ve imposed a bs a 

Mr. Zincxe. And in the past year you operated 45 boats. 
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Mrs. Srerr. Because there had never been any penalties made up 
until last year. 

Mr. Zincke. Last year they started making inspections? 

Mrs. Steir. Yes. 

Mr. Zinckr. You were operating 45 boats? 

Mrs. Streit. Yes, that’s right. 

Mr. Zincke. Over the whole season you were operating 45 boats and 
you haven’t paid any penalties yet? 

Mrs. Steir. Not yet. 

Mr. Zrncxe. Mr. Johnson, how long have you been operating boats? 

Mr. Jounson. Since 1917. 

Mr. Zinckxe. And how many boats are operated by you? 

Mr. Jonunson. Fifty-eight. 

Mr. Zincxe. And you operated 58 boats last season ? 

Mr. Jounson. No, I had more than that. I had 90. 

Mr. Zincxe. And you were fined ? 

Mr. Jounson. I have received a notice of a violation of $2,700 from 
last year. 

Mr. Zinckxe. And what were the circumstances of that? 

Mr. Jonnson. What do you mean “what were the circumstances?” 

Mr. Zincxr. Was that 27 violations ? 

Mr. JoHnson. Yes, they are. 

Mr. Zincke. And did you ascertain the facts with respect to those 
violations? 

Mr. Jonnson. I attempted as best I could. Most of the people I 
have never even heard of. 

Mr. Zincke. Don’t you keep any records of the people to whom you 
rent boats ? 

Mr. Jounson. No I don’t. 

Mr. Zincxe. Don’t you feel that there’s a certain responsibility that 
should be placed upon you in renting a dangerous instrumentality / 

Mr. Jounson. I feel that the respons sibility should be limited to the 
condition of the boat. If the boat is safe and usable that’s as far as 
it should extend. 

Mr. Zincxe. Whether or not it has life preservers, lights, or any of 
the other requirements? 

Mr. Jounson. I believe that’s the operator’s responsibility. Al- 
though under the law, app: irently it’s the opposite. 

Mr. Zincxr. Well, the law being what it is, do you not feel any 
compulsion to observe it? 

Mr. Jounson. I feel much compulsion to observe the law. 

Mr. Zincxe. Well here you say don’t even know who the people are 
who rent your boats. 

Mr. Byrne. Will you yield? 

Mr. Zincke. Surely. 

Mr. Byrne. In the case of a traffic violation under the State statutes 
youre handed a summons. You can pay that within 3 days, or the 
secretary of the revenue or the city traffic bureau must notify you 
within 15 days. 

How long after these violations were you notified ? 

Mr. Jounson. This was sent to me on December 7, 1955. The first 
of these violations was, in order, occurred August 26, 1955, and the 
last of them occurred October 2, 1955. 
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Mr. Byrne. When did you receive the notice ? 

Mr. Jounson. December 7, 1955: the date of the notice was Decem- 
ber 7, 1955. L received it shortly thereafter. 

Mr. Byrne. And since August 26, 1955, there’s been no attempt 
made to claim the penalty; is that correct ? 

Mr. Jonnson. ‘That’s correct. I have also received further notices 
of violations this year. 

Mr. Byrne. But no attempt has been made to collect the penalties 
for last year! 

Mr. Jounson. Not as far as I know. 

Mr. Zixckxr. Now you also stated that the Coast Guard was not 
performing its function in protecting life and property on the lake. 

Can you specify ¢ 

Mr. Jonnson. No; I didn’t say that. 

Mr. Zincke. Well, will you restate what you did say ¢ 

Just a minute, please, I'll read it. 

Small fishing boats can get along safely together without menacing one 

nother, however speedboats, even in small numbers, cannot. 

The Coast Guard’s enforcement of the motorboat acts has done absolutely 
nothing to curb or regulate high speed or large craft, which are the greatest 
menace to water safety. 

Mr. Jonnson. Right. 

Mr. Zincke. Do you feel that the Coast Guard has any authority 
inder existing law to regulate that ? 

Mr. Jounson. I understand there’s a law prohibiting reckless opera- 
tion of motorboats. To my knowledge the Coast Guard has not signed 

violation in the Chain-O’-Lakes area against a boat that’s been op- 
erated in a reckless fashion. 

Mr. Zincxe. And you claim boats have been operated in a reckless 
fashion. 

Mrs. Srerr. Definitely so. 

Mr. Zincke. Did you identify those boats and make any complaint 
to the Coast Guard concerning them ? 

Mrs. Srerr. Yes, si 

Mr. Zincke. And ail happened ¢ 

Mrs. Srerr. We are still waiting for trial on them. I would like 
to add— 

Mr. Zincke. You're waiting for trial on them. 

Has the Coast Guard acted ¢ 

Mrs. Srerr. Well, let’s say that the local authority is acting on it. 

Mr. Zinckzr. What local authority ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. The Lake County sheriff and the courts down there. 

Mr. Zincke. To whom did you make the complaint ¢ 

Mrs. Srerr. ‘The only place we could have made a complaint at that 
time which was to the Lake County sheriff. There was no one else 
that we could have reached at the time of the accident. 

Mr. Zincke. Well then, you didn’t make a complaint to the Coast 
Guard ¢ 

Mrs. Srerr. Yes, we did; as soon as they were available at 9 o’clock 
in the morning the report did go to the Coast Guard. They came out 
and made an inspection which was a little too late. 

We had a very fast, high-powered Chris Craft cruiser speeding 
around the lake in the morning before sunrise. They didn’t have any 
operating lights at the time. While at full speed they rammed into a 
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pier, wrecking three boats and sinking their own. They turned arou 
in the lake. We were trying to stop them because they didn’t have 
lig rhts. It hap ypened just about 500 feet from where we wer 


We told the Coast Guard about it. Thev questioned witnesses o1 


The boat was pulled up on the shor The rudder was stuck in t 
sand. The fellow who was operati ing the boat said that the turning 
mechanism had gone out of control. Incidentally, this boat had only 


10 hours of use on it. A brandnew Capri. The whole thing is—dik 
that steering mechanism break? We have witnesses who saw that 
boat turned around and saw the boat crash. 

The Coast Guard has advised us that they will make all of then 
files available to the county court. It’s a case they have never tric 
before in our court. Thev didn’ 1 know now to act on 

Mr. ZInck} Is it vour contentior that this individual should be he] 
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Mr. Byrne. When did you receive the notice? 

Mr. Jounson. December 7, 1955; the date of the notice was Decem- 
ber 7,1955. I received it shortly thereafter. 

Mr. Byrne. And since August 26, 1955, there’s been no attempt 
made to claim the penalty; is that correct ? 

Mr. Jounson. That’s correct. I have also received further notices 
of violations this year. 

Mr. Byrne. But no attempt has been made to collect the penalties 
for last year ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. Not as far as I know. 

Mr. Zincxr. Now you also stated that the Coast Guard was not 
performing its function in protecting life and property on the lake. 

Can you specify ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. No; I didn’t say that. 

Mr. Zincke. Well, will you restate what you did say ? 

Just a minute, please, I’]l read it. 

Small fishing boats can get along safely together without menacing one 
another, however speedboats, even in small numbers, cannot. 

The Coast Guard’s enforcement of the motorboat acts has done absolutely 
nothing to curb or regulate high speed or large craft, which are the greatest 
menace to water safety. 

Mr. Jounson. Right. 

Mr. Zincke. Do you feel that the Coast Guard has any authority 
under existing law to regulate that? 

Mr. Jounson. I understand there’s a law prohibiting reckless opera- 
tion of motorboats. To my knowledge the Coast Guard has not signed 
a violation in the Chain-O’-Lakes area against a boat that’s been op- 
erated in a reckless fashion. 

Mr. Zincxe. And you claim boats have been operated in a reckless 
fashion. 

Mrs. Srerr. Definitely so. 

Mr. Zincxe. Did you identify those boats and make any complaint 
to the Coast Guard concerning them ? 

Mrs. Srerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Zincxe. And what happened ? 

Mrs. Srerr. We are still waiting for trial on them. I would like 
to add 

Mr. Zincxe. You're waiting for trial on them. 

Has the Coast Guard acted ? 

Mrs. Srerr. Well, let’s say that the local authority is acting on it. 

Mr. Zrncxe. What local authority ? 

Mr. Jonnson. The Lake County sheriff and the courts down there. 

Mr. Zincke. To whom did you make the complaint ? 

Mrs. Srerr. The only place we could have made a complaint at that 
time which was to the Lake County sheriff. There was no one else 
that we could have reached at the time of the accident. 

Mr. Zrncke. Well then, you didn’t make a complaint to the Coast 
Guard ¢ 

Mrs. Srerr. Yes, we did; as soon as they were available at 9 o’clock 
in the morning the report did go to the Coast Guard. They came out 
and made an inspection which was a little too late. 

We had a very fast, high-powered Chris Craft cruiser speeding 
around the lake in the morning before sunrise. They didn’t have any 
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pier, wrecking three boats and sinking their own. They turned around 
in the lake. We were trying to stop them because they didn’t have 
lights. It happened just about 500 feet from where we were. 

We told the Coast Guard about it. They questioned witnesses on it. 

The boat was pulled up on the shore. The rudder was stuck in the 
sand. The fellow who was operating the boat said that the turning 
mechanism had gone out of control. “Incidentally, this boat had only 
10 hours of use on it. A brandnew Capri. The whole thing is—did 
that steering mechanism break? We ise witnesses who saw that 
boat turned around and saw the boat crash. 

The Coast Guard has advised us that they will make all of their 
files available to the county court. It’s a case they have never tried 
before in our court. They didn’t know how to act on it. 

Mr. ZinckeE. Is it your contention that this individual should be held 
liable not only to the county court but also to the Coast Guard ? 

Mrs. Sterr. Definitely so. 

Mr. Zincke. So you're asking for double penalty in that case; are 
you not ? 

Mrs. Srerr. No, I’m not, sir; I’m asking for a type of a penalty one 
way or the other so that that man who operated that boat will operate 
it safely the next time and not endanger the lives of other persons 
out there. 

Our Chain-O’-Lakes area out there is a complete rat race. Seeing 
is believing. 

Now your Chicago man said that he had 700 permits for 1955 and 
less than 1,000 for 1956. They have 1,300 permanent boats on Lake 
Michigan. Their waters are vastly larger than ours. 

According to a census in 1955 we had 10,000 motorboats in 1955, and 
15,000 in the Chain-O’-Lakes area in 1956. We are bottled in there. 
They can’t go anywhere but the Chain-O’-Lakes area. We have a lot 
of what they call gypsy boats coming in daily on ramps. These peo- 
ple don’t know how to operate boats. The fishermen are being 
swamped. Their poles are being cut in half. It’s a deplorable situa- 
tion out there, and we have no enforcement on this Motorboat Act. It’s 
a wonder they haven’t killed more people. 

Just in and around our county they have sold 13,000 fishermen’s 
licenses. Our fishermen have deserted us. It seems as though the 
motorboats seem to have a delight in using them as targets and running 
around swamping their boats. It doesn’t matter whether they have 
life cushions or not, that boat is going to turn over at this speed. 

Mr. Kivuczynskti. Mrs. Steit, we are going to take a little recess for 
about 5 minutes. 

(Short recess. ) 

Mr. Kivezynskt. Mr. Hughes, will you please take the witness 
stand ¢ 

Mr. Zincxe. Mr. Hughes, I’m going to read a letter that was sent 
to you and your reply of May 11, 1956, and then perhaps you'll an- 
swer a few questions for us about them. 

Mr. Guy W. HuGHes, 
Outboard Boating Club of America, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Drak Guy: Enclosed herewith is a copy of a letter that has just gone forward 
to Ralph Kliefort. I also enclose a copy of the letter dated April 4 ‘vhich 
started this whole proposal. I do hope you will agree with the basic reasoning 
and philosophy of such a study. 
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I have been authorized to forward this data to you and request, that if you 
would like to join with us in proposing the study, you send me a letter so stating, 
which I can give to Congressman Bonner on your behalf. 

Please call me if you have any questions as I plan to contact Mr. Bonner as 
soon as I receive the letter back from Ralph. 

With kindest regards. 

And your letter of May 11, 1956 reads as follows: 

Mr. Gorpon W. RULE, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR GoRDON: AS per your letter of May 8 and my phone conversation of 
today, I heartily endorse the objectives of a study through committee hearings 
as proposed to Hon. Herbert C. Bonner, chairman of the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

It is my understanding that the hearings by his committee would attempt to 
determine the need and scope of a boating law which would regulate without 
restricting. 

As you know the outboard industry has recognized the need for the intelli- 
gent regulating of boating as evidenced by their proposed Uniform Boat Regu- 
lation Act. Certainly it would appear that a Uniform Boat Regulation Act at 
Federal level would solve many of our future problems. Uniformity at both 
Federal and State level is not only highly desirable but the practical and sensi- 
ble approach to the regulating of boating without restricting. 

I sincerely hope that Chairman Bonner will take the necessary steps to insure 
the procedure as outlined in Ralph Klieforth’s letter to him of May 9, 1956. 

Any way that we can cooperate with you or Chairman Bonner will indeed be 
a pleasure. 

Kindest regards, 
Guy, Executive Director. 

The CuHarrMan. Now based upon these two letters, Mr. Hughes, as 
chairman of the committee I determined that these hearings were 
worth while. 

After hearing your testimony yesterday which conflicted with the 
statements made in that letter, I would just simply like to ask you 
what has transpired in the meantime that causes your association to 
testify as it has? I don’t want to go into a long additional statement, 
but I just want to clear this up. 

Mr. Hugues. Sir, I don’t have any notes here this morning, but I 
can answer that question by saying that I was under the impression 
that the testimony which we gave was constructive and indicated that 
certainly there are some very definite areas which the Federal Gov- 
ernment can assist in solving some of the problems and in giving a 
guiding hand to the development of the sport of boating in this 
country. 

I don’t quite agree. I certainly don’t agree with the statement that 
you say your testimony is contrary to that “because to my knowledge it 
isn’t. The only area, apparently, of disagreement between the two 
associations which is the basic disagreement, that I understand, be- 
tween most of the proposals which have been made and which in 
Washington, as I understood them, which we have made, is a question 
of identification of craft. 

Now, the testimony which is being brought out it seems to me I’ve 
certainly indicated some — constructive proposals which to me are, 
as I view this thing, and as I see it growing, are certainly very impor- 
tant and I don’t minimize the import: ince of regulating boating. 

I think our record has indicated throughout the time, sir. To my 
knowledge, there’s no change in actual thinking on our part as to the 
necessity for constructive direction in the w ay of legislation. 

The Cnamrman. Thank you. That’s all. 
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Mr. Kuvczynsx1. Now, we'll resume with the witnesses Mr. John- 
son and Mrs. Steit. 

Mr. Zincke, have you any other questions. 

Mr. Zincke. I believe I have completed my questions. Thank you, 
sir. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxi. Mr. Byrne? 

Mr. Byrne. No questions. 

Mr. Kuvezynsxt. Mr. Ray ¢ 

Mr. Ray. No questions, sir. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxt. Mr. Van Pelt? 

Mr. Van Perr. No questions. 

Mr. Kiucezynsxi. Mr. Bartlett 

Mr. Barrierr. No questions. _ 

Mr. Kivuczynski. Did you say that you had some lady that wanted 
to be heard just briefly for a minute or two? 

Mrs. Sreir. Yes. 

Mr. Kiuczynski. Would you step up here, please ? 

Mrs. Wiu1amson. Jessie Williamson, and I have been here. 1] 
have no reason to be here. I’m not an owner of a boat, but I ride every 
weekend in Fox Lake and that area and it’s a terrible situation there 
with the skiing school and the skiers. Sometimes we are almost 
wrapped around with the ropes that are pulling the skiers. You can't 
seem to get out of the way of the skiers no matter what hour of the 
day, morning or evening. 

The skiers are just blocking all the waterways, and I came here to 
see if I could learn what were the rules of fast speeding. There are so 
many speedboats that just try to beat one another and those skiers. 

I don’t know, but yet it seems like they are just all more for destroy- 
ing rather than trying to keep the property of the owner safe. 

Mr. Kuvczynskt. Did you say you ride boats every day? 

Mrs. WiLLiamson. No; every weekend. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxki. Oh, every weekend. 

Mrs. Wintiamson. Yes; every weekend. 

Mr. Kuvezynskt. You live near the lake? 

Mrs. Wititamson. No; I live in Chicago, but we go out to Fox Lake 
and we hire one of those boats and put our motor on it. 

Mr. Kivezynsxt. What do you rent the boat for, pleasure or fishing ‘ 

Mrs. Witiiamson. No; pleasure, but it’s disgusting. We never go 
in among the fishermen, but it’s disgusting the way so many of those 
boats dart right in among the fishermen. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxt. W ell, what would you suggest to this comn ittee ; 

Mrs. Witi1Amson. I don’t know. I came here to see what l could 
learn. 

Mr. Kuvczynskt. Oh, I see. Well, we are trying to learn 
thing about this situation. 

I wish I could learn something about skiing myself, 
little too heavy on the balance. 

We are very happy to have you give your testimony 
committee. 

Mrs. Winutamson. I wish something could be done to keep 
skiing school from going all hours of the day. 

Mr. Kivezynskt. Thank you very much. 

Now, Mrs. Steit, have you anything to add to your testimony / 
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Mrs. Srerr. Yes. I might add that when a near accident occurs 
or a very close mishap, we'll say to them, what kind of a boat struck 
you? What kind of a boat swamped you? 

They'll say, “Well, it’s a small mahogany boat, with an outboard 
motor on it.” 

“Did you see a number on it or a name?” 

“No; it didn’t have any number or name on it.” 

I should say that of the 15,000 boats that are in the Chain-O’-Lakes 
area 9,000 of them are little mahogany boats with outboards on them. 
They are unable to be identified. There wouldn’t be any means of 
identifying any of these boats for their reckless acts, unless there’s 
some means of lettering these boats or naming them or licensing the 
operators of these boats. The accident rate down there at the Chain- 
©O’-Lakes area has been appalling. 

We have some folks down here who had a fisherman fishing and 
a boat towing a skier crashed right into the rowboat and injured the 
man. He hasn’t been wor king to this day. The man was driving 
the boat looking backward at the skier and not ahead where he was 
supposed to be looking. 

The point that I’m trying to bring out is that even if a fisherman 
with a small boat has life cushions in the boat he’s not safe if a 
motorboat hits him. He has no way of moving, or using this life 
preserver to save his own life. He's just a clay pigeon out there 
more or less for these motorboats to run over. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxi. Well, what do you recommend to this committee, 
two persons to a boat? 

Mrs. Srerr. Definitely two persons to a boat: A driver to look 
where he’s driving and the other man to watch the skier. 

I do think that the skiing should be limited to a certain area from 
shore so that they are not endangering the swimmers that are at the 
beach. Many swimmers have been hit with skiers coming in at a 
fast speed and hitting them with this speed. There’s been a lot of 
accidents by skiers hitting boats and they have been badly hurt. 

Mr. Zincxe. Are your boats numbered, Mrs. Steit ? 

Mrs. Sreir. Yes. 

Mr. Zincke. Ina fashion so that anybody can see them ? 

Mrs. Sreit. Yes. 

Mr. Zrncxe. Is it the custom of the boatowners to number their 
boats with visible numbers? 

Mrs. Srerr. Yes. That’s the name and the number as you see on 
this complaint every one of our boat numbers and our name was on it. 

Mr. Byrne. Do a lot of these boats have fancy names on them like 
Mermaid ? 

Mrs. Srerr. No; not the resort boats. All our boats are numbered 
from 1 to 45 for means of identifying the boat and for us to keep a 
record of the boat. It’s very visible. I think our numbers are 2 
inches. We rent no motors at all. The customer has it and we see 
to it that they have cushions. We rent them out for 25 cents to the 
person who doesn’t have them. They are informed that they are 
supposed to have life cushions abroad. 

Mr. Zincxe. Are they marked with your name? 

Mrs. Srerr. No; the names don’t stay on them. We have marked 
them but the names wear off. We have even marked our seats, but 
that, too, wears off. 
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Mr. Zincke. Do you ever lose any ? 

Mrs. Srerr. Yes; I have lost 10 of them this year. We have asked 
them to put up their licenses for the privilege of our cushions, but 
that’s asking for practically a person’s eyetooth. I know I wouldn’t 
want to give mine up. A lot of them aren’t equipped to pay deposits 
on these cushions so we more or less trust them and the result is that 
the resorts have lost a tremendous amount of cushions that we have 
purchased. 

Mr. Byrne. Getting back to those fines, weren’t you notified 30 days 
after each violation ? 

Mrs. Srerr. No. 

Mr. Byrne. Did you pay any of these fines / 

Mrs. Srerr. I have not paid any fines. 

Mr. Byrne. Never? 

Mrs. Srerr, Never as yet. 

Mr. Byrne. Did you appeal these violations ? 

Mr. Jonnson. I was told in the notice of violations that I could 
write to the Coast Guard, which I did several times, with ad to 
each, explaining my position, what I’m doing, how we are trying to 
abide by the law, and so forth and so on. They have never been for- 
given or mitigated tomy knowledge as yet. 

Mr. Byrne. Didn't you say that you didn’t know half of the people 
that were the cause of your being charged with violations? 

Mr. Jounson. I'd say more than half. 

Mr. Byrne. Don't ws keep records of whom you rent the boats to? 

Mr. Jounson. No, I do not have the name of the person. We have 
maybe 5,000 rental transactions in the season. I don’t handle them all 
myself and there’s hardly a change in the method of operation of the 
business. You can’t keep the names of the persons. 

Mr. Byrne. Well, in that case, don’t they steal your boats? 

Mr. Jonson. No, because I have their car on my parking lot. 

Mr. Byrne. Suppose they didn’t havea car? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, that’s the only way to get to my place, by car. 
It’s about 60 miles from Chicago and most of my customers come from 
Chicago. 

Mr. Byrne. That’s all. 

Mr. Kiuczynsx1. Do you rent outboard motors or do you just rent 
the boats? 

Mr. Jounson. No; I just rent the boats without the outboard mo- 
tors. 

Mr. Kivczynsxt. Are there certain limitations to the horsepower ? 
In other words, if I came im there with a 15- or 20-horsepower motor, 
would you rent me a boat? 

Mr. Jounson. I’ve got my own regulations. 

Mr. Kivezynsxr. Isee. What are they! ? 

Mr. Jounson. I'd let him put a 714 on some and up to 12 on others. 

Mr. Kivezynskt. That’s for safety ? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kuuczynsxt. And for the protection of your property? 

Mr. Jounson. For the individual and my property. 

Mr. Kiuczynskt. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. No questions. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxr. Mr. Van Pelt? 

Mr. Van Petr. No questions. 

81120—56—pt. 1——-33 
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Mr. Kuiuczynsk1. I want to thank you, Mr. Johnson, and you, too, 
Mrs. Steit. 

I think you have wisely advised the committee, and we'll check into 
your situation. 

Mrs. Srerr. I certainly hope you folks can help because we are truly 
in desperate need of help. 

Mr. Kuuczynski. Well, that’s the purpose of this committee. We 
are trying to hear people from all over the country. 

I know that you would like to invite us down to your summer resort, 
but we'd have to turn you down. 

How about the Coast Guard; would you like to be heard on this 
question ¢ 

Commander, would you take the stand, please, and give your name 
to the reporter and to the committee ? 

Commander Cuance. Comdr. Joseph Change. 

Mr. Kiuczynski. You may proceed, Commander. 


TESTIMONY OF COMDR. JOSEPH CHANGE, REPRESENTING COAST 
GUARD 


Commander Cuance. In what way? 

Mr. Zinckr. Well now commander, the charge or the statement has 
been made in connection with the activities at Fox Lake, specifically 
in connection with one occurrence that involved a Chris Craft speed- 
boat, that your organization has been inactive. 

Do you care to comment on that ? 

Commander Cuanece, Well, I could. 

We got a report that there had been an accident because of reckless 
navigation in Fox Lake, and I detailed an inspector up there. That 
was approximately about 6 weeks ago, if Iremember. This was about 
6 weeks ago, if I remember correctly, and so far the inspector’s report 
hasn’t been completed. We are shorthanded and we can’t take care 
of all of these casualties. That’s the only reason. It will be sent 
forth shortly. 

Mr. Zincke. Well now, in the ordinary course of events in connec- 
tion with reckless operation, what’s your procedure ? 

Commander Cuance. Why, we have to detail an inspecting officer to 
the scene immediately. 

Mr. Zincxe. And what does he do? 

Commander Cuance. Well, he makes a thorough investigation, gets 
witnesses if it’s possible and gets all the details and then writes up his 
report, findings, conclusions, recommendations and forwards them to 
the district. The district commander then forwards them to head- 
quarters. 

Mr. Zincxe. And assuming the investigating officer finds what is in 
his opinion a case of reckless operation what is done about it? 

Commander Cuance. He makes a violation record of the case and 
sends it along with the report. 

Mr. Zincxe. And where does that go? 

Commander Cuaner. That goes through the same channels as the 
report. 

Mr. Zincxe. And when it finally reaches the head of the channel 
where does it go? 
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Commander Caner. If the commandant of headquarters sees fit 
he refers it to the Department of Justice. 

Mr. Zincxe. And what does the Department of Justice do? 

Commander Cuance. Then they take whatever action they deem 
necessary. 

Mr. Zincxe. Slightly cumbersome procedure; isn’t it, Commander ? 

Commander Cuanee. Yes; it’s hard to get a conviction that way. 

Mr. Zincxe. Is there any alternative procedure in case of reckless 
operation ¢ 

Commander Cuance. No, none that I know, unless it’s a monetary 
penalty. Then the Commandant has authority to assess the violation. 

Mr. Zincxe. That’s all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kivuczynsxi. Any further questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Kruczynsxt. All right, Commander, thank you. 

Mr. Tulane, will you take the witness chair and give to the reporter 
and to the members of this committee your name and whom you repre- 
sent, please ? 


STATEMENT OF ROY TULANE, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
OF THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Tutane. Mr. Chairman, I’m Roy Tulane, an assistant attorney 
general from Wisconsin, appearing at the request of Governor Kohler 
and the attorney general. 

1 don’t want to say that I represent the State because Mr. Van Pelt 
is doing that. ; 

The CuarrmMan. He does a good job down in Washington. 

Mr. Tutane. The views of the people that I have talked with; that 
is, the Governor, the attorney general, the public service commission, 
and the conservation commission all approve in principle the idea of 
Federal regulation in the fields of safety, traffic control, and regulation 
for all Federal waters but, without trying to advertise our State, I 
want to remind you that we have some 8,700 lakes. We have got up 
to 37,000 miles of streams, rivers, and creeks and about 10,000 miles of 
that would be navigable under Federal law, and we do feel that you 
should establish a reasonable balance of power between the Federal 
Government and the State government as to where one regulation stops 
and the other takes off. 

Now, we would like Federal regulation of Federal waters for this 
reason: That we do believe that that could serve as a model for an act 
that our State could adopt and other States could adopt so that the 
people like the people who come from Chicago and go up to Wisconsin, 
they would be familiar with one system of regulations and they 
wouldn't have to worry about not knowing about the rules when they 
take their trailers up and their boats and put them in our lakes. But 
we do feel that there should be some jurisdiction reserved to the States 
because there are some things that would be local and you can’t run a 
nation of 165 million people out of Washington. That’s impossible. 

Now I expect that the committee is familiar with the fact that 
under the Federal Power Commission rules, under Federal rules, 
you can declare darn near anything navigable and you could as- 
sume jurisdiction if you wanted to, but our suggestion is that you 
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should draw the line where commercial navigation is. For example, in 
Wisconsin we have many lakes which we recognize as Federal waters, 
but our little lakes, some of which aren’t even 40 acres in area, we don’t 
feel should be regulated as far as traflic control and traffic conditions. 

Now as to safety of boats sold in interstate commerce, that’s a 
different matter. That is, I believe perfectly within your purview 
and if you want to make requirements as to equipment such as life 
preservers or anything else, that’s in your discretion and it is just up 
to you what you want to do. - But we do feel that a line probably 
could be drawn something like this: 

That any water where the Army engineers think it’s important 
enough to spend a little money to improve it, recognize that as a 
Federal water. If the engineers don’t think it’s important enough 
to spend any money on it, then leave that to the jurisdiction of the 
State; because the thing is this: If you get into too small ramifica- 
tions it’s going to run beyond the money that the Federal Govern- 
ment can spend. Good legislation might be difficult if you try to 
do so much at once. You might have to spend too much money. So 
that if you draw a line in a fair place, between the State and the 
Federal Government, we will approve of it. 

Mr. Kivczynsxt. Does that complete your statement, Mr. Tulane? 

Mr. Turane. That’s as much as I have to say, Mr. Kluczynski. 

Mr. Kuvuczynsxr. Mr. Tulane, as you know the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, of which Mr. Bonner is the chair- 
man, is searching, we are trying to help industry, we are trying to 
help the sports boatmen in the way they want to be helped. I under- 
stand there are 24 million of them in this country. 

Mr. Tutane. That is correct. 

Mr. Kuuczynsxr. And we are trying to do something as to the 
safety measures and to help out the industry. We are very happy to 
have you with us this morning. 

Mr. Bonner, do you want to ask the attorney general a question? 

The CuarrmMan. What’s your opinion on numbering boats? 

Mr. Tutane. Mr. Chairman 

The CHarrMan. Federal number ora State number. 

Mr. Tunane. Well, we tried to pass a numbering law in our own 
State legislature last session and for some reason it got sidetracked 
and failed, but I think numbering is very important as a safety 
measure. For example, if you find a rowboat floating alone at night 
with nobody in it and you don’t know who it belongs to you can, if 
you have a numbering system, put in a check up on it, you can put 
in a phone call and if the people are missing, you can go out and 
look for them. 

Similarly, it’s a measure against theft. If a boat is numbered, it’s 
harder to steal it. Just like an automobile that is numbered is hard 
to steal. 

Personally—and I’m sure that everybody I know is very much in 
favor of a recognized system on the Federal waters—we think it should 
be a Federal numbering system. On the State waters, we feel that 
someday our own State should enact one. 

I’d like to comment on just one more thing. 

You’ve heard of this 16-foot measurement as a limitation. The 
people I’ve talked to would favor in Federal waters like Lake Michi- 
gan your regulating every single motorboat that goes into Lake Michi- 
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gan. For this reason there’s too many people that built their motor- 
boats 15 feet 9 inches, and they say, “We don't have to comply with 
Coast Guard regulations.” 

The Cuatrman. What’s your opinion of licensing operators ? 

Mr. Tutane. We have not given too much thought to that, Mr. 
Chairman, for this reason: That most of the boats on our inland lakes 
are small horsepower. On some of the larger lakes we get them up 
to 25 and 30 horsepower on the outboard motorboats and some Chris 
Crafts. I would feel that those boat operators should be licensed. 

Now, as to the Federal waters, I think you could probably require 
something of everybody operating a motorboat. 

The Cuarrman. That’s all. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxt. Mr. Ray. 

Mr. Ray. No questions. 

Mr. Kuvezynsxt. Mr. Van Pelt. 

Mr. Van Petr. Well, I’m certainly glad to see Mr. Tulane, a repre- 
sentative of Wisconsin, here at these hearings, and I thought that I 
might comment on one of the lakes there where the boats are num- 
bered, and part of the reason probably for numbering them is because 
of the University of Wisconsin and of the extreme activity of the 
students on the lake. 

Mr. Tuxtane. That’s correct, Mr. Congressman; that’s at Lake Men- 
dota. We have the University of Wisconsin population, which is now 
up in the 15,000 to 17,000 average. They are students who are on the 
lake at all times when the lake is open and the weather is good, and 
you’ve got to keep track of them. The university itself has its own 
numbering system. 

Mr. Chairman, about this licensing, that’s only my personal opinion. 
It doesn’t necessarily represent the people that I’m here for. 

Mr. Kivuczynsxt. Mr. Bartlett, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Bartierr. No; but I do want to compliment Mr. Tulane upon 
a concise, clear-cut statement. You’ve been very helpful. 

Mr. Kivuczynsxr. Mr. Byrne ? 

Mr. Byrne. I'll associate myself with the remarks of Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Kuivoczynsxr. Well, you have given us something here, Mr. 
Tulane, that I experienced way back in 1935. I was at Long Lake 
and cruising around I had seen a boat there for hours. I didn’t know 
what happened to it, but the couple on there had drowned and nobody 
knew who owned the boat, and I imagine if that boat had been num- 
bered we could have found out in an hour or two. 

I’m very happy that you put that in the record. Are there any wit- 
nesses that want to be heard? Your name, sir? 

Mr. Haeur. My name is Wilbert Hague. I represent the Lake 
Michigan Yatching Association as its commodore. 

Mr. Kiuczynski. You may be seated, Mr. Hague. 

Mr. Hacvur. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Kuvczynsx1. And you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF WILBERT HAGUE, COMMODORE OF THE LAKE 
MICHIGAN YACHTING ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Hague. I’msorry. I was detained, Mr. Chairman. 
I’m here to represent the boating of Lake Michigan. The Lake 
Michigan Yachting Association is made up of about 56 clubs and 
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embraces some 5,000 people. So it’s very hard for me to have a com- 
plete pulse or consensus of all opinions. However, there are two sub- 
jects about which there is no controversy about which I would like to 
comment on. 

The one which concerns us as a group of larger boatowners is the 
locking problems in the Illinois waterway. The problem is consistent 
throughout all of the waterways, but we are closer to the one in the 
Illinois waterway where we find delays of 6 to as many as 13 hours. 
We have many letters of testimony as to the problems i. encounter 
if locking through, and the basic problem is, of course, because of in- 
creased commercial traffic in the last 10 years. It’s increased three 
times. It’s approaching its ultimate. 

The United States engineers, I understand, are planning a dual lock 
system as soon as the need becomes imminent. It will undoubtedly be 
a current project. With the Calumet Harbor, the Calumet sag, and 
increased shipping, I’m sure that need will come quicker than we think. 
However, because of the increased traffic, the pleasure-boat man is 
held at the locks until all ot the current commercial traffic has passed 
through. With the exception of your grain, coal, stone, and gravel 
barges, the pleasure craft has to wait for all other traffic. All the 
other traffic represents the petroleum barges. The regulation as set 
forth stipulates that no small craft or pleasure craft may pass through 
with any barge that contains or has contained petroleum products. 
That represents a little more than one-half of the total traffic, 508,000 
tons per year. Of that approximately two-thirds is gasoline or petro- 
leum barges. They, of course, represent a hazard where the small 
boat would not choose to go through and should be regulated against. 
However, two-thirds of the petroleum traffic is not hazardous. 

If the regulations were such that the pleasure boats were able to 
pass through with the nonhazardous traffic, it would eliminate the 
delay that the encounter by two-thirds. If we would pass through 
with 2 out of every 3 petroleum barges there possibly would be very 
little problem as far as delays are concerned. 

There’s a variety of programs that arise in that case. There are 
various types of pleasure boats. Some are better built than others; 
some are easier to control, but waiting down there in the watch below 
those locks there is a difficult task. The only out we have is to tie up 
at a cluster of piling tied together which is there for the barges 
to use as a fender. That’s the only place a small boat has to tie 
without dropping back stream a half-mile or a mile, and the shores 
are ordinary riverbanks where there’s no place to tie. 

And the thing that we feel will alleviate the condition the quickest 
would be to change the regulations allowing pleasure boats to pass 
through the locks with oil barge traffic, other than those containing 
or having contained gasolines. 

Mr. Kivuczynsxk1. Commodore, may I interrupt you here? 

I wish you had been here at about 10 o’clock this morning. The 
speaker of the house of representatives, Mr. Wood, was on the stand 
for about an hour and a half and he spoke at length in regard to taking 
a pleasure boat through the locks and waiting for these barges, where 
they had to split up the barges. So I would suggest if you would 
get a copy of the hearing and read the testimony of Mr. Warern Wood, 
the speaker of the house, you would see that we have covered that 
portion of the Illinois waterways very thoroughly. 
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Now, I would appreciate it if you could give to this committee some 
of your requirements or suggestions as to the safety, whether you 
would be for numbering boats or whether you would be in favor of 
licensing operators. The other we have heard from Speaker Wood, 
and it’s practically identical to what you were saying. I’d recom- 
mend that you get a copy of the hearing. 

Mr. Hacur. Thank you, I shall, and I wish I had been here, too. 

I just want to make this one point that we feel it’s the regulation 
that does not allow us to go through with nonhazardous petroleum 
barges, and as I say we feel that should be limited. 

As I say, I have to speak for the association and I can’t just speak 
my personal opinion; however, on the subject of operating licenses 

Mr. Kuuczynsxi. Well, give us your personal opinion. That’s what 
we want. That’s what we are here for. 

Mr. Hacur. This happens to be my personal opinion also. I think 
it is the consensus, I’m sure it is, that the need for operators’ licenses 
to handle boats is not a great one, and the advantages which it might 
have are outweighed by the many disadvantages. The issuance of an 
operator’s permit to one who can pass a test does not make him one 
who is fit to handle a boat. The ability of a man to pass a test does 
not judge what his actions will be. I daresay that the reckless person, 
the one who does not abide by the rules and is not courteous and a 
good sportsman is not the one without the ability. The men without 
ability are usually courteous, considerate, and are willing to learn, 
and I’m sure they'd get in very little trouble. Those with the ability 
can pass a test, but it does not test their sportsmanship and moral 
stability. I don’t think that an operator’s permit will solve that prob- 
lem so far as the safety regulations are concerned. 

The people who own and operate boats are sort of aclan. The people 
who operate boats cannot do it by themselves. If they had no friends 
or if they were not accepted among the boating group, it would be 
a rather lonesome activity. Therefore, I feel that a person who does 
not operate his boat properly soon is pushed into line simply by his 
surrounding group of people; his desire to belong and to be a sports- 
man. There are exceptions to this and I doubt whether the operator’s 
permit would solve that problem. Also, if operators’ permits were 
given to boat handlers, I daresay there would have to be an age limit. 
There would have to be a place where you would draw the line. I 
don’t feel that you can exclude minors from operating small boats with 
the outboard motors. I feel that they are as adept as a great many 
of us older people. They are quicker to learn. They are certainly 
more agile. I have observed that they are very cautious and have a 
very fine ability with handling boats. I have two children of my 
own in whom I have complete faith in controlling the boat. I think 
that the future boat owner generation is the young people that are han- 
dling boats today, both sailing and power. Without an interest de- 
veloped during childhood, the boating picture today would not be 
near what it is. 

Also, if licenses were issued to boatowners, it would become a mat- 
ter of policing, a matter of prosecuting the offender and withdrawing 
his license. If the license were withdrawn, then who is to determine 
whether the boatowner has a license or not? It would be a matter 
that would be a little bit difficult to control. 
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Mr. Kivezynsx1. Commodore, may I ask you how many members 
are in your association ? 

Mr. Hacur. The association itself has as paid standing members 
about 1,500. 

Mr. Kiuczynskt. 1,500. 

Mr. Hacur. However, the association is made up of 56 member 
clubs. The members of those clubs total about 5,500. 

Mr. Kiuczynski. Are you an officer of the organization ? 

Mr. Hacve. I am the elected commodore of the association for 1956; 
this year. 

Mr. Kiuczynskr. What dues do you pay? 

Mr. Hacur. The standing dues for the member is $3 per year. 

Mr. Krvuczynsxr. Do you have an educational department? 

Mr. Hacur. We have a committee for education which is not func- 
tioning at the present because the United States Power Squadron 
and Coast Guard Auxiliary have done such a fine job. During war- 
time our committee functioned and held educational courses. 

Mr. Kivuczynskt. I’m very happy to hear that. 

Mr. Hacur. And we have a very able committee for that. It’s a 
standby committee which is there to serve only when the occasion arises 
and we are looking for projects just like this. 

This is the annual book which is directed to each of the members 
for their $3 fee. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxt. Mr. Chairman, any questions? 

The Cuatrman. No. 

Mr. Kivuczynsxi. Mr. Van Pelt? 

Mr. Van Petr. No questions. 

Mr. Kruczynskr. Mr. Ray? 

Mr. Ray. No questions. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxt. Mr. Byrne? 

Mr. Byrne. No questions. 

Mr. Kuivczynskt. I want to thank you for the appearance before 
this committee. It’s been a pleasure to have you come in. 

Mr. Hacur. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kuvczynskr. Is there anybody else here that would like to 
be heard this morning ? 

Miss Harsaan. Yes. 

Mr. Kivezynsxt. Will you take the stand ? 

Miss Hatsman. Just for 1 second. 


TESTIMONY OF MISS V. J. HAISMAN, FROM HAISMAN’S RESORT 


Miss Harsman. I’m stating this on the spur of the moment, but 
I have not heard anything about the law. I mean the law about 
motorboat negligence. It’s so broad that it’s hard to get a conviction 
on it. You’re responsible for your wake. A boat almost has to be 
tipped over or capsized before it could actually be prosecuted or 
the people hurt, then you can go in there and prosecute. 

As far as the Coast Guard is concer ned, I think they are doing a 
good job, but I think the law should be broadened for the Coast 
Guard, giving them authority to send back boats that don’t have 
life preservers or safety equipment on them. Now, they board a boat 
out in the lake, they don’t have the proper equipment, or they don’t 
have any equipment. All they can say is they are in violation. We 
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have had this happen to us. These people have been violating at 10 
o'clock in the morning. They came in at 6:30 at night. They had 
been on the lake all day without preservers, but the law is such that 
the Coast Guard cannot send them in, and that’s one of owr main 
problems as far as safety is concerned. 

Mr. Kuivczynsxi. Well, that’s why we are happy to have you here 
as a witness this morning, to give this to this committee. 

Now you just go ahead. Get it off your chest. We just want to 
listen to what you have to say. 

Miss Haisman. I’m not very good as a speaker. 

Mr. Kuuczynsxt. Well, you’re doing a splendid job. 

Miss Haisman. Well, at any rate, I alone have educated 1,400 peo- 
ple this year. In other words, I have had 1,400 cards signed of 
people that own their own motors. They didn’t know that they had to 
have life preservers. They came to our place of business. They 
thought it was a racket that we had sprung on them, that they had 
to have life preservers in that boat, and they even got to the extent 
that they actually got in their cars and drove away to the smaller 
lake places along there that are not under Coast Guard jurisdiction. 
They go to those smaller lakes where they don’t need safety equip- 
ment. They are not bothered by the Coast Guard, and that’s the rea- 
son I wanted to get it clear that we are not against the Coast Guard, 
but we are for them. They are doing a wonderful job. 

If the Federal laws are for safety equipment, they should do some- 
thing about educating these people that put motors on small boats 
and on their own boats. 

Mr. Kuvuczynsxi. Thank you; that’s fine. Now you just go ahead. 
I think you’re doing a marvelous job. 

Miss Haisman. I wanted to say about this accident that happened 
off our shore, that it was only about 50 feet. We have rental boats 
along the length of the shore. 

This man was pulling his sister 50 feet off our shore and another 
man Was going out in a small boat. This man that was pulling the 
water skier had a 33-horsepower motor on a 14-foot boat. Our fisher- 
man had a 214-horsepower motor on a 14-foot boat. There was no 
way to get away from him. The boat was headed directly toward 
him and it hit him right in the center—he went over him right in the 
center—stopped about 20 feet on the other side. If someone had been 
in that middle seat they would have been killed. 

Meanwhile that man was thrown out of the boat by the force of the 
collision. His cushion was thrown one way and he was thrown the 
other way. 

So without some law—this should be some basic law that you can put 
your finger on as far as law-enforcement agencies are concerned; the 
safety provisions are no good. 

That’s all. 

Mr. Kuvuczynsxi. You’d recommend safety jackets; is that it? 

Miss Haisman. No; I recommend laws that you can actually en- 
force. You can say this man did something, and he is violating. The 
way the law is now he’s responsible for his wake. 

Mr. Kuiuczynski. Yes. 

Miss Hatsman. And being responsible for your wake, our fisher- 
men come in, their boats are half full of water. That doesn’t mean 
anything because you have to have a witness to that effect, plus your- 
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self, before the Coast Guard can do anything about it. It’s your word 
against this other man’s word, and unless you're actually capsized and 
drowned, and then you can’t be a witness, why, there’s nothing you can 
do about it. 

So I would recommend laws about how far a skier should be from 
another boat. I mean it’s for the protection of the skier. If this man 
had seen our boat and had made a sharp turn, and his sister hadn’t 
seen the man in the boat, his sister would have been splattered all over 
because she would have been going with such force. 

It’s for the protection of the whole boating public to make laws 
that will work; new laws that will help. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxr. I imagine you would be for the 2 people in the 
boat with the skier? 

Miss Haisman. Yes. 

Mr. Kivuczynski. How do you feel about overloading of boats? 

Miss HatsMAn. We have strict rules there for that. There are only 
3 people in our 14-foot boats. We have 1 set of boats that take up to 
7.5-horsepower motors. We won’t allow anything larger on it. One 
size boat takes 714 and the next size boat takes—it’s pretty near a 
16-foot boat; it’s 15 feet 9 inches—well you could put a 25 on it. We 
allow a 121% on the star boats which are pretty near 16 feet. 

By restricting the use of our boats we protect our customers as well 
as ourselves. 

Mr. Kuvuczynsx1. Any questions of this witness. 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Kiuczynsx1. I want to thank you for the splendid job you’ve 
done in giving us this information. And the testimony you’ve just 
given will be in the records. It’s a pleasure to have you with us. 

Are there any other witnesses who want to be heard ? 

If there are no further witnesses, I'll entertain a motion to adjourn. 

The Cuarrman. Well, this will conclude the hearing at this loca- 
tion. 

Mr. Kivuczynsx1. This will conclude the hearing in the Great Lakes 
area, but if anybody wants to send us any testimony or any further 
statements, send them to the House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, in Washington. The record will be open until about the 
10th of November. 

Thank you very much. It’s really been a pleasure being here. 

Thereupon the hearing closed for this area.) 
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STUDY OF RECREATIONAL BOATING SAFETY 


MONDAY, AUGUST 20, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON MrerRcHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Glendale, N. H. _ 

The committee met at 9:30 a. m., in Goodhue’s boatyard, Hon. 
Francis E. Dorn (acting chairman) presiding. Also present: Mr. 
Chester Merrow. 

Mr. Dorn. The meeting will come to order. This is a hearing of 
the subcommittee of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
and the reason this subcommittee is meeting here is because New 
Hampshire has had a small-boat registration law since 1913. We 
heard of it from Representative Chester Merrow of New Hampshire, 
who brought it to the attention of the committee and invited the 
members of the committee to come here and find out for themselves, 
not only the excellent workings of their law but to see the beauties of 
New Hampshire first hand, and I am glad to see that Representative 
Merrow is here at my side today because New Hampshire has every 
reason to be proud of his tremendous record in Washington and his 
tremendous interest in New Hampshire and its people, constantly re- 
minding us in Washington of the great vacation resort he represents 
and the needs of his people here, and I am very grateful for the tre- 
ee hospitality I have received during the course of the past few 

ays. 

Everything has been done by the Governor, the representatives of 
the Governor, the public utilities commission, to enable my visit here 
to New Hampshire to be successful and I am deeply appreciative to 
the Goodhue boatyard and their representatives for permitting the 
hearing to take place here in their beautiful establishment overlooking 
Lake Winnipesaukee. At this time the Chair will recognize the Rep- 
resentative from New Hampshire, Chester Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Chairman, I am pleased that my good friend, 
Congressman Dorn of New York, has come up here to spend some time 
and to make the study of our laws with reference to motorboats. Con- 
gressman Dorn is a very able Member of the House of Representatives, 
one of the hardest working Members of the House, a very good friend 
of mine, and has been very helpful on many of the things in which we 
are interested and has been very helpful in many legislative matters. 
He is a member of the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
has done a very fine piece of work on that committee, and it certainly 
is an honor to have him with us this morning. 

When he called me about this matter we made arrangements to 
meet the Governor and that was done last week. We thank the Com- 
mission for the fine cooperation that has been given. The New Hamp- 
shire law in reference to motorboats is one of the best in the Nation 
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and Congressman Dorn is very anxious to get as much information as 
possible about the way that this law operates so that if, in the future, 
the Federal Government adopts legislation governing boats in the 
coastal waters that we will receive help from what has been done in 
New Hampshire. Of course, the Government, the Federal Govern- 
ment, has nothing to do with regulating inland waterways and the idea 
is not to build up more regulations but it may become necessary to do 
something in reference to ore in coastal waters. So we are here this 
morning and I am very happy to join my good friend from New York 
at this hearing to laern as much as possible about the way in which the 
New Hampshire law operates, and in the future, Francis, we certainly 
will do whatever we can to be helpful. We hope that you will come 
here next summer and if you get a chance come back this summer be- 
cause we are certainly happy to have you with us. 

Mr. Dorn. Thank you, Representative Merrow. The first witness 
is Commissioner Edward Thornton, one of the members of the public 
utilities commission of the State of New Hampshire. Commissioner 
Thornton. 


TESTIMONY OF EDWARD THORNTON, MEMBER, PUBLIC UTILITIES 
COMMISSION, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





Mr. Tuornton. Gentlemen 

Mr. Dorn. I don’t thinkyou need to get up. 

Mr. THornton. Well, as a lawyer the occupational thought is that 
you like to stand on your feet. I am Edward R. Thornton. I am 1 of 
the 3 members of the public utilities commission, with offices in the 
State House Annex, Concerd, N. H. My home address is 1188 Union 
Street, Manchester, N. H. I am only going to speak fairly briefly, I 
hope, on the policy end of the law because here this morning is Mr. 
Winslow Melvin, the transportation director of the public utilities 
commission, and it is under Mr. Melvin’s supervision that the entire 

hysical enforcement of our boating laws is carried on. Mr. Melvin 
is the operating head of that department and he is much better qual- 
ified than I to tell you of the physical and mechanical details of our 
operation. For the benefit of the other members of the committee who 
have not been subjected to our New Hampshire propaganda as you 
have, sir, it might be well to outline in general the reasons that we 
are in the navigation business. Actually I believe historical records 
show that back in 1888 or 1889 New Hampshire passed laws regulating 
commercial boats, providing for inspections and certain other safety 
regulations. It was not until 1913, as you have indicated, that there 
were laws passed which posses for registration and inspection and 
enforcement of the regulations pertaining to pleasure boats. Since 
1913 there has been a steady and in the last half a dozen years, a 
very rapid growth in the number of boats using our inland lakes. 

As to why the public utilities commission was designated as the en- 
forcement agency I am unable to advise you. It seems to me it was 
one of those things that no other department of the State was ready 
to handle and so the legislature, in its wisdom, passed the program 
on to the then public service commission but now the public utilities 
commission. It is interesting to note that our permanent inspector 
force is used on navigation problems in the boating months, the sum- 
mer months, and is used on truck, bus, and railroad inspection matters 
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in the winter months. It is by splitting the payroll, so to speak, be- 
tween these various facets of regulation that we are able to have in the 
State’s employ a gear full-time staff of experts, qualified not only 
in navigation problems but in transportation problems in general. It 
is for that reason that the legislature, in spite of several recommenda- 
tions and attempts to transfer the nav igation activities to some other 
department of the State, has thus far dee med it advisable to leave the 
enforcement with the public utilities commission. 

I think perhaps I s should address myself just a moment to the need, 
as we see it, of an adequate boat-safety law. I am going to call it a 
law because the regulations 

Mr. Dorn. You mean for the State of New Hampshire on New 
Hampshire waters ? 

Mr. TuHornton. I think it is equally applicable to the tidal waters 
as to the inland waters. 

Mr. Dorn. Your present law does not apply to these tidal waters. 

Mr. THorNTON. Our present law does not extend to interstate waters, 
not only tidal waters but those lakes which are situated physically in 
two States. We have one large lake in particular, Umbagog, in’ the 
northeastern portion of this State that’s only partially in New Hamp- 
shire and partially in Maine and we have had a severe enforcement 
problem up there and safety problem for several years. I would like 
to speak of that a little bit later if I can, because I think it will point 
out to this congressional committee the need for some overall Federal 
law. 

Now in the regulatory field we are not strangers in any sense of the 
word to concurrent jurisdiction. Our Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion Act, the Federal Power Act, all of the Federal agencies, requir- 
ing that agencies exercise an interstate jurisdiction over certain mat- 
ters and the State regulatory agencies exercise a concurrent — 
tion on intrastate matters, and through the medium of the National 
Association of Railroad & Utility Commissioners, the members of 
which are all of the 48 States and all of the Federal commissions, there 
has been a very adequate and complete working liaison so there is no 
jurisdictional problem between these overlapping jurisdictions. 

I think that the need of a safety law is perhaps more evident in the 
coastal waters than it is in the inland waterways and I would like 
to address myself just for a moment to the actual happenings in the 
State of New Hampshire in the last few years which pertain to safety 
of navigation. I think the first year after the war, 1946, saw some- 
where around five to seven thousand boat registrations; in 1955 we 
had some 23,000 boat registrations, and this ‘current year, 1956, the 
number of registrations may go in excess of twenty-five to twenty-six 
thousand. Many of those new registrations are boats that are going 
to be handled by people who have never had any experience before 
in handling boats. 

I need only to point out to you that in the last half dozen years with 
the advent of the 25-horsepower outboard motor it is possible for a 
man, with the expenditure of $2,000 or less or more, approximately, 
to buy himself a small cruiser of the outboard type, complete with 
motor and trailer and with adequate living accommodations for 2 
or more people, and prior to the inception of this type of boat a 
cruising boat would have cost several thousand dollars more and per- 
haps out of reach of the greater number of people, but with the advent 
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of this small, somewhat adequate type of cruising boat, there has come 
into our State and I think into all other waters a great number of 
people with these small, fast runabouts or small, fast cruisers, and 
it is these new boatowners who lack the necessary judgment and expe- 
rience in handling boats that present the greatest enforcement problem. 

We know through spot checks of our highways that every week- 
end from our neighboring States there are hundreds, if not thousands, 
of boats carried in on trailers. A casual inspection of any harbor or 
coastal harbor will show the same thing is true in those areas. Many 
of those boats, as you will notice, are brand new. Some of them are 
boats that a man has, so to speak, graduated into, but I think you will 
find a great many of them are brand new owners and brand new boats, 
with a minimum of experience. Now we have just so much water 
available for cruising, for use by our public and we in New Hampshire 
are in the recreation business right up to our ears. We welcome it. 
We want all we can get of it. We like to have these people come into 
New Hampshire with their boats, with their automobiles, with their 
families, but there is a division of the use of our waters. Some people 
want to use them for boats, others for fishing, others for swimming 
and family use, and unfortunately there are a few individuals who 
make it difficult for one class or the other to properly enjoy their 
rights. 

We, in our capacity as public utility commissioners, meet many 
people who don’t wish to have any boats on any lake. We have had 
applications before us to bar the use of all boats on certain of our 
public waters and similarly we find some boatmen who want to use 


boats wherever they happen to feel they wish to go without any regard 
1 


to the rights of other individuals. We find some fishermen who are 
as unreasonable with their problem, but there is a clearcut division 
of use that can be maintained without too much infringement on the 
rights of others. With the future of the boating sport, shall I call 
it, increasing yearly we, in New Hampshire, feel that we are in con- 
siderable need of more enforcement and a more sensible approach to 
this problem of boating safety and navigation safety. 

I think I mentioned that our department maintains a force of per- 
manent inspectors, a force of seasonal inspectors, that we maintain 
patrol boats, buoys, and lights, including a lighthouse or two, and 
in general attempt to do as much as possible for the boating public 
as we can. I think one of the salient features of our New Hampshire 
law is that it is not only self-supporting, the income coming from 
the registration fees for the boats, but that by law those funds are 
earmarked entirely for navigation purposes. 

There has been one instance in the past where, in the legislature in 
the press of a necessity to balance the budget, the legislature passed a 
special act that took a balance out of our fund, but we hope and trust 
that eternal vigilance in the future would prevent a similar occurrence. 
There are no public funds as such appropriated from the general funds 
of the State for our navigation activities. It is all supported by the 
funds we receive on the registrations. We do feel that our registration 
law is inadequate in that we, by law, charge the same fee for the regis- 
tration of a one-half horsepower outboard, which is roughly the size 
of my wife’s Mixmaster, the same fee is charged for that small outboard 
as for a 70-foot cruiser that may have cost $100,000. We think that 
is wrong. We have made one attempt a few years ago to change that 
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law, by putting in a sliding scale of fees similar to those that are in 
existence for the buses and trucks that travel our highways. It may 
well be that will be attempted again, I am not certain at this point. 
In any event we feel that there is a definite need, we feel that the list of 
accidents and complaints, that the list of almost daily deviations from 
commonsense and common courtesy by some few members of the boat- 
ing public, are sufficient proof of the need of a proper and adequate 
navigation law. Now on the future is going to bring us we don’t 
know, but we do know that apparently there is a little bit of the Cap- 
tain Bligh in a lot of people and when they get at the helm of their boat 
some of these people let that-Captain Bligh complex get the best of 
them, resulting in detriment to the public good. We do feel that 99 
percent of the boating public is just as sincerely interested in quiet en- 
joymentof the sport as they can be, but it is that 1 percent, I call it the 
crackpot few, the same sort of individual who passes or who drives his 
automobile on the wrong side of the road at a curve or on a hill, makes 
it necessary that our boating regulations be active and continually 
enforced. 

Now, in addition to the statutory law—a copy of which has been 
given to the Congressmen, we will give you additional copies if you 
wish them, sir—section 270 of the Revised Statutes Annotated, the 
commission does have the right to make regulations and we have 
exercised that right, changing our regulations; I believe the last 
change was just this last spring. That regulation power is one of 
the things that enables the commission, in the absence of legislative 
meetings in the interim between our legislative sessions, to make what- 
ever regulations are necessary for the public good. Some of the reg- 
ulations that we expected would cause the greatest amount of protest 
strangely enough met with universal approval, the one that we put 
in this last spring which makes it mandatory for a boat towing water 
skiers to have 2 adults in it; 2 individuals in it capable of handling 
the boat, and the skier, seems to have worked out very well. It is 
interesting to note that some of the national yachting publications 
continually carry protests against one person operating a ski boat on 
the tidal waters. It might well be that any Federal law would en- 
compass a regulatory power to the Coast Guard or whatever the 
enforcement authority is going to be. I also note that there have 
been some suggestions that whatever Federal act was passed would 
give the Coast Guard or the other enforcement agency a quasi- 
judicial authority to impose fines or other sentence. As a lawyer I 
can’t help but feel that it is a grave mistake to involve the enforce- 
ment agency with judicial duties. It isn’t easy to take off your enforce- 
ment coat and put on your judicial coat and view a matter carefully 
and impartially. I would heartily recommend that whatever is done 
in the way of a Federal statute would merely give police powers to 
the enforcement agency, so that that enforcement officer would then 
issue a summons and bring the individual involved into the nearest 
court. I don’t know about the rest of the country, but I do know in 
New England that would be quite a workable arrangement. 

In general, I think I have outlined the policies in back of the New 
Hampshire law. We do have a few weak spots. I mentioned Umba- 
gog Lake up in the town of Errol which is partially in New Hampshire 
and partially in Maine. Every year for the last 15 years, to my knowl- 
edge, some of our citizens have died by drowning, boating accidents, 
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in Umbagog. There isn’t a single buoy put in by any regulatory 
agency. Our department many years ago contacted the Coast Guard 
and attempted to get permission to register the boats in Umbagog and 
to use the money for buoys and lights. There is a very tortuous chan- 
nel of the river coming out of that lake, and the only markers on it are 
put in by the local people who go out and chop trees and mark the 
channel in that way. The Coast Guard told us in no uncertain terms 
it was their territory; they quoted the statute; we agreed with them; 
they told us we had no right to go up there and register the boats or 
put in buoys or lights. Oh, yes, the Coast Guard had no money or per- 
sonnel to put in their own. So the net result is that as far as the lake 
is concerned it is an interstate lake, it is under the Coast Guard juris- 
diction, the people still run their boats on rocks and drown year after 
year. It does seem to me that if the Coast Guard can’t handle the 
situation that there ought to be some escape clause in there that would 
give them authority to transfer their authority to some State regula- 
tory agency so that something can be done for the people that use 
those waters. There have been various proposals made both in our 
State and I believe in the public prints pertaining to your proposed 
Federal laws that look toward licensing of the individual operators. 
I am not prepared to say that that is the answer. It may be a partial 
answer to a portion of the program, but I do know that in this State 
here there would be considerable opposition to any licensing law 
because many people 

Mr. Dorn. When you say licensing, you mean licensing of the 
operator ¢ 

Mr. THornton. Of the individual operator, with an operator’s 
license similar to that we have to get for a motor vehicle. At the 
present time in New Hampshire any child over 12 years of age can 
operate any boat of unlimited horsepower. We, the commission, , think 
that is dead wrong. We proposed a law 4 years ago that would have 
limited youngsters under 16 to operating boats that were capable of 
speeds less than 25 miles an hour and the industry and other lobbyists 
just snowed us under and the law was not passed. The reason behind 
the defeat was that many people come to New Hampshire and buy 
these fast outboards for family use and the family many times includes 
younger people, in the 12 to 15, 16-age bracket, and they want to let 
those children use those boats as they see fit. Unfortunately, no license 
examination would ever disclose whether the licensee has any judg- 
ment, it may disclose whether or not there is any experience, but if 
we are going to deny licenses on the basis of experience we are going 
to be in a very difficult position, because there is no other way to get 
experience operating a boat except in a boat, and the cost of such a 
licensing program could very well be out of ratio to the value received. 
We haven’t got the answers to that personal licensing matter. It is 
our commission’s intention to have a roundtable conference with inter- 
ested people in the power squadrons, in the various yacht clubs, various 
boat dealers, throughout the State to reexamine this whole problem 
of navigation safety and enforcement because it is obvious that the 
future bri ings forth the need for something more and perhaps some- 
thing different than we presently have. 

We have been advised by our representatives of the National Asso- 
ciation of Engine and Boat Manufacturers, by representatives of the 
Outboard Association of Americ a, that in their opinion the State of 
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New Hampshire is doing more for the boatmen than any other State. 
They have told us, and we are very pleased to hear it, that they think 
we have the best system of navigation controls, but we do feel there 
are weak spots, that there are openings in it that should be plugged. 

I, personally, as a boat user for many years both on salt and fresh 
water, feel there is a crying need for a similar type of enforcement on 
all navigable waters of our country, both tidal and inland. I don't 
know whether I have covered the general situation as it should be 
covered, Congressman, but if you have any questions I would be glad 
to attempt to answer them. 

Mr. Dorn. Why don’t you sit down, Commissioner, so we can dis- 
cuss it a little further? I take it then from your testimony you would 
be in favor of a Federal licensing law for small boats on inland and 
coastal waters. 

Mr. Tuornton. In general, yes. I don’t know how we could ever 
work out a reciprocity that would enable a person to register a boat, 
let us say, with the Federal officer in Boston and use it on the inland 
waterways of New Hampshire. If your question embraces that type of 
reciprocity I must confess I don’t know how it is ever going to work 
out. 

Mr. Dorn. Do I understand from your testimony that along with 
a Federal licensing of small boats, you would be in favor of a Federal 
licensing of operators, also? 

Mr. Tuornton. I purposely left that out, Congressman. I have not 
definitely made up my mind as to the value of a personal license pro- 
gram. There are many proponents of such a program, and I have not 
been satisfied that the cost and the inconvenience, the personal incon- 
venience to the public at large is going to be worth the benefits that 
we would get from such a licensing. It is under study; let’s put it 
that way. 

Mr. Dorn. It has worked very well here in New Hampshire without 
a personal license. 

Mr. Tuornton. It has so far, sir, but because of the great expansion 
of the boating program that is one of the facets that we are reexam- 
ining, the question of a personal, individual license in addition to the 
registry of the boat. 

Mr. Dorn. Then it would probably be advisable, if the Federal 
Government were to put in a type of licensing that its first approach 
should merely be the licensing of motor-driven boats under 16 feet 
rather than both boats and individuals to find out first how the general 
licensing of boats went before the licensjng of individuals would be put 
into effect. 

Mr. THornton. That would be my recommendation. I hesitate to 
make any such concrete recommendation to the congressional com- 
mittee because our experience in New Hampshire is necessarily in a 
very small scale compared to the national picture, but it has given the 
people of New Hampshire an opportunity to be subjected to regula- 
tions. We know very well that there are some individuals who don’t 
want any regulation of boating, but I think by and large the majority 
of the boating public in New Hampshire is, if not happy, at least rec- 
onciled to the type of regulation we have. I say reconciled to the fact 
it is necessary to have it, and we feel we have gone at it in the sensible 
way by getting into the registration of boats first and if we are forced 
to it at a later date getting into the question of licensing the operator. 

81120—56—pt. 1—— 84 
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We have given some thought to the machinery necessary to set up a 
complete licensing program and I imagine every one of the 25,000 
boats we have registered in the State will have at least 3 to 4 operators. 
That would be an average, we estimate, somewhere around 100,000 
licenses in the course of a year. It is quite a job to make those exam- 
inations. It is a huge program and the question of inconvenience to 
the public, we are here to serve the public, all of us have one common 
master, the man that walks in the street and pays our bills, the incon- 
venience to him could be considerable and we have to be certain that 
the value from these licenses is going to be worth all that expense and 
inconvenience. 

Mr. Dorn. You mentioned the lake in the State of New Hampshire 
that’s also in one of the other States and over which the Coast Guard 
claims jurisdiction, and over which the laws of the State of New 
Hampshire do not extend. What other State or States is that lake in? 

Mr. THornton. That was Umbagog Lake. It is situated in the 
town of Errol, N. H., and Maine owns the easterly side of that lake. 
It is located within the State of Maine; New Hampshire owns the 
westerly side of that lake. There is Province Lake in Effingham and 
Milton Three Ponds. I venture to say there are 8 or 10. 

Mr. Dorn. They are all with Maine? 

Mr. THornton. All with Maine. 

Mr. Dorn. Has any attempt been made to work out a situation ove: 
those lakes with Maine? 

Mr. Tuornton. To my knowledge Maine does not have a registra- 
tion law involving the registration and control of private boats. We 
made no attempt because we were told flatly by the Coast Guard that 
it was their jurisdiction and they quoted the statutes and we checked 
them and had to agree with the contention it was an interstate water. 

Mr. Goopuvur. Way back in Braintree, when I was operating there, 
we had Fore River where I had my yard, it wasn’t marked, I went 
to the Coast Guard and they gave me pes to put buoys in. 
They called them under my name. I had to maintain and keep them 
up. Icould give them 6 months’ notice when I could take those buoys 
out. They had to be notified and they were registered in the Coast 
Guard book. They gave me that permission which I should think 
possibly—I don’t see why they couldn’t give the State the right to do 
the same thing they did me. 

Mr. THornton. They perhaps would have given us the right to do 
that alone but we felt if we were going to be responsible for the lights 
and buoys up there, there should be an accompanying responsibility 
on the part of the boatowners to register their boats in New Hamp- 
shire. 

We told them we have no jurisdiction to do anything of that sort, to 
enforce any regulations to register boats and currently nothing could 
be done. I think Mr. Goodhue would be one of the first to protest us 
spending registration money received on this or any other lake in New 
Hampshire on a body of water that was clearly outside our jurisdiction 
and we, for our own part, would not feel that it was a proper expendi- 
ture of money any more than if we took navigation moneys and spent 
it on motor vehicles or some other venture. The law clearly deliniates 
where we get our money and where we must spend it and we feel we 
have to carry out the intent of the legislature. 
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Mr. Dorn. Would you think some sort of a bistate commission with 
Maine could be worked out for the registration of boats on this one 
lake? 

Mr. Trornton. Oh, I would think it could very easily if they had 
a law that would give them—actually in order to have a concurrent 
jurisdiction, an interstate compact, you have to have some equality or 
registration or law. Maine would have to have a boat law to be able 
to approach the problem and an even partnership, but it could be 
worked out very easily if the Coast Guard law, the Federal statute 
were amended to give some branch of the F ederal Government the 
right to pass on jurisdiction to an interstate compact. I happen to be 
a member of one interstate compact that has to do with water pollution 
and we are dealing with these interstate and tristate problems on a very, 
very effective basis through that interstate compact. 

Mr. Dorx. Yes; but the Federal Government isn’t going to pass a 
law with reference to such a situation unless the States involved would 
request it. 

Mr. Tuornton. That’s right. 

Mr. Dorn. And I think here that the burden is on the States in- 
volved to first make an attempt to get together and then follow through 
with a Federal law. The Federal Government, I would assume, w ould 
have no objections of any kind to pass on its authority in suc ha par- 
ticular case but they wouldn’t do it unless the States involved had 
gotten together. 

Mr. THornton. I see your point, sir, and that’s well taken, of course. 
I was citing this interstate problem not just for the sake of getting 
control or getting something done on Umbagog, but to point out this 
is a very necessary part of any Federal act because our situation must 
be similar to many other States, but I see your point and it is very well 
taken and I think perhaps we might talk with Maine on that point. 

Mr. Dorn. I presume there are many, many instances where lakes 
are on the boundary lines between States throughout the country. 

Mr. THornton. We have a similar situation on our wester ly border 

in that the Connecticut River, a navigable stream, is located partially 
in Vermont and partially in New Hampshire. We have exercised 
jurisdiction over that because you will recall that was a rather fa- 
mous case many years ago in which it was finally decided the State 
of New Hampshire had title to the bed of the stream to the westerly 
shore of the Connecticut River, so that the shore itself belongs to 
Vermont, the westerly shore of ‘the river, but the bed of the stream 
and the easterly shore is New Hampshire territory, so we have exer- 
cised jurisdiction over that stream and the many lakes that have come 
into being on the Connecticut River through the hydroelectric dams. 
We have no difficulty there at all. It is patrolled, inspected, and 
buoyed when necessary, because of that Supreme Court decision. 


Mr. Dorn. Do you have any further questions, Representative 
Merrow ? 


Mr. Merrow. No. 
Mr. Dorn. Anyone else have any further questions with reference to 


the testimony so “far of the commissioner? The next witness will be 
Mr. Winslow Melvin. 
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TESTIMONY OF WINSLOW MELVIN, TRANSPORTATION DIRECTOR, 
PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION 


Mr. Mervin. Mr. Chairman, Congressmen, it has been my privilege 
to—first I might say that I am transportation director of the public 
utilities commission, my business address is at the State House Annex, 
Concord, or 18 Holt Street, Concord, as residence—it has been my 
privilege to work with the New Hampshire boating law since 1928, I 
think possibly it might clear some of the questions that we may have in 
our minds if I just point out quickly some of the facts which are treated 
by the New Hampshire statutes concerning the operation of boats. 

I might point out that the registration fees and the registration 
plates are required for all powerboats and when those powerbo: its are 
operated by outboard motors the motor itself is registered, rather 
than the boat, so if a person goes and hires a rowboat and puts an 
outboard motor on it which he ow ns, he is responsible for the regis- 
tration of that motor. On the other "hand, if a person owns the out- 
fit, the complete unit, of course he is responsible for the registration. 
In the case of commercial boats, those which are operated for hire, a 
commercial registration is obtained and the fee is based on the carrying 
-apacity of the boat. If it isan outboard motor here again the outboard 
motor is registered and it may be used on any boat or on any lake in the 
State. We have no provision which restricts any boat registered for 
any particular body of water. We do, however, issue master pilots or 
engineers’ licenses for operators of commrecial boats and those are 
restricted to the individual and to any particular lake which he is 
qualified to operate that boat on. We have a third provision which 
relates to common carriers of passengers by water and those differ 
from the usual commercial boat mainly in that they operate on a 
regular schedule and they must show the commission that public 
convenience and necessity requires the operation to get a permit with 
which to operate and in those instances they must file annual reports, 
they must file their fees, their tariffs, rates and charges, whether it be 
for property or passengers and they operate, as I say, on the regular 
schedule. 

Commissioner Thornton has already pointed out that the revenue 
received from the registrations is made available to the commission for 
the promotion of the safety of navigation and the administration and 
enforcement of the chapter, meaning the boat law. The commission is 
empowered to make regulations as to speed restrictions, the equipment 
which a boat must carry such as life preservers, fire extinguishers, and 
other safety devices, and a penalty clause is inserted which provides 
for taking any offender into a local court and it also provides that the 
commission may summons the registrant of the boat in to show cause 
why his registration should not be revoked for failure to observe the 
provisions ‘of the statutes and the regulations of the commission. I 
would like also to point out that these registration provisions are 
annual fees. It is my understanding that the Coast Guard gives those 
boats which are now under its jur isdiction a re istration number, and 
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referring to the New Hampshire statute I would like to point out that 
the commission issues a registration plate annually so that the boat 
or motor must be register ed each season before operating. 

I think one of our greatest problems is the proper enforcement of 
the act. With the season of 1955, which was the greatest volume of 
registrations we have éver encountered in the State, “the revenue which 
the commission received was in the vicinity, in round numbers, of 
$74,000, I think the actual figure is $74,500 some odd, the expenditures 
encountered by the commission amounted to approximately $77,000. 
You will note that we spent more than we took in and the only reason 
that that can be so is that the registration season is heaviest during the 
months of April, May, and June, which is the close of our fiscal year. 

The tigures I have cited are on a fiscal-year basis and include from 
July 1, 1954, to June 30, 1955, so that we cannot spend the money be- 
fore we get it. With the heavy registration during the months of May 
and June particul: rly, there is a balance carried over into the next 
year and that is how the expenditures usually exceed the revenue for 
the fiscal year involved. We have some 32 seasonal inspectors located 
from towns in the vicinity of the New Hampshire-Massachusetts bor- 
der to the northernmost town in the State, Pittsburg, and from the 
east portion of the State to the west. These men are what we call part- 
time inspectors. ‘There is one or more lakes depending upon the terri- 
tory assigned in which to check the registrations and the operating 
restrictions of boats to promote safety. “We also have 37 what we call 
lake and buoy maintenance men scattered over the State to maintain 
lights and buoys and other navigation aids on the public waters of the 


State. At the present time we have a copy of our statistical report for 
1955 as previously submitted to the Congressmen. 

Mr. Dorn. Let us make the 1955 statistical record of the powerboat 
and outboard motor registrations a part of our record. 

(The record follows :) 


NEw HAMPSHIRE PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION 


1955 STATISTICAL RECORD OF POWERBOAT AND OUTBOARD MoToR REGISTRATIONS 


Attached hereto is the information taken from the registration records con- 
cerning powerboats and outboard motors for the year 1955. 

A total of 22,989 private boats, outboard motors, commercial boats, and dealers’ 
registrations were issued in 1955 as compared to 20,542 during the 1954 season. 
These figures indicate an increase of 2,447 registrations over the previous year, 
this year being the highest on record, or a gain of 11.91 percent. 

Private boats of the inboard type show a decrease of 6. At the same time out- 
board motor registrations increased by 2,399, or 13.35 percent, over the previous 
year. Thus the outboard motor now constitutes 91.56 percent of the total number 
of private boat registrations. There was an increase of 70, or 11.73 percent, in 
the number of commercial boats in operation. 

It is recommended that copies of this report be forwarded to the State plan- 
ning and development commission, New Hampshire Lakes Region Association, 
and to the national and trade associations, for such information and publicity 
as they may wish. 
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BOATS IN USE 


Owners of boats and motors are not necessarily required to designate the body 
of water on which they are to be used. From information supplied, either by 
designation or the location of the registrant, an estimated 37.57 percent were 


allocated. 


These are included in the following table: 


TaBL_e I.—Lakes with the highest number of registrations 


. Winnipesaukee 
. Sunapee 
3. Winnisquam 
. Squam. 
. Newfound. 
3. Island Pond 
. Connecticut River- 
. Ossipee 
9. Cobbetts 
10. Massabesic - - - 


Out- Com- Percent 
board mercial | of boats 


Grand 

total 
| 
21.91 | 

. 57 
3.70 | 
3.30 | 
2. 32 | 

. 21 

. 09 

. 99 
- 04 | 


| In- 
board 
reer 


1, 162 | 


5, 019 
218 | 


1, 048 
848 
756 
548 


o-F 


3, 575 
748 


‘ 
741 | 
592 
494 | 
260 ; 
254 | 10 
228 11 
200 1 
195 


82 
34 
58 | 
19 | 35 
17 
12 
10 | 
26 | 
16 | 


276 
249 
227 
216 


NotTe.—Commercial boats are those engaged in the carriage of passengers and/or freight for hire. 


TABLE II.—Lakes with the highest number of registrations for the year 1954 


Lake 
Winnipesaukee 


1954 total 


657 
644 


oN eH 
ove s 


Winnisquam 
Connecticut River 


ot 


239 


Lake 


6. Island Pond 
7. Massabesic 
8. Arlington 

9. Cobbetts 

10. Ossipee 


1954 total 
222 
197 
182 
175 
156 


TABLE III.—Grand total of registrations for the past 16 years 





Inboard 


Outboard | Commer- | Dealers Total 


| 
s| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


| 
| 
| 
{ 


Note.—The above figures show a gain of 2,447 over the 1954 registrations. 
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Twenty-one thousand and seven persons from 32 States, the District of 
Columbia; Balboa, C, Z.; Montreal, Quebec; and Lima, Peru; registered 22,240 
private motorboats and outboard motors in the 1955 season. A total of 1,945 
more people registered boats than in the previous year. 

The following tabulation shows the number of registrants from each State: 





Gain 


State 1955 | 1954 | Gain State 1955 | 1954 


| 
New Hampshire_........| 10,470 | 9,793 | 677 || North Carolina__ 
Massachusetts_---...--- 6,794 | 1,028 || Indiana_- 
Connecticut | 520 69 || South Carolina 
WE cnecicnass-o=58 589 | —2 || Kansas___- 

486 59 Missouri.--- 

| 325 14 || Minnesota 
Rhode Island 189 18 || Texas 
Pennsylvania é 119 || Kentucky. 

81 | : West Virginia 

27 \| Alabama..__- 

36 | 2 || Arkansas 
CS) a ae 14 | Wisconsin. _. 
Washington, D. C___---.| q 18 | 2 || Nebraska_.. 
Virginia ‘ |} Oklahoma. _.- 
Delaware || South Dakota 
Michigan Lima, Peru 
Illinois || Balboa, C. Z_- 
California || Montreal, Quebec 


OCF nDmNNNmon 


2 


t 
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The following list of outboard motors shows the number of each trade make 
registered : 





Regis- | Gain 
tered | or 
1954 | loss 


5, 179 | 713 || Flambeau... 

3, 329 | 784 || Muncie_- 

1, 782 | 284 || Clinton__ 

1, 522 382 || Bendix Eclipse 

1, 211 365 || Silvertrol (electric) --- 
LS ‘i 740 | 60 || Corsair... 
EE a nivecansaes 780 1 || Caille 
6 eee 737 —76 || Brooklure 
766 | —121 Lejay (electric) 
295 | 43 || Majestic. 
276 —8 || Lockwood 
314 —77 || Pioneer (electric 
Buccaneer 88 | 94 || Oliver-_--- 
Water Witch 182 | —21 || Indian 
Elto 194 | —35 || Triangle 
Atlas Royal 155 | —8 || Delco... 
Lauson aba 147 —1 || Gail__- 
Chris Craft 99 | 2 1 Miscellaneous 


tbo 


tOwWnman cr 
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Number of horsepower, 1955 


| ] { { 
Sor | 5.1-9.9 | 10-13.9 | 14-15.9 | 16-24.9 25-39.9 | Over | Total 
under | 40 


| | 
JOumaOn.. .....-... 3, 368 657 | 970 | 153 739 5, 892 
Evinrude 1, 453 | , 052 | ll ¢ 37 833 4,113 
CE ed 1, 227 766 | 35 | d 32 | » Peeowentol Gee 
Mercury - wes 429 358 | 430 66 | 1, 904 
Scott-A twater__._- - 760 405 | 217 f hacen ae 
Sea King_..__- ‘ 2 654 | 25 | 118 
Firestone. “ aomeoel 539 172 47 
Champion , | 560 88 2 
Martin..-.-- ieacice 261 332 44 | 
Sea Bee... .._- 4 Be Se ee oe 282 | 9 | 45 
Neptune.........-.- a etchee 255 | 2 
EU Ss aiciome ss Uiialineceaill 33 | 88 
Buccaneer__ 137 37 
Waterwitch = 153 
Elto_... ooo 134 
SIE» eidicesnswdcasanen 125 
Lauson__ Migineiia Rete : 105 
Chris Craft__- piinbekpaietaason 21 
Flambeau. --- 37 
Muncie ; 25 
Clinton____- : | 23 | 
Bendix Eclipse ___-- 
Silvertrol (electric 
Corsair 
Caille_._-. 
Brooklure. -. --- 
Lejay (electric) _- 
Majestic. __. 
Lockwood_-_ ; 
Pioneer (electric) 
Oliver. 
Indian 
Triangle 
Deleo.-_.. 
Gale ake 
Miscellaneous. -.-.-.--- 




















| 


1, 677 188 |0, 364 
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Navigation aids on different lakes 





| | ip 
Lakes | Spar buoys | Finshing Steady 
beacons Ps lights 





| 
i 


. Akers---- aa pi 

. Arlington Reservoir.._--------- 
3. Baboosic 

. Back Lake---- 

. Beaver_- 

6. Bow----.-- 


y Cobbetts_- 

G Connecticut Lake (ist Sa 
2. Connecticut Lake (2d) --- 
8. Connecticut River 

. Contoocook (Rindge) - - 

. Contoocook River-..--- 
5. Crescent. 

. Crystal (Canaan) -----.--- 
3. Crystal (Enfield) -- isicelipilaebuleccaaion 

. Crystal (Gilmanton)... 

. Forest- i 

21. Francis. --.- 

. Granite 
3. Great East._-.----- 

. Highland (Andover) - 

. Highland (Stoddard) ___---- 

3. Island Pond (Hampstead) - - -- 

. Island Pond (Stoddard) -.. 

- SORES... ...--- ; 

. Laurel-.--- 

. Little Island Pond ners 

en a ee bam moana Laer 
2. Lovell. 

33. Mascoma 
34. Massabesic_- 
A SBE RS LA a EO ‘i 
. Merrimack River 
Merrymeeting 

EO OS EE ee ee er ee ee ee 

. Monomonac 

. Newfound 

. North River Lake 
2. Northwood_. 

. Nubanusit 


. Partridge 
3. Pawtuckaway- 

. Pleasant (Deerfield). 

. Pow Wow River Pond 

. Silver (Chesham) 

. Silver (Madison) -- 

. Skatutakee 

. Spofford 

. Squam 

. Sunapee_-_ 

. Suncook é 
5. Sunset Lake (Hampstead) 5 

. Waukewan 

. Wentworth 42 | 

Wilder Lake 8 

1, Winnipesaukee 

. Winnipocket 3 

. Winnisquam 47 | 





1, 357 
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During the 1955 season 
one river were buoyed for the first time this year. 
was installed. 


DOWD OP OO 


_ 
> 


15. 
16. 
17. 


19. 
20. 


21. 


24. 
25. 


26. 


28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
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BOATING IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


DD wee cewecacecec nce cececesecececececccescecccducocecs 


PB ne mmm meme cere cer eeeeecese ce seeeweceseseseseceecececes 


99 


-- 








| Flashing 





Spar Steady 
buoys | light buoys lights 
ne 
1,357 | 107 12 
1, 335 | 106 9 
1, 257 105 | 9 
1, 235 | 105 | 9 
1, 224 | 102 | 9 
1, 188 | 102 | 9 
1,141 | 102 q 
1, 100 102 9 
1,073 | 101 q 
1, 057 | 72 | 19 
QO4, 63 24 
966 | 63 24 
964 | 63 | 24 | 
964 | 63 | 24 
Y48 62 27 
893 | 59 | 31 





Total tabulation of private boats on lakes, ponds, rivers 


Lake 


5 Sona Ric asec 
la a 
So 
. Island Pond ( Derry) ~.----- 
. Connecticut River____.__-__ 


DUI te 
NR a cc aiicscee 
. Mascoma 
Beene = aes Se 
Milton Three Ponds_______~- 
NE RO ces cate Ms tn senaseniees ec 
. Northwood 


Great Pond (Kingston) -___- 
ee 
Merrimack River_____._____ 
; Monomenec. ===... == 
. Sunset (Hampstead) -_-___-_ 
Pe II aa ascecesnccnn.nsiesscnenrececee 
RN err te 
Suncook 
. Webster 


a ci a 
BN i ti 
Pleasant (Deerfield) _-_____ 
Crystal (Gilmanton) —._____ 
a 
Silver (Madison) ~..._____-_ 
ND hae at at 


Number of boats 


226 


. Pleasant (Elkins) ~ 
. Silver (Chesham) -_-__._____ 
i ) | Sattedeeeeebepririsiecale tener oe 


Lake 


-. Highland (Stoddard) _—____- 
. Contoocook Lake 
) eee CAPE 
ANNI esis aconiataocsandvasinisisnansitle 


. Pantecawey 2 
. Pine River 


a te 
. Franklin Pierce______._____ 
, IR nnn oe ns 
. Winnepocket______--~- acacia 
. Pow Wow River Pond______ 
. Crystal (Enfield) 
pI NID i ce eiccseesesieee 
. Blaisdell 


en 


. Highland (E. Andover) —-__-_ 
a 


The total number of lights and buoys maintained by the commission on 63 
lakes and rivers are as follows: 1,357 spar buoys; 107 electric flashing beacons, 
of which 58 are floating marine beacons, 49 are portable marine beacons, and 
12 steady burning electric lights, making a total of 1,476 aids to navigation. 
Two of the flashing lights are located on lighthouse structures. 

The following table shows the growth of aids in the past 16 years: 


Total 


SBSesisa 


BB 


Pa De tt pet fet et tet peat pat prt pt pet pet et 
233 = 
= = oo 


£8 


new spar buoys were installed. Four lakes and 
One new flashing light beacon 


Number of boats 


67 
64 
63 
58 
56 
54 
50 
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Total tabulation of private boats on lakes, ponds, rivers—Continued 


Lake 


. Opeechee 
. Connecticut Lakes 
. Governor’s 


. Little Sunapee 
. Diamond 


. Crystal (Canaan) 
. Skatutakee 


5. Silver ( Hollis) 
. Rocky Bound Pond 
. Potanopa 


.. Horseshoe Pond 


. Lamprey River 
. Swains Pond 

. Back Lake 

. Partridge 


3. Phillips Pond 


. Cedar Pond 


). Jo Sylvia 


i aa eels a ican 
. Rocky (Loudon) 

. Millen Lake 

. Wheelright 

. Pleasant (Francestown) —-- 


. Wilder 

. Exeter River 
. Captains Pond 
. South Pond 


. Wheelers Res 

. Spectacle Pond 

. Turkey Pond_ ~~ ¢ 
. Millville 

. Suncook River 

. Harvey Lake 

. Winona 


. Nippo Pond 

. Akers Pond 

. Souhegan River 

. Wiewas 

eS eer 


. Long Pond (Pelham) 


Number of boats 


17 
16 
15 
14 
14 
14 
14 
13 
13 


12 


133. 
134. 
135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 
142. 
143. 
144. 
145. 
146, 
147. 


9 | 148. 


He CLOT OT OUCH 


DP A>DADAXADARAARAAAAANNIAANBDWBDOOCOCOCOCOCOS 


149. 


Lake 
Umbagog 
Stebbens Pond 
Grafton Pond 
Long Pond (Danville) 
Lake Francis 
Rust Pond 


Long (Croydon) 
Duncan 
Hampton River 
Stone Pond 
Ashuelot Pond 
Emerson Pond 
Blackwater River 
Keyser 


50. Robinsons Pond 
. Spicket 
52. Rockwood Pond 
53. Long Pond (Eaton) 
54. Dublin 


. Contention Pond 

8. Rand Pond 
cs stele ca ceed 
. Bradley 


MR ES SS eee ae eee 
. Willard Pond 

9. Dodge Pond 
. Seobie 


. George 
9. Tucker 
. Androscoggin 
. Cocheco River 
32. Tarleton 


. Club Pond 
i os 
38. Gorham 
ee tke, a aia ceecicepaciapaccaemiendin 
. Norway 
. Baptist 
2. Damon 
3. Reservoir Pond 
. Stevens Pond 
. Baker Pond 


196. 


Kolemook 
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Number of boate 


~ 
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bo bo tO bo Ge 


* 
~ 


whonwthtobtt 


~ 
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Total tabulation of private boats on lakes, ponds, rivers—Continued 





Lake Number of boats Lake Number of boats 
IT i 2 O07. Gimeee. oe a 1 
BUGGER BORG. icin eniin Det te, Tr es 1 
SIDER RT ee iE eee, Se UY A atte Scatedgetane dcx bkba 1 
ye renee a ‘biieitiauee Rieee moneenoen ws ainn 1 
ee ee Bee ee rere 1 
Os ia ek ee QR ae oO ee eee 1 
ger eer Tee ee apes UE i atch enn 1 
eS eS ee ee et ek, is a Sahat cmbsetn 1 
eee 1 
Oe aT ee ee 1 i i ate a 22, 240 


Mr. Metyrn. This report shows that there were 63 lakes on which 
1,357 spar buoys, 107 flashing beacons, and 12 steady lights were in- 
stalled. That number has been increased slightly because we have 
buoyed 4 additional lakes, so that the corrected figure should be 67 
lakes. 

Mr. Dorn. Of course, in this hearing we are not interested in that 
feature of the New Hampshire law or the New Hampshire activities. 
It is, as you know, just the registration. 

Mr. Metvin. Yes. 

Mr. Dorn. And the effect of registration on the use of the lakes. 

Mr. Mexvin. The main reason for bringing it out is to show we have 
two obligations here, one, to spend our resources for maintaining safety 
aids and the other for paying our personnel to enforce provisions of 
the laws and the regulations to promote safety in the operation of boats 
and that is a very real problem because it does to some extent limit, 
very definitely limit, the number of men and the time that they can 
put in on the administration of the safety features. They are, as I 
say, covering all of the lakes. I might point out that the planning and 
development commission notes 1,300 lakes, ponds, and rivers in the 
State of New Hampshire for use by the vacationists, and I think in 
reality they are all used to one extent or another and our records 
indicate that there are 214 lakes on which boats operate. 

The accident record in the operation of boats is, I believe, outstand- 
ing, although we do have rather serious catastrophes. I have prepared 
a list of accidents which we know of for the years 1953, 1954, 1955, and 
thus far in 1956. I won't go into them in detail. They are submitted 
only to indicate the type of accident. I don’t wish to present them 
with the understanding that they are a complete list because our 
regulations provide that accidents in which personal injuries are in- 
volved or property damage in excess of $50 is encountered should be 
reported and these for the most part are in that category. In addition 
to that we have already found that there are lakes adjacent to other 
States and in some instances we have been unable to get information 
on accidents because the portability of the boats that are involved is 
such that they have been taken out of the State before any investigation 
could be made, and whenever accidents are involved, bearing in mind 
that approximately 10,000 of the 20,000 people registering boats come 
in from outside the State—— 

Mr. Dorn. I would like the record to show at this point that the 
witness has submitted the boat accidents reported to the commission 
in 1953, 1954, 1955, and 1956 as listed by lake and those killed or 
injured. It will be placed in the record. 
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( The list mentioned follows :) 
Boat accidents reported to the Commission in 1953 


Date 


Description 


Location | Killed | Injured 


May 1 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Oct. 


Fire, gasoline leakage__ 
Boat capsized 


7 | Collision; operating in excess of speed restric- 


tion. 


| Boat capsized 


Boat struck swimmer__-__.____.__- : 
Collision; no lights on boat 
Explosion and fire, gasoline leakage. . 
Boat capsized __ ; 


| Boat capsized; overcrowded. 


| Boat struck swimmer. 
| Overturned; 1 boat crossed directly in front | 


Date 


Mar. 


July 


1] | 
3 


¢ 
| 


11 | 


12 


13 


14 
1 


7 


| Boat swamped and sunk while tied to dock _- 
| Boat aground; inattention; excessive speed - - .- 


28 | 


Date 


May 


July 


of other. 
Collision 


| Winnisquam.. 


Glen Lake 


| Winnipesaukee 


do Jah eee 
Sunset Lake 
W innipesaukee 


| Newfound 
| Merrymeeting 


Winnipesaukee ___- 


|} Newfound 


Merrimack River 


Boat accidents reported to the Commission in 1954 


Description 


Boat overturned; standing in boat 


' Collision; operator of power boat not looking 


where he was going. 


| Collision; operator of out board on wrong side 


of spar buoy. 

Fire; leaking gas line_- 

Collision; throttle on boat stuck 

Collision; craft powered by 3 horsepower; 
operated too close to other boat. 

Boat struck swimmer - - 

Collision; faulty remote controls__-- 

Drowning; 3-horsepower motor. 


Collision; inattention____- 

Overturned; cutting short turns, 
own wake. 

Explosion and fire; carburetor of boat flooded 
spilling gas. 


eaught in 


Killed 


Location Injured 


Winnisquam_. 
do 


Winnipesaukee 


Angle Pond 
W innipesaukee 
Squam.. 


| Big Island Pond 


Milton Pond 
W innipesaukee 
do. 
Squam_- 
Sunset 
Sunapee. -- 


Winnisquam 


Boat accidents reported to the Commission in 1955 


Description 


Boat swamped and overturned __. 

Boat struck swimmer 3 

Outboard motor caught fire _- 

Runaway boat demolished upon hitting pil- 
ing after operator had been thrown out; not 
sitting in seat. 

Overturned boat; overloaded - ie 

Power-driven boat struck rowboat - 


Speedboat struck and overturned smaller | 


boat. Operator of boat towing water-skier. 
Sailboat in collision with power transmission 
lines. 


Inboard struck small runabout boat_. 
Inoard towing water skiers struck and de- 


molished small rowboat occupied by 3 | 


youths. 

Boat towing: water-skier struck and over- 
turned small boat. 

Overloaded boat capsized - - 





Killed 


Location Injured 


W innipesaukee 
Milton Three Ponds 
Winnisquam.._. 
Winnipesaukee__.. 


Newfound. 
Squam 
Winnipesaukee 


Big Island Pond 


Winnipesaukee _. 
Northwood 


| Big Island Pond_..- 


| : 
Massabesic 
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Boat accidents reported to the Commission in 1956 


; 4 
Description Location | Killed Injured 


j 
| 





Collision, passing too elose, Dalphus J. | Massabesic 
Therrien, Edward B. Leclerc. 
Overloaded boat—Edward E. Nelson, 26 | | Squam DR ctenineunteepwet 
years, Kenneth Messier 27 years. 
OMe -horsepower outboard motor fire, Rodney Wiingnema-;- 222 =<. 4.,.2..- 
V iggin. 
Collision with rowboat, Maurice Pelletier, | Kingston Lake___--.._-...--- eae ; 
15 years. 
Boat explosion, leaking gas tank, Robert | Squam Lake 
| Custance. 
8 | Thrown from boat towing water skier, | Swanzey Lake_-- 
Douglas Brown 19 years. | 
Water skier, boat operator George R. Swartz, | Angle Pond. 
adult. 
Struck stone retainer wall while water skiing, | CO — Se 
William Carignan. 
Boat on rocks; Woodrow Dyer, Arnold | Sunapee. 
Howland. 
Boat explosion; Robert F, Douglas, total loss_ -Zipipemaiae._.. 
Drowned swimming from boat, Bernard | sis 
| Kearney, 5-horsepower motor. 
| Overloaded boat, Roger Gedda, 17 years, Paul | Squam Lake 
| ‘Turchin, 21 years. 
Water skier, Henry L. Lebeau, adult, 2 30- | Milton Three Ponds 
horsepower motors. 
| Collision with canoe, steering cable discon- 
| nected, age 15 years, 33 horsepower. 
Fell out of boat which circled back and struck 
him, Carlyle B. Peterson. } 
| Fell out of boat, Dean Putnam, 20 years, | Winnipesaukee-.-. 
| Joseph Fusoni, 21 years. Boat out of con- | 
trol, no damage. 
Thrown out of boat, Benjamin B. Givin, 39 | Contoocook Lake 
years, 30-horsepower motor. 
Collision with saben. George N. Doska, 14 | 
years, 744-horsepower. 





Kingston Lake 


t 


Mr. Mervin. The commission maintains two patrol boats which are 
equipped with two-way radio through the cooperation of the New 
Hampshire State Police on Lake Winnipesaukee. It has two smal} 
portable boats and trailers for use in other areas or anywhere it is 
desired and it has 9 outboard motors varying from 51% to 15 horse- 
power out with inspectors for use in patrolling lakes. ‘The other in- 
spectors use boats and motors of their own. 

Whenever a water carnival, water skiing, boat racing, or other 
events in which power boats are used is to be held, the sponsoring 
organization is required to obtain a permit from the commission, 
and the commission sends inspectors to cover the event, not only for 
the safety of the boating public but to see that it is properly patrolled 
for the safety of those participating in the event. We also require the 
location of water ski jumps to be approved because this has resulted 
in quite a bit of confusion when a person might locate a water-ski 
jump upon or in a congested area or near the shore where others 
may not be in so much sympathy with the skiing program. It is 
somewhat difficult for me to know exactly how far you wish to go 
into the actual working out of the or the practical working out of the 
laws and possibly with this outline I would submit myself to ques- 
tions and bring out any other points you may have in mind. 

Mr. Dorn. “Phank you very much, Mr. Melvin. I think at this 
point I do want to add to my opening remarks that Commissioner 
Thornton and Mr. Melvin have been of inestimable help to this sub- 
committee in arranging and working out the details of this hearing as 
well as supplying me with all the facts and circumstances of the 
laws, rules, and regulations in the various lakes in New Hampshire 
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with reference to the rules governing the operation, equipment, and 
navigation of boats in New Hampshire, and I personally want to 
express my deep thanks and appreciation to each of them at this time. 
It is delightful to know that the hospitality of New Hampshire is 
equal, if not greater, to anywhere else in the United States. You did 
not mention, Mr. Melvin, the amount of the fees for the registration 
of motorboats in the State of New Hampshire. 

Mr. Mervin. I did not and I probably should have. Your private 
boat or motor, regardless of its size, is $3 annual fee. Now the com- 
mercial boats range from $6 to $26, the breaking point on the $6 fee 
is not in excess of 10 passengers including the crew; from 10 to 25 
passengers, it is $11, and from 25 to 150 it is $16, and all over 150 
passengers would be $26. 

Mr. Dorn. That of noncommercial is $3 ? 

Mr. Metyin. That’s right. 

Mr. Dorn. Would you be in favor of changing that so that the 
larger horsepower, noncommercial boats would pay a larger fee ? 

Mr. Metvin. I think it would be reasonable to have a different scale 
of fees, graduated for outboard motors, from the lowest to the highest 
horsepower, within a reasonable amount and also possibly with in- 
board-powered boats the range in accordance with the draft or the 
length of the boats. 

Mr. Dorn. Has such a proposal ever been submitted to the New 
Hampshire Legislature / 

Mr. Metvin. Yes; on two occasions at least it has. 

Mr. Dorn. I wonder if you could supply me with copies of the 
proposals ? 

Mr. Metvrn. I believe I can, not at this time, but I would be glad 
to forward them to you. 

Mr. Dorn. The data you submitted with reference to the accidents 
reported to the commission from 1953 to 1956 notes at length the 
various accidents. Do you think that if New Hampshire had a per- 
sonal operator registration the majority of these accidents might have 
been prevented ¢ 

Mr. Metvrn. I think some would, whether it would be the majority 
I am not quite prepared to say. The type varies rather widely and 
this list includes those who might go out in a boat and go swimming 
as against those who are being towed on water skis. The point that 
strikes me is that, and I think our greatest difficulty is with the so- 
called juvenile, because on the larger lakes it is usually, he is usually 
much more prepared to be on the water because otherwise the parents 
do not feel that they can go out alone as well. On the smaller lakes. 
where the parents can stay in the cottage or on the camp porch and 
watch the operation, they are much more lenient with the person 
thinking if they watch them they are going to be all right, and we 
have had quite a number of cases on our smaller ponds where juve- 
niles have got into a lot more trouble. I say that not in connection 
necessarily with the accident reports but as to the violation of the 
regulations, because if the accident reports are so small in number 
when you consider the total number of boats involved it is the en- 
forcement program that to me is at stake and it seems to me the 
responsibility of the juvenile should be held in check or at least he 
should be—their activities should be held in check until they can be 
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checked out by someone familiar with boats who can make certain 
that they know the fundamentals of boat operation. 

Mr. Dorn. Then you would be in favor of limiting the operation 
of boats to those over a certain age, but you wouldn’t be in favor of 
an operator’s licensing. 

Mr. Meyrin. I would be in favor certainly of reducing the juvenile 
age to compare with the New Hampshire motor-vehicle law which 
is 16 and not 18. At the present time a juvenile under the boat law is 
an 18-year-old individual. To me, if there is justice in pone that 
for the motor vehicle, there certainly is in the operation of boats. 
From that point down I think the law should be more explicit on the 
type of boat that a juvenile may operate or the speed of the boat 
which he may operate, and then the offense is handled through a 
parent which it must be now up to 18. 

Mr. Dorn. What does the New Hampshire law say with reference 
to juveniles now? 

Mr. Mervin. The commission has had a regulation for some years 
prohibiting persons under 12 years of age from operating any boat 
capable of obtaining a speed of 25 miles an hour. 

Mr. Dorn. And that’s all? 

Mr. Mervin. That’s all. 

Mr. Dorn. What change would you make in that? 

Mr. Mervin. Well, the commission, almost 4 years ago, sponsored 
a bill which provided that persons under 12 would not be able to 
operate a boat capable of a speed in excess of 5 miles an hour, from 
12 to 16 it was either 20 or 25, I am not sure which, 25, and 16 on up 
they would be unlimited, because the same bill contained a provision 
whereby the juvenile protection would be reduced to 16-year-old 
children rather than 18. 

Mr. Dorn. That didn’t pass the legislature? 

Mr. Mervin. That did not pass. That was introduced on the basis 
that that was the commission’s recommendation and the legislature 
told them if they wished to change it they would be happy about it, 
whatever they might suggest, but they killed the entire bill. On the 
basis of that there has been no change in our regulation of 12 years 
old over 25 miles. 

Mr. Dorn. Do you have a speed limit at all in the law, outside 
of juveniles? 

Mr. Metnvry. The law provides the commission may make speed 
restrictions in any particular area or after hearing it may limit the 
speed or horsepower of boats on the entire portion of any public body 
of water. 

Mr. Dorn. Have you done that ? 

Mr. Mervin. Yes; there has been some lakes where an overall speed 
of 10 miles an hour has been placed and there are others that 10 miles 
an hour within 500 feet of the shore at any point is in effect and a gen- 
eral regulation provides that boats must slow down to headway speed 
at any point within 150 feet of the shore, other boats, rafts, floats, 
and that type of thing. 

Mr. Tuornton. Congressman, in connection with your question 
about a licensing preventing accidents, just as part of what we have 
said here about the study underway, may I call your attention to 
the sheet showing boat accidents reported to the commission in 1956? 
If you look down the fatal column you will find that the first fatal 
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accident was June 16, an overloaded boat in Squam Lake, 2 people 
were drowned in that, the third man who was operating that boat was 
not drowned, all 4 of them were about the same age. It is reasonable 
to expect that any one of those individuals would have been able to 
pass any sensible licensing law. Now going down that fatal column 
you will find the next one is a boat on the rocks at Sunapee, two in- 
dividuals were drowned. In that accident there a license examination 
might easily have prevented that accident, because those two men, 
young men, were drowned by reason of going on the wrong side or 
were on the reef side, the boat struck the rocks. I think these two 
men were sitting up in the seat, they were thrown forward me 
drowned. An examination, a license examination with any sort of : 
perfunctory test of the knowledge of the boating laws probably 
would have prevented that. The next one, swimming, swimming 
from the boat on July 29. July 30 an overilo: ded boat up in Squam 
Lakes, they probably could have passed an examination. You see 
these rather confusing results are part of the reason why we in the 
commission have not been able to make up our mind that examination 
for personal license is or is not desirable. 

Mr. Dorn. Would you think then a safety program would be im- 
portant, a booklet for safety such as they have in New York State? 

Mr. Tuornron. If I thought there was any way we could make 
people read it; yes, sir. We have put them out for years, we wrote 
them in our regulations, the boat dealers and the yachting clubs have 
been safety minded, but you simply cannot get people to read those 
things. 

Mr. Dorn. Do you agree with the commission with reference to 
this personal registration ? 

Mr. Metvin. Yes, yes, I do. As has been expressed, we are in the 
discussion stage, trying to determine what should be recommended, 
while we are up against the overall picture of making our lakes 
and ponds attractive to as many summer people as we can and we 
know there is a great deal of work and redtape involved, we are at the 
point in some cases where the number of boats on our smaller ponds 
is such that if they all operated at once there would be very, very little 
room to operate. 

Mr. Dorn. Then I think in view of your general testimony you feel 
it would be wise for the Government to pass some type « of registration 
law for federally controlled waters, and that jur isdiction should be 
given, let’s say, to the Coast Guard to enforce various rules and regu- 
lations governing the operation of small boats. 

Mr. Metvin. Y es, I do, and I think it may be reasonable to provide 
some restriction or some provision in the operating license section to 
limit it or exempt under some speed or anothe or some horsepower 
provision so that, for instance, a boat capable of doing 6 or 7 miles an 
hour in the water is far different than one capable of going 30 to 35. 
Now somewhere along the line there may be some justification for a 
determination as to whether the operator of that boat should have a 
license of some sort or whether he should not. 

Mr. Dorn. Do you have any further testimony ? 

Mr. Metvin. I might point one thing, = 1e regulations for naviga- 
tion are patterned very closely after the Federal regulations on salt 
water. There has been certain exemptions introduced but the re- 
quirement for lighting is almost identical except on the small boat, 
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those less than 26 feet in length are permitted to carry a stern light 
not visible entirely around the housing, the reason for that is that 
in a small boat a stern light is apt to glare against the operator so 
he cannot see ahead. We “merely point “that out because historic ally 
the New Hampshire regulations have followed the Federal just as 
far as possible. In the life preservers our requirements are not quite 
as stiff as Federal, because most of our lakes are not too far from shore 
and they would not under many conditions be required to support 
people in the water as might be necessary if they were some distance 
offshore in salt water. These are the two things I would like to 
bring out. 

Mr. Dorn. Do you have any questions, Representative Merrow? 

Mr. Mervin. The fire-extinguisher provisions are also slightly less 
stringent than Federal requirements with respect particularly to the 
outboard motors. 

Mr. Dorn. Our next witness will be Mr. George G. Wells. 


TESTIMONY OF GEORGE G. WELLS, COMMANDER, UNITED STATES 
POWER SQUADRON 19 


Mr. Wetts. Mr. Chairman, district 19 is composed of + squadrons, 
2 of which are in Maine and 2 of which are in New Hampshire, and 
T brought with me some material that was sent us by national head- 
quarters to put on the agenda of our district conference held on the 
25th of March in Bath, Maine, and I believe that was possibly in 
anticipation of the committee’s work, and I think you will probably 


hear from the national organization in due time on it. I will give 
you the questions and the voting on them. The first one was, “Are 
you in favor of State registration and identification of motorboats?” 
and it was voted down by 14 to 11. I might say that these votes are 
delegates elected by each squadron. ‘There was a full quota of dele- 
gates present, and I can say that the 14 votes against came from 
Maine and the 11 votes for came from New Hampshire. We have had 
the experience with our State laws here and find them very satisfactory. 

Mr. Dorn. That was State registration, not United States regis- 
tration ? 

Mr. Wetts. No, State. The second question was “Are you in 
favor of a law 1 regulating speed and if so under what circumstances”, 
that was voted down unanimously. 3, “Are you in favor of limiting 
the horsepower of motorboats in relation to the size of lakes and 
waterways upon which they are operated?” That was also voted 
down unanimously. No. 4, “Are you in favor of strict laws govern- 
ing boat liveries?” It was voted unanimously that we are in favor 
of such laws. “Do you favor the licensing of boat operators?”, 
unanimously no. “Do you believe that there should be a minimum 
age for boat operators?”, unanimously no. “Should there be legisla- 
tion with respect to maximum passenger and weight capacity for 
boats?”, again no. Now as I say that’s not the complete national rec- 
ord, that only represents the opinion of 400 out of approximately 
50,000, but I do understand from the national officers present that 
the voting generally went about the same way. 

Mr. Dorn. Was there any vote as to whether or not the United 
States should pass a small-boat law ? 
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Mr. Wetts. No, of course a lot of this was for the United States, 
such as maximum passenger capacity and minimum age and so on. 
I think that was in anticipation of your hearings. I| think you will 
probably, your committee, will hear from the national organization. 

Now I would like to say that we are an educational organization. 
We give free courses in piloting aaa small-boat handling to all who 
want to attend them. Membership, however, is by invitation only. 
Each squadron gives one or more such elementary classes and we have 
a Coast Guard auxiliary also to perform such educational functions 
We are pledged to cooperate with the agency of the Government 
waterways about navigation anxl operation of boats. 

Now that is official. I would like to give a personal opinions 
of mine if the committee will hear them. Under the present laws 
boats temporarily equipped with detachable motors are not required 
to be numbered under the numbering act. I think that all boats 
which are equipped with detachable motors should somehow be 
identified. 

Mr. Dorn. The boats or the motors? 

Mr. We ts. Well, possibly the motors, the way we do it here might 
be the answer, but ‘there cert: unly should be identification required 
on all powerboats. Too many times on salt water boats are involved 
in accidents, reckless operation and so on, they are not capable of 
being identified presently just for that reason, and with the great 
increase in outboards as has been pointed out, of all sizes and their 
increased speed, it has become an increasingly greater proble m on salt 
water and I think it is absolutely necessary that all be capable of 
being identified. I think the Coast Seied will agree with me. [ 

talked to Coast Guard men about it and the other members of ours 
who come from salt water and I think that they agree with me. All 
you can say is it is a gray boat with such and such a motor on it, 
that’s all they know about it. The official opinion is against licensing 
of boat operators. 

It is a ticklish question, I grant you, but with the rapid increase 
in these outboards the problem has become more and more serious. 
Years ago the number of new, uneducated boat operators was rela- 
tively few, the increase was small. Today that isn’t the case. So 
many people are buying boats, bringing them up here on the lake, 
taking them on salt water, they have no knowledge of where the »y 
are going or what they are doing. We can’t educate them all. The 
Coast Guard Auxiliary can’t educate them all. You run into the 
problem of the difficulty of arranging for these people to take exam- 
inations. But I do think that a great many accidents would be 
eliminated if people had at least some knowledge of the fundamentals 
regarding boat operation such as the equipment they should have, 
rules of the road, and some elementary safety precautions. I think 
a great many lives would be saved every year if such a thing would 
be feasible and could be worked out without too great an incon- 
venience to the-—— 

Mr. Dorn. You would be in favor of a registration of all small 
boats having a motor, for the motors themselves and the registration 
of all operators of small boats. 
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Mr. Weuts. That’s correct. As I say, the problem has gone be- 
yond limits. You can see the increase here in our State alone in the 
number of boats being operated by inexperienced individuals. 

Mr. Dorn. Let’s apply that to your own State, sir, in the descrip- 
tion of various reported small-boat accidents, there would apparently 
be very few that would have been prevented had the operator had 
further knowledge in the operation of a small boat. 

Mr. WELLS. That i is s true; but on the other hand there have been a 
great many very near accidents, shall we say, that were avoided by 
raw luck or by the experi ience of another boat. I know myself I have 
almost been involved in several of them this year just due to the 
ignorance of the boat operators. There may be many that are not 
reported, they don’t have complete statistics, and I think people will 
not read these rules and regulations. You can hand them to them 
and they just throw them in their boat and that’s the end of them. 

Mr. Dorn. Would you think at the st: art of a Federal small-boat 
registration law there should be combined in it registration of boat, 
together with licensing of operators ? 

Mr. We tts. Well, of course, you run into the problem that boats 
may have many operators. 

Mr. Dorn. What I am getting there is wheth er or not we should 
start simply with a registration law, working in by experience into 
perhaps the operator’s licensing law, or could it start out with both? 
What would be your reaction to that ? 

Mr. Weis. Well, of course you do have a registration law pres- 
ently, the Numbering Act. 

Mr. Dorn. Well, that’s for boats over 16 feet. 

Mr. Wexis. If I am correct, I believe I am, it is just ones with 
detachable motors that are exempt from the numbering act; and 
sailboats, of course. 

Mr. Dorn. Then you would think that any law that was to be passed 
now should have a provision for the licensing of all operators? 

Mr. Wetts. I would think so; yes. The problem has reached the 
point where we can no longer educate them all. I think it is the only 
= -_ of it. 

. Dorn. Your experience as the commander of the Power Squad- 
ron ‘19 has brought you both on lake operations and sea operations. 

Mr. Wetts. That’s correct. 

Mr. Dorn. How long have you been operating small boats on the 
coastal waterways ? 

Mr. We1ts. Well, I spent about 6 years on the Maine coast and I 
spent about 20 years on the Great Lakes. 

Mr. Dorn. And based on that experience you believe it is wise to 
limit the operators of motorboats in coastal waterways to those who 
have been able to pass an examination ? 

Mr. Wetts. That’s right. My opinion has been changed. I 
wouldn’t have said that 5 years ago or 10 vears ago, but today I think 
it 1s necessary. 

Mr. Dorn. What kind of an examination would you give for an 
operator of a motorboat ? 

Mr. Wetts. As I said before, I think it should cover rules of the 
road, equipment and lights, safety precautions. 

Mr. Dorn. Would you put this in the hands of the Coast Guard or 
some other agency of Government? 
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Mr. Wexts. Of course, the Coast Guard is pretty well loaded now. 
They are the logic alones. With the increased personnel and facilities, 
I think they are the logical ones to doit. T hey are doing today a much 
better job of boat inspection than has ever been done. They are doing 
a wonderful job. I was in Boothbay Harbor a few weeks ago and I 
saw boat after boat being boarded. 

Mr. Dorn. To be inspected for saftey precautions ? 

Mr. We tts. That’s right; for « equipment. 

Mr. Dorn. But that was all. 

Mr. Wetts. That’s all. 

Mr. Dorn. How would you give summonsing power to the Coast 
Guard? Would you let them issue, serve something similar to traffic 
summonses ¢ 

Mr. Wetts. I would think so; they would be the logical ones again 
to do so. 

Mr. Dorn. Before what court would those summonses—— 

Mr. Werts. I am not a lawyer, I am not qualified to pass an opinion 
on that. 

Mr. Dorn. Do vou have any further testimony ? 

Mr. Weuts. No; I think that’s all, unless there are some further 
questions. 
~ Mr. Dorn. Do you have any suggestions with reference to limiting 
coastal waterways for water dings changing the law or putting into 
effect a law with reference to water skiing on coastal waterways ¢ 

Mr. We ts. I think it is very definitely necessary. 

Mr. Dorn. Would that law encompass something similar to the 
New Hampshire law; that is, requiring two people in the boat; or 
would you enlarge it / 

Mr. Wetts. 1 think the present requirements have proven very 
satisfactory and adequate. 

Mr. Dorn. You mean the present requirements in New Hampshire ? 

Mr. Wetts. In New H: ampshire ; ths it’s right. 

Mr. Dorn. Would you regulate the age limits for the operation of 
a small boat ? 

Mr. Wen! Well. I don’t like to see interested potential boatmen 
discour: aged, ‘but lL think something along the lines that the commission 
has been thinking with regard to limiting the power and/or speed 
of boats for young children would be desirable. The higher speed- 
boats are definitely a dangerous acne. ee are beyond the capa- 
bilities of the average small child. If they do start out with a slower 
boat and learn that way they are much beiter off because too many of 
these near accidents I have seen have been caused by small children 
without adequate experience and background. 

Mr. Dorn. Do you have any questions, Congressman Merrow ? 

Mr. Mrrrow. I think you have covered it very adequately, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Dorn. Do you have anything more you wish to add? 

Mr. Wetts. No, sir. 

Mr. Dorn. The next witness is Mr. Robbins. 
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TESTIMONY OF JOSEPH ROBBINS, FORT LAUDERDALE, FLA., 
REPRESENTING WHEELER YACHT CO. 


Mr. Rossrys. 519 Southeast 24th Avenue, Fort Lauderdale, Fia. 

Mr. Dorn. What experience do you have in small boats and what 
is your background in small boats? 

Mr. Rosprys. I have boated on the lake here since I was probably 
16 years old up until about 2 years ago and also I have been on the salt 
water steady for the last 3 years and some years before that, during 
the winter down in Florida and right now I am covering the whole 
Atlantic coast from Maine to Key West and through the Bahamas 
and the West Indies. 

Mr. Dorn. As a representative of what company ? 

Mr. Rostns. Wheeler Yacht Co. I have my own boat altogether, 
but I see a lot of problems you have before you now to take care of, 
and during the winter most of my mileage is put in between, oh, say 
Palm Beach to Key West through the inland waterways, and the 
inboard and the motors and these inboard cruisers and outboard 
cruisers from 16-foot down is what the problem is, and I see a lot 
of accidents every day and they are all from, in my mind, the lack of 
knowledge how to handle a boat. I belong to the power squadron in 
Fort Lauderdale. I also belong in Boston. Down at Fort Lauder- 
dale we are having class continuous 12 months a year, because boats 
are used there 12 months a year, but in Boston, I went through it up 
here, we only had the one class during the winter in the course that I 
took. It certainly has helped to train and teach the novices how to 
handle their boat. As I see it the problem is the new beginner who 
gets the new boat, he puts a motor on it and he takes off, he doesn’t 
know which side of a buoy to go on, he doesn’t know the rules of the 
road, he doesn’t know what 1 or 2 blasts of your horn means or 
how to pass you or to meet you, if he gets in close quarters he doesn’t 
know what to do. 

I have seen so many craft wrecked, a hole punched in them, or 
scarred up from new beginners. They will start to go off and their 
motor will be racing and they will throw their lever ahead and j jump 
into the side of another boat. Itisa problem all ine way down. I don’t 
think you have that problem in Boston Harbor, New York Harbor, 
or some of the larger harbors because the water is too rough for these 
youngsters that get out here to travel too fast, they can’t do it, they 
know it, and they don’t try it. Up here they have that problem, they 
get out here and open up their motors and take off and tear around, 
but I do think they should have some sort of a written examination 
and when they go to get their numbers for their boat that the Coast 
Guard should have a certain amount of printed instructions, what to 
do and how the laws of the road should go along with it. 

Mr. Dorn. You would feel too that the Coast Guard should be in 
charge of these suggestions of yours ? 

Mr. Ropsrns. They should all come under the same act we come 
under with a larger boat. Quite often in the narrow parts of the in- 
land waterway sometimes I can pass to port of a man, sometimes to the 
starboard, it isn’t always that we can pass on the same side, but we 
have to give separate signals for that. I think all these outboard mo- 
tors under the numbering act should get the same instructions and 
the same forms and also some other printed information to go along 
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that will tell them what to do. It isn’t altogether a man gets a new 
boat, if he gets into trouble the man that seils him the boat, L have 
heard them sell small craft and try to tell him what to do and I have 
seen them go out and try to teach them, but in most cases the “y sell 
them a boat, drop them overboard and they take off, they don’t know 
where they are going or what 0 do. 

Mr. Dorn. ‘Vhen you feel the small-boat concerns haven’t done 
anything more through the years than sell the boat 

Mr. Ropsins. in a good many cases, no; that’s right. 

Mr. Dorn. And the average small-boat operator, starting out, 
knows nothing at all, he must pick it up by experience rather than 
by instruction. 

Mr. Rossins. Going from Fort Lauderdale to Miami is 25 miles 
and I have seen some days a half a dozen or more accidents and bad 
accidents from operators of small boats that don’t know the rules of 
the road or how to handle their boats. They don’t know what to do, 
they meet a larger craft and they don’t know what to do, how to get 
out of their way rand they have been sucked into the larger wake of the 
larger boat and tipped over or else sucked right into their stern and 
that will cause damage, and they have gotten afraid and even ju imped 
overboard and left them and tried to pick them up later. But it 1s a 
problem what to do. I don’t think the licensing, if you got a man 
to get a license or a youngster, it isn’t the youngsters in our part of the 
country, out in the salt water, it is your adults that’s causing the 
trouble. 

Mr. Dorn. Then you wouldn’t be in favor of limiting the age of 
operators ¢ 

Mr. Rosprns. I don’t think that’s any answer to it. I think it is 
giving somebody instructions in buying these small boats. We don’t 
have that problem with the large boats because the y either have a cap- 
tain or they know the rules of the road himself or knows how to 
handle it. 

Well, if you are going to license the boat or the operator, of course, 
that’s the place you would have to get it, from the boat dealer, be- 
cause the Government or the Coast Guard stations you have around 
could never keep up with it. 

Mr. Dorn. You mean to say the license itself would have to be issued 
by the Coast Guard or the boat dealer / 

Mr. Rossrns. I would say the boat dealer. 

Mr. Dorn. And not by the Coast Guard ¢ 

Mr. Rogstns. I have seen times when there is locations between 
Fort Lauderdale and Miami, I have seen Saturdays when there has 
been a dozen or 15 new boats put overboard, outboard motors, well, 
Lord, if any one of those had to go out for an examination there that 
1 day, that happens a good many days, but I have seen this on Satur- 
days and weekends, and if they got a license from the Coast Guard 
station at Fort Lauderdale, they couldn't keep up with that. 

Mr. Dorn. If the Coast Guard personnel was increased and it was 
paid for by the cost of operators’ licenses, don’t you think it might be 
advisable ¢ 

Mr. Ropers. Well, of course, it comes under the Coast Guard to 
issue the licenses and to follow them up. 

Mr. Dorn. But how could the Coast Guard issue the license if it 
didn’t give the examination ? 
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Mr. Rossins. That’s what I say, they would have to give the exam- 
ination if they were going to issue the license. I don’t think the Coast 
Guard could keep up with it all, it is too big. I have traveled from 
New York to Fort Lauderdale and Miami and never see a Coast Guard 
boat or Coast Guard official of any kind. 

Mr. Dorn. In other words, if this was to take place the Coast Guard 

vould have to be greatly enlarged. 

Mr. Rogers. Even if you had a license to run the boat the same as 
you do an automobile, who is going to police that? It is going to take 
a big staff to do it. 

Mr. Dorn. That’s what Iam asking you. Who do you think should 
police this?) Wouldn't it have to be the Coast Guard, an enlarged 
Coast Guard ? 

Mr. Roprrns. I have seen a lot of spots between New York and 
down to Fort Lauderdale, we have speed limits of 4 miles an hour and 
I have seen boats go through those places more than 4 miles an hour 
and have got down at the next drawbridge until the State official got 
there, everybody is running in their own wake and the town or city 
oflicial has stopped those men, p! laced them under arrest, haled them 
into court, and they have fined them as high as $500. Now our coastal 
waterways come under the Coast Guard, doesn’t it; right? But on these 
sections that are put in for 4 to 6 miles an hour those are the city 
regulations, not the Coast Guard, so that the towns and cities are 
entering into this thing as well as the Coast Guard. 

Mr. Dorn. Are there any further questions of the witness? Does 
anyone else wish to testify? M1. Goodhue. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN GOODHUE, OWNER OF BOATYARD, 
GLENDALE, N. H. 


Mr. Goopnvr. R. F. D. 4, Laconia, owner and operator of boatyard 
in Glendale on Lake Winnipesaukee, there is one thing that all of 
this is going to have some interference under regulation and every- 
thing else is the rental problem. That’s a big business in this country 
oday, and I have been in it quite some time on Winnipesaukee. For 
that matter I think 3 years ago I probably had the most commercial 
license of anybody in the State, but now I don’t, I don’t think. This 
problem brings in the everyday person that’s just vacationing; he rents 
the boat. Now the rental business is a big business. Out in Seattle I 
know 1 fellow out there has 200 boats, which naturally would run 
into every walk of life, women and children. I don’t rent, myself, to 
a minor direct, he has got to have his father agree he can have the 
boat, or sign the slip. We have a ledger slip which I will give you 
a copy of, it shows our restrictions, but I have stric tly stue Kk to low- 
powered rentals, 10 herse with a 16-foot dory is our bigges st boat we 
rent to the public, but there is many of them that’s going up to 25 
and 35-mile boats on rentals, especi: ally on the ski program which I 
hi ave kept away from, and I know in this lake alone we have had 2 or 
3 accidents come in the rentals of boats, especially in bad weather 
when the boats shouldn’t have gone out. If you had to license every 
person you rented a boat to, you 1 bri ing up another problem. 

Mr. Dorn. That’s a very big problem. It has tien presented by 1 
or 2 Congressmen who represent districts in which there are large 
rental businesses. 
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Mr. Goopuve. I think it can be overcome by restriction of the type 
of boat that’s rented and the speed of them. I think you are more 
or less safe that way and instruction of the person who rents the boat. 
We instruct everybody. We have never had an accident. I have 
rented many hundreds of times. We have never had anyone here 
anywhere near an accident in our boats. We do not rent in nighttime, 
our boat isn’t equipped with lights. That boat has to be in an hour 
before sunset. 

Mr. Dorn. Could the rental agency issue a temporary license? 

Mr. Goopnur. When you get to the tourist, selling them on the idea 
of renting and where they are and how to get back in here and then 
sit down and try to get them to fill out an examination to get some sort 
of a temporary license, most of the day would be gone. I don’t know 
how it would work out. Renting is a very important thing. It is the 
introduction of boating to a person that may like it and decide “that’s 
where I want to go, into boating,” and they might buy them a boat 
from that rental and if anyone should be licensed it should be the one 
who rents the boat, he is the boy who should be licensed. If he was 
licensed and made to have safe boats, which is another thing I will 
bring in here, there are many, many boats manufactured today are far 
from being safe, I am sorry to say that, because I have been in the 
boat business 26 years, I have designed boats, I have built boats, I 
was on the salt water 20 years, but today there are many, many boats 
sold that are absolutely not safe, but there is no regulation on that part. 

Mr. Dorn. You are mentioning boats that are sold that are not safe. 

Mr. Goopuur. That’s right, new boats. if you give them a safety 
test they couldn’t pass them. 

Mr. Dorn. What companies are manufacturing those boats? 

Mr. Goopuver. That’s something you would never get from me, I am 
sorry to say, because some of them aren’t companies, some are indi- 
viduals. 

Mr. THornton. I would like to say something that Mr. Goodhue 
can’t say, wouldn't say, it is a matter of knowledge to our department 
that many times on rough days he has refused to rent boats to indi- 
viduals who came in here because in his considered judgment the lake 
was unsafe for inexperienced or partially experienced operators. We 
have known some of those people who went to other boat rental 
agencies and did rent boats and in at least one instance with very 
serious results. I think that’s what he had in mind when he said the 
livery operator ought to be licensed rather than the man who comes in 
and gets the boat, but we do know th: at Mr. Goodhue has many times 
saved people from serious injury and poss ibly loss of life by turning 
away business, refusing to rent boats to the people when they were 
here because he knew that the lake was not the proper place for them 
tobe. He can’t say that but I want to get it in. 

Mr. Dorn. Let me follow up this other statement, would you sug- 
vest that some of the national boatbuilding people are building boats 
that are unsafe or is it merely the smaller boatbuilding concerns that 
are localized either here or elsewhere that are building boats that are 
unsafe ? 

Mr. Goopuue. If you look back through the records in the 25 or 30 
years that I have been connected with boatbuilding there is very few 
that is building any big amount of boats but what have built boats 
that haven’t been right, that comes about even with the best designers. 
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You try something new, you think it is good, well, they pull them off 
the market. Some of our largest manufacturers have put boats on the 
mark * and found they weren't safe and had to pull them off because 
they have had lawsuits which have been brought against them where 
they had to take that model directly off the market. It is the small 
individual builder and he gets a kit for $50 or $100 and tries to put it 
together, he probably does to the best of his knowledge. It is one of 
the reasons we never would sell a kit boat. I am not going to have 
the responsibility of selling somebody the idea they can build a boat 
without any experience and come out with a safe boat. A lot of them 
can, some of them are capable. 

Mr. Dorn. You think every boat, before it is licensed, should be 
tested ? ; 

Mr. Goopuue. I think it should be at least surveyed by some boat 
surveyor. I know I reconditioned yachts over into public service and 
the steamboat inspector come down, they come down with at least 5 
diiferent types of men to inspect that boat, 1 on engineering, 1 on 
electrical, and also 1 on roll and stability, and many other things. 
They go right >it that boat to be sure that boat is safe. 

Mr. Dorn. Do you think that ought to be done in New Hampshire? 

Mr. Goopuvr. I think the rental boats should be thoroughly in- 
spected and I think most of them are. The boat should be restricted 
to so many people and no more, not just how many life preservers you 
got. This State Iam very sure does it, I think the Government makes 
us have 7 cubic feet per person. 

Mr. Dorn. Getting back to your statement that all boats should be 
tested before licensing, what type of testing would you advocate ? 

Mr. Goopuuer. I think if that testing could be cut down to the manu- 
facturer, if the manufacturer was licensed, before he could put that 
boat on the market it was O. K. for so many people and so much 
speed, then he is off the hook, that would save a lot of trouble without 
having to go to every individual boat that’s owned. If that manu- 
facturer’s model is O. K. and he holds a license to build it from the 
Government it is going to do away with a lot of trouble. 

Mr. Merrow. That’s very interesting, we ought to have a boat in- 
spection set up so that these boats are inspected. 

Mr. Goopuvusr. Well, you can’t manufacture a car without brakes, 
they have to cae lights. This is a big business today. There are 6 
million outboards in the public’s hands right now, there are 19 million 
boat people today in this country. It is a big business. It is really 
growing. The boat business is up against it and I tell you right now 
they should go under some sort of regulation. I will tell you one 
little thing, whoever heard anyone allowed to have a gasoline tank with 
pressure onto it ina boat? They do. One of our biggest manufac- 
turers builds outboards with pressure tanks. If that bursts you spray 
the whole boat with gasoline. Everyone uses it, even the public service 
uses it, and the public buys it. I will not stand for a pressure tank, I 
think it is unsafe. 

Mr. Trornton. In connection with Mr. Goodhue’s thoughts we do 
inspect commercial boats and do certify them for X number of pas- 
sengers, commercial boats only. The private boats are not inspec ‘ted 
for the carrying capacity. It is my understanding that the State of 
Maine, through its fish and game service, does on commercial livery 
boats, rowboats, anything else that is rented, do certify those boats 
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as having a maximum capacity, but again it is like the old question, 
how far 1s up, it may be safe for 5 people out on this lake and this 
weather condition and the average may be totally unsafe with 3 or 4 
in it with waves bouncing around. 

Mr. Dorn. Would you be in favor of the inspection before licensing 
of the noncommercial boats ? 

Mr. THornron. For New Hampshire, no, sir; because the variable 
factors that pertain to the operation of those boats is such that there 
is too many Judgment factors to give any equitable formula not just 
to the people i in the boats but the people who sail them. I wish to 
repeat again that it is my considered ee based on some thirty- 
five-odd years on salt or fresh water, that every boat at one time or 
other in the course of the season is operated by at least — people. I 
presently own 3 boats, which happen to be my 44th, 45th, and 46th 
boats I ever owned and | in all 3 of my boats, in a course of a year, 
there must be 5 or 6 or 7 that operate each one. You will find many 
people operate a boat, many people operate Mr. Goodhue’s boats, and 
when you get into the lic ‘ensing angle you get a staggering number to 
be licensed, it is impossible to operate under anything we know now. 

One of the gravest causes of accidents is the overloading of 
boats, but vou see bine is a judgment factor involved. What 
may be a perfectly normal load to go from this dock to that island 
today may be grossly overloaded tomorrow when the wind is in a 
certain quarter. There is a judgment factor in the interpretation of 
the inspector who arrests that man, the law-enforcement officer, he 
has got to make the arrest under our statute on the grounds of over- 
loading the boat, probably reckless operation, and he has got to have 
evidence enough to convict that man in court. We have instances of— 
well, I am thinking back of 1 drowning, a multiple drowning 2 years 
ago, when a husband refused to get in a boat and refused to let 1 of 
his children get in the boat that was grossly overloaded, but he allowed 
his wife and 2 of his children to get in and I think there were 8 or 9 
people in that boat that never should have more than 4. We see that 
lack of judgment, lack of experience, they just don’t know how danger- 
ous a boat can be under certain types of conditions. If that boat hada 
maximum occupancy, in that particular case it was a rental boat, and 
it would have saved some lives. In the case of these private boats, you 
gentlemen have been unfortunate in having your backs to the win- 
dows, we hs ave been looking out these windows. I counted 17 boats 
in sight, moving, as someone was talking here. Two of those boats, 
in my opinion, I think the inspector here was looking at the same 
ones, were grossly overloaded. 

It is a matter of judgment as to what is an overload at any one 
partic ular time or point ; ; and if vou are going to inspect every boat 
that’s rented out, it is a tremendous problem, and somebody has to 
pay for those men, the public has got to pay for it—you have a tre- 
mendous problem on your hands. 

Mr. Dorn. Well, if there is no further testimony, no one has any 
further questions—— 

Mr. Metvry. May I bring out one further point? I think Mr. 
Goodhue touched on it in his remarks on unsafe boats; I think prob- 
ably—I would like to have you correct me if I am wrong—what you 
had in mind was that certain boats might be all right for certain 
sized outboard motors with a certain number of people as against a 
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different motor and a different load. I bring it out for the possi- 
bility of requiring manufacturers to place somewhere on every boat 
manufactured the largest motor which is safe for that boat, as well as 
the number of passengers which it may reasonably be expected to 
handle. 

Mr. Goopuur. That’s right. These roadside stands selling boats, 
nobody has a chance to try the boat before he buys it. There is one 
come in with a 40-horse outboard and it was 12 feet long and it was 
about 48 inches wide. Why that thing was no more safe even for one 
person. They come in and registered the boat. What can you do? 
There is nothing you can do about it. You can write the plate out 
and put on the engine number, and that’s it. 

Mr. Dorn. Thank you, gentlemen. This hearing is closed. 

(Additional inform: tion furnished later.) 


WISCONSIN STATE NAUTICAL COMMITTI 
Astor Hotel, Milwaukee, Sunday, October 28, 1956. 

Dr. Arthur W. Hankwitz, temporary chairman, opened the meeting of the 
newly appointed Wisconsin State Nautical Committee at exactly 12 o'clock. 
The group enjoyed dinner after which Dr. Hankwitz called the meeting to order 
at 1:30 p.m. 

Dr. HaNKwirz. On behalf of this first meeting of our Wisconsin State Nautical 
Committee I want to welcome you. I know it is a personal sacrifice for you to 
be here, and out of the goodness of your heart you will try to do a job that has 
been assigned. Before I introduce the folks here I would like to make a few 
introductory remarks as to how the committee came about. Some months ago 
through the National Outboard Boating Association with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, I was invited with Dr. Hodge, Mr. Krieger, and others, to appear in Chi- 
eago to testify on the Bonner committee—an organization that was trying to 
analyze problems of waterways nationally and get an answer for national boat- 
ing legislation. We went to Chicago and noticed that the questioning and inter- 
rogation primarily centered around factfinding situations in the various areas. 
I know that personally while I was giving my report, every time I was trving 
to make suggestions for answers, I was stopped and questioned on State condi- 
tions. Consequently, when I got back to Milwaukee I was a little discouraged, 
disappointed, and did a little more thinking. 

The automobile situation dated back to 1908S: the airplanes ran inte this situ- 
ation 10 or 12 years ago when the State aeronautics committee was formed to 
serve as liaison between the Civil Aeronautics Administration and local law 
enforcement: so I felt it was time on State level that we handled our situation 
here—to get rules and regulations from the State’s standpoint to handle various 
and sundry problems that have developed. I felt that a structure similar to the 
State nautical committee should include people of local and personal interest. <A 
letter to Governor Kohler was turned down. It probably was answered by one 
of his secretaries, but it stated the Governor had no power to appoint a State 
nautical commission, but such appointment would have to come through the 
State legislature. I then asked the Governor to appoint a factfinding committee 
of five to study problems. This letter was published in a local newspaper and 
a lot of my friends—and strangers, too—contacted me to congratulate me on my 
initiative in w anting to start things. I would say, without exception—excluding 
the Wausau Chamber of Commerce group—that all present at this meeting saw 
me person: iily. 

Dr. Jurss congratulated me as being on the right track. I occasionally met Mr. 
Nichols who said from the standpoint of inland lakes with summer homes, he felt 
it a worthwhile effort. Mr. Olson has many times cursed the powerboat owners. 
Mr. Baudhuin has recommended that the gas tax be turned over to the State 
to be used for promotion and building of marinas in the State. I thought he 
would be a valuable addition to this committee as he was thinking progressively. 
I had read that the Wausau Chamber of Commerce had a harbor group which 
was holding meetings to solve their problems. Mr. Kotovic met me on one of 
the cruises and expressed his feeling that something should be done. Dr. Hodge 
is very emphatic on his feeling. Mr. Lengacher sent me a letter and contacted 
me by telephone regarding progress at Okauchee. Mr. Rosenthal was putting 
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in considerable effort from an editorial standpoint to bring attention to our 
problems through the newspaper. Mr. Hagemeister has very sound words of 
wisdom on necessities for safety. Mr. Jahnke went out of his way, after having 
seen the article, to stop in and talk with me on the problems of car-ferry owners 
with small-boat owners. This is a courtesy committee composed of people who 
went out of their way to comment on the newspaper article—a group who is 
thinking along the same lines—and I think it will be an outstanding committee. 

The following people present were introduced by Dr. Hankwitz: 

Mr. Art Krieger, Milwaukee and Port Washington. 

Mr. Jim Phinney, commodore, Outboard Cruishing Fleet, Milwaukee. 

Mr. Carl Liebert, Jr., Rhinelander. 

Mr. Carl Liebert, Secretary of Milwaukee Power Squadron. 

Mr. Al Pelikan. 

Mr. Bill Reinhardt, Wisconsin Marine Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Howard Pellant, State assemblyman, Milwaukee 17th District. 

Lt. Comdr. Edward R. Tharp, United States Coast Guard, Cleveland. 

Mr. George Baudhuin, Baudhuin’s Yacht Harbor, Sturgeon Bay. 

Mr. Bud Cornell, Baudhuin’s Yacht Harbor, Sturgeon Bay. 

Mr. R. M. Lengacher, Waukesha. 

Mr. M. M. W. Kyler, Wausau Chamber of Commerce. 

Capt. Ottmar Jahnke, master of the Madison Grand Trunk Car ferry. 

Mr. Hugo Biersach, Chicago. 

Mr. Henry Hagemeister, past district command, district 10, United States 

wer Squadrons, Green Bay. 

Mr. Joe Greco, member of the legislature. 

Mr. Hobart Olson. 

Mr. Jerry Rosenthal, Milwaukee Sentinel. 

Dr. C. Darwin Jurss, vice commandore, South Shore Yacht Club, Milwaukee. 

Mr. Walter S. Nichols, assistant superintendent, Milwaukee Public Schools. 

Dr. Edwin R. Hodge, Jr., professor of commerce, University of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee. 

Mrs. Hankwitz. 

Mrs. Liebert. 

Mrs. Phinney. 

Mrs. Jahnke. 

Mrs. Hodge. 

Mrs. Reinhardt. 

Mrs. Olson. 

Mrs. Greco. 

Dr. HANKwitTz. I wrote one important letter before this meeting to the Com- 
mandant, United States Coast Guard, Washington, D. C., as follows: 

“Gov. Walter Kohler of Wisconsin has appointed a private citizens committee 
of 15 as a State nautical committee to investigate and make proposals to the 
1957 legislature concerning all phases of Corinthian and commercial marine 
activities within the State. 

“This will probably include the creation of a State nautical commission to 
handle the Corinthian boatowners on navigable and nonnavigable waters, and 
the creation of a State marine pilotage committee to license State pilots for 
foreign ships coming into State ports on navigable waters. 

“We will probably extend the Great Lakes Pilotage Rules to cover inland 
lakes and rivers within the State. 

“We would greatly appreciate your sending a competent observer and adviser 
from the Coast Guard to our first committee meting which will be held at the 
Milwaukee Yacht Club on Sunday, at 12 noon on October 28, 1956, and also 
would appreciate receiving a current, up-to-the-minute copy of the Great Lakes 
Pilotage Rules for which I will be glad to reimburse you for your trouble and 
expense.” 

The following Western Union telegram was received in reply: “From Com- 
mander, 9th Coast Guard District: At commandant’s direction I have designated 
Lt. Comdr. Edward R. Tharp to attend your meeting at Milwaukee Yacht Club 
on Sunday, October 28.” 

Dr. Hanxkwirz. For the next half hour we will each give comments. 

Mr. PuHrnney. As the spokesman for the Outboard Cruising Fleet we tour the 
State with these outboard cruisers putting in at any convenient water for a day 
or longer. Every place we find different regulations. We have to send a man 
ahead a week in advance to learn the regulations. Buoy markers are different 
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everywhere—location, color, ete. 
wrong place. 

The numbering system is not consistent. One lake requires 5-inch numbers 
on back and stern of boat, whereas many boats do not have 5 inches of free 
board. If we complied with all regulations we would have to have at least a 
dozen numbers. The numbering system should be uniform. I would suggest 
using the Coast Guard numbering system which would be acceptable. 

Local fees is another problem. A number of lakes have local fees. In several 
cases one must look up the sheriff or a designated official who is difficult to 
locate. Sometimes 8 hours must be spent in finding the man to whom fee is 
paid. 

Many waterways border on several local areas, some cross county lines which 
creates additional problems. 

Another problem is the need for ramps and parking areas. Speaking on this 
problem expresses the need of many people. Wisconsin is known for its lake 
areas and should have facilities available at a nominal sum for visitors. 

Mr. Lieserr. I stress the need for registration of small boats. In our cruises 
at Madison they have a registration form and fee. We favor the Coast Guard 
numbering system and hope it will be sufficient in all lakes. The State of Wis- 
consin has a terrific number of transient boaters, most of which come in on 
small trailers. We welcome them to the State. If we start a State registration 
for residents with a required number, but permit a transient to come in without 
a number, problems are created. We would like to know who is causing trouble 
on the lakes and some identification is necessary. The numbering system would 
permit some check. 

Mr. Lresert, Jr. If we invite people from out of State, I don’t see how we can 
prevent them from using boats without numbers. We encourage them to come 
to our State and spend money to come. I think the answer is a national num- 
bering system. 

Mr. Retnuarpr. The Marine Chamber of Commerce whose prime function is 
the promotion of boating safety and improved legisiation, the building of marinas, 
etc., has made a study in the State. Many organizations are operating without 
State sanction. They actually are violating the law by posting restrictions and 
regulations in certain areas. This is very confusing to the public and to tourists. 
The Wisconsin resort industry depends upon tourists and must handle them 
cautiously. 

Mr. Reinhardt read an article entitled, “Boat Licensing Problem Unsolved.” 

Mr. RetnnArptT. To further this thing we invited George Sprecker to our meet- 
ing. He had at his command a fine set of arguments. He says the thing today 
is so confusing no one can decide it as yet. They have no one to license craft. 
The traffic bureau has no setup. I think if George Sprecker could be invited to 
one of these meetings he could give us much information which would be helpful. 

Another item is the personal property tax regarding inboard and outboard 
craft. The inboard and cutboard owners use more and more gas and can ask 
for tax rebate if they desire. I think it would be helpful to let that tax go into 
the State coffers and then a reasonable license fee of one amount could be 
enacted. This would solve a lot of confusion in the licensing program. It 
would make people happy if it would take the place of paying personal property 
tax on boats. Millions of gallons of gasoline are consumed by both inboard and 
outboard boats today. 

Mr. JAHNKE. Michigan is now using that system, and they build ramps, too. 

Dr. HANKwitz. The South Shore Yacht Club has a marina with a public ramp 
nearby. 

Dr. Jurss. I can tell you what the problem is but I have no solution. We have 
almost a nuisance problem. They bring a 12- or 14-foot boat down there with 
the largest outboard they can buy and the boat goes off almost jet propelled. 
As they go zooming by we wonder what will happen. Outside the breakwater 
we see a waving of arms and someone screaming for help. They have over- 
turned because of traveling too fast and a rescue crew is sent out. Recently 
we picked up one of these “hot rods” and when we got him to shore, he asked 
what we had done with his oars. 

We can police our own membership fairly well, but aside from licensing I 
think we must do something from a safety factor. The majority of boats are 
safe, but they are not used properly. I wonder if there are enough people here 
with influence to begin an educational campaign. For every boat and outboard 
sold there are some rules and regulations. 
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Many times boats overturn and we have no way of knowing who was in them. 
If a boat is numbered, the Coast Guard can check on it. Now there are so many 
boats I don’t think the Coast Guard can police the entire are: 

I think we definitely need education. The noise is particularly bad. The boats 
go all day and night. The boats should be well lighted so they can be seen 
at night. 

I know most of us object to having our weekends spoiled by fishing people 
out of the lake who do not know the rules and regulations for proper use of 
their boat. If they go out on Lake Michigan they should have lights, lifejackets, 
proper horsepower motor for their boat, etc. Yachtsmen get blamed when the 
criticism is not due. 

Adequate identification is needed for safety. 

Mr. BAUDHUIN. Personally, I believe if the State would adopt a licensing or 
registration at a very nominal fee it would not penalize out-of-State owners. <A 
very nominal fee I don’t think would be too objectionable. Tell them an educa 
tional program is adopted and a courtesy number is an idea. So far as numbering 
I believe the Coast Guard is doing a good job on the open water. They recognize 
the increase in boating and are doing a good job in the Sturgeon Bay area. I 
believe as far as the State is concerned that if something couid be done to follow 
along the lines of the Coast Guard registration without involving too many 
people, it could be successful. I believe the registration fee should be as nominal 
as possible—to merely cover aciual expense. The lower the fee, the less chance 
you have of people avoiding it. 

I think the gas tax should go into a fund and I have given a lot of thought 
to this. It could go back to the county in which the gasoline was sold without 
a lot of policing of dealers in the area. Obviously, you are n going to get 
te work out perfectly, but let’s get it as good as possi believe the tax 
money should go back to the county in which the g as sold, with the provision 
that the county be compelled to put up a certain ] ge, and then perhaps 
a public subscription added to the fund. I wonld guess that we would have in 
the neighborhood of ten to fifteen thousand dollars gas tax in the Sturgeon 
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area each year. Some percentage of that amount would be added by the county 


and public subscription would be welcomed The total would probably be 
between fifteen and thirty thousand dollars in a county such as Door County. 
In a period of 10 years the fund would be sizable enough to be worthwhile. 

A couple of years ago a party came into our harbor on a Saturday afternoon 
and wanted some work done but was very much ina hurry. We took care of him 
immediately. The job amounted to about $5 and we didn’t charge him anything 
for mooring over night. About 4 a. m. Sunday he took off. On Saturday evening 
we had the ferry boat Wayne up there for use at the Yacht Club. Before the 
small beat left they stole the wheel from the large boat, and then started for 
Chicago. However, the theft was discovered in time to catch the culprit. 

In our experience where we run a fairly sizable yard, a large percentage of the 
people would not complain if the gas tax is not returnable, if they knew it was 
to be used for a worthwhile project of better facilities. Im Michigan they have 
improved many of their harbors. 

I believe in holding a registration fee to a minimum. I think for out-of-State 
operators and boatowners, a courtesy deal would go a long way toward regu- 
lating our areas. I don’t think we should penalize them with a fee for a short 
time. I think you could give them a colored courtesy card. 

Mr. Orson. According to the statement of purpose this meeting is to foster 
and promote safety afloat. We are talking about facilities, fees, etc., and not 
keeping to the real purpose of the meeting. Let’s get back to the safety angle. 

At a recent home appliance convention complaint was made that people do 
not read instruction booklets given with appliance purchases; yet they expect 
safe and efficient operation. 

Safety is an educational problem. I think we should stick to safety first and 
then get into regulations later. 

Mr. HAGEMEISTER. What is the city of Sturgeon Bay doing with money received 
from the tax on boats moored there? 

Mr. BAUpHUIN. I think it has gone into the general fund. 

Mr. Greco. I don't know much about your boating problems except what I 
read in the papers. Eventually Mr. Pellant and I will have to vote on legisla- 
tion you are considering. I have heard reference to registration of boats and 
motors for a safety control. Do you also contemplate licensing of individuals 
or what means of control do you plan to use? 
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Mr. BAUDHUIN. We have not gone into this point as far as registration of 
boats is concerned. I am particularly interested in outlying waters and have 
not had much experience in inland lakes. 

I don’t believe all of the people who are causing violations are actually 
aware of it. They do damage unknowingly. 

Mr. ReiInuHARDY. I think we are well aware at the present time of a Federal 
ordinance which states that we can operate a boat at 4 miles per hour in any 
anchorage or within a certain area from the shore. I attended a meeting with 
Harry Brockel recently in which ordinances were studied. I think we have to 
make it known that the ordinances are in effect and we must educate people 
to observe these ordinances. 

Most of the good boats sold have booklets attached which give the rules of 
safety and courtesy. I think the people can do a tremendous job in bringing 
these points to the attention of all people using boats. There are Federal laws 
coming up which will help control accidents. We must get after the people 
who are violating and make them realize we all want to enjoy the waterways. 

Dr. HANKWIrz. The Federal regulations stop where the waterways stop and 
we are in need of regulations on inland lakes which are not under Federal 
control. 

Dr. Hankwitz read the following letter received from Mr. A. M. Van Douser 
of the Wausau Chamber of Commerce who was unable to attend our meeting: 

“T am sorry it will not be possible for me to attend the meeting of the State 
nautical committee, to be held Sunday, October 28, 1956. However, Mr. Kyler, 
a director of the Wausau Chamber and a member of its river improvement 
committee expects to attend and will speak for that group. 

“There appears to be a need for prompt action to encourage safe boating in 
all sectors of the State and I’m sure this meeting will open the way to safe 
boating. 

“T assume you are aware a legislative committee is now making studies 
of boating practices in various parts of the State with constructive legislation 
in mind. Cooperation from our committee might be appreciated by them. 

“My personal reaction after reading your tentative agenda is one of accord 
in regarding items 2, 3, 4 (a), 4 (ce), 4 (d), and 5, and as for No. 8 I think our 
committee should emphasize safe-boating education. Referring to item No. 1, 
I would like to endeavor to secure voluntary compliance with respect to safety 
and good-boating practices and only ask for an enabling act by the legislature 
to permit local municipalities to adopt such safety rules and regulations as are 
required. In short, I do not wish to favor another State commission until we 
are satisfied boating on our inland lakes cannot be regulated by local authori- 
ties. As for 4 (Db), if regulated locally, the fee could be nominal, and with the 
need of many local bodies for additional tax income I would not recommend a 
bill to substitute a registration fee which would remove boats from the tax rolls 
at this time. 

“Wishing you a successful meeting.” 

Dr. Hankwirz. If Mr. Van Douser were here, he might feel a State group is 
needed to make it uniform. 

Mr. Ky er. I can’t find myself thoroughly in accord with Mr. Van Douser. We 
have tried this home rule around Wausau, and at best it doesn’t function. Bill 
Reinhardt has some of the same problems I had in mind. 

On the licensing of boats, it would be no hardship. Supposing we taxed out- 
board motors according to their horsepower. A 10-horsepower motor at 10 cents 
per horsepower would be $1: or a 30-horsepower motor would be $3. However, 
30 horsepower in the wrong hands could do a lot of damage. 

In townships under utility law a certain percentage is retained by the town- 
ship and a certain percentage goes to the State. 

The use of a courtesy card, I think, is an excellent idea. In areas around 
Minoqua, I think, if local resort owners were permitted to issue courtesy cards 
and rules and regulations, it would be most helpful. 

On the question of ramps, I think we could be helped by the conservation depart- 
ment. They have ample land for such use. 

Mr. LENGACHER. I did some patroling on inland lakes for the sheriff’s depart- 
ment and ran into some unusual circumstances. I think one could delegate 
reporting of accidents to the sheriff's office. If you need to identify a man, you 
ean call the county sheriff and get his cooperation. I have talked with three 
sheriffs who have gone along with me on the idea that if they could get a small 
fee, say, $1 per boat, they would set up a system and list boatowners alpha- 
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betically and numerically. One could easily check this way. Having a numeri- 
cal registration would enable finding boats that may have drifted away during a 
storm. If you don’t have a Coast Guard number, you should have a county 
number. A man from out of State will not have a number. However, the man 
must use a ramp to put his boat in the water, and the operator of the ramp could 
issue a courtesy card with an identifying number. 

Mr. Oxson. I would like to call attention to ordinance No. 5 at Cedar Lake. 
To protect themselves and to have some peace and quiet, a sanitary board was 
set up and ordinance No. 5 was formulated. I do know that with the money 
they collect from registration, which is nominal, it supports a high-school teacher 
who is hired during the summer months. He spends time patroling the lake. 
Wally Spreckman, former commodore of the Inland Lakes Yachting Association, 
lives there, and he says it works. 

One item has been added to the ordinance. All boats that are used for water 
skiing must have two men aboard. Otherwise it is in order as printed and 
has been working for some time. 

Mr. LENGACHER. We used an ordinance similar to this. If drawn up on a 
county basis, unless there is a fine and some remuneration for the county attorney, 
he doesn’t have time to take an interest in it. 

Mr. REINHARDT. We are going to have to accept a uniform ordinance sooner 
or later, and I think if put on a statewide basis, the conservation warden could 
help in observing offenses and violations. We must have a uniform idea. 

Mr. Oxtson. The conservation department has plenty of its own problems and 
cannot take on added responsibilities. 

Dr. HANKwITz. We must limit our comments to 2 or 3 minutes as the Coast 
Guard commander must be at Mitchell Field by 6 o’clock for his return to 
Cleveland. 

Dr. Hopee. I want to express along with Mr. Nichols the great faith expressed 
in education. I think education is something you have to start early in life. 
I am happy to see mariners represented here as training must be started early. 
I think we must understand the means and methods of education. I don’t think 
this commission should say this is a problem for education and then move on. 
We must carry through. 

I have jotted down about 15 things which to me are important. As a personal 
boater we have run into lack of uniformity. We desire to abide by laws, but 
unfortunately there are no laws to abide by. Safety on the water is stressed 
but we must also consider safety on the highway with trailering a boat. Every- 
one has a different interpretation which only leaves confusion. 

One point we haven’t touched on is boat rentals. I noticed in Michigan the 
State of Michigan has done a very fine thing. They have marked the side of a 
boat with the weight that can be put in the boat. There is also a waterline 
on the side of the rental boats which indicates the level that is considered safe. 

I can’t refrain from mentioning the noise factor regarding outboards. 

I do think there is a lot that this commission can do, and certainly Dr. Hankwitz 
is to be complimented in taking the leadership in this meeting. 

Dr. HanxkwitTz. Thank you, Dr. Hodge. At this time I would like to call on 
our guest, Commander Tharp, who at present is attached to the marine inspection 
at Cleveland. Commander Tharp is a career man and has had a tremendous 
experience in navigable waters. 

Commander THarp. I think from what I have heard that you have both a 
well-qualified and enthusiastic committee and that speaks well; it means that 
something will come out of it. I think the primary thing that has come to my 
mind and which has flowed from everyone who has talked, is the question of 
uniformity. I believe that is most important—not only from the various inland 
waters, but also from the navigable waters which we are primarily interested in. 
This uniformity was talked of concerning buoys, visitors, etc. ; nonuniformity can 
cause difficulties. 

as you went along, the question of reckless operation came up. I might say 
that there is more to a law than just the intentions when the law is drawn up. 
I say this because of the present situation we are faced with on enforcing regula- 
tions against negligent operation. That is one of my jobs in investigating motor- 
boat casualties. It isa hard thing to prove, and unless there is a sufficient amount 
of damage involved, you can’t expect the United States attorney’s office to fill 
his schedule with many minor cases when he has more important things. You 
should consider the standpoint of the man who is trying to enforce this law. 
Jurisdiction can become a problem in your case. All navigable waters are defined, 
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I believe, by court rulings, so many times you might not know what navigable 
waters are. One lake can be in part of two counties. 

I think I gave the doctor all of the information we have on our laws. I am 
speaking purely of the present situation as far as the Coast Guard is concerned. 
T can’t very well have an official opinion on something that the Bonner com- 
mittee which in effect is going to govern what the Coast Guard action will be in 
the future, when I don’t know what that will be. For me to come out with an 
opinion which might be contrary to that would not be good for you or the Coast 
Guard. 

I speak also with reference to pilots of foreign vessels. I know the Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard is working on this problem. He has a whole legal 
staff considering this question. There are many things to take into account. 
We must work with Canadians, which involves the State Department, and there 
again I can’t have any positive opinions on the situation. 

As far as interpretations of present regulations as they now stand, I will be 
happy to answer if Ican. If there is an answer, I will find it for you. 

Mr. RosenTHAL. I have nothing really that hasn’t been mentioned already. I 
think my feeling personally is that education is the greatest thing, but that it 
is also tied to legislation. I feel that the hit-or-miss operation of boating facili- 
ties in the State as they are now, lead to unsafe practices that could be remedied 
by uniformity. More people would take precaution and understand their re- 
sponsibility on the water if there were uniformity of regulation. We must 
discipline ourselves in the operation of boats. 

Dr. HANKWItTz. I have been acting as temporary chairman and I prefer to be 
relieved of this duty. I prefer to get someone more qualified in the seat as a 
permanent chairman. However, before deciding on a permanent chairman, I 
want to call on Captain Jahnke to give us a commercial viewpoint. 

Captain JAHNKE. I believe this effort should have been started about 20 vears 
ago. We are considering having one man appointed from each State for the 
Great Lakes Pilots’ Association to enable having a small committee which could 
be more effective. Our pilots’ association is working in Detroit to regulate— 
like the officer from the Coast Guard—foreign ships. There have been some 
serious accidents by not having American pilots aboard. They come to Kingston 
and then put a sailing master aboard who is not fully qualified. When they have 
an accident and appear before the Coast Guard they cannot take anything away 
as it is out of their jurisdiction. The quicker you gentlemen get together and 
establish some State rights before it becomes an overall Federal picture, the more 
effective the States can be. That’s what gives me such enthusiasm—to think each 
State will take the initiative. We already have one to work from—Michigan 
eould help Wisconsin. If the States do not take over, the Congress will have to 
take over. 

Dr. Hanxwirz. Having foreign or Canadian pilots guide foreign ships into 
Milwaukee is in the hands of the State Department. In the near future there 
will be room to make positive recommendations for action. 

Mr. PeELLANT. I have a few comments to make, which I would like to bring 
out at this time before you make any resolutions. I thought it would be advisa- 
ble to tell you some of the problems you may be faced with in regard to the 
particular project you are working on. One problem introduced last year was 
opening public access for boats. One major problem you run into is that prop- 
erty owners do not want any outside owners on their lakes. Pine Lake nearby 
has public access that is all grown over. “No parking” signs prevent parking 
near enough to get into the lake. 

The gentleman from Rhinelander mentioned that the matter of policing should 
be left to the sheriff’s department. We are familiar with the size of the sheriff's 
department and they do not have sufficient help, with the result that if you add 
this burden to their department, they will probably say they want 50 percent 
of the fee to be able to do this. You will have to work out how you are going 
to get fees and the division of fees. This must be decided upon before you sub- 
mit legislation. 

I know you talked in terms of gas tax versus license. The gas tax will bring 
up an argument as to what you will do ahout sailboats. The result will be 
that you will lose the point. I think the licensing will be more effective. At the 
present time many people operate motors and boats—especially 5- or 10-horse- 
power motors—who never apply for refund of gas tax. There is no way to 
prove how much gas you purchased during the year. 

Immediately this will bring about discussion with the legislature as to the 
necessity of diverting gas tax from highway usage. 
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To make rules uniform I think you ought to attempt to use the Coast Guard 
rules where they can apply to inland water—use those as your basic rules. You 
can expand those rules but you can justify them as being the rules of the United 
States Coast Guard. If they are applicable to Lake Michigan, they ought to be 
usable on inland waters. 

I think you ought to make every attempt to draft a sound bill which contains 
enforcement. I recognize the educational factor you talk about. We recognize 
we have an educational project going on regarding automobiles but laws are 
violated every day. Even though you do educate people, too often they violate 
their own thinking. The urge is there to violate. You must do something in 
the way of enforcement as well as educate. 

Regarding rental, if you get registration procedures through, you should in- 
sist that all boats for rental must be of regulation. The renter should be re 
sponsible for keeping to regulations so he cannot get away with anything. 

We increased gas tax for Wisconsin 2 cents and you immediately get fighting 
among counties. Where is most of the money paid in? If you say that areas 
which pay in should get a proportionate amount back, many problems are in- 
volved. You must have a good procedure worked out. 

Dr. HanKwitTz. Thank you. Those are words of wisdom. 

Mr. PELIKAN. The educational angle is a problem we cannot discard. The 
Coast Guard Auxiliary has training programs and the power squadron also 
trains. Training is also carried on in many yacht clubs and by the Girl and 
Boy Scouts. I think we ought to know what is now being done in our State. 
Since we are representing a State group we must move slowly regarding legisla- 
tion and get more thinking of others. 

Mr. Purnney. I think our largest education program should start with chil- 
dren, as they will be the boatowners of the future. The YMCA and YWCA have 
water-safety programs, and the Red Cross has an excellent water-safety program. 

Regarding the speed of 4 miles per hour, how do you measure speed? How 
do you determine if this refers to land speed? I suggest you go up the Mil- 
waukee River at 4 miles per hour, and you will question the advisability of a 
regulation in this area. 

I am in complete agreement with local laws providing they are not conflicting. 
They should spell out what they can regulate and cannot regulate. Our problem 
is education. A man is not going to obey any law if he does not know of it. We 
must be sure that any local laws that are different are amply posted. 

On the gas tax, I am in favor of it. It will answer a lot of our questions. You 
may get some objection from the highway departments. I do think it might be 
wise to have some provision for mailing tax receipts in for refund. Gas tax will 
do a lot to improve tax money up north. Where gas is sold is a pretty good indi- 
cation of where it is being used. The bulk of the gas is purchased where it will 
be used in the respective lakes. A registration will put much of the money in 
Milwaukee County, and yet we will be boating much of the time out of Mil- 
waukee County. 

Dr. HanKwitTz. Very excellent suggestions. 

Mr. BrersacH. I am a staff member of the Outboard Boating Club of America. 
You were very good in coming down to testify at the Bonner committee. I have 
listened with a great deal of interest. We are trying to do this job nationally. 
I would like to get the agenda of this meeting and also forthcoming agenda. 
We have accomplished a great deal. The thing that keeps going through my 
mind is the boatowner who is condemned because he is uneducated. I believe 
if the truth is known he is anxious to get into the same status as you. You have 
acquired your education through educational material put out and gained knowl- 
edge through your club organization. Every time a club forms, more people are 
made aware of boating and regulations. When examining the casualty statistics 
the rate has gone down. True, there are more accidents, but the number of boat 
users has increased considerably. 

The pamphlets packed with boating merchandise can be helpful, but they are 
not usually left with the merchandise when it is resold. We have a Model Boat 
Act which has been in effect about 2 years. The reason you find any uniformity, 
I think, is largely from our efforts in getting pamphlets of information to 
members. 

Mr. PHINNEY. The OBC is rating all boats sold. Every boat sold is rated as to 
horsepower and weight capacity. 

Mr. Brersacu. A month ago we were very fortunate in having join our staff, 
Mr. Fred Lifton, of the State waterways commission. One of the things they 
have is a workable gas tax. 
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Dr. HANKWIrTz. I would like to receive nominations from the floor for a perma- 
nent chairman. The floor is open for nominations for a permanent chairman. 

Mr. Retnwarpr. In view of the fact that you have taken this upon yourself and 
that your interest is so great, I nominate you, Dr. Hankwitz, as chairman. 

Dr. HANKWITz. I appreciate your consideration but feel that my present com- 
mitments already occupy too much of my time. I would like to receive additional 
nominations from the floor. 

Mr. HaGeMEIstTer. Fully realizing how busy Dr. Hankwitz is, I nominate Mr. 
Lengacher. 

Mr. Otson. I move that nominations be closed. 

Dr. Hankwitz was elected as permanent chairman. 

Dr. HANKwirtz. I shall be able to accept this only if I have a capable secretary. 
Would somebody move to give me the power to appoint a capable working 
secretary ? 

(Motion made and seconded. ) 

Dr. HaANKwirTz. I appoint a man who has had a number of experiences working 
in public relations and who is well qualified. I appoint Mr. Hobart Olson 
as executive secretary. 

Mr. O_son. We have had some excellent comments and we have a lot to work 
on, but first I want to make some suggestions. We are gathered here to try 
to cover some ground and come up with something definite to work on. We will 
then have to clear with the legislature. I feel the most important points are: 

(a) Safety. 

(b) Uniformity of rules. 

(c) Guest privileges and renters. 

(d) Educational: schools, Coast Guard Auxiliary, power squadron, movies, 
ete. 

(e) Fees: licensing versus gas tax. 

I think we should appoint five separate committes, one for each item. 

I also think we should eall it “Water safety registration” instead of “boat 
registration.” People will regard it with a much better thought. 

Dr. Hankwirz. What is your preference for our next meeting date? How 
many prefer Sunday? Saturday? Sunday is preferred. 

Commander Trarp. I might make a comment to back up the size of this thing. 
You speak of approved equipment and life preservers. When you get into 
approval you get into problems. The Coast Guard has quite a section in Wash- 
ington composed of technical men trained without exception at MIT, who go 
into equipment specifications. 

Dr. Hanxwirz. If we say, “Coast Guard approved life preservers,” that would 
relieve us of this. 

Mr. PeLLANT. Someone said we should have the report done by January 1 
to have it in when the legislature convenes. They have a legislative council; 
you can prepare a bill and present it to the legislative council. They would 
undoubtedly accept a bill up to almost the end of the session. The session 
begins the second Tuesday in January and generally ends in June. The latest 
you should get any legislation introduced is in April. An individual legislator 
ean introduce bills but not after March. Therefore, the council is the best 
contact. It would be wise to have material for the council by February or 
March. They have a better opportunity to present it than individual legislators. 

Dr. HanKwitz. A State nautical commission of five people tied in with the 
Coast Guard and legislature would be effective. 

Mr. Otson. On November 15 and 16 the American Red Cross national director 
of water safety will be in Milwaukee and I think we should plan a luncheon 
with him. 

Mr. PELLANT. I think some time between now and the introduction of the bill 
you should appoint a legislative committee to help steer this information through 
the legislature. The composition of that committee should include all areas of 
the State—perhaps five which could be one from the north, west, east, south, 
and central. 

Dr. HANKwiTz. Will it take any official motion from the floor? I want to 
authorize Hobart Olson as executive secretary to appoint committees to get 
the job started. I want to give our executive secretary the power and authority 
to appoint subcommittees with the president’s approval, to get work done. 

No motion needed. 

I am particularly grateful to the Commandant at Washington, D. C., for send- 
ing us such a good adviser from the Coast Guard. 
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Our secretary was sent by Mr. Webb, of Evinrude. He wanted to stay out 
of the picture completely, but will help in any way they can. 

Mr. Kyxer. Do the outboard-motor manufacturers have films? 

Dr. HANKwITz. Yes. 

Mr. Ovson. I think the educational group should meet immediately after the 
meeting. 

Mr. PELLANT. Along the lines of education, I think the television stations allow 
so much free time for public work. Through the various motor companies I 
think you could put films on sponsored by the State nautical committee. 

Dr. HaNKwitTz. The suggestion has been made that we use television stations 
for free time for educational purposes. 

Meeting adjourned at 4: 20 p. m. 


[From the Milwaukee Sentinel, October 29, 1956] 
UNIFORM State Boat Cope ASKED 


The need for a uniform State code to regulate boating on Wisconsin waters 
was voiced Sunday as boating enthusiasts from throughout the State met to dis- 
cuss the problem with the newly appointed State nautical committee. 

Half a dozen subjects that could be included in such a State boating law were 
proposed for study during the afternoon meeting at the Astor Hotel. 


ASK FOR COMMITTEE 


The nautical committee adopted a statement of aims vowing ‘“‘to focus the 
spotlight of public attention on the importance of proper boat handling and 
operation,” and tentatively went on record in favor of creation of a five-man State 
commission to draft and administer boating regulations. 

Dr. Arthur W. Hankwitz, vice president of the Milwaukee Civic Alliance, at 
whose suggestion Governor Kohler appointed the special nautical committee, was 
elected chairman, and Hobart Olson, Milwaukee, was named executive secretary. 


These problem areas were listed for study: 

The lack of uniformity in Wisconsin on boating regulations, lake-use fees, and 
boat numbering. 

The lack of uniform boat-launching facilities on Wisconsin lakes and rivers. 

The need for uniform registration of boats and/or motors. 

The use of gasoline taxes paid by boaters to improve boating facilities and 
enforce regulations. 

Joaters at the meeting pointed out that many Wisconsin communities have 
adopted local boating regulations, and in most cases the rules differ from com- 
munity to community. The same is true of fees charged by some communities 
for the use of their lakes, and of the requirement for boat numbering. Some 
lakes require boat numbers 3 inches high, others 5 inches, and so on, it was said. 


REQUIRE REGISTERING 


Absence of a requirement for uniform registration of boats would make it im- 
possible to enforce a State boating code, the boaters said. No objection was 
voiced to a suggestion that all boats be required to register in the same way autos 
are registered with the State. 

Boating enthusiasts made it clear at the meeting that gasoline taxes paid by 
boat users should go toward better boating facilities and enforcement of safety 
regulations. At present, boat users are entitled to a rebate on their gasoline 
taxes. Few are collecting it, and the money is used for State highway purposes. 


{From the Milwaukee Journal, October 29, 1956] 
WATER SAFETY PLAN CHARTED—NAUTICAL GROUP MEETS 


A course toward greater safety on Wisconsin’s inland waters was charted 
Sunday by the newly appointed State nautical committee. The 15-man group 
met for the first time at the Astor Hotel. 

Navigable waterways as defined in Federal law—Lakes Michigan and Superior 
and major river channels—are under Coast Guard control. Boat operation on 
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the rest of the State’s lakes and streams is regulated either by local authority 
or, in most cases, not regulated at all. 

The new committee, in a statement of aims and purposes, assigned itself five 
major tasks. 

It will seek to promote sensible boat handling and reasonable use of equip- 
ment, recommending to the 1957 legislature whatever action seems necessary 
to protect boat operators and others who may be on or in the water. 

It will try to achieve uniformity in water traffic rules, channel markers 
and other aids to navigation, and registry requirements. The uniform rules 
will be as much like those laid down by the Coast Guard as practicable. 

It will try to see that boat operators are educated in the rules and in safe 
operating principles. Most accidents, it was pointed out, involve small outboard 
craft now exempt from regulation. 

It will review boating accidents in an effort to determine causes and prevent 
recurrences. 

It will foster development of boating facilities. 

The committee’s primary attention will be on safety, said Hobart Olson, 2722 
East Hartford Avenue, who was elected executive secretary of the body. Dr. 
A. W. Hankwitz, 2570 South Kinnickinnic Avenue, was elected chairman. 

The meeting was attended by about 15 persons other than committee members 
who either wanted to aid or to ask action on special problems. Several repre- 
sented outboard-motor manufacturers. 

Among problems to be considered were lack of uniform boat-launching facili- 
ties on inland waters, the possibility of using gasoline taxes collected on boat 
fuel for waterside facilities, and the need of means to enforce registrations, 
payment of fees, and observance of rules. 


{From the Milwaukee Sentinel, October 31, 1956] 


ANCHORS AWEIGH 


Two events of the past few days should gladden the salty hearts of those 
who take their pleasure on Wisconsin waters. 

One is the action taken by the county park commission to further the long- 
awaited lakefront marina. 

The other is the organization of a citizens’ State nautical committee, which 
plans to seek a uniform boating code for the State. 

The park commission’s step authorizes $5,000 for a detailed study of needs 
on the lakefront. This, of course, is only a small beginning for the marina, 
but it is a concrete start and indicates progress. 

As for the nautical committee’s ambitious plans, the sincerity and enthusiasm 
evidenced at Sunday’s initial meeting, if carried through, could result in much- 
needed clarification of boating regulations on the State’s inland waters. 

Because the Sentinel has supported both a marina and legislation that would 
benefit the large and growing number of boaters in Wisconsin, we take particular 
pleasure in the fact that anchors are aweigh at last on both projects. 


CALUMET MARINE SAFETY COUNCIL, 
Chicago, Il., September 21, 1956. 
Mr. JoHN M. Drewry, 
Chief Council to the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: The Calumet Marine Safety Council herewith submits its suggested 
safety proposals to your committee with the sincerest hopes that your careful 
study and analysis of these facts will eventually become a part of legal procedure 
on the waterways. 

Many instances of near tragedy on the Calumet River caused by enormous 
washes from speeding heavy barge pushers has motivated the council to appeal 
to you in the interest of our boat clubs on Calumet River. As an example please 
observe quote from letter of the Croissan Riverside Yacht Club sent to Captain 
Greeley, commander, United States Coats Guard, 610 South Canal Street, Chi- 
cago, Il. 
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“Deak Sir: Please be advised that on three recent occasions we have ex- 
perienced considerable damage caused by an oil tanker that passes our docks. 
This tanker passed this property at a pace that laid our docked boats on their 
sides and pulled loose our largest piers. We are now in the process of taking 
inventory of the damages. 

“The owner of this tanker is the Cleveland Tankers, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 

“The dates and time of damage are as follows: Thursday July 5, 7:10 p. m.; 
Wednesday, July 11, 12:30 p. m.; and Friday, July 13 at 3:20 p. m. If wit- 
nesses or further information is desired, please advise. 

“Thanking you for your cooperation in this matter. 

“Very truly yours, 
“Rost. LAWRENCE, 
“Secretary, Croissant Yacht Olub.” 

The Calumet Marine Safety Council also sent Captain Greeley a letter (2 
weeks later) inasmuch as the Croissan Yacht Club had not received an answer to 
their appeal for help. 

Our letter was acknowledged by the Coast Guard but the answered message- 
was far short of expectancy. We were advised that patrol boats would be 
alerted and would make complete reports of “future incidents.” 

You can readily see, sir, that we are without any protection of any kind as 
far as water violations are concerned because there are no “teeth” in our present 
water laws which have not been changed in over a decade. 

In closing we sincerely believe that a cooperative move of barges and pleasure 
boats can be worked out by our governmental agencies in Washington, D. C. 

Respectfully, 
JOSEPH R. Cooper, Secretary. 


PROPOSED SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PROTECTION AND SAFEGUARDING OF PLEASURE 
CraFt ALONG THE LITTLE CALUMET RIVER BEGINNING AT THE MouTH (91ST 
STREET AND LAKE MICHIGAN) 


BARGES AND PUSHERS 


1. Operators of barges to be licensed as pilot engineers, to meet requirements 
with specifically fixed safety laws: At present any person so designated by a 
barge operator may act as helmsman without any qualification whatsoever. 

2. Uniform large signs to be erected approximately 300 feet before an 
approach to boat-club areas, designating 5 miles per hour while passing through 
anchorage areas: These signs are to be designed by a governmental agency to 
either be erected and paid for by the specific boat clubs or as a public service 
from water gas-tax revenues. 

3. Enforcement of violations by adequate fines after a first warning from 
authorities. 


SMALL CRAFT 


1. All boats to be registered and numbered: This would identify small pleas- 
ure craft in event of violations on their part. 

2. Specific instruction tabloids to be issued to boat-club operators caretakers, 
stewards, etc., of their responsibilities of informing new boatowners on safe 
waterway procedure, these pamphlets to make known to boat operators the 
buoy markings for diving operations in progress, the knowledge and under- 
standing of flagmen or signalmen on duty and the proper use of horn or siren 
signals to bridge tenders: A minority of bridge tenders at present are of the 
opinion that they are doing a boat operator a favor by opening and passing 
his craft through. Specific instruction manuals should be supplied to bridge 
tenders. 


GENERAL 


1. The coast patrols to be given authority to arrest after a first warning to 
violators who tend to jeopardize the safety of human lives on the waterways. 

2. The recognition of violations turned in to the Coast Guard by the officers 
of a boat club or by the operator of a boat yard. 

3. Any person who willfully shall set afloat any debris in the waterway to be 
subject to a severe fine: Casting of heavy timbers from ships, barges or from 
pier rebuilding, large cable spools or setting a derelict craft adrift, etc. 
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AMERICAN YACHTSMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
(A NON-PROFIT CORPORATION ), 


Annapolis, Md., October 18, 1956. 
Mr. JOHN DrREWry, 


Chief Counsel, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
Room 219, Old House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear JAcK: The attached copy of a letter from our valued member, Dr. Arthur 
W. Hankwitz, seems to us to be so completely pertinent to the problem at hand 
that we feel you should have a copy of it for your files. Also, we request that it be 
spread upon the records of the committee’s hearings and evidence of the necessity 
of complete correlation and cooperation at all governmental levels. 

Dr. Hankwitz testified before your committee at the Chicago hearings but we 
felt that this documentary evidence and excellent letter of suggestions should also 
be included in the official testimony. Permission has been received from Dr. 
Hankwitz to forward this material to you and a copy of this letter to you is going 
to him in confirmation of our action in the matter. 

Sincerely yours, 


R. M. PHELPs, Executive Director. 


ve 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. September 11, 1569. 

Subject : Appointment of State nautical commission. 

To: Gov. Walter Kohler, Madison, Wis. 


DeEaAR Sir: The growing confusion involving small boats throughout the country 
is becoming greater each week. The Coast Guard has jurisdiction over navigable 
waters only, extending into the State, and each community is making rules and 
regulations which seems to complicate matters. 

soating accidents, thievery, recklessness, lack of launching ramps, poor moor- 
ing facilities, boating sanitation and safety are only a few of the problems in- 
volved in this rapidly expanding recreation sport enjoyed by over 15 million folks. 

A State nautical commission, or marine commission, should be appointed 
through your office to draft standard rules of navigation and determine which 
rules apply to the waters of this area. This commission could work with the 
Coast Guard and handle the registration of all boats and/or marine motors in the 
State. This commission should be responsible for the general supervision of 
boating in the State and its sound promotion and development, including nautical 
training programs in cooperation with the training programs of the United States 
Power Squadrons and the Coast Guard Auxiliary. It should also be required to 
assist in the development of marine facilities, safeguard the interest of all those 
engaged in all phases of marine activity, formulate and recommend and promote 
reasonable regulations in the interest of safety, and coordinate State nautical 
activities with those of other States and the Federal Government. It should 
inform itself regarding all Federal laws that affect nautical activities in the State 
and undertake the most effective development and operation of harbor and moor- 
ing facilities, loading ramps, and circulate planning to the various State educa- 
tional institutions on nautical education, etc. The commission should handle 
civil defense for nautical activities and provide assistance to law enforcement 
officers on infractions of marine regulations of the Federal and State govern- 
ments. The commission should extend State financial aid to 
developing public moorings and loading ramps. 

Methods of raising funds to be used as the State’s share of marine projects 
could include (1) registration of all boats or marine motors for a fee in lieu 
of general property taxes, (2) all moneys received from taxes assessed, levied, 
and imposed on water-carrier companies, and (3) motor fuel tax collected on 
marine gas the preceding fiscal year which is in excess of the amount refunded 
during the same period. The registration fee should be established according 
to the weight or length of the boat. 

The nautical commission should consist of 5 members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor with the advice and consent of the Senate. Qualifications should include 
knowledge of, experience, or interest in nautical activities. They should receive 
no pay for their services, but should be reimbursed for actual and necessary 
expenses incurred in the performance of their duties. The commission should 
employ a director as the administrative head of the commission who is respon- 
sibile for the execution of policies and exercises the power of the commission in 
the interim of its meetings. 

The 5 appointees should include representatives of a yacht club having sail, 
inboard, and outboard members, United States Power Squadrons, Coast Guard 


communities 
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Auxiliary, boat livery, and outboard cruisers. They should be responsible for 
the general supervision of marine activities in the State and its sound promotion 
and development. 

I drove to Chicago with Dr. Edwin R. Hodge, Jr., professor of commerce at the 
University of Wisconsin Extension, and owner of an outboard cruiser, to testify 
before the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the House of Repre- 
sentatives a few weeks ago concerning legislation of regulations of pleasure boat- 
ing in the United States and made the above recommendations, which were very 
favorably received. Their final recommendations, although not completely formu- 
lated and publicized, I was told, will include small-boat registration. 

This recommendation is made as a private citizen. 

With best personal regards, I am, 

Very truly yours, 


A. W. HANKwITz, M. D., 

Past Commander, Milwaukee Power Squadron; Past Commander, United 
States Coast Guard Auviliary Flotilla 24—07 ; Commander, District 10, 
United States Power Squadrons; Member: South Shore Yacht Club, 
Port Washington Yacht Club, Fond du Lac Yacht Club, Lake Michigan 

Yachting Association, Great Lakes Cruising Club, American Yacht- 

men’s Association, Skipper, Yacht “Helen C” (inboard), Owner, “Five 

Brothers” (outboard). 











